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THE  iNiXUENCK  OF  THE  GERMAN  ELEMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WITH  KEf  KRENCE  TO  THE  AGlilCULTURAL  AND  INDUSTiiiAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY;  WITH  REFERENCE 
TO  FOUTIGS,  EDUCilTION»  CULTDRE»  SOCIAL 
AND  ETHICAL  STANDARDS 
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THE  GERMAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

INTRODUCTION 

Thb  value  of  any  foreign  immigration  is  dependent  i^n 
two  factors,  first,  npon  ^e  readiness  of  its  aaaimiLition  with 
the  native  stock,  and  seoondly,  upon  the  more  positive 
qoafity  of  favorable  inflnenoe  upon  the  adopted  oountrj. 

In  the  historical  outline  presented  in  the  first  volume,  the 
value  of  the  Grerman  element  becomes  manifest  mainly  when 
measured  by  the  standard  of  assimilation.  This  assimilating 
process  was  arrelerated  by  three  causes:  first,  by  kinship 
with  other  leading  f  ormatiye  elements  of  the  nation ;  sec- 
ondly, by  equal  distribution  of  the  German  population  over 
tiie  whole  territory  of  the  United  States;  and  finally,  by 
the  extensive  settlement  of  the  Grerman  colonists  on  the 
frontier  and  in  Westmi  territory,  where  the  moulding 
forces  typically  American  were  most  potent. 

It  will  be  tJie  purpose  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
present  work  to  apply  to  the  German  element  the  second 
standard  of  measurement,  that  of  favorable  influence  upon 
the  land  and  pofjple  of  tbe  United  States.  Frequent  illus- 
tratiuoB  o£  such  influence  have  already  been  furnished  in 
the  historical  narrative  of  the  first  volume.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  colonial  period  and  continuously  through- 
out the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  Germans  were 
seen  to  furnish  brawn,  brain,  and  blood  in  the  building  of 
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colonies  and  cities,  in  the  development  of  the  nation's 
material  resources,  in  the  struggle  against  wild  nature  and 
savagB  foes,  in  the  war  for  political  independence^  and  in 
the  rescue  of  the  Union  from  disruption  and  disgrace.  Saoh 
service  is  equivalent  to  favorable  influence. 

Still  it  is  possible  and  useful  to  trace  influences  of  an- 
other kind.  When  Baron  Steuben  became  the  inspector- 
general  and  drill-master  of  tihe  American  army,  he  was  not 
only  grafting  the  system  of  Prussian  military  disdpline  on 
the  American  root,  but  he  was  also  exercising  a  function 
in  which  the  Gennau  nation  has  led  the  world,  that  of  the 
teacher  and  scholar.  The  German  cosmographers  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteeuth  centuries  furnished  the  charts  and 
maps  that  directed  the  mariners  of  all  nations  on  their 
voyages  of  discovery.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Germany's 
schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  nmyersity,  furnished 
models  for  imitation,  nowhere  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  the  United  States.  Influences  of  this  kind  are  of  histor^ 
ioal  ngnificance,  not  only  for  the  recipient,  but  also  for  the 
nation  Uiat  gives ;  since  that  people  should  be  rated  high" 
est  that  has  yielded  the  most  frequent  and  Uwtinginfluences 
upon  the  human  world.' 

The  reproach  is  frequently  heard,  coming  from  their 
kinsmen  abroad,  that  the  Germans  in  the  United  States  did 
not  adequately  impress  their  particular  type  of  culture  or 
civilization  upon  American  life.  The  criticism  is  based  upon 
a  misconception  of  conditions.  The  Grerman  people  came 
to  America  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  immigrants  seeking 
homes.  Not  alone  in  the  physical  sense  is  America  a  cru- 
cible of  nations^  in  which  the  representatiTes  of  all  Euro- 
pean races  are  thrown  together  with  the  native  American 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  in  the  matter  of  all  cul- 

«       *  Cf.  Kjirl  Lamprecht,  Americana,  p.  96.  (Freiburg  i/B  190G.) 
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tuial  values  also  a  similar  meltiiig  prooesB  takes  place.  No 

incoming  stock  can  infuse  into  the  American  mould  any 
element  of  its  culture  unless  a  thorough  test  has  gone 
before.  If  the  process  prove  the  fitness  of  the  new,  an  ally 
may  often  he  found  in  the  iintiA  t*  American,  who  will  strive 
earnestly  for  its  recognition  and  final  adoption.  Thus  it 
happened  with  Gennan  music.  The  beginnings  of  the  de> 
velopment  of  musical  taste  were  difficult,  yet  the  Germans 
were  aided  in  their  final  victory  by  the  oodpenition  of  New 
England,  which  o£  all  looalities  had  been  at  first  most  con- 
BenratiTe. 

The  ezaminatioiK  of  iafluenoes  such  as  have  taken  toot  in 
American  soil,  either  planted  by  the  German  element  in 

the  United  States  or  brought  over  from  Germany  by  native 
Americana,  wiU  be  the  purpose  of  the  remaining  part  of  this 
work.  The  subject  has  been  divided  into  eight  chapters,  of 
which  two  are  concerned  with  the  material  development 
of  the  country  as  far  as  that  has  come  under  German  in- 
fluence, (a)  agriculture  and  allied  manufactures,  (6)  indus- 
tries requiring  q>ecial  training,  and  several  others  in  which 
CSermans  are  prominent  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Germans  in  American  politics,  another  outlines  Grermany's 
influence  upon  the  American  educational  ejstem.  Two 
chapters  treat  of  the  Germans  in  music  and  tiie  flne  arts, 
illustration  and  caricature,  literature  and  journalism.  The 
conclading  chapter  attempts  to  define  the  social  and  moral 
influence  of  the  Germans  in  localities  where  they  are 
thickly  settled. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  has  frequently  Ixcn 
raised,  whether  the  German  influence  has  been  commens- 
urate with  the  volume  of  the  Carman  population  in  the 
United  States,  the  writer  has  considered  it  essential  that 
a  numerical  estimate  of  the  German  element  be  placed  at 
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the  wy  bflgmning^  of  an  fixaminatbn  of  Grerman  inflii- 
enoes.  After  earaf nl  inwtigalioo,  tha  vriter  haa  found  thai 
the  number  of  persona  of  German  bloody  while  Taat  in 
amount,  representing  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  total 

white  population  {jf  the  United  States,  is  nevertheless  not 
so  large  as  has  often  been  supposed.  Lacking  this  accurate 
knowledge,  foreign  critics  have  frequently  been  quite  un- 
fair iu  their  demands  of  the  German  element  in  the  United 
States.  The  question  of  proportiottate  influence  cannot  be 
finally  answmd  until  the  influence  of  each  of  the  great 
formative  elements  in  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  been  determined.  As  far  as  investigations  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  present  time,  the  German  element  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  comparisons.  Some  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered Hi  the  search  for  German  influenoeR,  and  the  methods 
employed^  were  outlined  in  the  Preface  contained  in  Vol- 
ume I. 

*  See  Chapter  l.  The  writer  wishes  to  repeat  here  tlint  in  the  prepnration 
of  thia  estimate  he  is  indebted  for  advice  and  criticism  to  Walter  F.  Wiiicoi^ 
Professor  of  Political  iLconomj  and  Statistics  in  Cornell  University. 


CHAPTER  I 


JUr  BSmCATB  OF  THB  WOVBER  OF  FBBSOHS  OF  GBBKAN 
BLOOD  Of  VBX  FOPUIiATIOH  OF  THB  UVITED  STATES 

P^tIous  investigations  —     annluirdt's  WOrk  NVMmd  bj  BOekk  —  DiviSMIl 

of  the  subject  into  tliroo  proliIeiDS  : 
4        I.  Tke  total  number  oi  persons  of  German  parentage  iu  the  Uuit«d 
8tatoiiiil90a 

II.  The  nnmber  of  persons  of  German  blood  in  the  United  Stales  in 

1790,  and  the  niim!)or  of  their  descendants  in  1900. 

III.  The  number  uf  the  descendants  of  German  immigxauts  of  the 
[    period  1790-1900  not  alrcadj  enumerated. 

The  addition  of  the  leenlte  ef  llwee  qneetioni  yielde  « total  of  abont 

eighteen  millions,  which  represents  approximately  the  number  of  per* 
Bons  of  Gexrman  blood  witliin  tlie  United  Statca  in  1900.  —  Cuiapaxiaoa 
with  the  nomenoal  strength  of  the  English  and  Irish  elements. 

Thb  queationy  how  much  Qennan  blood  exists  in  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  has  neyer  been  sads&o* 

torily  answered.  The  most  elaborate  attempt  to  reach  a 
conclusion  about  it  has  been  made  bv  Emil  Mannbardt.* 
His  work  was  revie%ved  \fy  the  Grerman  statistician,  Richard 
Biirkb,'  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  clearly  proved 
tbe  faults  of  Mannliardt's  methods  and  tiie  error  of  his  con- 
clusiooy  viz.,  that  the  number  of  persons  of  German  blood 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States  should  be  rated  as 
high  as  25,000,000^  or  above.  Mannhardt's  work  is  never- 
theless suggestive,  and  his  pioneer  attempt  to  determine 
by  statistical  methods  what  is  the  amount  of  German  blood 

^  liU  work  appeared  in  two  articles  cuntainod  in  Dtutsch-Ainerikaniache 
GeKkidUaUtter.  Yierteljahrsohrift.  Jahrgang  lu  (1903),  Heft  3,  pp.  12-31; 
Beft4^pp.4l^ 

«  See  IIMmA«  JSM^  m,  Hefl4.  (1908.) 
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in  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  worthy  of  some 
regard,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The 
opimon  that  Biickh  expresses,  to  be  sure  without  the  secure 
foundation  of  proof,  is  that  the  population  of  German  blood 
is  in  all  probability  numericallj  no  larger  than  18,0(X),(X)0. 
Considering  his  eminence  as  an  aathoiity  in  all  statistical 
matters,  the  estimate  of  Bockh  is  valuable.  With  the 
advantage  of  this  work  going  before,  and  that  of  some 
of  the  best  American  statisticians  who  have  struggled  with 
the  subject  of  foreign  population  ,  the  attempt  will  be  made 
in  the  following  pages  to  get  nearer  to  an  accurate  result. 
Though  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution  remain  forever 
unattainable,  the  importance  of  the  subject  nevertheless 
justifies  renewed  investigation,  which  will  dispel  somewhat 
the  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  and  remove  perhaps 
the  tendency  to  exaggerate  upon  impressions. 

The  subject  will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each  eon* 
taining  a  distinct  problem :  — 

I.  What  was  the  total  number  of  persons  of  German 
parcnta<:;'e  residing  in  the  United  States  in  1900  ?  This 
will  inchule  all  the  Germans  born  in  Germany  or  of  mixed* 
parentage  and  their  descendants  of  the  first  generation. 

II.  How  many  persons  of  German  blood  were  contained 
in  the  population  of  171)0,  and  how  numerous  were  their 
descendants  living  in  IdOO? 

III.  How  numerous  were  the  descendants  of  the  German 
immigrations  between  1790  and  1900,  not  enumerated  as 
a  foreign  element  in  the  Census  Report  of  1900  ;  i.  e.,how 
numerous  were  the  descendants  of  the  second  and  third 

'  Mixpd  parcnta^  is  used  here  to  mean  all  persons  having  on©  parent 
born  in  Germany  and  the  other  in  some  other  foreign  country  ;  or  all  p«r- 
•om  haviog  one  puMt  bom  in  QMttMMf  And  the  other  in  the  Umtod  Statea. 
(Aa  need  in  the  Ceaiiif  Beports  the  terra  nuaed  pareDtege  doei  not  inehide 
the  latter  ehua.) 
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geneiatioiis  (grao^ohildieii  and  graafr-giandchildzen),  of 
tiie  immigratioiiB  of  the  nm^tednth  otnttuy  (including  tfatt 

decade  1790  to  1800)? 

I 

The  twelfth  ceusus  of  the  United  States,  taken  iu  the 
year  lliOO,'  gives  as  the  total  enumeration  of  white  persons 
of  German  parentage,  having  both  parents  born  in  Ger- 
many (including  foreign  and  native-born),  the  figure 
6,244,107.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  given  a  total  of 
l,5d5|574 white  penons  in  the  UnitedStates  with  one  paient 
German,  the  other  native*  To  avoid  eonnting  any  of  these 
twiee^  or  being  nnfair  to  some  other  national  stock,  this 
Dunber  should  be  divided  by  two,  giving  792,787.  The 
total  of  white  penons  having  one  parent  bom  in  Germany, 
the  other  bora  in  some  other  European  eountiy,*  was 
410,566.  We  may  assume  that  mixed  marriages  were  far 
more  often  contracted  between  people  of  the  same  hlood 
and  speaking  the  same  language  ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  per- 
son born  in  Germany  would  marry  an  Austrian  or  Russian 
when  that  person  was  of  German  blood  and  spoke  German. 
The  fraction  one  half  would  therefore  not  accurately  re- 
present the  German  blood  in  this  class.  Taking  two  thirds 
as  the  correct  measure,  we  get  273,710.  Adding  these 
results,  we  get  a  total  of  7,310,604^  representing  white 
persons  of  German  blood,  of  German  parentage. 

Many  European  countries  oontain  a  large  German  con- 
tingent in  thttr  population,  and  one  would  suppose  that 
in  the  emigration  from  such  a  country  each  stock  would 
be  represented  in  exact  proportion  to  its  percentage  of  the 

*  Ctrm»  Reports,  Tolanw  i,'  Fopalation,  part  i  (1901),  p.  ozo  (toUe 

LXXXVIII). 

*  /W.,  pp.  saS  Md  810  (teUM  iiand  un). 
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population.  But  a  leoaot  article  of  Biehaid  Bockh  *  Ium 
proved  such  an  assamption  erroneons.  The  eminent 
German  statistieian  reviewB  the  work  of  the  United  States 

Commission  of  Immigration,  and  furnihlies  a  table  ishowlng 
the  immigrations  to  the  United  States  within  the  period 
1898-1904,  during  which  for  the  first  time  the  immigrants 
were  enumerated  by  stock  and  race,  independently  of  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  During  these  six  jears 
I5I9II8  Germane  came  from  the  German  Empire^  while 
more  than  twice  that  number,  viz.,  315|744  Germans  (in- 
eluding  26,306  Dutch  and  Flemish),  came  from  other  coun- 
triesy  the  largest  contingents  bemg  furnished  bj  Austria* 
Hungary,  Bussi%  Switzerland^  and  the  Netherlands.  Bussia 
furnishes  an  interesting  ease.  During  the  same  period,  of 
the  625,607  immigrants  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Russian  Empire,  only  2  per  cent  were  of  Russian  stock  (in 
the  population  the  Slavic  stock  constitutes  70  per  cent), 
while  41.9  per  cent  were  Hebrews,  26.5  per  cent  Poles, 
11.4  per  cent  Finns,  10.1  percent  Lithuanians,  ti.H  |>er  cent 
Germans,  and  1.3  percent  Scandinavians.  These  percent- 
ages by  no  means  correspond  to  the  representation  of  the 
various  stocks  in  the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire^ 
but  furnish  a  measure  of  the  oppression  practiced  upon 
these  peoples.  Another  Victor  which  enters  into  consider- 
ation is  a  fondness  exhibited  for  emigration  by  some  peo- 
ples, while  others  ap  pear  very  reluctant  to  leave  tiieir 
homes.  Thus  the  Germans  of  Switzerland^  Belgium,  and 
some  of  the  border  provinces  have  migrated  in  &r  greater 

»  Deutsche  Erde,  J;i!irgang  lOO^-.TTeft  ?yA,  pp.  06-137  :  "  Die  Ermittelang 
ties  \'olkstimis  der  Kmwandercr  in  die  \  ereinigten  SUiateu."  The  article, 
tnuislated  Mr.  C.  H.  Ibersboff,  appeared  also  in  the  Quarterly  PubUcatiom 
^aeAnuriean  StatklkatA»ioeial»on,lS[,  &  m.  7e(ToL  z),DMeuber,llN)6— 
■*T1m  Determination  ofRMial  Stoefc  amoBg  Aaniffioii  Immignuiti,  by  ftp. 
fBMorBiobMdfioMkh." 
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numbers  than  the  l^eneh  contingent  of  the  population. 
The  liiiures  of  the  French  immipfration  to  the  Uuited  States 
have  decreased  very  greatly  (almost  one  half)  since  Alsace- 
Lorraine  h;iij  been  annexed  by  Germany.  Those  provinces 
contained  a  large  German  stock,  wliich  when  coming  to 
this  country  was  classed  as  French  in  the  immigration 
statistics  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  of 
German  stock  in  the  immigrations  from  AuttriarHungaiyy 
the  Netherlands^  Ruana,  Siritserland,  etc.,  aceoont  most 
be  taken  of  die  percentage  of  Gennaiis  in  the  population 
of  those  oonntriesy  but  corredaons  most  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  suggested  by  Bockh.  For  Austria- 
Hungary  the  Census  lieport  of  1900  gives  separate  cate- 
gories for  Austria  proper,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary. 

"  Austria  "  in  the  Census  Report  is  equivalent  to  the  Ger- 
man provinces  of  Austria,  whose  popuktion  we  may  take 
to  be  completely  German.  The  total  of  white  persons,  with 
both  parents  bom  in  Austria,  living  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  408,566.^  White  persons,  with  one  parent 
bom  in  Austria,  one  bom  in  the  United  States,  numbered 
269450,  of  whom  one  half,  via.,  13,226,  would  belong  to 
our  count  White  persons  with  one  parent  bomin  Austria, 
the  oliher  in  some  other  foreign  country,  numbered  55,562 ; 
taking  one  third  thisnumber  to  represent  the  pure  German 
blood,  we  get  18,520.  The  three  totals  together  amount 
to  439,912. 

Bohemia  contains  a  mixed  population,  of  whioli  about 
63  per  cent  is  Slavic,  37  per  cent  German.'  The  latter  have 
for  a  long  time  been  the  oppressed  part  of  the  population, 

Cf.  Census  Reports,  st^mt,  pp.  cxc,  83^  810. 
'  Cf.  HtiMoh,  HmdMi  dm  DtiMium  Im  AmUmde^  pp.  12, 20.  (BerUn, 
1904.) 
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and  therefore  more  likely  to  emigrate.  Taking  forty  per 
cent  of  the  immigiation  to  the  United  States  as  German 
wouldy  therefore,  not  miaiepreaent  conditions.  In  1900 
the  total  of  white  peraoni  with  hoth  parents  born  in 

Bohemia  (325,379),  plus  one  half  those  with  one  parent 

Bohemian  and  cue  native  (one  half  of  31,451j,  plus  one 
third  those  with  one  parent  Bohemian  and  the  other  of 
some  other  foreign  country  (one  tluicl  of  20,102),  was 
347,804.  Porty  per  cent  of  this  number,  viz.,  139,216,  re- 
presents tiie  German  blood  in  the  Bohemian  immigration. 

Proceeding  by  a  similar  method  with  the  Russian  im* 
migration,  we  find  that  the  total  from  Russia  would  be 
represented  by  persons  with  both  pareuts  bom  in  Bussia 
(^9,764),  plus  one  half  those  with  one  parent  Rusnan, 
the  other  native  (one  half  of  15,412),  plus  one  third  those 
with  one  paruiit  Kussian,  and  the  other  born  in  some  other 
forelf:^!!  country  (one  third  of  47,498);  giving  the  sum 
603,303.  The  Germans  in  Russia  number  only  two  per 
cent  of  the  population,  but  from  1898  to  1904  they  con- 
stituted 6.8  per  cent  of  the  Russian  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Presumably  they  always  emigrated  in 
numbers  out  of  proportion  to  their  percentage  of  popula- 
tion, and  their  percentage  of  the  total  Russian  inmugra- 
i^on  was  undoubtedly  higher  when  the  Hebrews  and  Poles 
did  not  leave  Russia  in  sucli  lai'ge  numbers."  In  the  Baltic 
provinces  the  Germans  luiinlx  r  6.5  per  cent,  in  Russian 
Poland  five  per  cent  of  the  population.*  An  averagre  of  six 
per  cent  seems  fair,  remembering  tiie  migratory  spirit  of 
the  Germans.  Six  per  cent  of  693,303  will  give  41,598. 

Poland  is  named  as  a  separate  foreign  country  in  the  Cen- 
sus Reports,  though  such  a  country  has  long  ceased  to  ex- 
ist A  division,  German  Poland,'*  is  given  (p.  ckx,  table 

^  CL  ifofidMfc  da  DeutatMum  im  Autlandet  p.  70. 
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Lxnx)  which  meanB  the  PoUah  provineeB  of  Pnuna,  where 

forty-five  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
German  blood  and  speech.  The  number  given  by  the 
Census  in  1900,  as  born  in  German  Poland,  was  lo0,232 
(p.  clxx).  Giving  tliem  the  samp  increase  as  the  other  Poles, 
they,  with  their  ciiildren  born  in  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably numbered  300,000  in  the  year  1900-  Taldng  one 
half  of  these  as  of  German  blood  we  obtain  1 50,000. 

Over  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Switzerland 
IB  of  German  blood;*  attU  the  German  population  has 
been  far  more  migratory  than  the  Bomance  elements,  and 
Beyentj'^ye  per  cent  of  the  immigration  to  the  United 
States  would  represent  the  German  contingent  more 
fairly.  Computing  the  Swiss  immigration  as  those  above, 
we  obtain  three  iiL^urcs:  (1)  for  white  persons  with  both 
parents  born  in  Switzerland,  187,rK)6;  (2)  one  half  of 
67,211,  viz.,  33,605 ;  (3)  one  third  o£  77,312,  viz.,  25,770 ; 
making  a  total  of  247,281^  seventy-Eve  per  cent  of  which 
would  make  185,460. 

The  population  of  Holland  is  of  as  pure  German  (Low 
German)  stock  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
The  Census  of  1900  (p.  clxx)  gives  105,098  as  the  number 
horn  in  Holland  and  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
ratio  of  Germans  horn  in  Grermany  to  white  persons  of 
German  parenlage  in  the  United  States  is  as  1 :  2.7.  Mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  Dutch  by  2.7,  we  get  for  the 
number  of  persons  of  Dutch  parentage  in  1900  the  figure 
283.764. 

While  the  German  population  of  Belgium  is  about  four 
sevenths  of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  Boekh's  table 
shows  that  the  Germans  compose  about  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  immigtation  coming  from  Belgium.  Giving  Luzem* 

1  Cf.  Handhueh  da  JlwitidHiiww  on  Avdande,  p.  8& 
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hatg  die  aame  ratio,  and  computing  as  abo^,  i.  e,,  addr 

ing  the  Belgians  (29,848)  to  the  Luxembnrgers  (3041), 
multiplying  by  2.7  and  taking  seventy  per  cent,  we  get  as 
the  total,  62,160. 
The  results  summarized  will  appear  as  follows:  — 

Total  of  white  penoot  baTing  both  parents  bom  in  Ger- 


many 6^244,107 
Total  of  white  persone  hariug  one  parent  bom  in  Germany^ 

the  other  native  792,787 
Total  el  white  persoDt  having  one  parent  bom  in  Germany, 

the  other  in  ioiiie  other  foreign  eonntiy  273,710 

Total  of  Germans  from  Austria  439,912 

Total  ol  Germans  from  Bohemia  139,216 

Total  of  Germans  from  Ittissia  41,696 

Total  of  Germane  from  Poland  •  150,000 

Total  of  Germans  from  Switzerland  185,450 

Total  of  Germam  from  Holland  283,764 

Total  of  Germans  from  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  62,160 

Total  of  Germans  from  other  eonntriee  ^  87,286 


8,700,000 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  £rst  question^  yk.^  eight 
million,  seven  hundred  thousand. 

n 

In  Volume  i,  Chapter  x,  the  total  number  of  Germans 
and  their  descendants  in  the  Colonies  in  1775  was  esti- 
mated at  225,000.  The  increase  until  1790  was  probably 
about  fifty  per  cent.  That  is  the  percentage  obtained  in 
a  comparison  of  Bancroft's  estimate  of  the  white  popular 

t  <*  Other  eoontries  **  here  inelode  saeb  as  Hungary  (where  the  Germane 
number  11.9  per  eent  of  the  population),  FVenoe  (Alsaee  and  Lorrauie),  Noi^ 

way  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Routnania  (which  between  1896  and  1904  sent 
1043  Germans).  A  correction  should  also  be  added  for  Germans  of  mixed 
parentage,  and  fur  such  as  might  have  failed  of  identiflcation  in  the  large 
group  (1,07U,3G6)  eaUed  "Other  Coui^es"  (^Centtu,  p.  cxc).  Adding 
these  we  get  a  correetion  of  something  less  than  100^000 ;  the  ilgnre  87,SS6 
bee  been  need  to  make  an  eren  eeant. 
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tdon  in  1775  (2,100,000)  with  the  nnmber  given  by  the 
Cenflus  of  1790,  which  was  3,172,000.  If  we  add  to  the 
fifty  per  cent  inczeaae^  which  for  the  Grerman  popidation  is 
112,500,  some  five  or  m  thousand  Hessians  and  a  mite 
for  immigfiELtion  during  the  period  178^1790,  we  get 
about  315,000. 

In  order  to  reach  an  estimate  by  anollier  method,  the  * 
writer  has  examined  the  Census  Report  of  1790  by  conn^ 
ies,  and  estimated  the  number  of  Germans  in  every  then 
existing  county  of  the  United  States  which  was  known  to 
possess  a  German  population.  He  has  endeavored  to  cor- 
rect his  own  estimate,  derived  from  historical  studies,  by 
evidence  deduced  from  the  files  of  the  Census  of  1790 
kept  in  the  Census  Bureau  at  Washington.  He  has  ex- 
amined a  large  number  of  the  manusciqit  returns  pre> 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  attempted 
to  estimate  the  percentage  of  German  names  to  the  rest 
of  the  population*^  The  result  in  many  cases  was  a  veri- 
fieation  <d  the  ratio 'obtained  from  historic^  study.  In 
the  ease  of  the  counties  of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
however,  it  was  remarkable  to  see  to  what  extent  German 
names  had  been  anglicized,  and  the  result  was  a  cuttings 
down  of  historical  estimates  in  order  to  insure  against 
overstatement.  In  the  German  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  however,  German  names  seemed  to  be 
abundant  enough  to  justify  very  large  ratios  such  as  used 

'  The  Census  OfBce  hns  recently  published  ths  eomplota  liati  (as  far  u 
possible)  of  the  uames  in  tlio  Census  of  1190. 

*  Sach  changes  as  Jungblut  to  Youngblood,  Schwab  to  Swope,  are  not 
dinonlt  to  d«toet»  but  tOMt  of  tliem,  g.,  the  Cafpaoten  (!ffiinin«rnMniii)t 
Smiths,  Millers,  tad  nillMtoiis  others,  cannot  possibly  be  dlittllgiUllMd* 
Another  unfortunate  feature  abont  the  Crnsiis  of  170O  i??  thtit  so  manv  parts 
ha?e  been  lost,  not  only  returns  of  counties  but  whole  states.  Thoy  were 
destroyed  when  the  city  of  Washington  wa«  bomed  by  the  British. 
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below.  In  the  table  *  here  gfiTen,  the  census  figures  (of 

1790)  for  Llie  county  arc  given  tir&t,  tlioii  the  estimate 
of  the  German  population ;  the  total  population  of  each 
Btate  is  added  in  a  column  to  the  right 


New  England : 
.     IfaiiM,  Lineoln  Coanty  (29,962) 

Massachusetts,  Suffolk  Cctunty  (44.876) 
Franklin  Countjr  (pr«aeiit  name) 

Total 

New  York  :  Connties  — 
DuU'heaa  (45,266),  i 
Mont^mery  (28,848) 
Schoharie  (9808  in  1800) 
Ail  other  ooontiM 

Total 

19ow  Jorsey  i 

Hunterdon  (20,153).     orris  (16,216), 

(12,200  ) ;  one  thinl  of  total 
Ail  other  counties 
Total 


Femigylvania : 
Allegheny  (10,309)  ^ 
Berks  (30,179)  ) 
Cumln-iland  (18,243)  | 
Dauphin  (18.177)  J 
Franklin  (15,655)  J 
Laneastar  (36447)  70  ^ 
Montgomery  (22.920)  50  %  ploa 
Northampton  (24,250)  \ 
FhiladeliOua  (54.391)  ^  plus 
Washiiif^n  (23,866) 
York  (37,747) 

Otlter  counties,  (Bucks  Center,  Chester,  Delaware, 
Fayette,  Huntingrton,  Luzern,  Monroe,  North- 
nmherland)  (152,285)  ^ 
Total 


Total 
Poptdation 

96,540 


Qtmuuu 

1,500 
1,000 

500 

3,000  378,787 


9,000 
20,000 
3,000 
5,000 

37.000 


340,120 


16,000 
4,000 

20,000  184^39 


3,700 
16,000 
7,000 
7,000 
5,300 
26,000 
12,000 
8,000 
20,000 
7,000 
25,000 


25,000 

160,000  434,373 


'  Cf.  Cemut  Ixeporis,  voiurne  i.  Population,  pari  i,  table  iv,  —  Pupula- 
lioDof  SlatM  and  XsnitooM  by  ooantiestat  mA  mum,  1790-1900^  pp.  9& 
(1901.) 
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Baltimore  (38,937)  ^  13,(XK) 

AUegany  (4.809)  ^  1,600 

IMeriok  ^,791)  §  20,000 

WashingtoQ  (15^22)  6,400 

All  other  eonntiM  ^000 

Total  43,000  319,728 

Delaware : 

Newcastle  (19,688)  ^  '    -  3,000  59,096 

Virginia : 

Augusta  (10.886)  ^  3,600 

Botetourt  (10,524)  ^  2,000 

Cnlpeper  (22,105)  \  6,000 

Fttrfu  (Alexandria)  (12,320)  ^  1,200 

Fauquier  (17.892)  ^  6,500 

Orange  (9,921)  ^  3,200 

BodnnghMii  (7,449)  8,500 

Shenandoah  (10,510)  6.000 

Spottsylvania  (11,252)  J  3,000 
Other  counties  (Henrico,  Meeklenburg,  etc.) 

(37,500)  2.000 

Total  *  SpOO  691,737 

West  Virginia : 

Berkeley  (19,713)  ^  0,000 

Gnmbner  (6,015)  2,000 

Hampshire  (7,346)  .  2.000 

Hardy  (7,336)  2,000 
Harrison.  Ohio,  Feodleton,  etc.  (together  10,000)  3.<HK) 

Total  15,000  55373 

Greorgia : 

Effingham  (2,424)  1,800 

Gbatliam  (10,769)  I  8,600 

BifibmoDd  (11,317)  i  8  JOO 

Total  9,000  82,548 

North  GMtna: 

Craven  (10,469)  3,000 

Guilforfl  (7.191)  •  1,500 

Iredell  (5,435)  1,800 

lincohi  (9,224)  .  2,200 

Mecklenburg  (11,395)  2,500 

Stokes  (8,528)  5,000 

Rowan  (15,828)  8,000 

Montgomery,  Randolph  (12,000)  ^  1,000 

Total  20,000  393,751 
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South  Carolina : 
Abbeville  (9,197)  ^  .  2,600 

Beaufort  (18,753)  \  4,600 

Charleston  (A6M7)^  4,600 

Fxlcrefield  (13,289)  \  3,000 

Newberry  (9,342)  i  2,400 

Orangeberg  (18,613)  60  %  11,000 

RicUuid  (3,930)  ^  1,000 

Other  eotmtiee  '1,000 

Total  ^pOO  249,073 

The  summary  of  results  is  as  follows :  — 

New  England  3,000 

New  York  37,000 

New  Jersey  20,000 

Pennajlvaiiia  160,000 

Maryland  43,000 

Delaware  3,000 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia  60,000 

Nmrth  Carolina  20,000 

South  Cbnilb*  30,000 

(Seorgia  ♦  9,000 

Total  376,000 

Gompanng  tbis  total  intii  lihe  one  derived  from  the 
first  estimate,  viz.,  345,000,  the  more  aeeurate  figure  may 
lie  between  the  two,  viz.,  360,0(X). 

The  Dutch  population  in  the  United  States  and  their 
descendants  in  1790  ought  also  to  be  included  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  German  blood.  The  Dutch  are  Low  Germans, 
racially  of  the  same  stock  as  the  other  Germans  of  the  low 
countries  stretching  along  the  Grerman  seas.  Their  history 
was  for  centuries  doeely  connected  with  that  of  the  other 
NorUi  German  States,  and  the  population  is  German 
(Niederdeutsch,  Low  Grerman)  of  purer*  blood  than  that 
of  any  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  German  Empire. 
No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  estimate  the  number 

»  The  population  of  Holland  is  5,104,000,  and  only  about  20,000  of  these 
are  not  Low  Grermant.  Cf.  F.  H.  Henoch,  Handhuch  de$  DeuUchlum  tm 
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of  the  Dutch  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1790.  0*Cal- 
lagban  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  colonies 
of  New  York  in  1664  numbered  10,000.^  Dexter'  estimates 
the  number  of  penone  in  New  Netbwland  in  1664  as 
7000 ;  be  states  tbat  nine  years  later  tbe  Dntcb  estimated 
tbeir  own  contingent  in  tlie  colony  as  abont  6000  or  7000, 
to  wbicb  be  adds  perbaps  half  as  many  Englisb  and  other 
whites,  which  brought  the  total  population  to  about 
10,000  ill  107^>j  iit  the  temporary  resto ration.  Six  thou- 
sand original  Dutch  settlers,  doubling  their  number  every 
tweiity-thrc  e  years,  would  make  about  200,000  Dutch  de- 
scendants in  1790.  If  they  had  maiataiued  their  percent- 
age of  the  population,  i.  e.,  six  tenths,  to  seven  tenths  as 
in  1673,  their  numbers  in  1790  would  have  been  between 
204,000  and  238,000.  It  is  probable^  however,  tbat  the 
greater  influx  of  Englisb  settlors, /)wing  to  EngEBh  do* 
minion  over  New  York,  retarded  tbe  inereafle  of  tbe  Dutcb 
settlers.  A  conservative  estimate,  tbeief ore,  of  tbe  Dutcb 
in  New  York  State  in  1790  would  be  200,000.  We  should 
add  about  40,000  for  tbe  Dutch  located  in  other  states, 
not  iiiore,  because  most  have  been  counted  with  the  Ger- 
ma II  settlers,  from  whom  they  were  hardly  distinguishable. 
The  total  for  the  Dutch  population  of  the  United  States 
in  1790  would  therefore  be  about  240,000.  This  number 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  added  to  the 
estimated  German  population,  360,000,  makes  a  total  of 
600,000  for  the  population  of  German  blood  in  tbe  United 
States  at  tbe  first  census  in  1790.* 

*  Dutoh  local  authorities  give  this  number.  Cf.  O'CaUaghan,  HuUtrf/ 
iffew  AcfAerAiiMf,  vol.  ii,  p.  540. 
'  FhmkUa  B.  DnCw,  AfM*  of  Papviation  «n  a«  Amtriean  CoUmitM; 

Proceedings  of  American  Aniiquarian  Society,  N.  S.,  vol.  y,  p.  33. 

'  Profe'^'»<>r  Rockh's  estimato  for  the  Germans  and  Dutch  together  wna 
larger,  iu  couversatioa  with  tbe  writer,  in  Joly,  1907,  be  nauied  as  the  total 
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According  to  the  estimates  obtained  iu  the  succeeding 
paiagrapbs,  the  population  of  1790  increased  about  ten 
and  one  half  times  until  1900.  Tlds  would  make  the  de* 
scendants  of  the  G00,000  Germans  equivalent  to  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6|300/)00  in  1900. 

UI 

The  ihiid  question  preeents  very  great  diffieultie8«  It 
involves  the  whole  qnestbn  of  the  late  of  increase  of  the 
foreign  immigrations  in  the  nineteenth  eentury,  as  com- 
pared with  the  native  population,  their  death-rate,  their 
average  age  at  arrival,  the  number  of  females  cniii])ared 
with  males,  and  last  but  not  least  the  correctiou  of  errors 
in  the  statistics  of  immigrations.  Mannhardt  has  evaded 
most  of  these  difficulties  in  a  table  which  he  has  con- 
structed showing  what  he  estimates  to  be  the  increase  of 
the  German  immigrations  from  1820  to  1900.*  He  begins 
with  the  period  when  immigrants  coming  in  at  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  were  counted  for  the  first  time, 
namely,  in  1821.  He  takes  the  Germans,  the  Swiss,  and 
part  of  the  Austnans  as  indaded  in  the  German  element. 
He  begins  by  estimating  that  10,000  represents  the  num- 
ber of  Germans  entering  the  United  States  between  1821 
and  1830,  including  a  ten  per  cent  increase  within  the 
decade.  In  1831-1840  the  number  of  German  immigrants, 
according  to  his  figures,  was  l»i7, 2G5,  plus  a  ten  percent 
increase,  15,726,  making  a  total  of  172,991.  The  10,000 
of  the  first  decade  and  the  173,095  of  the  second  decade 
would  increase  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent  for  every  ten 

SOOyOOO;  iMitlMiBgin  btd  bealtii  (h«  dittd  Hnb  foUowiiig  winter),  lie  ipm  not 
•Ue  to  imt  hie  heads  ob  tbe  etetutiie  he  bed  gelhend  on  On  eabjeei  neaj 

jrears  Hefore. 

>  Deutickf-AmeriJcaniiche  Ga<^ichUbimer,  Viertoljatuschnf  t  1903,  Ueft  3» 
^28  ft. 
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years.  TTiiis  would  also  every  succLMidint^  immigration,  and 
taking  the  totals  together  he  gets  12,266,291  as  the 
nmnber  o£  Germans  and  their  descendants  of  the  first, 
second,  and  thu*d  generations  snmrin^^  in  1900.  From 
this  number  he  sabtiaots  the  number  of  Germans  (includ- 
ing Swiss,  etc.)  who  were  reported  born  abroad  by  the 
United  States  Oensns  of  1900,  making  3,059,090,  pins 
the  Germans  of  the  first  generation  descended  from  them, 
estimated  from  tiie  Census  Report  as  5,461,540,  making 
together  8,520,630,  and  gets  after  the  subtraction  a  lutal 
of  3,745,661.  This  latter  number  represents  the  Germans 
of  tlie  second  and  third  generations  who  were  descended 
from  the  German  immigrations  of  1821  to  1900.  They 
were  not  classed  as  of  German  parentage,  but  as  uatLve- 
bom  by  the  Census  of  1900. 

Mannhardt  adopts  the  same  method  to  get  a  total  repre- 
senting the  entire  foregoing  immigrations  and  their  de- 
scendants for  the  period  1820  to  1900;  that  is,  he  uses  a 
thirty  per  eent  increase  for  ererj  ten  years  and  a  ten  per 
cent  increase  of  immigrants  within  the  decade.  His  result  is 
a  total  id  35,42a,436.'  That  would  leave*  for  the  native 
stock  31,567,342.  The  total  number  of  descendants  of  the 
second  auJ  third  generations  of  the  foreign  immigration  be- 
tween 1820  and  1900  Mannhardt  estimates  at  9,492,1 31 

But  Maiinhardt's  tables  are  open  to  critieism.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  immigration 
before  1820.  Secondly,  the  ratio  of  increase  did  not  remain 
fixed  at  thirty  per  cent,  but  was  a  constantly  varying  quan- 
tity  from  decade  to  decade. 

Far  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  have  been  the  results 

*  OMtetoNttfer,  1903,  H«ft  4»  p.  88. 

'  Subtracting  the  total  from  66,990,788,  wliieb  wpwwnti  tlie  total  wbite 

population  of  the  United  States  in  1900. 

*  GetehickUblmter,  1903,  Heft  4,  p.  dl. 
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of  Jarvia  and  Mayo-Smith.  Jarvis  based  hu  work  upon  the 
reseaiehes  of  George  Tucker/  The  latter  prepared  an  es- 
timate of  the  foreign  immigration  from  1790  to  1840  with 
as  much  aecuraey  as  probably  will  ever  be  possible  to  a1^ 
tain.  In  deriving  his  figures  before  1800  and  immediately 
after  he  takes  account  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
particularly  of  the  German  statistician  Seybert,  and  im- 
proves upon  them. 

Tucker  estimates  the  foreig^n  immig^rations  aud  their 
descendants  during  each  oi  the  decades  as  follows:' 

1790-1800  58,000 

18m>-1810  82,000 

1510-1820  113,400 

1820^1830  231,400 

1830-1840  640,000 

Jarvis  continues  the  work  of  Tucker  (correcting  the  ceusus 
lists);  as  follows:' 

1840-1850  1,711.161 
I80O-I86O  2,7GG,49o 
1860^1870    *  2,424^ 

Mayo-Smith^  adds  the  decade-^ 

1870-1880  3,162^2  • 

Jarvis  made  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  de- 
scendants &om  these  decennial  immigrations^  and  then 
he  compared  the  total  with  his  estimate  of  the  native-bom 

^  Process  of  the  Untied  Slate»  in  Population  and  Wealth  in  Fsttra,  <u 
exhibited  by  the  Decennial  Census,  by  George  Tucker,  Profenordt  Moral  FbU- 
otophf  and  Folitieal  £00001117  in  the  UtdTonity  of  Virginia.  (New  York, 

1843.) 

*  Tucker,  t7/W.,  pp.  86-87. 

>  Edward  Jarvis,  Immigration,*'  AtltmHe  Monthljf,  vol.  xax,  Boston^ 
1872  (April),  pp.  4M-4G8. 

*  Riebmond  Uajo-Sau!^  EmigraUm  md  ImmlgraiUm  ;  A  Studg  m  SaekU 
Happineut  pp.  5^-60.  (Seribner'a:  New  York,  1892.) 

»  Tlte  Ct'nsns  Report,  supra,  p.  cii,  gires  for  the  decade  1881-1890  a  total 
immigration  of  6,246,613 ;  for  1891-1900,  3,687,504. 
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descended  from  tbe  population  of  1790.  He  calculated  that 
in  1870  the  number  of  wiiites  of  fortii<i;n  Llescent  was 
11,607,394,  as  compared  with  21,4:79,5ii5,  representing 
those  descended  from  tbe  native  population  of  1790.  Maj^o- 
Smith  used  the  same  method  of  caicdation  for  1870  to 
1880  and  obtained 

For  the  namber  ol  whites  of  foreign  descent  1^000,000 
For  the  white  populalaoik  dflMendfld  fvom  the  nal&nB  of 

1790  25^00,000 
Until  1888  (the  date  of  pablication  of  Mi  book)  he  esti- 

mitod  for  thooe  of  fotoiga  dMoent  26,000,000 
For  thoM  ol  native  doaoMit  29,000,000 

The  metiiod  was  as  follows :  ^  For  instance,  take  Hie  deo- 

aJc  1870-1880.  During  that  period  the  white  population 
increased  by  9,815,981.  There  arrived  during  the  decade 
2,944,695  immigrants.  In  lt>80  these  iiniii intrants  had  lived 
here  an  average  of  3.7  years.  Aliowmg-  them  an  increase 
during  that  period  of  two  per  cent  per  annum,  the  total 
namber  of  immigrants  and  their  descendants  in  1880  would 
bave  been  3,162,502.  This  woold  leave  6,653,479  as  the 
natural  inerease  of  the  wHite  population  exclusive  of  the 
imm^pnuits^  or  19.48  per  cent  in  ten  years.  This  rate  of 
increase  applies  equally  to  those  of  the  white  population 
in  1870  who  were  descendants  of  colonists  and  those  who 
were  descendants  of  immigrants."* 

In  a  later  work '  Mayo-Smith  brought  the  calculation 
down  to  IbiK).  The  immigration  proved  larger  than  was 
expected,  and  the  result  was 

For  those  of  fort'lL:ii  descent  2^>,000.000 
1?  or  those  o£  native  descent  29,UUO,OV0 

If  the  same  method  of  computation  be  followed  down  to 
1900  the  result  will  be  that  the  two  elements  will  show 
equal  strength,  each  numbering  one  half  the  total  white 
»  Mayo-Smith,  p.  £0.  *  Stalklk$  and  SoeiUoffif,  p. 
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population,  which  in  1900  was  GG,990,788 ;  each  therefore 
would  amount  to  33,495,394.* 

This  calculation,  which  seems  as  nearly  accurate  as  can 
.  be  obtauit  d  in  the  face  uf  ^mt  diihculties,  furnishes  two 
very  important  resnlts.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  shown 
that  the  native  white  element  in  the  United  States  which 
was  deflcended  from  the  population  o£  1790,  increased  a 
little  more  than  ten  and  one  half  times  (10.56)^  from 
3,172,006  in  1790  to  33,495,394  in  1900.'  Lithe  second 
place,  we  can  determine  the  number  of  persons  bom  in 
the  United  States  descended  from  foreign  immigrations 
between  1790  and  1900  who  were  not  ennmerated  in  the 
Census  of  1900  under  the  class  "  of  foreign  parentage."  In 
other  words,  we  can  determine  the  number  of  descendants, 
of  the  second  and  succeeding  g^ener  iticHis  of  the  foreign 
immigMitions  of  the  niiieteentli  centuiy.  Tlie  German  ele- 
ment among  this  number  will  furnish  the  answer  to  the 
third  <iue8tion,  the  sorviving  immigrants  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  their  descendants  of  the  first  generation  haT* 
ing  been  counted  in  the  first  question. 
In  the  Census  Report  of  1900,  we  find  (p.  ezc)  that  the 

Total  nnmb«r  of  white  pmons  hsTing  both  ptrentt  horn 
mbroftd  wms  20^39^60 

White  persons  having  one  parent  Horn  alrroad,  but  the 
other  native  in  the  United  States  was  5,089|202 ;  the  for- 
eign Uood  would  he  one  hall  *  2,644,601 

Totel  of  white  persons  of  foreign  panntege  23,383,861 

Aeeoiding  to  the  calenlntion  above,  the  total  nnmber 
iqwesenting  the  entife  f oieign  element  in  1900  was  38,496,304 

1  Cf.  W.  L.  AadefMm,  Th$  CamUrjf  Tmon  (Xew  Toric,  1906),  chap.  iz. 
**  The  Fraimie  of  the  lam^graat,"  pp.  167 11. 

*  This  result  has  been  used  to  oompletc  the  answer  to  question  n. 

•  Anderson,  fupra,  pp.  158-159,  fails  (o  divide  this  nnuibrr  by  two,  and 
erroneouslj  gets  seven  and  one  ball  millions  as  the  number  ot  foreign  de^ 
•oendaati  of  the  ieooad  and  eneoeediug  geueratioas.  Maaahardt  h7  a  faulty 
method  got  9^131  (mo  above). 
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There  would  be  Ie£t  for  the  deeeendants  of  iminigraiite 
of  the  niaeteentli  ceutiuy  of  tha  MoMid  and  eaceeeding 
generations  10,111,533 

The  question  now  arises,  what  part  of  these  10,111,533 
persons  were  of  German  blood  ?  Keferring  again  to  tiie 
Census  Report  (p.  cxciv,  table  Lxxxix),  we  find  that  the 
foreig-n  parentage  represeutinj^  Germany  amounted  to 
per  cent  of  the  entire  foreign  parentage.  Adding  to 
this  a  fraction  o£  the  percentage  of  the  immigiatians  from 
countries  sending  large  German  oontrngents^  e.  g.,  three 
fourths  of  Switzerland's  1  per  eent^  two  fifths  of  Bohemia's 
1.4  per  eent^  Anatiia's  1.7  per  oant,  etc.,  we  get  easily  33} 
per  oenty  or  one  third,  as  the  Oerman  part  o£  the  whole 
immigration.  We  get  the  same  resnlty  i.  e.,  33}  per  oenti 
if  we  trj  another  method.  The  total  immigpration  between 
1821,  when  our  records  begin,  and  1880,  after  which  there 
would  hardly  be  any  descendants  of  the  second  genera- 
tion, was  10,181,044.'  Taking  the  German,  over  three 
million,  with  the  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  Genuaa-Austrian  im- 
migrants, we  get  easily  one  third. 

The  figure  we  had  above  for  the  total  number  of  de- 
scendants of  the  second  and  succeeding  generations  was 
10,111^33^  one  third  of  which  woold  be  3,370,511. 
Three  million  three  hundredand  seyenty  thousand  is  there- 
fore the  answer  to  the  third  question. 

SUMIIART 

Under  the  first  head,  the  population  of  Crerman  parent 

age  in  the  United  States,  the  total  given  was  8,700,000. 
The  German  population  of  1790,  together  with  the  Dutch, 
was  estimated  at  ^ >(  )0,000 :  an  increase  of  10.5(3  times  makes 
6|326,0Q0.  Adding  to  these  figures  the  answer  of  the  third 
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question^  lihe  nnmber  of  people  descended  from  the  Ger* 
man  immigrations  since  1790|  not  befoie  enumeiatedyviz., 

3,370,000,  we  get  a  final  count :  — 

I,  8,700,(100 

n,  6,3ci<),ooo 

m,  3.370,000 
Total  18,406,000 

This  nnmber  is  a  conserrative  estimate,  and  future  iuTesti- 

gators  may  add  to  the  number  of  the  Germans,  especially 
in  the  first  cat^oij.  On  the  basis  of  the  aboTO  calculation, 
we  may  say  that  the  persons  of  German  blood  in  the 
United  States  nnmber  between  e^hteen  and  nineteen  mil- 
lions, or  about  27}  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population 
of  the  United  States. 

This  Gorman  blood  is  difliibed  over  a  far  lar^^er  portion 
of  the  population  tlian  is  represented  by  eighteen  to  nine- 
teen millions ;  it  may  be  dilhmed  over  twice  that  munber 
of  persons  ;  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  German  blood 
is  carried  through  the  entire  American  people,  is  one  be- 
yond all  possibilities  of  calculation.  Twenty-seven  and 
one  half  per  cent  represents  the  amount  of  German  blood 
in  the  American  people  in  relation  to  the  other  formatiTe 
elements.  In  order  to  give  the  German  contribution  a 
proper  setting,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  at  an 
estimate,  however  imperfect,  of  the  amount  of  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  (includin<^  both  Scotch  and  Irish)  blood 
in  tlie  nation.  These  tliree  elements  by  far  outclass  the 
contributions  from  all  other  countries. 

Using  the  same  methods  as  ;i])|)lied  to  the  German 
blood,  we  find  question  I  (depending  upon  the  Census  Re- 
port of  1900),  and  question  ill  (depending  for  its  solu* 
tion  upon  the  statistical  investigations  of  Tucker  — Jarvis 
— Mayo-Smith)  are  not  difficult  to  answer.  The  uncer^ 
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tainty  lies  in  the  answer  to  question  ii,  viz.,  what  is  the 
number  representing  each  of  the  various  national  stockB 
in  the  population  of  1790?  The  question  of  race  and 
stock  was  never  applied  by  the  early  census-takers,  nor  did 
the  early  historiaDB  pay  any  attention  to  it.  Only  veiy 
tentative  eBtiiiiates  can  therefore  be  made^  based  on  im- 
preesions  received  from  contemporaneoiu  acoonnts  and 
from  the  history  of  colonial  settlements. 

The  German  population  in  1790^  including  the  Dutch^ 
has  been  estimated  above  at  600^000,  The  Scotch-Irish 
population  was  estimated  by  Hanna  *  as  385,000  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutiuu.  This  estimate  seems  fau,  if 
we  take  Scotch-Irish  to  include  both  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,  the  latter  embracing  both  the  Protestant  and 
Catiiolic  Irish.  Their  increase  in  1790  would  make 
about  tKXi,UOO,  i.  e.,  the  same  in  amount  as  the  Ger- 
man and  Dutch  together.  As  far  as  the  present  inves- 
tigator was  able  to  ascertain,  there  has  been  no  attempt 
made  to  estimate  the  English  element.  If  some  such 
method  as  adopted  for  the  German  or  for  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  be  used,  the  result  obtained  indicates  that  the  En^ 
lish  stock  numbered  about  1,500,000  in  1790^  i  e.,  about 
one  half  the  white  population.  This  estimate  is  little 
bettei  than  a  guess,  but  it  is  a  serviceable  one  to  work 
with,  and  perhaps  hits  not  far  from  the  mark.  If  the 
English  stock  mimliered  1,500,000,  the  Germans  and 
the  Irish  each  (>00,0(>0,  there  would  be  left  out  of  the 
3|1 72,000  white  persons  enumerated  in  the  Census  of  1790 
a  remainder  of  472,000,  representing  other  stocks,  princi- 
pally the  French,  Scandinavians,  Jews,  and  Shivs.  How- 
ever unsatisfaetoiy  iliese  estimates  may  be,  they  are  quite 

*  Charles  A.  JhauM,  The  Scotch-Imh,  or  the  Hcot  m  North  Britain,  North 
Ivdand,  and  Nierik  America,  pp.  8&«4. 
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within  the  range  of  maximum  and  minimum  possibil- 
ities. 

Allowiiig  these  data  to  stand,  it  becomes  possible  to 
ap[)ly  exactly  the  same  method  for  the  English  and  Irish 
stocks  as  was  used  to  determine  the  amount  of  German 
blood  in  the  United  States  in  1900.  The  calculation  in 
each  case  resolves  itself  into  three  pait8>  as  above*  For 
the  English  the  reaults  ate  aa  follows :  — 

SnglUh  ElemetU 
I 

White  persons,  with  hnth  parents  bom  in  England  1,963,301 

"NVliite  persons,  with  both  parents  Canadian-English  675,841 

One  |>arent  bora  in  England,  ouu  native,  divided  by  2  389,837 

One  imnnt  CanaduB-EBgliali,  one  nskave,  dWided  2  ^  312,978 
One  parent  English  or  Canadian-English,  the  oUwr  Dom  in 

some  other  foreign  ooiintiy,  diTidad  bj  f  511,102 

Total  3^,059 

n 

Engllflh  demant  in  1790,  vis.,  1,500,000,  inmuing  at  the 
Muna  rata  aa  whola  popolation,  L  a.,  10^16  timaay  aqoals  15,840,000 

m 

The  English  element  in  1900  waa  8.3  par  cent,  Canadian- 
English,  5  per  cant  of  total  foreign  d«nant  13.8  per 
cent  of  10,111,638  (daaeen  I:Lnts  of  inmdgnUiona  ainaa 
1790  not  anninanitad  aa  foraign  alamant  in  oanana  of 

1900)  1,344.833 

Total  for  English  element  20,437,892 
Irukanhd  Scotch  Memeni 


White  persons,  with  both  parents  born  in  Ireland  4,000,954 
White  paraona,  with  ona  parent  bom  in  Ireland,  the  other 

native,  divided  by  2  488,709 
White  persons,  with  one  paront  Imrn  in  Ireland,  the  other 

in  some  other  foreign  country,  divided  by  §  321,949 

Sooteh  parentage  figured  by  aama  mathod,  total  687,301 

Total  5^498,918 
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n 

600,000  moltipUed  bj  10^  equals  6,336,000 

UI 

The  Irivli  thmont  in  1900  was  ^9.2  percent,  tho  Scotch 
2.4  ]>er  cent  of  the  total  foreign  element,  together,  21.6 
per  cent.  21.6  per  cent  of  10,111,533  eqoala  2,184,091 
Total  for  Stioleli  and  Irish  akmeiit  13,919,004 

The  three  leading  elementSy  therefore^  if  the  above 
methods  of  ealcolation  be  correct^  compare  aa  f  oUowa :  — 

Gemmii  elmaent  18,400,000 

English  element  20. 100.000 

Irish  and  Sootoh  dlftvants  13,900.000 

Total  52,700,000 

Laaring  for  oflier  ^  naliooal  stoeki,  Scaadinariaas,  Freoeh 

and  other  Lktao  etoeks,  Slavie  raees,  Habim  aadotibats  14>290»000 
Oolofatotalwhita  popolatiim  m  1900of  66^990,000 

The  German  is  but  two  milliuns  ])ehind  tlie  lirL;est,  the 
English  stock.  By  adding  its  large  contribution,  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  millions  (or  about  27  per  cent  of 
the  entire  white  population  of  the  United  States)  to  the 
twenty  millions  or  more  from  England,  it  has  made  the 
American  people  a  Germanic  nation. 


*  The  writer  hopes  at  a  future  time  to  worit  oat  move  hi  dstaU  the  com* 
parisc»  of  tha  vanmH  aatiooal  aad  xaaial  alsinsiits  that  naka  np  the : 
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THB  JHILTTBNOB  OF  THB  OTCTtMAWB  IK  THB  KATBBIAL 
DSTSLOPMENT  OV  THB  COUHTBT 

I.  THEIB  FBOMU}£NCE  IN  AORICULTUBB  AND  DBPENDSNT 

MANUFAOTUBES 

Tlw  GrOimaiis  as  farmers ;  leaduig  traits ;  as  owners  of  homesteads ;  set- 
tlement of  the  limestone  arena  ;  their  c)u»ice  of  laud  with  rich  forest 
growth  ;  the  best  farmer;!,  in  Ihc  United  States  -  Ainerican  specuiltica 
produced  by  Grermaus  ;  fruit-growiag — Suhwerdkopf,  the  first  straw- 
berry grower  in  N«w  Turk;  vinienltiim  ta  C«lifonuft»  Miaioari,  etc. ; 
Anaheim,  Galifonds— Adnpbilnlity  of  the  Geraaan  farmer  —  Allied 
pursuits:  forestry;  nurseries;  gardening;  landscape-gardening  —  The 
manufacture  of  food  products  :  preserving  and  pickling;  miniiic^^  and 
manufacture  of  cereals;  sugar  and  salt  indusfcriM;  small  producers; 
Imtehers,  bakers,  etc. ;  brewing ;  hotels. 

The  Qmnam  asfairmm 

If  we  would  know  the  characteristics  of  the  German 
farmer  in  the  United  States,  we  should  go  back  again  to  the 
Pennsylvania-German  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Whether 
located  in  Pennsylvania  or  in  colonies  to  the  north  or  souths 
this  t}'pe  of  settler  invariably  showed  the  same  unsurpassed 
qualifications  for  success  in  agriculture.  No  one  has  fur- 
nished us  "with  a  better  characterization  of  the  Pennsjl- 
wiiarGemuui  faimeri  or  was  better  qualified  to  speak 
concerning  hinii  tihan  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  whose  sixteen 
rubrics,  whereby  the  Pennsylvania-German  farmer  was 
distinguishable  from  the  native,  have  been  given  in  an 
early  chapter.*  By  combining  the  features  named  by  Dr. 
Rush  with  some  of  those  emphasized  at  later  periods,  the 
characterifitics  of  the  German  farmer  in  the  eighteenth 

>  Yolnine    Chapter  t>  pp.  131-198. 
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and  nineteenth  centuries  may  be  Bummed  up  under  the 
following  heads :  — 

L  He  looked  for  good  hwd^  preferring  such  as  was  air 
ready  slightly  improved.  He  selected  land  of  rich  forest 
growth,  and  by  paying  cash  for  it  frequently  displaced 
even  native-bom  settlers  from  the  best  farm-lands. 

IL  His  methods  of  farming  were  those  of  thoroughness 
and  patient  labor.  He  would  clear  tliu  land  carefully  of 
stumps  and  stones,  and  aim  at  producing  the  lai  n  est  pos- 
sible yield  per  acre.  He  believed  in  a  rotation  of  crops,  so 
as  not  to  exhaust  the  land^  for  he  planned  for  the  f uture^ 
and  with  a  view  to  permanent  possession. 

ni.  The  native  American  farmer  was  wasteful;  the 
German  invariably  economical.  Economy  was  the  rule  of 
his  life.  He  saved  even  the  wood,  which  seemed  so  abund- 
ant^ using  stoves  instead  of  huge  fireplaces,  constructing 
fences  of  a  hind  that  did  not  squander  wood.  In  his  mode 
of  life  he  was  frugal,  his  diet  was  simple,  his  famiture 
plain  but  substantial,  and  his  clothing  of  the  best  material, 
calculated  to  last  a  long  time.  If  his  standard  of  living 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  native  populatioD,  it  was  best 
fitted  to  insure  suc  cess  in  farming. 

IV.  He  was  very  considerate  of  his  live-stock,  feeding 
his  horses  and  cattle  well,  and  housing  them  instead  of 
letting  them  run  wild.  In  the  winter  he  kept  them  warm 
in  bams  or  stables.  He  kept  them  hard  at  work>  but  never 
overworked  them. 

v.  Eveiyihing about  his  place  was  in  good  order^  fences^ 
houses,  gardens,  and  agricultural  implements.  He  first 
built  a  great  bam  to  keep  his  grain.  The  barn  was  more 
imposing  than  the  house,  and  the  particular  architectural 
style  of  German  barn,  built  first  in  Pennsylvania,  made 
its  way  down  the  Ohio^  and  can  be  seen  in  Wisconsin,  or 
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wherever  the  German  abides.  Before  the  days  of  the  rail- 
road,  the  German  farmers  used  a  wagon  equally  cuuspic- 
U0U3  and  serviceable.  The  Conestoga  \?agon  "  was  a 
familiar  sight  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Carolinas,  and  ia 
the  later  days  of  westward  progreuy  itsdeacendaot  crossed 
the  plains  under  the  familiar  name  of  praiiie  schooner." 
The  hoose  of  the  German  farmer  was  oonetmcted  of  stone 
for  permanent  occupancy^  though  for  reasons  of  economy 
it  generally  took  a  aeoond  generation  to  huild  it  This 
characteristic  is  noticeable  to-day  in  Wisconsin,  where  the 
dwelling  of  the  farmer  is  yery  often  built  of  light-colored 
brick. 

VI.  The  German  farmer  did  most  of  his  work  with  liis 
own  hands,  and  was  assisted  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Large  families  on  the  farm  were  therefore  a  source  of 
proBpcrity,  and  this  economic  fact  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  large  families.  Children  were  welcomed  as  a  joy^ 
and  an  asset.  Hired  labor  was  used  only  in  hanreet-tune. 

VII.  The  Germans  made  it  a  matter  of  pride  to  keep 
their  farms  in  their  own  families  generation  after  genera- 
tion. This  was  as  true  of  the  Mennomtes  of  Lancaster 
County,  PennsylYaniay  as  of  the  German  immigrants  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  or  Texas.  They 
kept  their  own  land,  aiul  bou«jht  out  their  neighbors  of 
other  nationalities.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  kept 
the  Irish  moving,  in  the  nineteentli,  they  did  so  with  the 
native  population.  This  tendency  has  frequently  been  a 
cause  of  fear  for  the  natiye  population.  In  the  northern 
part  of  New  York,  for  instance,  an  objection  was  made  in 
Lewis  County  to  the  importation  there  of  German  farmers, 
the  hidden  leason  being  their  great  sncoess  in  comparison 
with  others.^ 

>  Bued  on  ft  itattaiiit  of  VtaSimm  liberty  Hjde  Baileji  diiMtor  of  (bo 
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Tlie  abofMamed  characteristics  of  the  German  farmer 
aie  also  essentially  those  that  insuie  success  in  farming  as 
a  profession*  While  one  or  another  national  stock  has  at 
times  been  very  suocessfol  at  fanning^  still  there  is  none 
whose  record  has  been  so  consistent  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  German,  throughout  a  period  of  over  two  centuries, 
has  proved  himself  the  most  successful  farmer  in  the 
United  States.  Statistics  show  that  the  more  recent  Ger- 
man imniicfrants  of  tlie  ninett'enth  century  have  upheld 
the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Gt  i  iium  farmer  in  the  United 
States.  The  Census  Report  of  V.HJO  furnishes  statistics  of 
homesteads,  farm-homes,  and  other  homes,  owned  by  the 
vartoufl  national  elements  of  the  population.  Under  the 
title  '^farm-homes/'  ownership  by  tiie  leading  nationalities 
is  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  32.' 

^Tbe  table  shows  that  the  farmers  of  German  parentage 
own  522,252  farm-homes,  or  almost  three  times  as  many 
as  the  next  largest  foreign  element,  viz.,  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  almost  as  many  as  the  number  offarm-liuiues 
owned  by  the  next  three  most  successful  f oreig-n  elements 
added  r(^etlier,  Great  Britain  183,1^^7.  Trekiud  170,908, 
and  Scandinavia  174,  694.  Mannhardt-  makes  an  attempt 
to  estimate  the  number  o£  iarms  and  other  homesteads 
which  each  element  possessed  in  1900  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  He  finds  that  oat  of  a  population  of 

New  York  State  College  of  Agricoltute,  Cornell  Universitj.  A  similar  teod- 
eney  fau  appemd  midw  tin  wxit«r*t  obtenrBtimi  in  LaiuMtor  County, 

PenoBylvaiuaf  where  several  people  of  Scotch-Iri  Ji  descent,  rcpreaeatingtet> 
tiers  of  a  very  early  period,  havp  oomplumi  d  f  tl.o  Aniish  in  Lancaster 
County  because  of  their  extraordutary  buecess  as  farmerSj  and  their  tend* 
enoy  to  buy  up  tbe  lands  of  all  other  old  families. 

>  TM/Uk  Cmnu  of  ifte  UtM  SuOm,  1900,  toL  ii,  BopnlalioB,  put 
p.  742,  table  cxrv. 

*  Deutaek^mmbaiiiackt  (MUdbaMdWir,  Jahrgiag  tr  (1004),  HmH  2,  pp. 
30  if. 
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Sutes,  Ter- 


Total  priTsie 


Total  of  all 
in  United 
StetM 
Parentage 
in  U.  S.  (or 
onknowD) 
Aiutria- 
Hung^ry 
Canada 
(English) 
Canada 
(VV«nefa) 
Germany 
Great 
Britain 
Ireland 
Italy 
Poland 
Russia 
Scandinavia 
Other 
countries 
Mixed  for- 
eign popula- 
tion 


14,083,882 

8,091,658 
192,068 

207,580 

159,590 
1,983,9x7 

835,513 
1,234,108 
141,636 

121,971 
128,206 
437,616 

228,625 


Total  Farm- 


OWNED 


Ft— 


Uakmnni 


4,906,911 

2,270,194 

1,042,359 

111,926 

3,679,240 

1,682,461 

638,262 

84,405 

O4y0f  U 

AKK 
ODD 

49,971 

19,837 

16,952 

1,029 

24,401 

10,095 
337.366 

8,629 
zc6.3ca 

417 

183,157 
176,968 
6,321 

12,478 

13416 
174,094 

87.780 
85,320 
2,091 
4,795 
7,216 
70,788 

49,278 
52,051 
1,005 
5,725 
3.212 
64,873 

3.987 
3,734 
1^ 
227 
374 
4,170 

81,292 

34,967 

20,808 

1»691 

48,851 

21,311 

14,688 

1,044 

10,0(X),  the  liiitlves  of  Great  Britain  have  919  farm-homes,* 
those  of  Scandinavia  896,  of  Germany  of  Ireland 
442,  of  the  United  States  (and  unknown)  849.  The  aver- 
age of  all  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  together  is  732 
in  10,000.  The  Germans  are  therefore  stupaased  in  pro* 
portion  to  fheirnnmberB  (though  not  in  aetoal  numhere) 
bj  the  British  and  SeaadinaTianB.  Of  owned  &nn-hom^ 
steads,  he  calculates  that  the  British  possessed  721  in  a 
populatiou  u£  10,000,  the  Scandinavians  717,  the  Germans 

'  Owned  aud  hired. 
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611,  the  Irisb  only  354,  tlie  nataTes  of  the  United  States 586 ; 

the  general  average  was  511  in  10,000.  In  the  possession  of 
owued  other  homesteads,  the  Gurmaiis  lead  all  others,  hav- 
ing 952  in  a  population  of  10,000,  the  Irish  next  with  893, 
followed  by  the  English  Canadians  with  719.  The  natives 
of  the  United  States  (and  unknown)  had  425,  and  the  gen- 
eral average  was  502  in  10,000.'  The  high  standing  of  the 
Scandinavians  in  the  possessionof  farm-homes  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  piimarily  an  agricultural 
people,  and  do  not  enter  oiher  pursoits  with  the  same  zeaL 
The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  living  more  in  the  cities, 
stand  high  in  the  possession  of  other  homesteads,  and  do 
not  show  the  same  snccess  in  the  acquiring  of  farm " 
homesteads.  The  German  population  shows  marked  suc- 
cess m  the  activities  of  buth  the  town  and  the  country, 
taking  first  rank  in  the  former,  third  in  the  latter  ( iti  pro- 
portion to  their  niimbors).  It  must  be  reiiienil)ered,  how- 
ever, that  with  greater  numbers  the  high  ratio  is  more 
difficult  to  maintain,  and  therefore  the  German  and  the 
native  elements  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
most  of  the  others.  In  actual  numbers^  persons  of  German 
parentage  (i.  e.».  bom  in  Gennany  or  bom  in  the  United 
States  of  German  parents)  surpass  by  far  all  other  foreign 
stocks  as  owners  of  farm*homes.  As  the  table  above  proves, 
they  own  10.6  per  cent  of  all  the  larm-homes  in  the  United 
States,  or  almost  as  many  as  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scan- 
dinaviau  elements  together.  They  have  maintained  to  the 
present  day  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  German  agri- 

*  The  TiativL'S  of  Great  Rritain  have  124,  Scandinavirtn<i  113  in  10,000. 
If  we  add  tbe  two  raticw  of  farm  and  of  other  homesteads  we  tind  that  the 
Germans  own  1563  homesteada  in  a  poptdation  of  10,000,  the  English  Can- 
•dims  1S87,  tlw  Irish  1347, tlM  nativwof  fh«  Unitad  States  1013^  th*  Soan- 
dinavians  800|  the  British  845.  If  Mannhardt's  calculation  be  correet*  tlm 
the  Germans  nre  by  fnr  the  most  saccMtfnl  hflmt-aaskaw  tad.  iaxUk^OiwaiKn 
of  all  the  eleujients  of  the  popolation. 
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evltiiristSy  that  of  bong  the  most  suocettful  fiamen  in  the 
United  States. 

The  German  influence  on  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country  cannuL,  however,  be 
measured  merely  by  the  decades  coming  under  the  survey 
of  the  last  census  report.  A  constant  force,  German  agri- 
cultural industry  has  been  pushing  the  wheel  of  pro- 
sperity for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  location  of  the 
German  f  armexs  in  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  geological  formation  of  the  soil.  The 
limestone  areas  in  a  geological  map  of  Pennsylvania  would 
senre  as  a  map  of  the  Gennan  settlements.  Fust  they 
filled  in  the  Limestone  Island  adjaceut  to  Philadelphia, 
in  Lancaster  and  Jm^i  ks  counties  ;  then  they  crossed  the 
Bine  Kidge  into  tiie  Great  Valley,  floored  witli  limestoLie. 
This  valley  is  marked  by  the  cities  of  Easton,  Bethlehem, 
Allentown,  Beading,  Uarnsburg,  etc.  Following  it  to- 
wards the  southwest  along  the  trough  between  the  hills, 
fhey  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Central  Maryland^  and  by 
1732  following  the  same  formation  they  began  to  occupy 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  in  Virginia."  * 

They  continued  to  settle  in  limestone  areas  in  eyery 
new  territory,  as  for  instance  in  Kentucky,  where  they 
entered  the  Blue-Grass  Region  in  very  large  numbers 
during  and  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War.'  It 
is  an  iuterestuig  experiment  to  examine  the  geological 
maps  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  where  there  were 
both  Gierman  and  Irish  settierSy  such  as  Berks  or  Lancas> 
ter  counties.  The  Germans  are  most  numerous  where  the 
limestone  appears^  while  the  Irish  are  settled  on  the  slate 
formations.  This  phenomenon  is  repeated  so  often  that  it 

*  F.  J.  Turner,  Cbicngo  Reconl'JItmtd,  AagiMt  28, 1901. 
>  CI.  Volume  z,  Chapter  xn. 
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might  create  the  impreenon  that  the  early  settlers  had 
some  knowledge  of  geology.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  however,  that  they  studied  the  surface  of  the 
land  in  regard  to  its  vegetation  and  general  appearance, 
the  Irish  taking  land  well-watered,  near  the  big  rivers,  and 
the  Germans,  with  a  IxjUer  eye  for  good  land,  choosing 
that  on  which  there  grew  the  best  trees,  such  as  oaks,  a 
sure  sign  of  good  land.  Another  guiding  principle  in  their 
choice  was  the  selection  of  land  the  natural  features  of 
which  resembled  closelj  those  of  the  ooantrj  they  had 
left.  The  Scoteh-Irish  would  select  well-watered  meadow 
land,  such  as  they  had  been  brought  up  on  in  Ulster 
County  in  ihe  north  of  Ireland;  the  Germans  would  pre- 
fer undulating  country  of  rich  forest  growth,  like  that  of  * 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  This  principle  of  selecting  land 
similar  to  that  which  was  found  good  at  home  pies  ailed 
even  on  a  second  and  third  choice.  Remarkable  instances 
have  occurred  in  the  case  of  families  who  have  migrated 
farther  and  fartlier  westward,  generation  after  generation, 
of  the  choice  of  a  farm  or  homestead  almost  identical  in 
appearance  with  the  one  owned  by  them  in  the  original 
locality.  As  for  the  Germans  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  haj^wned  that  the  best  land  they  found  and  that  also 
which  was  most  similar  to  the  Palatinate,  their  native 
eonntiy,  was  included  in  the  limestone  areas. 

In  Wisconsin  the  German  immigrants  of  theninetettith 
century  showed  good  judgment  in  their  selection  of  the 
heavily  wooded  districts,  those  being  sure  indications  to 
them  of  good  soil.  Preferrinof  to  get  the  best  yield  from 
a  smaller  acreage,  tiiey  left  to  others  the  prairie  land  and 
the  big-farm  region,  whenever  a  choice  was  possible.  They 
proved  the  wisdom  of  working  with  a  view  to  the  future. 
They  were  enabled  in  time  to  eneroach  upon  the  possee* 
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sions  of  less  skillful  farmers,  and  pay  good  prices  for 
desirable  land,  "In  whole  townships  and,  in  some  statiis, 
ahiiost  whole  counties,  their  superior  thrift  and  skill  had 
enabled  them  to  dispossess  the  native  American  farmers."* 
« Their  [the  Pennsylvania-German  farmers']  limestone 
farms  became  the  wheat  granaries  of  the  country.  Their 
gieaty  weUrbuilt  barns,  fine  stock,  and  big  Conestoga 
wagons  were  an  objecHesson  to  the  other  sections." '  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  German  fimners  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  Northwest  at  the  present  day.  They  haye  con- 
tributed  a  large  bhaie  toward  making  this  country  a  wheat 
gi*anary  of  the  "world.  An  acute  observer*  of  economic 
conditions  in  the  West  presents  the  following  syllogism: 
A  failure  o£  the  wheat  crop  means  huaucial  failure  for 
the  year  in  the  United  States.  A  great  part  of  the  success 
of  the  wheat  erop  depends  upon  the  skill  and  industry  of 
the  German  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  Therefore,  a  sue- 
oessf  nl  financial  year  depends  yery  largely  upon  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  German  farmer  of  the  Northwest. 

The  historian  Lamprecht,  of  tlio  University  of  Leipzig, 
said  that  during  his  trip  to  the  United  States  he  had  seen 
but  two  well-cnltivatpd  areas,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah, 
the  result  of  religious  enthusiasm  *  on  the  one  hand,  of 
German  nationality  on  the  other.  But  when  measured 
by  European  standards,  he  declares  there  is  but  one  well- 

*  Turner,  Cliicago  Record-Heraid,  September  4,  1901. 
>  Tamer,  nywu,  Aogott  28, 1901. 

<  Dr.  Walther  Wewr,  «i  tlw  time  eoDsul^aacal  of  the  Gennaa  Enfiife, 

located  at  Chicago. 

*  In  Utah  and  the  Mormon  state*  the  population  is  larjjelv  English.  (See 
map,  Vuliune  it  p.  576.)  We  ought  therefore  not  to  be  iuciiiied  to  attribute 
the  agricultaral  aneQen  to  religkms  eofhnsiMiD,  iMt  to  Englisli  skin  k  f siu- 
ing.  The  •tetoneiit  would  then  be  ftltoted  to  retd  tiuit  the  two  beet  fam- 
ing ateas  in  the  United  States  are  Pennsylvaoiik  and  Utah,  the  one  doe  to 
Gennaiif  the  other  to  Englieh  ekiU  in  fonning. 
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cultivated  area,  and  that  is  Pennsjlvaoia/  Still  he  was 
filled  with  admixatioii  as  he  passed  through  WisooDsm, 
from  Chicago  to  MOwaukee :  "  The  blaok  soil  here  gives 
evidence  of  uncommon  fertility;  forests  of  oak  shoot  up- 
ward, cleared  of  all  brushwood  by  painstaldng  colonists 
—  rich  farms  abound,  and  the  prosaic  frame  cottages  are 
replaced  partly  by  stone  houses;  farmers  are  seoii  plowing 
behind  three  horses ;  mowing-machines  and  merry  harvest 
wagons  present  a  j^Liinj>tuous  picture.  In  the  prettiest  parts 
it  seems  as  if  we  liad  come  into  a  land  such  as  the  Ger- 
man farmer  might  dream  of :  an  improved  Germany,  a 
region  of  which  the  poet  had  a  foreboding  when  he  said^ 
'  And  like  a  garden  was  the  land  to  look  upon/  Such  is 
the  land  of  the  German  iunoBr,  the  land  of  German  in- 

American  ytedalties 

In  previous  chapters  the  Latin  farmer,"  so-called  be- 
cause he  had  received  a  college  (gymnasium)  or  university 
education,  was  spoken  of  as  commonly  unsuccessful  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  political  refugees  of  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  period  of  1848  far  more  frequently  entered  the 
professional  careers  and  lived  in  the  large  cities.  Many  of 
them,  however,  were  conspicuous  as  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral nde.  There  were  such  "  Latin  farmers  "  as  Friedrich 
MUnchy*  who  cultivated  the  old  Duden  farm  near  the  banks 

>  Eftrl  LampTMht,  Ammema  (F^iborg  i/B.  1906),  p.  65.  It  tb*  opin- 
ion of  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  director  of  the  Now  York  State  College  of 

A^cnltijre,  Cornell  Universitv,  that  Lancaster  and  Chester  counties  in 
Pennsylvania  are  models  as  farmin<»  areas,  and  probably  the  richeet,  pro- 
portiunate  to  their  size,  in  the  United  Statea.  Lancaster  ia  a  German  eountj; 
Chnter  hu  »  miitd  populfttion  of  GoiDam,  Swodoi*  Engliib,  Sootdi-Iriihp 
Mid  Webb. 

*  Lamprecht,  tupra,  p.  24. 
.  *  Cf.  Volume  i,  pp.  442  ff.  Miinch  wm  ft  refugee  of  the  period  of  1830. 
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of  the  Missouri  River^  the  fingehnaon  family  at  Bellevillei 
niinoiBy  and  the  impoeiDg  figure  of  old  Hecker,  militaiy 
leader  of  the  Grerman  BeYolution  in  Baden,  Toteian  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  gendeman  farmer.  Some  of  these  excep- 
tional men  became  noted  in  the  history  of  American  farm- 
ing for  their  culti^  atii.n  of  specialties.  Such  was  Pfeller, 
of  Wisconsin,  ivlio  is  faniDus  in  the  history  of  American 
horticulture  for  tln'  owtli  of  an  apple,  which  he  has  called 
the  "  Pewaukee  a])ple."  Another  Wisconsin  forty-eijj^hter, 
Lewis,  became  widely  known  as  a  pig-man,  his  breeds  be- 
coming famous  throughout  the  country/  Within  the  past 
years  a  large  number  of  German  agriculturists  have  come 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Ameri- 
can conditions.  They  generally  found  that  in  scientific 
agriculture  the  J  had  little  to  learn  from  America,  in  spite  of 
her  enormons  crops.  Under  far  less  favorable  conditions 
the  German  farmer  in  his  own  country  has  been  forced  to 
call  into  requisition  the  maximum  of  skill,  industry,  and 
thorons^'h  study  of  conditions.  Nevertheless  the  German 
agneuitural  investigator  confessedly  finds  something-  to 
reward  him  for  his  travels  in  the  United  States.  Ohl'  Ameri- 
can feature  is  fruit-growing  on  a  large  scale,  i.  e.,  by  the 
acre,  and  another  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery.'  Bot^ 
of  these  American  features  are  due  to  special  conditions 
which  the  farmer  in  this  country  had  to  contend  with  and 
meet,  the  first  being  a  great  demand  for  fruit  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  second  a  device  absolutely  necessary 
for  saving  labor  on  the  farm.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs  that  the  Grerman  farmer  has  con- 

^  Both  of  the  latter  examples  were  furuisbed  the  writer  by  Professor 
Bailey,  wlio  Ukewise  oommeated  upon  the  fine  type  of  manhood  that  these 
individuals  ivpiMeiited. 

*  The  mriter  is  indebted  for  this  infoniiation  to  Professor  G.  N.  Laumm, 
of  the  New  York  State  Agrionltoral  College,  Coraell  Univenitj. 
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Iribnted  a  irortikj  share  in  the  eolation  ci  both  of  these 
problems.^ 

One  of  the  earliest  to  grow  fruit  by  the  acre  was  a 
Qerman  on  Long  laland, — Johann  Schwerdkopf,  native 
of  Hessen,  by  trade  a  gun-maker.  He  came  to  America 

somewhere  between  1740  and  1750,  settling  on  Long 
Island.  lie  was  a  versatile  genius,  and  finding  a  demand 
among  the  people  for  medicines,  he  began  with  the  manu- 
facture of  bitters.  He  then  cultivated  TOse-l)iishes  and 
made  rose-\^  ater,  but  his  medicines  or  bitters,  extracted 
from  plants  he  had  gathered  in  the  woods,  found  a  more 
ready  sale.  The  Revolutionary  Wnr  destroyed  Schwerd-  - 
kopf's  rose-gardens,  but  after  1783  he  started  up  again 
undismayed.  The  jack  of  three  trodee^  he  finally  found 
masteiy  in  a  fourth.  With  an  eye  toirard  business  he 
noticed  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  fond  of  f rait 
and  berries.  He  now  began  to  torn  his  attention  to  the 
earliest  fruit  of  spring,  the  strawberry.  At  first  he  rented 
and  tbon  bought  large  stretches  of  cheap  land  and  planted 
acres  upon  acres  with  strawberries.  The  cultivation  of  this 
luscious  early  fruit  had  beeu  nec^lected  before  Schwerdkopf 
took  it  up.  He  made  the  strawberry  a  favorite  dish  for 
the  New  Yorkers.  Every  year  his  plantation  grew,  and  the 
owner  soon  had  a  monopoly  of  the  strawberry  sale  in 
the  markets  of  New  York.  His  rapid  success  gave  rise 
to  the  fiction  that  he  had  discovered  a  treasure  bnriod 
underground  during  the  Revolutionary  War^  and  thereby 
hud  the  foundation  of  his  wealth/ 

Viniculiure 

From  tiie  earliest  time  the  Germans  made  attempts  to 

'  The  subject  of  agriculturul  machiuery  will  be  disouftsed  iii  the  aezt  chap- 
tor  (m)  nndar  Uw  gBnoil  head  of  toelmiml  indinkriM. 
*  8m      deut$dU  PienUr,  voi  iii,  pp.  143-14S.  8ebii«fdkopf  appeut  lot 
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cultivate  the  grape  iti  the  United  States.  They  tried  it  in 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri^ 
Califomia,  and  elsewhere.  In  South  CaroliDa  the  first  ool- 
onkts,  enthused  over  their  discovery  of  the  wild  grape, 
allowed  their  e^»ectati«Nis  to  nee  high,  bat  their  hopes 
were  not  realized.  We  have  seen  *  how  the  Swiss  eolony 
at  Yevay,  Indiana,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  made 
a  determined  effort  bat  failed.  The  output  of  twenty^four 
huudrud  gallons  in  1810  increased  to  five  thousand  gal- 
lons in  lS17,biit  the  hope  of  successfully  competing  with 
foreign  wines  had  to  be  abaodoned.  The  European  vari- 
•  eties  of  the  grape  would  not  prosper  on  Americ  in  soil,  nor 
were  the  native  American  species  suitable  for  the  table 
or  for  wine  until  subjected  to  a  process  of  cultivation. 
The  Frenchman,  John  Francis  Dufour,  bis  family  and 
brothers,  the  brothers  Siebenthal,  Philip  Battens,  and 
J ean  D.  Mererod,  f  onght  a  good  fight  at  Yefvay  in  the  inter- 
ests of  American  grape-culture,  proving  through  their  mis- 
f  ortones  that  the  European  grape  will  notprosper  in  Eastern 
North  America.  Only  one  of  tiieir  varieties,  known  as  the 
Cape  grape,  yielded  good  returns,  but  the  location  seemed 
uniavorable,  their  vines  sickened,  the  fruit  rotted,  and  a 
tilling  pest  in  1832  or  1833  practically  ruined  the  colony's 
vineyar  Is.  In  an  early  account '  of  the  few  vineyards  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States  about  1825  are  mentioned  the 
successful  attempts  of  the  Bappists  at  Harmony,  Indiana, 
and  the  work  of  the  Grerman  Thonuis  Echelburger,  who 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  twenty  vineyards  near 
York|  Pennsylvania. 

tiw  last  tiaM  IB  a  doommnt  of  the  vcar  1794,  wImm  Im  is  ««IIed  mi  old  tDin* 

who  lives  at  the  ooner  of  Fulton  Street  and  Lom  Lane,  Brooklyn.  Papm 
bearing  his  si^atnre  spcll  hit  nuie  alio  Swortooop  and  Smctoopa. 

•  Cf.  Volume  I,  p.  4du. 

*  liiat  of  Kaflnesque,  American  ManwU  o/  the  Grape- Vine  and  the  Art  qf 
Matmg  Wmt,  pabliahad  in  188a 
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In  the  eyolution  of  the  native  varieties  of  the  American 
grape,  Qennane  have  oontribnted  a  prominent  shaie.  The 
Catawba^  was  cat  by  Major  John  Adlmn  6om  a  grape- 
vine of  much  renown  owned  by  the  German  innkeeper, 
Mrs.  Scholl,  of  Moatgomeiy  County,  Mary  kind.  "A  Ger- 
man priest,  who  saw  Mrs.  SclioU^s  vines  in  full  bearing 
and  when  ripe,  pronounced  them  the  true  Tokay."  John 
Adlum,  one  of  the  most  ingenuous  benefactors  of  our 
agriculture,"  pruned  the  vine  in  February,  1819,  for  the 
sake  of  the  cuttmga^"  and  subsequently  (1825)  sent  some 
to  Nicholas  Longwoith  of  Cincinnati,  who  trained  them 
sncceeBfully^  and  proved  the  Catawba's  vonderful  com*  * 
mercial  poesibilittes,  Longwoith,  often  called  the  father 
of  American  grape-cultnre/'  employed  German  vine-dress- 
ers* and  was  often  guided  by  Crerman  opinion,  e.  g., We 
have  been  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Cape  grape,  from 
the  opiuioii  of  our  German  vine-dres6ers  and  German  wine- 
drinkers,  who  are  opposed  to  sugar  and  brandy  in  the 
manufacture  of  wine."^  It  is  probable  also  that  Long^ 
worth  received  his  inspiration  for  viniculture  when  in  1822 
he  acquired  by  purchase  the  beautiful  home  of  Martin 
Baum,  famous  for  its  gardens  and  vineyards. * 

Another  American  variety  of  great  commercial  promin- 
enoe  for  its  wine-fffodocing  qualities  is  the  so-called  Nor- 
ton's Virginia/'  It  was  praeticsUy  discovered  by  tiie 
Germans  of  Bfissonii  Mr.  George  Hnsmann,  writing  in 
1865,  says  of  it :  **lt  was  about  this  time  [1850]  that  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  grape-growers  was  drawn  toward 
a  small,  insignificant-looking  grape,  which  had  been  ob- 

»  See  L.  H.  Bailey,  The  Evolution  qf  Our  Native  Fruits^  pp.  S3^  (New 
lork,  MaomiUaD,  1898.) 

*  Cf.  Bnktf^  suprOf  ppb  96417 :  Am  MOOVBt  of  LoDgworlli't  bMt  Tin** 
dresser,  the  German  '^EitiMr  Ammeo.'' 

>  Cf.BMle7,p.48.  «  Gi.  Totoaa    p.  42& 
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tained  by  a  Mr.  Wiedersprecker  from  a  Mr.  Heinrichs,  who 
bad  brought  it  from  CincinDati,  and  almost  at  the  same 
tiiney  by  Dr.  Kehr,  who  had  brought  it  with  him  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  vine  Beemed  a  tough  cnBtomer,  and  its  f  mit 
very  iosignificant  when  eompared  with  the  large  bnnch  and 
beiry  of  the  Catawba,  bat  we  soon  obeenred  that  it  kept  its 
foliage  bright  and  green,  when  that  of  the  Catawba  became 
Sickly  and  dropped;  and  also  that  no  rot  or  mildew  dam- 
aged the  fruit,  when  that  of  the  Catawba  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  it.  After  a  few  years  a  few  bottles  of  wine  were 
made  from  it,  and  found  to  be  very  good.  Rut  at  this  time 
it  almost  received  its  death-blow  by  a  very  unfavorable  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Longworth,  who  had  been  asked  his  opinion 
of  it,  and  pronounced  it  worthless.  Of  course,  with  the 
majontjy  the  fiat  of  Mr.  Longworth,  the  father  of  Amei* 
ican  grapeHsnitnre,  was  conclosiye  evidenoe^  and  they  abanr* 
doned  it.  Not  aU,  however ;  a  few  perseveied,  among  them 
Messrs.  Jacob  Rommel,  Poeschel,  Langendoeiler,  Gfein, 
and  myself.  After  a  few  years  more  wine  was  made  from 
it  in  larger  quantities,  found  to  be  much  better  than  the 
first  imperfect  samples  ;  and  now  that  dcsi)ised  and  con- 
demned grape  is  tJie  great  variety  for  red  wine,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  best  Buri^^undv  and  Port.  T  think  that 
it  is  preeminently  a  Missouri  grape.  Here  it  seems  to  have 
found  the  soil  in  which  itiiounshes  best.  I  have  seen  it  in 
Ohio,  but  it  does  not  look  there  as  if  it  was  the  same  grape.*' 
Another  variety,  called  the  "  Cynthiana/*  supposed  to  have 
been  picked  up  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas^  is  ahnost  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  *^  Norton/'  and  Mr.  Hnsmann  wrote 
in  1865| "  promises  fair  to  beoomea  dangerous  rival  to  Nor- 
ton's Virginia."  The  **  Norton  "  was  too  well  established^ 
however,  and  the  two  varieties  are  the  principal  wine- 
grapes  of  MijiJsOuri  and  the  middle  South.' 

»  Cf.  Baileji  tuprOf  pp.  79-SO. 
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Not  a  little  of  the  prosperity  that  ''robes  the  hillsides 

and  valleys"  of  Gasconade  County  and  beyond  is  due  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  George  Husmann,  who  1m  lieved 
firmly  in  the  future  of  the  American  vine,  fought  its  1(h  s, 
disseminated  necessary  information  about  its  culture,  and 
conducted  one  of  the  oldest  establifihments  in  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  American  vine  from  Amer- 
ican grapes.  George  Husmann  was  bom  near  Bremen  in 
1827)  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  when  eight 
years  of  age,  and  in  1849  was  taken  with  the  gold  fever. 
Shortly  after  he  was  called  back  to  Missouri  bj  his  favor- 
ite sister,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  wished  her 
brother  to  take  charge  of  Ihe  estate.  The  year  1851  found 
George  back  again  in  Gasconade  County,  and  then  his 
career  in  horticulture  be^n.  His  work  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  war,  in  which  he  served  as  lieutenant  and 
quartermaster  of  tlw  Fnurtli  Missouri  Regiment  of  Volun- 
teers. After  being  mustered  out  in  1865,  he  conducted 
extensive  nurseries  and  one  of  the  largest  fruit-farms  in 
the  state,  known  far  and  wide  as  a  model  farm,  the  pro- 
ducts of  which  won  the  first  awards  at  fairs  and  exposi- 
tions. In  1866  appeared  his  first  book^  Grapes  and 
Wine/'  and  in  1869  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
Gi  ap  c  Onltnristy"  which  was  the  first  American  journal 
to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  a  single  type  of  plant.  Since 
Adhim,  no  writer  of  books  has  so  clearly  and  forcibly 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  native  grapes  as  Hus- 
mann." *  He  was  chosen  in  1806,  with  Carl  Seliurz,  an 
elector  from  Missouri  for  the  election  of  the  President  of 
the  United  iStates,  and  a  member  of  the  convention  for 

*  The  quotation  is  from  Professor  Bailey's  Evolution  of  Our  Xalive  Fruits, 
p.  G9.  The  biographiMl  faets  of  the  oamr  of  Hnrauum  were  foraiehed  the 
miter  bj  hU  ioo,  George  C.  Hnnnaaii,  of  Wttlungton,  D.  C. 
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levinngthe  constitution  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  In  1870 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of 
the  Missouri  State  Uniyersily^  and  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber  of  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  established  the  Husmann  Nursp 
eries  at  Sedalia,  Missouri,  in  1872,  and  was  one  of  tiie 
first,  if  not  the  first  to  ship  cuttings  of  American  resistant 
vines  to  France  for  reestablishing  Ler  viDej  ai  ds.^  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Pomology  and  Forestry  of 
the  State  University  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  same  year 
originated  and  organized  (with  Parker  Eariej  the  Missis- 
sippi Horticultural  Society. 

Husmann  resigned  his  professorship  at  Missouri  Uni- 
versity in  1881  to  accept  the  management  of  the  Talcoa 
Vineyards  (Simonton  Estate)  in  Napa  County,  California. 
His  practical  experience  as  a  planter  and  his  theoretical 
equipment  as  a  professor  now  formed  the  foundation  for 
his  future  practical,  experimental,  and  scientific  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  California  the  European  vine  had 
grown  successfully,  but  now  the  ph^lluxeru  was  making 
inroads,  and  as  in  Europe  resistant  American  roots  were 
imported  from  the  Miasissippi  recfion.  Husmann,  repre- 
senting American  as  opposed  to  European  grape-culture 
for  America,  was  the  man  of  the  hour  who  could  advance 
viticulture  in  California.  The  danger  was  overcome  and 
grape^growing  in  California  received  a  more  secure  f  onnda- 

'  In  this  connection  mention  must  be  made  of  the  important  work  of  the 
German-iSIissourlan  Jacob  Kommel,  "  who  gave  bis  attention  to  the  breed- 
ing of  varieties,  using  anew  stock  —  the  rivcrbauk  grape  (VitLn  vulpina, 
or  V.  riparia)  —  as  tiie  parent  of  crosses."  (Bailej,  p.  C9.)  The  cord-like 
note  of  Aifl  ttoek  ccdfl  tfie  Attegki  of  tbo  imeet  phjlloxwm,  uid  hoaoo  it 
Ims  been  mod  noft  widely  to  bo  wuA  to  Europe  as  a  resistant  ptrent  ilook 

open  wbicTi  Kuropenn  varieties  nrc  n-nvfted.  "This  variet}'  is  ttOWftMCIW^ 
Btoae  of  tibe  vitioultore  of  the  Old  World."  (Bailej,  p.  92.^ 
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tion.  Husmann  vas  appointed  State  Statistieal  Agent  for 

California  in  1885,  selected  the  wines  for  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion (which  were  awarded  some  twenty  medals),  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Viticultural  Congress  at  Washington,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  horticultural  journals.  His  book, 
"Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making,"  reached  its  fourth 
edition  in  1896.  He  died  in  1902  on  his  ranch  in  Chiles 
Valley,  Napa  Oouatj,  survived  by  hk  iridow  and  six 
children. 

Of  the  latter,  George  G.  Hosmann  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  hie  £atiier  as  an  mvestigator  and  promoter  of  viti- 
cnlture  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Tiained  in  Missouri 
nnder  his  fadier^s  snperrision,  he  accepted  in  1882  a  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  extensive  Kohler  and  Froh- 
ling  vineyards  and  wineries  at  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  County, 
California;  in  the  folbnving  year,  however,  joining  his 
father  in  the  managfeineiit  of  the  Talcoa  vineyards,  where 
extensive  nurseries  for  resistant  stock  varieties  were  estab- 
lished, and  vineyards  replanted  with  the  new  vines.  In 
1887  George  C.  fiusmann  accepted  the  post  of  general 
foreman  of  Governor  Leland  Stanford's  famous  Vina  vine- 
yards and  wineries  at  Vina,  GaliEomia.  He  remained  there 
until  1890,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  vineyards  and 
wineries  of  Kohler  and  Frohling  at  Windsor  and  Glen 
lOlen,  Sonoma  Oonnty,  California.  After  completing  the 
vintage  there  of  1892,  he  managed  and  owned  with  his 
father  the  Oak  Glen  \nneyards  and  wineries  from  1892  to 
190(),  w  hen  he  accepted  the  government  appointment  of 
Poniologist  in  Charge  of  Viticultural  Investio^ations  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  this 
experimental  and  field  work  Mr.  Husmann's  influence  on 
the  development  of  viticulture  in  the  United  States  is  far- 
reaching  beyond  that  of  any  other  one  man,  and  he  worth- 
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jUj  eanies  on  in  the  South  and  ekewheie  the  great  work 
done  by  the  eider  Huemann  in  the  Misnssippi  and  Mia^ 
aouri  valleys  and  on  the  Padfie  slope. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  nursery  firms  of  the  country, 
who  have  rnntributed  largely  to  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
is  that  of  the  Germans,  Bush  6i  Son,  at  Bushberg.  south  of 
St.  Louis.  Their  catalogue  is  a  semi-scientific  pubhcatiou, 
used  as  a  text-book  in  Amerioan  agricultural  schools^  and 
famishes  a  complete  histoiy  of  the  American  grape,  its 
origin  and  genealogy,^ 

An  inteiestmg  occorrenoe  in  the  histoiy  of  American 
horticulture  was  an  influence  upon  the  grape-cnltore  of 
Europe  by  the  same  firm  of  Bush  &  Son.  It  happened 
that  the  phylloxera,  an  insect  of  American  origin  which 
preys  upon  the  roots  of  grape-vines,  having  found  its  way 
into  European  vineyards  by  exportation,  threatened  to 
destroy  the  grape  industry  of  Europe.  Bush  &  Son  discoT- 
ered  that  a  certain  American  variety  (the  riverbank  vine, 
F.  rymria  or  K  mlpina)  was  immune  from  the  attack 
of  the  insect  After  proving  that  the  American  vine  could 
be  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the  European  f  orms^ 
.  they  made  arrangements  to  meet  the  demand  from  abroad 
and  grew  millions  of  the  phylloxera-resistant  stocks  for 
shipment  to  Kuiope.  Thus  they  became  instrumental  in 
placing  the  European  grape  industry  on  an  entirely  new 
basis.^ 

As  already  stated^  one  of  the  most  successful  wine-produc- 

*  Cf.  Bush  &  Son,  and  Meissner,  Illustrated  Descrijitivfi  Catalogue  of 
American  Grape- Vines ;  a  Grapt'Grower't  Manual.  (3d  edition,  St.  Louis, 
1863, 4tli  edUkn,  1896i) 

*  "  AliMdjmilUoMof  AiiMsiMBgMpe-viaMa^ 

dredfl  of  thounaids  in  Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  etc."  Catalo'jne  of  Bmh  5on, 
and  3fetMncr,  quoted  bj  L.  H.  Bailey,  The  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruiti, 
p.  92. 
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ing  oeDtres  east  ol  Oalifoniia  ii  tbe  town  of  Hennanoy 
Gasoonade  County^  Mi«aiiiL  The  industrj  is  entif^Ij  in 
the  hands  of  Germana  and  was  so  from  the  begin  ning. 
The  state  of  Missonri  in  1904  shipped  one  twelfth  of  the 

wine  placed  on  the  market  by  all  states.  Of  the  surplus 
number  of  gallons  produced  by  the  state  in  that  year,  viz., 
3,0(38,780,  Gaseouade  County  furnished  2,971,57Ggalluiis, 
and  almost  all  of  this  amount  was  ]) r  od  need  at  and  imme- 
diately around  the  principal  city,  Hermann.' 

The  {oreign-bom  viticulturists  of  California'  were  more 
fortunate  io  having  their  fondest  hope  xealixed,  that  of 
seeing  the  European  varieties  of  the  grape  prosper  on 
American  soiL  Thus  one  of  the  eariiest  pioneers,  Jnlins 
Diesely  son  of  the  BhineUnd  (he  was  born  at  Geisenheim 
on  the  Rhine,  in  after  an  eventful  eareer,  drank 

Bhine  wine,  the  product  of  his  own  Rhenish  vines,  on  his 
**  Rhinefarm  "  in  Sonoma  County,  California.  Dresel  was 
of  the  superior  class  uf  "  Latin  farmers,"  had  been  a  stud- 
ent of  law  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  but  had  be- 
come involved  in  the  jiolitical  disturbances  of  1848,  and 
had  emigrated,  settling  tirst  in  Texas.  He  engaged  in 
farming  at  Sisterdale,  near  tbe  Guadalupe  River,  north  of 
San  Antonio,  and  was  the  first  in  that  section  of  Texas  to 
raise  wheat,  rye,  and  cotton  without  slave  labor.  Under 
great  di£Bcnlties  he  imported  Saxon  rams  and  therewith 
improved  the  Meiiean  sheep.  He  was  the  first  to  plant  a 

*  Cf.  W.  G.  B«k,  The  German  Settlement  Society  of  Philadelphia  and  its 
Ccionjf,  Bermann,  Miuouri,  p.  151,  eto.  8«9  alio  Voliuiw  t,  p.  444. 

*  Th»  bi^gmpbieal  notot  in  this  and  the  aaooeediag  p«nigimplu  an  iMsed 
on  oorrespondence  with  members  of  the  respective  families.  These  data  were 
famished,  on  tlie  writer's  suggestion,  by  the  untlrin<y  efforts  of  Professor 
£.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  Univeraitj  of  CaUfornis,  and  Mr.  Charles  Bnndschu 
of  8m  FxaaoiMQ*  who  have  thtia  oontribnted  Tiloabla  itoina  to  tho  butoty  of 
vMooltaM  in  fho  United  State!.  SeealaotheM&nowledgmeDiinVolnine  i, 
fb  008^  footaote. 
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ybeyard  wiih  the  Johannisbeig  Riesling,  ^Rrfaieh  at  fifst 
did  welly  but  in  the  Ihiid  yeariraa  destroyed  by  the  large 
Texas  red  ant,  which  invaded  the  vineyard  in  countless 
nnmbers  and  stripped  tlie  vines  of  every  vestige  of  green 
leaf.  In  the  year  1850  his  brother  Emil,  an  architect,  on 
a  visit  at  Sisterdale,  built  him  a  houso.  In  the  following 
spring,  Emil  with  four  friends  made  his  way  on  horseback 
through  the  wilderness  to  California,  and  in  partnership 
mth  Jacob  Giindlachin  1858  laid  out  the  Rbinefarm  Vine- 
yards, Sonoma  County*  Julias  Diesel  remained  on  Ins  £arm 
in  Texas  until  1862,  when,  his  Lincoln  sympathies  being 
well  known,  he  remoyed  to  San  Antonio  lor  greater  secur- 
ity. Emil  Dreseldied  in  1869  and  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
his  interest  in  the  Rlniief;irm  in  Sonoma  County,  Cali- 
fornia. Julius  Dresel  thereupon  sold  his  possessions  in 
Texas  and  with  his  family  removed  to  the  Rbinefarm. 
There  he  found  a  considerable  stock  of  wines  on  hand 
without  sales,  and  his  first  efforts  were  therefore  directed 
toward  creating  a  market,  which  he  accomplished  by  pe^ 
sonal  visits  to  the  large  Eastern  cities.  Then  he  devoted 
hi.  eBergies  to  improving  the  quaUty  of  the  wine  of  the 
Rbinefarm  by  importing  fine  varieties  of  grape-vines  from 
Germany  and  France.  In  the  year  1875  the  old  partner^ 
ship  betwpon  him  and  Jacob  Gundlach  was  discontinued, 
Mr.  Gundlach  establishing  the  wine  business  of  J.  Gund- 
lach &  Co.  (subsequently  the  Gundlach-Bundschu  Wine 
Company)  in  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Dresel  continuing  his 
yineyards  on  the  Rhinefarm.  When  the  phylloxera  made 
its  appearance  in  California  vineyards,  Julius  Dresel  was 
the  first  to  import  resistant  roots  from  the  Mississippi ; 
and  to  test  them  thoroughly  he  planted  them  with  the 
louse.  The  entire  vineyard  had  to  be  replanted  with  the 
American  stock,  upon  which  were  grafted  the  iiner  vane- 
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ties.  The  firat  CTop  fromyineB  grafted  to  lenstant  roote 
was  pressed  in  the  year  1878,  and  the  same  vines  are  bear^ 

lug  crops  to-day,  a  period  of  thirty  years.  After  the  phyl- 
loxeia  was  overcome  Dresel  continued  to  experiment  Fith 
noted  varieties  of  the  European  graj)e,  in  order  to  find  the 
very  best  vines  suited  to  his  soil  and  climate.' 

It  is  claimed  for  another  German-Califomian,  John 
Rock,  that  he  has  been  directly  xesponsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  larger  number  of  treee  and  plants  into  Cali- 
fornia than  any  other  one  man^  not  excepting  Luther 
Bnrbank.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  untiring  in 
his  purpose  to  stimulate^  broaden^  and  intensify  economic 
and  ornamental  horticultural  enterprise  in  his  state.  He 
labored  not  for  recognition,  but  for  joy  of  successful  ac- 
complishment, for  the  love  of  the  work  itself,  in  his  chosen 
field.  John  Rock  was  bom  in  Oberhessen,  of  noble  par- 
ents, in  the  year  1836.  Coming  to  this  country  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  employed  in  the  seed  business  until  the 
breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War.  He  joined  the  i^'iith  Reg- 
iment of  New  York  Zouaves^  conspicuous  for  their  dating 
service  and  severe  losaes,  and  remained  with  the  regiment 
four  years,  taking  part  in  nine  battles.  After  the  war,  in 
1866,  he  migrated  to  Calif omia^  at  first  being  employed 
by  James  lick.  A  few  years  later  he  founded  the  Bock 
Nnrseriee  on  tiie  Milpitas  Bead,  which  in  their  time  were 
recognized  as  of  the  first  rank.  In  1884  he  established 
the  Califoriiia,  Nurseries,  covering  over  twenty-five  hun- 

*  In  poUtiet  JaliiM  DtcmI  eontuHifid  a  •teneti  Bqnibli««n  tmtil  be  oppoaed 
tii0ptrlj*tpirotoctioniat  policy  in  the  eighties.  Allhougb  proud  of  bis  adopted 
country,  he  never  lost  his  love  for  the  Fatherland  and  desired  to  see  It  again. 
Leaving  his  business  in  the  bands  of  his  eldest  son  in  1801,  he  returned  to 
the  banlu  of  the  Rhine,  settling  down  at  Wiesbaden,  in  full  vigor  of  mind 
and  body.  ConttMtbg  m  «old  «lnl«  dimbiof  %  nmrataia,  h«  died  m  tiM  mum 
jmK  of  hit  ret«n  to  hit  belmd  Bhias. 
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died  acres  of  land*  at  l^es,  in  Alameda  Coimtj,  whieh  he 
managed  until  his  death  in  190L, 

Another  of  the  earliest  vineyardists  was  Charles  Krng, 
born  at  Trendelburg,  Prussia,  in  1825.  He  received  a 
university  education  at  Marburg,  and  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1847  as  a  teacher  in  the  Free-Thinkers'  Sciiool  of 
that  city.  When  he  heard  of  the  popular  uprising  in 
South  Germany,  he  returned  in  1848  to  fight  for  freedom 
in  the  Fatiierland.  After  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months 
he  came  hack  to  Philadelphia  in  1851.  In  the  following 
year  he  appeared  in  San  Francisco  and  became  editor  of 
the  Staatsseitung,"  the  first  German  paper  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  1858  he  purcbased  a  tract  of  land  in  Sonoma 
and  planted  twenty  acres  to  vines.  In  the  same  year  he 
made  twelve  hundred  gallons  of  wine  for  John  Pateliett 
of  Napa,  the  £rst  wine  made  in  this  valley.  In  I860  he 
married  and  located  in  Napa  Valley  (St.  Helena),  increas- 
ing his  holdings  continnonalj,  and  planting  the  best 
European  Yaneties  of  the  grape.  He  took  much  pride  in 
maintaining  a  model  idneyard  and  winery^  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  foxemost  viticnltoristo  north  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco. 

Frederick  Roeding,  born  in  IIarQl)urg  in  1824,  had 
first  settled  in  South  America,  but  induced  by  the  gold 
fever  came  to  California,  a  "forty-niner.**  After  a  short 
experience  as  a  miner^  he  became  a  commission  merchant 
and  a  banker.  As  a  member  and  trustee  for  a  German* 
American  syndicate  he  purchased  eighty  thousand  acres 
in  Fresno  County  in  1869.  A  portion  was  given  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Bailroad,  then  building  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  the  city  of  Fresno  was  laid  out  In 
conjunction  with  capitalists  he  instituted  in  1872  the 
Fresno  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company,  from  which  dates 
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the  development  of  Fresno  County.  In  1883  he  started 
the  FanchcT  Creek  Nursenus,  seveu  miles  east  of  Fresno, 
which  in  1894  were  transferred  to  his  son,  George  C. 
Roedino;,  who  extended  the  business.  The  latter  is  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  California  Horticulture,"  also 
a  monograph  on  the  and  in  the  Burbank  booklet  are 
deocribed  several  varieties  of  plants  that  he  is  propagating 
for  Mr.  Burbank,  Mr.  George  C.  Eoeding  is  especially 
interested  in  the  growth  o£  the  fig  and  has  oi%inated  the 
sOHudled  "  Calimyma*'  fig. 

The  founder  of  the  Eggers  Vineyard  Company  was 
bom  in  HanoWy  Germany,  a  ^^fbr^«eighter"  when  he 
left;  his  native  land,  full  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  soon 
to  be  entiiralled  by  the  demon  of  gold-seeking,  a  feverish 
**  forty-niner "  when  he  arrived  on  American  soil.  Eggers 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  in  a  wholesale  grocery 
establishment,  Eggers  &  Co.,  which  existed  for  about 
thirty  years.  In  the  mean  time  he  invested  in  Fresno  and 
Kern  County  lands,  and  after  1883  devoted  his  entire 
attention  to  his  vineyards,  and  the  distillery,  which  had 
a  d^Nidty  of  thirty-five  thousand  gallons  of  wine  and 
brandy.  In  1895  was  incorported  <ie  Eggers  Vineyard 
Company,  which  in  1907  was  sold  to  ihe  Great  Western 
Vineyards  Company. 

WiDiam  Palmtag,  bom  in  Baden  in  1847,  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age  followed  the  lead  of  nine  brothers  who 
all  went  to  California.  His  rise  in  fortune  came  with  his 
establishing  iiimself  at  Hollister  in  1873,  where  he  became 
a  vineyardist,  distiller  (the  capacity  of  his  distillery  is  six 
hundred  gallons  daily),  banker,  and  ranchman.  In  pohtics 
he  has  been  given  many  positions  of  tmst  andresponsibil* 
ity. 

Other  prominent  German  aniea  of  early  and  nieeessf  ul 
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vineyardists  in  California  are  C.  Kohler,  J.  Dresel,  H. 
Wohler,  J.  Berioger,  W.  Scheffler,  G.  Grozing-er,  L  De 
Turk,  F.  Eisen,  T.  Reiser,  W.  Koenig,  T.  Uarzung,  J. 
Scbramniy  C*  Stern^  J.  L.  Bose/  B.  Drejf  as,  Henry  Kohler, 
and  others. 

The  Gemums  were  instnimental  in  eetablishing  orange 
cnlture  in  Southern  California  on  a  large  scale.  Anaheim 
was  a  settlement  made  by  Germans  southwest  of  Los 
Angeles.  Nordhoff,  the  well-lmown  writer  of  boofa  on 

California,  himself  of  German  descent,  called  attention  to 
the  location  of  Anaheim,  and  recommended  the  culture  of 
g^pes  and  southern  frnits.  But  the  orange  was  the  pro- 
duct for  which  Anaheim  hecame  famous.  It  attracted  a 
large  number  of  settlers  from  the  £ast,  who  planted  the 
orange.  The  population  of  Anaheim  is  by  no  means  as 
much  German  now  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

Science  of  offrieulture 

The  Nestor  of  agrieultural  science  in  this  country  is 
Eugene  Woldemar  Hilgard,  bom  in  Zweibriicken,  Rhenish 

Bavaria,  in  1833.  At  an  earlj  age  lie  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  his  father,  Theodore  Erasmus  Hilgard,  "  jurist, 
publicist,  and  port/'  wlio  set  tied  at  Belleville,  Illinois  (the 
"Latin  Settlement  "),  and  cultivated  the  vine  and  fruit- 
tree.'  £ugene  W.  Hilgard  went  back  to  Germany  for  his 
higher  education,  studying  at  the  universities  of  Freiburg^ 
Zurich^  and  at  Heidelberg^where  he  took  his  doctor^s  de- 
gree in  1853*  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  respons- 
ible positions  in  the  seryice  of  the  state,  and  was  called  to 

1  He  iR  tho  sanip,  ii.PTitioned  in  Volume  r,  p.  .'>09,  as  tllQ  owner  of  ftn  omi^ 
plantation  near  the  Mission  ban  Gabriel,  California. 

>  Aaolh«r  fottof  Tlieodoce  Hilgard,  viz.,  JaUai  B.  Hilgard  (b.  1825),  mm 
emiiwiit  M  >  tM  nginatr;  itni  anothwr  «■  «  phjaidn*  Sae  wiacecdiBgelii^ 
tar,  p.  83. 
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occupy  professoxships  ftt  hading  unWernties  of  the  coun- 
try. He  was  state  geologist  of  Mississippi  1855  to  1873; 
chemist  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  and  lecturer  in  the  Na- 
tional Medical  College  in  Washington,  1867  to  1868; 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
1866  to  1873 ;  profesaor  of  geology  and  natural  history, 
UmTexsity  of  Michigan,  1873  to  1875 ;  since  then  he  has 
been  professor  of  agricultuial  chemistry  in  the  Univera- 
itj  of  GaHfoinia,  and  direetor  of  the  State  Agrieulttixal 
I^peximent  Station ;  in  1904  he  resigned  ^e  difectorship 
of  the  Experiment  Station,  and  retired  as  Professor  Mner* 
Uu8  of  the  UniToraity  of  California,  devoting  his  leisure  to 
completing  his  lifework,  his  book  on  "  Soils  **  (600  pp.), 
published  iii  1906.  This  authoritative  work  sums  up  his 
special  investi^r-itions  of  the  soils  of  the  Southwestern 
St-ates  and  of  tlie  Pacific  Slope,  in  their  relation  to  geology, 
their  chemical  and  physical  composition,  their  nati^  c  Hora 
and  agricultural  qualities ;  it  includes  his  studies  of  alkali 
lands,"  and  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  formation  of 
soils.  Professor  £•  W.  Hilgard  conducted  the  agricultural 
division  of  the  northern  transoontinental  survey,  1881  to 
1883 ;  he  prepared  for  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
in  18d2  a  discussion  of  the  Relations  of  Cliniate  to  Soils," 
which  was  translated  into  several  European  languages,  and 
gained  for  the  author  an  award  of  very  great  distinction 
from  the  Ruyal  Academy  of  Sciences  (Munich,  Bavaria), 
the  "  Liebig  Medal  for  important  advances  in  acrricultural 
science  **  (1894).*  In  recognition  of  his  distinguished  serv- 

'  Professor  Hilgard  has  also  published  nameroos  papers  ou  chemical,  geo- 
logical,  and  agricultural  subjects  in  government  reports,  and  in  scientifir  jf»iir- 
nals  both  at  home  and  abroad.  lie  published  a  Report  on  the  AgncuUure 
and  Qmlogy  of  Mistusippi  (18G0)  ;  On  the  Otology  of  LovitiMa  and  ik$ 
Jtodt-SaU  D^otiU  iffP^        IsUmd,  LaiAkma  (1860) ;  Aport  on  lAt 
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ices  m  science,  Professor  Hilgard  has  repeatedly  been 
honored  in  tliis  country  and  abroad  by  the  bestowal  of 
the  honorary  doctor's  degrei ,  the  highest  award  withm  the 
g^t  of  a  university.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1882,  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1887,  and  from  Columbia  in  1887  f  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  annivenary  ol  hie  promotion  to 
the  doctor's  deg^  (2>oitor;u&t?at09t),  he  received  from  his 
o&na  mcUer,  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  the  Ph.D.  hon- 
oris emtm  iterum  eollatum^  a  rare  and  worthy  tribnte. 

The  luUiiLiice  of  Professor  Hilsfard  s  work  as  ;ui  investi- 
gator,  writer,  and  teacher  has  been  profyund  ;  it  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  borders  of  our  own  country,  but  be- 
longs to  tlie  universal  realm  of  science  and  letters. 

In  the  department  of  agricultural  chemistry  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  represented  by  Charles  A.  Goessmann, 
for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  this  branch  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  bom  at  Naumbuigy  Germany,  in  1827, 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
in  1853,  where  he  remained  four  years  as  assistant.  He 
came  to  this  country  as  chemist  and  manai^^er  of  a  Phil- 
adelphia su<]^ar  refinery  in  18i)7,  and  remained  in  that 
position  until  1861 ;  was  chemist  of  the  Onondaga  (N.  Y.) 
Salt  Company,  1862  to  1869 ;  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  New  York, 
1866  to  1868 ;  director  of  the  Masaachusetta  Agricultand 
Experiment  Station,  1882  to  1894,  and  analyst  to  the 

Erpennimtal  Work  of  Vie  College  of  Affn'culture,  Univerxity  of  Calj/SwiMd 
(1877-1898)  ;  Report  on  the  Arid  Regions  of  (he  Pacific  Coast  (1887)  ;  mono- 
g^phs  on  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  California  iu  the  Report  on  Cotton  Pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  Census  Report  of  1880,  which  he  edited.  Professor 
Hilgard  was  deeted  to  tnembenUp  in  the  Natioiial  Aoademj  of  SeieiMM  in 
1872»  and  is  a  member  of  many  leienUAe  looietiM.  He  reeeived  tlie  gold 
medal  at  the  Fam  Expoeitioii  as  eoUaboffator  inagiioaltiiimliaieiieel 
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Maasacbn  setts  State  Board  of  Health  since  1886.  He  has 
been  professor  of  chemistiy  in  tlie  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultQxal  State  College  since  1869,  has  directed  many  a 
student  into  his  special  field  of  work^  is  the  author  of 
many  scientific  reports,  monographs,  and  papers,  and  his 
expert  advice  has  constituted  a  fai>reaehing  influeuce  in 
the  agricultural  history  of  New  England. 

Preceding  paragraphs  have  illustrated  two  characteris- 
tics of  the  German  farmer.  When  given  a  choice,  he 
selects  that  couuti  j  which  is  most  like  his  own,  and  he 
raises  products  similar  to  those  of  In's  native  country,  but 
when  placed  in  a  land  of  strange  climate  and  vegetation 
he  readily  adapts  himself  to  the  new  situation.  A  good 
example  of  this  adaptability  is  seen  in  the  German  rice- 
growers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Germans 
in  Florida  and  around  Mobile,  Alabama,  who  raise  south- 
em  products.'  Moreover  the  German  will  &rm  on  the 
prairie  just  like  the  native  Americans.  He  will  throw  all 
his  traditions  to  the  wukI,  udupt  modern  apfricultural  ma- 
chiuery,  raise  big  herds,  and  learn  every  device  that  makes 
for  success  in  a  farming*  country  foreign  to  him.  An(  »ther 
instance  is  that  of  the  (lehl)erate  selection  of  prairie  land, 
instead  of  the  more  general  choice  of  wooded  lands,  hy  the 
German  Swiss  colonists  in  the  Looking  Glass  Prairie  of 
Illinois,  east  of  St.  Louis.  They  had  learned  the  method 
of  digging  for  artesian  wells,  and  irrigating  their  land. 
The  Mennonites,  of  German  stock,  coming  from  Russia, 
furnish  another  example :  they  rapidly  acquired  the  trick 
of  big  farming  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Instances  of 
big  farmers  are:  J.  P.  Vollmar  (bom  in  Wiirtemberg), 
engaged  in  farming  and  milliu*;,  the  owner  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  farms  in  Idaho;  A.  L.  Stuntz  (born 
*  Theie  facta  wen  oalled  to  the  writer's  attentioo  hy  Professor  L.  H.  Bailej. 
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ill  Peiinsj  Ivaaiaj,  farmer  in  Idaho,  vice-presideut  of  tlie 
National  Farmers*  Alliance  (1896) ;  S.  A.  Knapp  (born 
in  New  York),  farmer  and  miller,  president  of  the  Rice 
Association  of  AmcnVa,  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural College  (1883);  John  Dern  (born  in  Ilesse- 
Dannstadt),  big  farmer  in  Nebiaskai  1869  to  1881,  sub- 
sequently grain  and  lumber  merchant  and  mine-owner. 
Above  all,  the  name  of  John  A.  Sutter,'  pioneer  settler 
in  the  Sacramento  VaUey,  California,  stands  out  promin- 
ently in  the  history  of  agricultural  industry  in  the  Far 
West.  Around  Sutter's  Fort  were  cultivated  crops  which 
had  been  entirely  igiK^recl  lu  fort!  except  by  the  iiu.ssiuus. 
The  current  impression  among  the  settlers  was  that  such 
crops  could  not  be  grown  in  California  without  irrigation. 
Sutter  removed  the  prejudice,  and  to  the  present  day 
crop-culture  without  irrigation  continues  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  to  a  very  wide  extent.' 

The  Grerman  farmer  was  seen  above  to  possess  the 
qualifications  of  skill,  thrift  and  industry,  initiative  and 
adaptability,  wliicli  have  made  him  uniformly  the  most 
successful  farm  or  in  the  United  States.  This  reputation, 
acquired  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  has  continued  to 
carry  throughout  the  nineteenth  and  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  and  investigation  will  prove, 
that  in  the  pursuits  allied  to  fanning,^ forestry,  gardening, 
and  the  production  and  manufacture  of  food  products  of  all 
kinds, —  the  German  has  also  assumed  a  prominent  part. 

Forestry 

The  German  former  has  always  shown  more  regard  for 
the  trees  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  recorded  of  the 

*  An  account  of  bia  career  wan  given  iu  Volume  i,  p.  508. 
'  Statement  of  ProfeMor  £.  W.  Hilgard,  diiWilor  of  Colkgtt  of  Agtiml* 
tnz«»  Univectity  of  C»lifoniuu 
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Pennsylvania-Germans  that  they  were  economical  in  the 
use  of  wood,  even  where  it  was  abundant.  Tliey  did  not 
wantonly  cut  down  forests  or  burn  them,  and  when  using 
wood  as  fuel,  they  built  stoves,  in  which  there  was  less 
waste  than  in  the  open  fireplaces.  The  German  of  the 
nineteenth  century  likewise  proved  himself  a  friend  of 
the  trees.  Through  his  early  tnunmg  at  home^  he  under- 
stood the  oaefuhiese  of  forests  as  a  protection  against 
storms,  as  a  wholesome  infliieoee  on  irrigation^  and  he 
cherished  them  also  for  sentimental  reasons.  It  shoold 
not  snrprise  us  therefore  to  find  that  the  first  man  in  a 
position  of  influence  who  tried  to  check  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  forests  in  this  country  was  a  German.  Ilis 
name,  glorified  on  many  a  page  of  American  history,  was 
Carl  Schurz,'  who  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  1877 
to  1^1  attempted,  though  the  task  was  hopeless  at  the 
time,  to  inaugurate  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
American  forests.  It  is  but  appropriate  also  that  the  first 
school  of  forestry  founded  in  the  United  States,  yiz,,  the 
State  College  of  Forestry,  Cornell  Uniyersity,  had  for  its 
first  director  a  German.  Professor  Bemhard  Edward  Far- 
now,  born  in  Prnssla,  in  1851,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  United  States  Department  of  Ag^culture,  was 
the  head  of  this  forestry  school  from  its  beginning  in 
1898  to  its  close  in  1903.* 

The  fathers  of  modern  forestry  were  George  Ludwig 
Hartig  (1764-1837)  and  Heinrich  Cotta  (1763-1844). 
Both  of  these  men,  through  their  teaching  and  publica- 
tions, established  an  international  reputation.  The  first 
French  forestry  school,  founded  at  Nancy  in  1827,  had 
for  its  first  directors  Lorentz  and  Parade,  both  of  whom, 

*  See  Chapter  rv,  "Political  Influence  of  the  (Jermaa  Element." 
'  6ce  Chapter  V,  "  Germaa  Influeace  on  Education.'* 
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FEenohmeaj  had  leceiTed  their  tiamiDg  in  Gretmany  fiom 
German  foresten.  In  Bussia  the  foratiy  schook  vera 

also  esUiblislieJ  under  German  iDfluence.  The  largest 
forestry  department  in  the  world,  located  in  liidia,  was 
organized  by  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  a  native  of  Ilesse-Cas- 
sel.  He  took  with  him  as  assistants  two  other  Germans 
iromHesse-Cassel,  Wilbelm  Schlich  and  Ribbentrop.  They 
became  the  successors  of  Brandls,  who  bad  organized  the 
department  in  1856.  Dr.  Wilheim  Schlich  became  pro- 
fessor of  foreetiy  at  Oxford,  England,  and  head  of  the 
forestry  movement  in  Great  Britain.* 

In  this  country,  Carl  Schurz,  as  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, iiibt  laid  stress  on  a  conservative  mauagement  of  the 
valuable  timber  lauds  of  the  country,  protecting  them 
against  fire,  waste,  theft,  or  disadvantageous  sale.  He  was 
often  thwarted  in  the  execution  of  what  appeared  to  him 
absolutely  necessary,  but  his  reports  embodied  the  first 
great  plans  for  future  accomplishment.  The  Yorktown  eel* 
ebration,  in  1882,  contribated  indirectly  toward  arousing 
pnblic  interest  in  forestry.  Several  descendants  of  thefamily 
of  Baron  Steuben  appeared  at  the  celebration,  and  one  of 
the  seven  brothers  present  was  by  profession  a  Prussian 
Oberforster.  Subsequently,  while  traveling  through  this 
country,  he  came  to  Cincinnati,  and  there  his  personality 
and  profession  attracted  a  <i^reat  deal  of  attention.  News- 
papers took  the  matter  up  and  cultivated  popular  interest 
in  the  profession.* 

As  a  result  of  these  happenings,  the  people  of  Cincin* 
nati  interested  in  forestry  called  together  the  American 

>  For  th«  Iiittorieftl  hata  of  this  paragraph  Um  writer  is  indehted  to  Fh^ 
fenor  R.  E.  Foniow,  direetor  of  the  Soho<^  of  Fore8try»  Toronto  University, 
Ontrtrin.  Cf.  bis  Skott  HutoTjf  of  Fowtn/  m  Gtrmmyoiad  OAer  Coimtrim, 

(1907.) 

'  The  authority  for  the  statement  concerning  this  indirect  influence  of 
ObaifMev  6tmb6ii  it  Ffeofeaior  Femow* 
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Forostiy  Congress,  whioh  held  its  first  sesuon  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  April,  1882.  The  occasion  became  a  popular 

festival,  during  which  six  thouiiiiud  schoul-ciiildreu  cele- 
brated the  first  school  arbor  day,  planting  trees  in  Eden 
Park. 

In  1884  this  American  Forestry  Congress  became  the 
American  Forestiy  Association,  the  moving  spirit  of 
which  was  its  secretary,  Becnhard  Edward  Fernow.  The 
Association  attempted  to  arouse  the  apathetic  public  mind 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  eaie.  of  the  vast  resources  conr 
tsined  in  the  forests  of  the  United  States.  In  1886  the 
secretary  *  of  the  association  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricidture.  This  poaitiun  he^  held  for  twelve  years, 
until  called  to  Cornell  as  the  director  and  dean  of  the 
New  York  State  Collecre  of  Forestry,  in  1898. 

The  iutiuence  of  the  New  York  iState  School  of  Forestry 
upon  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ontario  will  be  consideriMl  in  a  later 
chapter*'  The  first  scientific  forestry  journal,  The  Forestry 
Quarterly/'  is  also  a  conception  of  Professor  B.  E.  Femow, 
who  issued  the  first  number  in  1902,  and  has  continued 
its  publication  without  interruption  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  larpfest  owner  of  timber  lands  and  mills  in  the  United 
States  IS  the  German,  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,^  commonly 

^  Later  Professor  Fernow  was  chairman  of  tb«  ttnontivtt  oomtnittM*  now 

Tice-prcsident  of  the  American  Forestry  Assooinfion. 

*  Professor  Feruow  is  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  scientific  articles^ 
books,  and  reports  sach  as  the  Annual  Reports  and  BwlUlxnit  Division  of 
Fonttry,  1886-180S ;  E&mamki  o/FcnUrp;  The  WhUe  Pine  (1S90),  eto. 

*  Chapter  V,  **  GemiMi  InfliieiMO  on  Ednmtion  an  tha  Untied  StatM^" 
pp.  199-247. 

*  He  was  bom  at  Niedersaulheim,  in  1834,  within  the  old  borders  of  the 
Palatinate,  wtiich  furnished  ao  many  immigrauts  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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known  as  the  lumber  king.  He  started  as  a  teamster  in  a 
lumber  camp,  and  is  now  the  head  oi  ihe  so-called  Weyer- 
haeuser Syodicate,  contruiiiug  the  lumber  interests  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  great  Northwest.  He  owes  his 
fabulous  wealth  largely  to  the  Grerman  trait  of  economy 
and  to  hia  German  appreciation  of  the  foreets.  The  lav- 
ish waste  of  timber  by  the  native  population  he  considered 
a  poor  business  principle,  and  he  accordingly  set  his  in- 
domitable will  to  work  out  the  piublem  of  reaping  com- 
mercial advantages  from  the  unsurpassed  forest  wealth  of 
the  United  States. 

A  hm^  stride  forward  in  the  interests  of  forestry  was 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  during  the  last  months  of 
his  second  term^  when  he  caUed  together  a  commission,  of 
leading  men  to  consider  means  for  the  preservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  country.  Thereby  he  ini})ressed 
the  principle  of  economy  as  worthy  to  be  set  beside  the 
ideals  of  justice  and  good  government. 

Nurseries 

In  the  nursery  business  of  this  country^  thm  are  many 
Germans.  The  most  famous  nursery  ^  in  the  United  States^ 
that  which  commands  the  best  prices  and  meets  the 

most  critical  demands,  is  that  of  Ellwanger  <k>  Barry, 
located  at  Rochester,  New  York.  The  founder,  George 
Ellwanger,  born  in  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  came  to  Roch- 
ester in  1839.  He  was  the  producer  and  scientist  of  the 
firm,  while  Patrick  Barryy  bom  in  Ireland,  did  the  sell- 
ing for  the  honse*  From  the  pioneer  days  to  the  present 

A  sensational  article  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine^ 
by  C.  P.  Noroross,  —  Weyerhaeuser,  Richer  than  John  JD.  Rocke/eiUr,  January 
Bwaber,  1907. 

>  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  ProfeMon  fiaQeyand  Cn&g, 
of  tlio  State  ColUge  of  Agriealfcora,  GomeU  Univonity. 
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fame,  this  firm  has  kept  paee  vith  the  woiidei£al  progress 
in  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  culture,  much  of  which  has 

been  the  direct  result  of  the  firm's  efforts.  Among  the 
many  new  varieties  which  Mr.  Ellwantrer  introduced  were 
dwarf  apple  and  pear  trees  and  the  popular  apple,  the 
Northern  Spy.  He  also  revolutionized  methods  of  prun- 
ing fruit  trees  by  applying  scientific  processes/  His  son^ 
H.  B.  Mlwanger^  was  the  author  of  several  noted  books 
on  horticultural  subjects^  such  as  '^The  Rose/'  ^^The 
Garden  Story/'  and  others.'  The  prominent  Missouri  nurs- 
ery firm  of  Bush  &  Son,  and  the  California  horlacultur- 
ists,  John  Rock,  George  lioedmg,  and  others,  have  been 
mentionef]  above. 

Another  type  of  nursery-men  are  the  importers  of  hor- 
ticultural supplies^  located  in  New  York  City.  At  the 
head  of  these  are  the  two  Grerman  firms,  August  Boelker 
&  Sons  and  August  Bhotert  &  Son,  both  of  New  York 
City.  They  import  European  products  of  the  highest 
class  and  thereby  exert  a  strong  influence  on  American 
horticulture.  The  German  seed-men  should  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection,  among  whom  are :  Stump  &  Walter  of 

'  Mr.  George  KUwftnger  contributed  largely  to  the  cotimiercial  prosperity 
of  Rochester,  not  aloue  through  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries  (coiuprisitig  now 
onae  handled  mum).  Ha  wm  »  difeetor  of  a«vtml  UoAb,  tnistee  of  tiio 
Rochester  Trust  Mid  Safe  Deposit  CompMiy,  one  of  the  oarlj  flmttioiAl 
backen<  of  the  Faatmnn  Kodak  Company,  a  director  of  the  gas  company 
and  street-railways,  vice-president  of  the  Reynolds  Library,  besides  being 
prominent  in  a  number  of  scientific  societies.  His  firm  presented  iiighland 
FhAl  to  dw  oity  of  Rodiealw.  Another  of  hia  donrntione  was  a  Geramn  homo 
for  the  aged  (1900).  When  be  died,  November  26,  1906,  ndmowlodgniont 
■wa"<mnrle  thit  he  bad  contributed  probablr  mnrr  than  anv  one  man  to  Roches- 
ter's (Iovclo]inient.  Cf.  The  Weekly  Fh>ris!'%  Review  {Ch\c:\';:n  nnrl  New  York), 
December  ti,  p.  167  ;  The  Florist  s  Exchange  (Chicago  and  New  YoriL), 
]>M0nibOTl,im,p.a61. 

t  i^ofthor  M»t  WiUiam  D.  Ettmafw,  k  Mlivt  in  Ao  taauaj  flm. 
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New  York  ;  J.  M.  Tkorburn  &  Co.,  New  York  (in  ^diieh 
Bniggerhof  holds  a  controlliDg  interest);  Weeber  and 
Don,  New  York;  James  Yick'a  800%  Boehestor;  but 
above  aU  the  long  esiabliahed  bouae  of  H.  A.  Dzoer  in 
Philadelphia* 

Gairdmiiing 

As  vegetable  gardeners  the  Germans  have  been  pro- 
minent throu^liuut  the  hiiitory  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Rush,  in  his  account  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  farmers, 
praises  the  hjgienic  influence  of  the  German  truck-farms, 
upon  the  city  popuUition.  The  eating  of  fresh  vegetables 
this  noted  physician  declared  to  be  a  preventive  against 
skin  diseases,  sach  as  scurvy,  and  he  gave  the  Germans 
all  the  credit  for  the  f oundhig  of  this  branch  of  horticul- 
ture. At  the  present  day  almost  all  large  cities '  of  the 
country  ia  the  German  Belt  — that  is,  between  Northern 
New  York  and  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  and  running 
westward — ^are  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables  by  German 
truck-farmers.  Even  outside  of  this  belt,  in  cities  such  as 
Baltimore  or  New  Orleans,  Germans  are  most  numerous 
among  those  who  bring  into  the  city  fresh  market  supplies. 
In  the  great  truck*&nning  district  around  Norfolk,  Yir» 
ginia,  extending  southward  to  Florida,  the  district  that 
supplies  vegetable  products  in  the  eariy  spring,  before  they 
can  be  furnished  in  the  more  northerly  areas,  German 
colonies  exist,  but  other  national  types,  notably  the  Eng- 
lish, are  more  numerous. 

In  the  flower  culture  of  our  country,  the  Germans  also 

'  «.  g.,  Der  deutnehe  Pionier  (vol.  vi,  pp.  419-426)  reports  thmt  for  Cincin- 
nati, NikoUus  Hoffer  was  the  first  to  supply  the  markets  with  the  delicaoies 
of  til*  Mttwm ;  thai  lie  £amoiia  for  Ida  cuenaibttt  and  mdona,  asparagua 
•ad  oanUflowtr,  lad  above  all  lor  hia  oabbafea.  Ha  was  Hm  Itatt  lAo  in 
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have  very  many  repreaentatiTesy  as  a  review  of  pages 
of  the  FloriBtB'  Directoij  "  will  prove.  Qnestioiiiiig  men  ' 
whose  opinion  on  this  matter  is  of  value,  the  writer  f  onnd 

that  the  two  national  types  most  in  demand  when  reliahle 

labor,  skilled  in  gardening,  is  desired,  are  the  Germans 
and  tlie  Scotch.  They  bring  with  them  good  training,  and 
do  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  work  in  our  parks,  squares, 
and  decorative  gardens.  Owners  of  estates  are  eager  to 
get  laborers  of  German  or  Scotch  origin  to  work  for 
them.* 

Even  in  the  more  creative  type^  landscape  gardening, 
tlie  Grermans  have  supplied  ahle  men  in  the  United  States. 
The  execntion  of  the  plans  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted '  de- 
signer of  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  seems  to  have  been 

put  largely  into  the  hands  of  Germans.  A.  Pieper,  a  Hanove- 
rian, was  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  in  the  work  ;  A. 
Torges,  of  Brunswick,  as  principal  surveyor,  had  charge 
of  the  southern  clinsion  ;  the  Hanoverian  Wonnebergtook 
charge  of  the  northern  division.  B.  Pilat,  an  Austrian, 
was  head  gardener,  with  the  WCtrtemberger,  Fischer,  as  his 
assistant.  W.  Mailer,  a  Hessian,  was  employed  as  head 
architect ;  Beringer,  a  Bavarian,  had  charge  of  the  drain- 
age and  irrigation,  fi.  Kianse,  a  Saxon,  and  Spangenbeig, 
a  Hesdan,  were  the  head  draughtsmen.  In  a  nnmher  of 
other  parks  of  the  United  States  Gmnans  have  done  ex* 
oellent  work,  e.  g.,  Gottlieb  M.  Kern,  in  St.  Louis ;  Seibold, 

I  Given  on  the  autboritj  of  Profanoff  John  Cnif « piofenor  of  borticnl> 
tare,  Cornell  UniTerutj. 

*  A  oonnniwiqn  wn  formed  in  1856,  nnder  m  mI  of  Am  Now  Toik 
Logitlotaio,  for  tho  oonstrnotion  of  »  krgo  oenteal  ptrk  in  Now  Toifc  Citj* 
and  Mr.  Olmsted  waa  appointed  superintendent.  In  1857  preniinma  were 
offered  by  the  cotnmissiion  for  the  bc<?t  plans  for  the  ground  ;  of  thirtv-four 
plans,  the  highest  prize  was  awarded  to  the  one  prepared  hy  F.  L.  Olmsted 
ill  omjunction  with  Calrert  Vanx.  Olmsted  was  a  native  American,  prob- 
ftUj  of  Seaodinavian  dosoent. 
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of  Dresden^  in  Texas ;  Notmanni  in  Philadelphia ;  Faoiy  in 
Droid  Hill  Park,  BaltimoTe.' 

The  most  prominent  landscape  gardener  of  German 
origin  was  Adolph  Straiich,  who  was  born  in  1822,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia.  He  had  been  well  trained  in 
schools  abroad  and  on  visits  to  the  best  gardens  of  Europe. 
Coming  to  the  United  States  as  a  sight-seer,  he  was  de- 
tained bj  friends  in  Cincinnati,  and  there  constructed 
Mount  Stonn/'  in  the  suburb  of  Clifton,  for  Mr.  Bowler, 
whom  he  had  preriously  met  in  London.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  garden  plans  for  a  large  number  of  villas  at 
Clifton.  His  great  work  was  soon  to  follow.  It  came  in 
connection  with  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Influenced  by  the  reading  of 
Humbolt's  Cosmos,"  wherein  a  description  of  the  Chinese 
grave-gardens  at  Mukden,  the  residence  of  the  Mandschus, 
fascinated  him,  he  planned  to  adopt  the  central  idea.  He 
determined  to  make  of  the  cemetery  a  garden.  In  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  all  iron  fences  and  offensive  monuments, 
however  costly,  were  removed,  and  plans  were  adopted 
which  would  bHng  each  individual  cemetery  lot  into  har- 
mony with  the  whole.  Strauch's  severe  censorship,  which 
excluded  many  costly  monnments  lacldng  in  taste,  created 
much  opposition,  but  with  the  support  of  his  friend  Robert 
Bachanan,  president  of  the  Cemetery  Company,  he  made 
a  stubborn  and  successful  fitrht.  Auotlier  feature  of 
Strauch  s  superintendentshij)  was  its  financial  sucross.  A 
low-lying  area,  for  instance,  which  was  formerly  reuted 
out  at  a  small  price  for  grazing  dairy  cows,  he  turned 
into  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  cemetery,  surpassing 

1  For  tlM  rim  ttetirtiei,  im  Der  deM^  PSonier,  voL  iv,  p.  SOS ;  Me 
mlio  Tol.  X,  |i]>  82-93.  The  first  monument  creeled  in  Oentnl  fkrk  was 
a  bronze  bust  of  the  poet  SebiUor,  in  1862.  The  eipeaieB  wove  paid  bjr  Got> 
meiie  in  New  York. 
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others  which  he  could  oot  completely  force  into  the  new 

plans.  Straucli's  great  advance  in  cemetery  construction 
was  his  grass-park  idea,  iu  which  huge  strclches  of  lawn, 
unimpaired  by  railings  and  palings  and  rude  marble  blocks, 
were  dotted  with  treee  and  groups  of  biuhes,  relieved  by 
acwie  few  tasteful  monmnentB^  The  new  oemetexy  was  a 
park  as  well  as  a  buryiug-ground.  The  great  artistic  and 
financial  success  of  the  Tenture  inspired  other  cities  to 
iiuitate  the  model  furnished  by  the  Spring  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. Indianapolis  (Crown  Hill  Cemetery),  Nashville,  Hart- 
ford, Chicago,  Buifalo,  Detroit,  UleYeland,aud  New  York 
(Woodlawn  Cemetery)  openly  or  seoretlj  followed  the 
eiample  given  by  Cincinnatii^ 

JFood  produeU 

The  Germans  have  always  been  good  eaters  ;  the  na- 
tional disease  of  dyspepsia  was  never  feared  among  the 
agricultural  Germans.  They  ate  healthful  food  and  par- 
took of  it  in  good  quantity.  In  that  respect  also  they  fur* 
nished  an  object-lesson.  Even  to  this  day  the  tourist 
passing  through  rural  districts  will  rejoice  on  getting  into 
a  country  where  there  is  a  large  German  popuUtion,  for  he 
will  find  good  and  abundant  food  at  very  moderate  prices. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that  the  German 
population  of  this  country  and  their  descendants  have 
been  very  infiuential  iu  the  development  of  manufactures 
eoncemed  with  food  products. 

The  PennsylTania-Germans  were  early  noted  for  their 
fruit-preserving.  Their  apple-butter  still  sustains  its  an- 
cient reputation,  and  in  the  early  days  its  preparation  was 
made  the  occasion  of  social  frolics.  Numerous  were  the 
varieties  of  fruit  preserves^  and  the  art  is  not  lost  but 

>  J>er  dwlid^  Pionier,  voL  :^  pp.  91 JL 
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probablj  improTed  at  tfae  preBent  day.  Throi^ottt  ibe 
United  States,  the  picUing  and  pTeiervmg  bttginfleaia 
largely  in  the  hands  of  OermanB.  In  AUeghenj  City, 
Pennsylvania,  the  two  great  riyal  pickling  finns,  €^ 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company  and  the  Lutz  &  Schramm  Company, 
are  both  German,  and  together  they  have  made  Allegheny 
a  centre  of  the  pickling  industry.'  The  Hd\ crtiseraents 
of  the  57  varieties  "  have  made  the  firm  of  Heinz  & 
Company  familiar  all  over  the  land.  The  founder^  Henry 
J.  Heinz,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  of  German  parentage.  He 
began  a  small  businees  of  packing  food  products  at  Sharps- 
borgy  Pennsylvania,  and  removed  to  Pittsbntg  in  1872, 
where  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  nameof  Heins, 
Noble  &  Co.  Subsequently  the  name  was  F.  &  J.  Heini^ 
and  in  1888,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company.  Besides  the  main 
plant  at  Pitthbui  the  company  lius  elevenbranch  factories, 
including  one  in  Spain;  sixty-seven  salting-stations;  twenty- 
six  branch  houses,  including  one  in  London  ;  and  agencies 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Other  houses  of  note  as  pickling 
establishments  are  the  J.  0.  Schimmel  Preserving  Com> 
pan  Y  of  J ersey  City,  and  the  Bosman  and  Lohman  Company 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia  (manufacturers  of  peanut  butter,  eto*). 

In  Maryland,  the  canning  state  of  tiie  Union,  ihe 
industry  is  in  the  hands  of  small  dealers  or  of  the  farmers, 
who  do  their  own  canning  in  harvesHime  on  their  own 
fields  and  sell  canned  products  to  brokers.  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  one  of  the  oldest  canning  firms  is  that  of 
William  Numsen,  the  founder  of  which  was  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German. 

The  pioneer  manufacturer  of  oatmeal  was  Ferdin- 
and Schumacher,  bom  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1S22. 

*  The  only  firm  to  rival  these  at  all  iu  America  is  the  Curtis  Preserriug 
CuDpaoy  of  B<HdlMtQK 
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He  came  ta  the  United  States  in  1850,  and  after  farm- 
ing a  year  near  Clevekuid^  established  himself  as  a  gro- 
cer at  Akxooy  Ohio.  In  1856^  he  became  the  origmal 
manufacturer  of  oatmeal  in  the  United  States.  One  of 

the  popular  breakfast  foods  of  his  establishment  is 
"Rolled  Oats."  He  coasoliciateJ  large  oatmeal  interests 
in  the  American  Cereal  Company^  of  which  he  was  pre- 
sident until  1899. 

Prominent  as  a  merciiaut  and  inventor  was  William 
Ziegler,  bom  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvaniai  in  1843, 
and  of  German  descent.  In  1868  he  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  bakers'  and  confectioners'  snivplies.  Two  years  later 
he  organized  the  Boyal  Chemical  Cbmpauy,  whkh  he  de- 
veloped into  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  Chicago, 
1890.  Nearly  every  fanulj  in  the  laud  has  used  supplies 
manufactured  by  this  firm.* 

Hecker's  self-iaisiiii;  Hour  is  another  familiar  asset  in 
the  American  houseiiold.  This  originated  with  the  Ger- 
man firm  of  the  Hecker  Brothers,  who  were  in  the  tiour 
business  in  New  York  City  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  most  successful  of  the  family, 
John  Valentine  Hecker,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1848, 
entered  the  office  of  Hecker  Brothers  after  graduation 
in  Columbia  CoUs^ge  in  1869.  He  became  the  head  of 
the  firm  in  1874,  was  associated  with  his  uncle  in  the  mill- 
ing business  in  1884  and  1889,  and  subsequently  e£Feeted 
an  organization  of  the  flour-mills  of  New  York,  called  the 

*  William  Ziegler  has  operated  tu  iirookijn  in  suburban  real  estatei  and 
led  the  iight  against  the  pofohiM  by  the  m!tj  of  Bnwkljn  of  th*  hoag  Ii- 
land  Water  Snpply  Coin|MUir,  saving  tha  eitj  91,1100,000.  (H^'s  Wia  m 

Amirica.)  Ziegler  is  best  known  perhaps  as  the  capitalist  who  famished  the 
means  for  the  exploration  of  the  Arctin  regions  by  way  of  Frnnz  Joseph's 
Land.  Through  Ziegler' s  means,  though  after  his  death,  JLieuteuaut  Peary 
was  enabled  to  reach  a  point  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  any  man  had  up 
to  tbat  tiniB  (1906)  beta  abia  to  go. 
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Hecker-Joues-Jewell  Milling  Gompauj,  uf  which  he  became 
presideDt. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  the 
greatest  name  is  that  of  Glaus  Spreckels,  who  was  born 
in  Lamstedt,  Hanover,  in  1828.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  arriving  at  Charleston  with 
three  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  f oond  employment  in  a 
grocery  store  for  his  board|  but  when  his  employer,  eight- 
een months  hiter,  was  about  to  retire  from  business, 
young  Spreckels  bought  him  out  on  credit  and  paid  his 
debt  within  one  year.  Scarcely  had  he  been  successful  in 
South  Carolina,  when  he  saw  an  opportunitv  uf  buying 
a  grocery  store  in  New  York  City,  and  nuide  a  greater 
success  of  that.  Gulden  opportunities  lured  him  to  Gali- 
fomia  in  1856,  whither  he  went  with  his  family  and 
four  thousand  dollars  which  he  had  saved.  His  first  in- 
vestment was  in  a  brewery,  which  yielded  him  good 
profitSy  and  gave  him  a  chance  to  introduce  improved 
methods  in  the  brewing  of  beer.  His  neact  venture  was  in 
sugar,  for  he  saw  great  opj^ortnnities  in  the  location  of 
San  Francisco,  which  was  on  the  line  of  imports  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  where  the  sugar-cane  prospered.  Seek- 
ing to  master  the  details  of  sugar-refining,  he  went  to 
New  York  and  became  a  workman  in  the  refineries  located 
there.  Returning  to  Galifornia,  he  organized  the  Bay 
Sugar  Refinery  Gompany,  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  great  fortune.  The  company  prospered,  but  he  left 
it  to  go  to  Europe  with  his  femily,  there  to  make  an 
ezliatiBtive  study  of  sugar  manufacture.  He  worked  again 
in  a  factory,  at  Magdeburg,  learning  particularly  the  art 
of  making  beet-sugar.  He  continued  this  method  of  close 
study  throughout  his  life,  and  became  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  sugar  business  m  America.  In  1867  he  had 
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VBtamed  to  GafiforniAy  and  wiih  his  brotlier  operated  the 

California  Sugar  Refinery,  the  machinery  for  which  he 
had  had  built  m  New  Yurk  under  iiis  personal  direction. 
He  invented  new  processes  which  reduced  the  time  of 
making  hard  sugar  from  three  weeks  to  twenty-four 
hours,  and  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  theAmerioan 
market  the  cube  and  cniahed  sugars  of  to-day. 

Not  only  did  he  excel  in  more  scientific  manufacturing 
principles^  bat  he  overcame  his  rivab  by  aggressive  biui- 
nese  methods.  At  onetime  he snrprised  his  compditois  by 
buying  up  all  the  sugar  afloat  from  the  Hawaiian  Idanda» 
and  thus  practically  shutting  the  doors  of  his  rivals  by 
cutting  oil"  tiieir  raw  luaterials.  Extending  his  operations 
he  leased  twent)*  tiiousand  acres  of  cane-land  from  tht-  King 
of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  a  plantation  subset juently  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  thousand  acres.  King  Kalakaua 
cleverly  saw  the  advantage  to  his  people  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sugaiHsane  industry,  became  the  friend  of 
Spreckels,  and  conferred  upon  him  knighthood  in  the 
(Mer  of  Kalakana,  a  distinetion  which  the  sogar-king 
valned.  The  admission  of  Hawaiian  sugar  free  of  duty 
gave  Spreekels  a  great  advantage,  and  by  1888  he  was  the 
unquestioned  sugar-king  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  To  fix  him- 
self finally  in  the  control  of  the  West,  he  organized  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  aad  from  the  erection  of  his  first  big 
factory  in  California  dates  the  beginning  uf  the  successful 
manufacture  of  beet^sugar  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United 
States.  Having  defeated  all  rivals  in  the  West,  he  had  a 
greater  foe  to  contend  with  in  the  East,  the  powerful 
Sugar  Trust.  The  latter's  profits  wera  so  great  in  the  East 
that  they  could  afford  to  sell  sngar  at  a  loss  in  California 
in  ocder  to  damage  Spreekels.  Against  the  advice  of  his 
&iend%  he  thereupon  decided  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
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enemy's  country.  He  built  a  large  refinery  in  Philadelphia, 
valued  at  five  million  dollars,  and  then  fixed  the  prices  in 
the  Eastern  markets  of  the  Trust.  The  Philadelphia  estab- 
liftkment  became  such  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  the  Trust, 
that  the  latter  made  overtares  of  peace^  pnrohaaed  the 
Philadelphia  plants  and  agreed  to  leave  the  Oaliforaia  re- 
finery in  uninterrupted  operation. 

Besides  his  activity  in  the  sug'ar  industry,  Claus  Spreck- 
els  was  the  pruinoter  of  many  large  enterjirises  for  the 
public  welfare.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers  and 
Bupporters  of  the  San  J  oaquin  Valley  Railroad^  built  in  re* 
spouse  to  a  general  public  demand.  He  was  the  organiser 
of  the  Independent  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
and  the  Independent  Gas  Company,  which  gave  San  Fran- 
cisco a  model  system  of  lighting  within  the  means  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  In  conjunction  ^\\th  two  of  liis 
sons,  he  established  the  well-known  Oceanic  Steamship 
Company,  the  pioneer  in  a  regular  service  to  Hawaii,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  His  eldest  son^  John  D.  Spreck- 
eby  has  for  years  had  a  deciding  influence  upon  Oriental 
trade,  and  Adolph,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
has  been  a  financial  supporter  of  the  graft  prosecutions 
in  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to  beinpf  the  active  leader  in 
the  reform  movement.  Claus  Spreckels  has  been  a  liberal 
subscriber  to  benevolent  enterprises,  the  crowning  gift 
being  the  music-stand  erected  by  him  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Park,  at  a  oost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  cultivate 
a  popular  demand  for  open-air  concerto  in  a  climate 
suited  to  out-of-door  life. 

The  suo^ar-kings  of  the  East,  established  long  before 
the  Sprorkols  in  the  West,  are  the  ITavenievers.  The 
ancestors  of  the  family  were  William  and  Frederick 
Christian  HaTomeyer,  who  emigrated  £rom  Bnckeburg 
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(Schaumburg-Lippe),  Grermany.  They  hud  learned  the 
trade  of  sugap-refiiiiiii;  at  home,  and  very  soon  after  their 
arrival  established  theniselves  as  suj^ar-refiners  in  New 
York  City.  William  Uavemeyer  came  in  his  brother 

Frederick  Chnstian  in  1802.  Their  sons  continued  in  the 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  W.  F.  &  F,  G.  Havemeyer 
(1828).  A  gxandaon  of  the  first  Havemejer  beoame  die- 
tbgniahed  also  in  pnUie  life,  viz.,  Williami  ¥»  Havemeyer, 
ifho  was  thrioe  elected  mayor  of  New  York.  Heniy 
Osborne  Havemeyer  was,  nntO  his  death  in  1909,  presi- 
dent  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  (capital, 
^75,000,000),  which  unites  the  largest  sugar  interests  in 
the  United  States. 

The  German  firm  of  Piehl  is  at  the  head  of  the  manu- 
^ture  of  starch  in  the  United  States.  The  name  KoiU- 
saat  in  Chicago  is  prominent  in  the  wholesale  bakery 
holiness.  Charles  F.  Gnnther,  bomin  Wurtemberg  (1837), 
is  one  of  tiie  largest  manofaetarers  of  confectionery  in 
this  oonntry,  and  has  been  influential  also  in  the  polities 
of  Chicago.  The  popular  Hersehey^s  chocolate  is  manii- 
fsetored  by  Ifilton  S.  Hersehey,  of  lliennonite  ancestry. 

In  the  production  of  salt  for  table  purposes,  Grerman 
experts  were  frequently  called  from  abroad  to  improve  the 
methods  of  the  salt  manufacture  of  Central  New  York.* 
Thus  Charles  A.  Goessman  (see  pp.  54-55)  was  chemist  to 
the  Onondaga  Salt  Company  for  seven  years,  1862-1869, 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Grerman  experts,  the  salt  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  could  not  be  used  for  the  table ;  refining 
processes  were  instituted  by  the  Germans,  as  a  result  of 
which  numerous  and  large  salt  manufacturing  eetablish- 
ments  are  flourishing  in  Central  New  York. 

■  This  statement  is  made  on  the  testimony  of  Aadfew  i>.  Whitot  *  <NMl» 
temporary  of  the  event  and  reudent  of  those  parta. 
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The  pioneer  salt  manufacturers  of  West  Virginia  were 
the  Ruiriier  brothers,  "who  were  enjoined  by  their  German 
fatheii  Joseph  fLuf^ner,  to  carry  out  his  plans  tor  biuidiag 
extensive  Baltworks.  The  latter  had  bought  nine  hundred 
actes  from  a  point  on  the  ELk  BiTer  to  the  Kanawha,  emr 
bracing  the  present  ate  of  Charleston.  After  a  long  strug- 
gle, David  and  Tobias  Rnffner  bored  the  first  salt*well,in 
1808,  and  erected  a  large  fiirna,ce  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  the  Kanawha  region.  David  Ruffner  ^\  as  also  the 
pioneer  in  the  use  of  coal  for  £uel>  as  he  had  been  in  bor- 
ing the  well.* 

When  considering  Grerman  activity  in  the  production 
of  food  products  in  the  United  States,  the  small  producer 
should  not  be  forgotten.  The  G^ermans  have  furnished 

the  butchers  and  bakers  in  almost  every  large  city  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  not  alone  withiu  the  German 
Belt.  We  need  not  single  out  large  cities,  for  the  same 
phenomenon  can  be  observed  in  innumerable  smaller 
towns*  Germans  have  been  uniformly  suecessfui  as  small 
tfaders,  whether  bntchers,  bakers,  grocers,*  or  tmck-fiom- 
ers.  In  some  places  where  the  German  element  is  large, 
such  as  Milwaukee  or  New  York,  the  art  of  sausage- 
making  has  advanced  to  a  degree  comparable  to  that  of 
Germany-  both  as  to  variety  and  quality.  The  demand 
for  the  product  arises  not  only  from  the  German,  but 

*  The  iMemating  stoiyof  II10  RnAwn,  «•  told  originally  bj  J.  P.  Hale, 
Mtbor  of  JVant-AUeg^jf  Pianeen,  w  embodied  in  the  evtiole  by  E»  W. 
Parker  on  salt  manafeetme  in  the  United  Stttes,  Twelflh  Ceruus  of  cAe 
UnxUd  StaUs,  1900,  vol.  ix,  Manufactures,  part  iit,  pp.  539-^.  The  RuflFners 
were  Virginia-Gcrmnn?,  a  numerous  and  distinguished  family.  Ruffner's 
Cave,  Virginia,  was  named  after  one  of  them.  Reyerend  Dr.  Henry  Ruffner  is 
called  the  father  of  PresbTterianum  in  the  Kanawha  Valley  by  J.  P.  Hale. 

*  As  Tetidl  end  wbolenle  froeen  the  Germnai  beve  bem  veiymooeMfal. 
Many  of  the  captains  of  indostry,  stfob  aa  Ifutia  Bean,  CUne  Spieekele, 
FeidinaDd  Sehnmacfaer,  aletted  their  oueev  ae  weceeifiil  groeeis. 
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also  from  the  natire  population.  The  sanaagMtalb  at  the 
open  markets  ol  large  cities  aie  as  etowded  as  bargain- 
counters.  But  not  alone  those  much-abased  disheSy^an^ 

furters  and  sauerhrmit,  have  uuide  their  way  into  tiie 
menus  of  American  homes  and  hotels,  since  also  the  rarer, 
spicy  articles  of  the  Delikatesseuhandiungen"  have  found 
read  J  entrance. 

The  Germans  are  very  prominent  as  stock-owners  in 
the  West.  The  king  of  cattle-men  in  the  United  States 
is  Henij  Miller^  bora  in  Wurtemberg  (1828) ;  his  partner^ 
CSharles  Lnz  (deeeased),  bora  in  Baden.  Thejanived 
in  Galiforaia  in  tiie  early  fifties,  both  hard-workbg  and 
ambitions  young  men.  They  bought  cattle  for  slanghter, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  controlled  the  fresh- 
meat  supply  of  San  FrcLncisco.  They  purchased  ranches 
and  lands  with  a  particular  purpose,  so  that  they  inight 
drive  their  cattle  or  sheep  from  neighhoring  states  to  the 
central  distribution  point,  keeping  them  on  their  own 
land,  or  at  least  harboring  them  at  their  own  ranch  sta- 
tions overnight  or  for  convenient  periods.  They  could 
thus  keep  np  a  perpetual  supply  for  the  market  Many 
of  the  old  Spanish  grants^  oomprising  thousands  of  acres^ 
gradually  fdl  into  their  bands,  until  they  became  the 
largest  land-owners  in  Oaliforaia,  with  possessions  equal 
in  extent  to  a  small  principality,  comprising  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  in  Caliturnia,  besides  other  lands  in 
Oregon  and  Nevada.  At  one  time  they  owned  eighty 
thousand  head  of  cattle  and  one  hundred  thousand  sheep. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lux,  in  1887,  Mr.  Miller  became 
the  head  of  the  syndicate  formed,  and  continues  to  man- 
age these  vast  intmsts^  undaunted  by  advancing  age. 
The  stories  told  of  immense  purchases  of  eattle,  of  clever^ 
ness  in  bis  dealingSy  and  sudden  justice  falling  upon 
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negligent  overseers,  of  unyielding  determination  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  aim,  furnish  interestuig  reading,^  and  invest 
the  life  of  Miller  with  a  halo  of  romance.  Other  stockmen 
of  Gterman  name  are  James  0.  Dahlman,  bom  in  TexaSy 
resident  in  Omaha,  Nebraakai  and  S.  A.  Kna]^,  bom  in 
New  York,  first  president  of  the  Iowa  Stock  Breeders* 
Association. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  brewing  industry  is 
in  the  hands  of  Germans.  We  rarely  retiect,  however,  upon 
the  economic  importance  of  these  industries,  for  they 
have  developed  to  g^igantic  proportions,  far  beyond  what 
exists  in  Europe.  The  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis,  employs  six  thousand  men  and  pro- 
duces 1,800,000  barrels  of  beer  annually.  The  breweries 
of  Milwaukee,  of  which  the  largest  are  those  of  Pabst, 
Schlitz,  and  Blatz,  produce  over  three  and  one  half  mil- 
lion barrels  annually  at  a  value  of  $25,000,000.*  The 
breweries  of  Rochester,  Chicago,  New  York,  Buffalo,  and 
many  other  cities  are  likewise  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
localities  where  they  are  established*  The  qualify  of  tiie 
beer  produced  by  the  best  breweries  of  the  country  is 
improving,  and  may  some  day  equal  the  best  produced  in 
the  Fatherland.  In  fact,  some  connoisseurs  declare  that 
there  is  but  one  German  beer,  the  Bavarian  (others  will 
name  the  Bohemian,  called  FiUener),  that  surpasses  the 
best  produced  in  America. 

Obserying  the  activity  of  Germans  in  the  manufacture 
of  food  products,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  them  promin- 
ent as  hotel-keepers.  The  traveler  notices  how  frequently 

'  Cf.  Thr  WorUVa  Work,  1908,  pp.  10C80  £f.  Lnx  left  no  descendanta. 
MiUtir's  ouly  grandsun,  llearj  Miller  Nickel,  a  yoncg  uian  of  twentj-two 
jMzs,  wufroMn  to  daatli  in  Fabniary,  19(M^lonng  lut  teail  wliile  riding  as 
horseback  over  one  of  their  large  ranohen  in  Soatfaom  Oregon. 

*  Cf  .  BMdokor.  Tlu  Uniud  SMn,  1900. 
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Germans  keep  hotels  in  the  non-German  countries  of 
Europe.  Their  tendency  to  drift  into  the  hotel  business 
is  uotioeable  in  the  United  States  from  Hoboken  to  San 
Francisco.  It  is  historical,  and  many  instances  might  be 
eited,  such  as  that  of  General  Weedon,  dirtingwished  io 
ihe  battles  of  fitandyiniie  and  GennaDtown^  and  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  who  kept  an  hotel  before  the  Borolu- 
tionaij  War,  in  whieh  he  assidnonaly  sowed  the  seeds 
of  sedition.*  At  the  present  day,  the  king  of  hotel-keepers 
in  the  United  States  is  George  C.  Boldt,  burn  in  Germany. 
He  is  president  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Company 
of  New  York,  and  the  j)r(i{)rietor  also  of  the  finest  host- 
elry of  i^hiiadeiphia,  the  Beiievue-Staiford.  It  is  generally 
conceded  by  critical  travelers  that  Mr.  Boldt's  Waldorf- 
Astorm  excels  all  others  of  the  m^goiiicent  hostelries  of 
New  Yoik  in  one  paxticular.  It  is  homo-like,  a  qnalily  no 
doubt  impressed  upon  it  by  the  genins  of  the  founder. 
Mr.  Boldt  has  recently  institnted  a  feature  unique  in  the 
history  of  hotels,  vis.,  a  trsining  school  for  his  employees, 
wherein  they  may,  during  hours  when  they  are  not  on 
duty,  receive  instruction  in  the  various  arts  that  pertain 
to  the  needs  and  comforts  of  guests,  such  as  reception 
on  entering  the  hotel,  attendance  in  the  room,  waiting 
at  the  table,  hair-dressing,  manicuring,  and  the  like.  An 
ambitions  employee  may  thereby  advance  the  more  rapidly 
and  prove  the  more  useful  to  employer  and  guests  alike. 
Some  of  the  oldest  and  best  reputed  hotels  of  the  coun- 
try were  founded  by  Qermans,  as  tJie  Bennert,  in  Balti- 
more ;  the  Weleker,  in  Washington ;  the  Ffister,  in  Mil- 
wankee ;  die  Heublein  of  Hartford  (Connecticut) ;  the  Sinton 
(managing  director  Edward  X.  Roth)  of  Cincinnati ;  the 

>  According  to  the  testimony  of  Smyth  (iSmjrtA'«  Toitr,  ToLii,  p.  274).  Cf. 
Volume  X,  Chapter  xx,  p.  293. 
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Palatine  (II.  N.  Bain  &Co.)  of  Newburgh,  New  York; 
the  HoUenbeck  and  the  Laakershim  of  Los  Angeles  ; 
the  Orndorff  of  El  PasOj  Texas,  and  numerous  others.* 
The  most  famous  hotel  in  the  South,  the  Ponce  de  L^on/ 
in  St.  Augustine^  Florida,  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  is 
owned  by  Heniy  M.  Flagler,  of  Dutch  descent  The  latter 
also  owns  the  Alcazar,  St.  Angnstine. 

Summarizing  briefly  theoontento  of  the  present  chapter, 
it  was  found  that  certain  qualifications  of  the  German 
fsrmer  gave  him  for  two  centuries  Hie  well-eanied  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  successful  farmer  in  the  United 
States.  His  choice  of  land  and  his  adaptability  to  new 
conditions  received  coinineiit.  In  producing  specialties  in 
American  iiortieulture,  the  German  contributed  his  share. 
Forestry,  viticulture,  and  gardening  are  German  occupa- 
tions. Germans  are  prominent  in  the  preser^nng  and  {nab 
ling  industry,  in  the  manuihcture  of  cereals,  of  sugar  and 
salt,  in  the  brewing  industiy,  as  hotel-keepers,  and  as 
small  producers,  such  as  butchers  and  bakers,  grocers  and 
truck-farmers.  The  examples  chosen  were  merely  illustrat- 
ive, and  did  not  pretend  to  ezhaust  each  partienlar  sub jeet. 

*  Some  possess  the  cosy  quality  of  r  Gorman  hotel,  such  as  the  KaUen* 
bach  at  Niagara  Falls,  aud  the  Heubleiu  oi  Hartford,  Conneotioui. 

*  It  u  Ml  intomting  faot  tltti  the  daetoMd  equipawiit  of  tin  Ponet  dt 
Lmq  WW  imteUtd  bj  a  G«ninii»  W.  J.  HftmnMr.  See  next  obiipler. 
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U.  IK  TSCfiinCAL  BRANOHBS    IN  OIHBB  MAKUFACTU&BS 

Techniu&l  schools  of  Germany  th«  cause  of  the  prominence  of  Germans  iu  all 
teohuioal  bnuiobea  in  the  Uuited  States  —  Bridge-building :  Bdbling, 
Sdineider,  and  othen  —  Civil  uid  olMtrioal  mgoMm :  Blnk,  Hrapti 
Steinmetz,  Hammer,  and  many  others  —  Mining  eui^DMrs  :  SutN^ 
filers,  etc.  —  Chemical  industries,  cliemical  and  yiharmacpiiticRl  pre- 
parations, patent  medicines,  impurters  — -  Manufacturers  of  scieutitio 
apparatus ;  inventors  of  machines,  agricultural,  etc.  —  Manufacture  of 
ifoo,  and  iteel :  Ameluag,  fi^gd*  FMta,  AiMolitttt,  Frioii,  Seliwftb 
Hygienic  clothing;  felt;  leather;  ealnnttt*  and  wagon-makers  — 
Xnvigation  and  shipping  —  Industries  concerned  with  the  :irt<5  ;  litho- 
graphy :  Prang,  Bien,  Hoeu  —  Manufacture  of  musical  instruments  ; 
violins  and  guitars:  Martin,  Geui  under  ;  pianos:  Steinway,  Knabe, 
Waller,  ete.  —  Vaiioni  eUier  manufaetam— Captwna  of  induatiy. 

Akothee  group  of  industrial  activities,  in  which  the 
Germans  in  the  United  States  have  been  participants  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  are  those  in  which  technical  know- 
ledge and  training  are  required.  Such  are  bridge-bnilding^ 

practical  applications  of  electricity,  all  engineering  work, 
the  chemical  industries,  the  m  anufacture  of  musical  and 
scit'iitifir  instrumi'litbj  in  some  of  which  the  Germans  have 
reigned  supreme.  Iii  the  construction  work  of  our  country, 
involving  problems  of  magnitude  never  before  presented 
to  the  engineering  profession,  the  Crerman  element  may  be 
said  to  have  held  a  monopoly.  The  cause  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  The  technical  schools  of  Germany  were  very  efficient 
and  sent  out  well-trained  men  long  before  any  similar 
schools  existed  in  the  United  States.  Being  the  most 
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capable,  the  graduates  of  the  Gennan  schools  of  techno- 
log-v  received  the  most  responsible  positions,  won  in  the 
competitions  for  the  best  engineering  work  offered  in 
the  United  States,  and  their  monopoly  continued  lor  the 
greats  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuiji  until  our  schools 
became  efficient* 

The  greatest  advances  made  in  ihe  history  of  bridge- 
building  in  the  United  States  were  produced  by  two  Ger- 
mans, John  A.  Rijbling,  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
suspension  britlge, and  hy  Charles  C.  Schneider,  constructor 
of  the  successful  cantilever  bridge.  John  A.  Hobliug  was 
born  in  Muhlhausen,  Prussia^  in  1806,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Boyal  Poljrtechnicum  of  Berlin.  In  America  he 
began  first  as  a  manu&cturer  of  viie  cables^  locating  at 
Saxonburg,  PennsylTania^  near  Pittsbui^.  His  idea  was 
to  have  them  used  in  the  canal  service,  but  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  opjmsition  of  the  canal  hands,  wiio  feared  tin-  in- 
novation. Kobhng  then  planned  to  use  his  wire  cables  tor 
bridges,  and  in  1844  he  succeeded  in  giving  them  a  trial 
in  his  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  River.  He  then  built  the 
Monongahela  snspension  bridge  at  Pittsburg,  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  ffis  next  great  work  was  the  Niagara 
River  suspension  bridge,  1851-1855,  one  of  the  en<j^ineei> 
ing  feats  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  been  the  only 
railroad  suspension  bridge  in  the  world  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time,  the  one  in  Vienna  being  used  for  only  a 
'short  period.  The  bridge  lasted  forty-two  years,  and  was 
taken  down  in  1897,  not  because  it  was  ineffideat,  but 
because  the  heavier  railroad  trains  required  a  bridge  of 
dilFerent  construction.  When  the  bridge  was  taken  apart, 
the  wire  cables  manufactured  by  Robhng  were  found  to 
be  as  elastic  as  they  liad  been  when  originally  put  into 
their  places.  The  strain  of  forty-two  years  had  not  hurt 
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lliem.  In  18^  BSbling  bad  the  aattafadaon  of  rebuilding 
the  bridge  at  WheeliDg,  West  Virginia;  which  .his  sharp 

compethor,  Charles  EMet,  had  put  up,  but  'which  had 
been  blown  down  by  a  storm  ia  1849.  Uu ijlni<r's  success 
with  this  bridge  left  him  undisputed  manter  of  the  field. 
His  snspension  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  long 
delayed  by  the  Civil  War,  was  completed  in  1867,  and 
after  that  followed  the  masterpieoe  of  all,  the  East  River 
bridge  uniting  New  York  and  Brooklyn^  popularly  known 
as  tbe  Brookfyn  Bridge,  a  marvel  of  streogdi  and  beauty^ 
whieb  for  more  than  thirty-five  years  has  performed  harder 
daily  service  than  any  other  bridge  in  the  world.  The 
arehiteet  was  not  destined  to  see  it  completed;  bnt  his 
son,  Washington  Augustus  Robling,  who  had  ah-eady 
assisted  his  father  witli  the  Cincinnati  bridge,  undti  touk 
the  work  of  construction,  and  directed  it  to  completion. 
The  factory  of  the  Rdblings,  the  John  A.  Koebhng  &  Sons 
Company,  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  wire  and  wire 
lope,  located  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  unequaled  in  its 
particular  branch,  and  has  furnished  all  the  cables  for  the 
new  krger  suspension  bridge  over  the  East  Biver,  at 
Williamsburg. 

Charles  Conrad  Schn^er,  born  in  Apolda,  Saxony,  in 
1843,  was  not  the  first  man  to  build  a  cantilever  bridge 
in  tlie  United  States.  The  credit  of  tliat  belongs  to  C. 
Shaler  Smith,  who  hnilt  one  over  the  Ktiiituckv  River  on 
the  Cincinnati  &  Ohio  Railroad,  which  was  Cdinpleted  in 
1877.  But  Schneider's  cantilever  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls 
was  tbe  successful  structure  which  made  that  stfrle  of 
bridge>building  popular.  His  Niagara  River  cantilever 
bridge  was  completed  in  18S3|  in  an  almost  incredibly 
short  time,  and  its  advantages  were  at  once  evident.  He 
also  constructed  the  Fraser  River  (cantilever)  bridge^  on 
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The  first  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey  was  Ferdinand  Rudolph  Hassier,  of  German  par- 
enlagey  bom  at  Aacau,  SwitsarJaDd,  in  1770.  He  took 
part  in  a  tngonometrieal  mumj  of  hia  native  eoontiji  and 
ooming  to  the  United  Statee,  ha  i?aa  appointed  anting 
proleesor  of  mathematiea  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1807,  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  and  fellow  countryman,  Albert  Gallatin, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson.  Shortly  after, 
Congrees  passed  an  act  for  the  survey  of  the  coasts,  and 
plans         invited  from  scientists.  Professor  Haesier'a 
were  accepted^  and  he  iras  sent  to  Europe  to  procure  an 
equipment  of  instruments  and  men»  In  1817  he  began 
his  operations  with  a  survey  of  the  harbor  of  New  Tork 
City,  but  the  work  w;is  discontinued  the  following  year, 
Congress  failing*  to  jirovide  funds,  owing-  t(.)  tlio  heavy 
war  debt.  For  the  next  two  years  or  more  Hassier  tried 
himself  at  faxaojagj  bojing  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York,  near  the  outlet  o£  Lake  Ontario.  Be  built 
a  large  house,  planning  to  found  an  agricultural  oollege, 
but  his  means  were  insufficient.^  The  work  of  the  survey 
was  resumed  in  1832,  after  which  Hasskr  was  the  active 
head  until  his  death  in  1843.  He  left  the  survey  well 
advanced  along  the   coast  between  Narragansett  and 
Chesapeake  bays.  In  1830  he  had  been  af^inted  by  the 
govemment  to  standardize  weights  and  measures,  and  for 
his  successful  efforts  receired  grateful  acknowledgment 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  pioneer  work  of  Hassier,  both 
in  the  surveys  and  in  the  standardizing  of  weights  aud 
measures,  was  continued  by  another  eminent  scientist  of 
German  blood. 

cations  of  Ameriean  Sodetgo/  Ciml  En§kmn$  «Im»  DtrdnilaA^Piimiert  vol. 

xi,  pp.  431  ff. 
>  Kdnur,  Da$  deutMcke  Element,  1818-184d,  p.  414. 
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Julius  Erasmus  Hiln^ard,  of  a  disting-uished  family/  was 
born  at  Zweibriickeu  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1825,  and  settled 
with  his  father  at  Belleyille,  Illinois,  in  1835.  Studying 
etvil  eDgineenng  at  Philadelphia,  J.  £.  Hilganl  attniieted 
Uie  attesatum  of  Alexander  B,  fioohe^  who  was  then  re- 
orgbnizmg  the  United  Statei  Ooaat  Snrrey.  Alter  being 
appointed  to  take  chaige  d  a  party  (o  mtitB  trigonomet- 
ric, astronomic,  and  magnetio  obsmationa,  Hilgard  socm 
rose  to  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Coast  Survey  with 
headquarters  at  Washington.  During  the  war  lit'  fuiiilled 
with  great  ability  the  tesk  of  supplying  inionnation  on 
topography,  geography,  geology,  and  tidal  currents.  W hen 
Professor  Bache  retired,  in  1804,  the  whole  work  o£  the 
coast  survey  was  in  Mr.  Hilgard'a  hands  for  three  years. 
After  that  he  g'ave  the  greater  part  of  his  attention  to 
the  Borean  of  Weights  and  Meaauesy  and  advocated  the 
adq»tion  of  the  metric  Bystem.  He  made  the  first  reliable 
determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Washington,  Chreenwicfa,  and  Paris,  and  in  1872  was  the 
official  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  inter- 
national convention  at  Paris  for  forming  an  international 

'  His  father,  Theodor  Erasmus  llilgard,  at  liuiiio  a  prtnniiK'nt  jurist,  and 
a  judge  (1831-183o)  of  the  Bavarian  Court  of  Appeals,  was  at  Belie ville  a 
SQOomfnl  *'  Latia  fiiimer,"  vitaoaltiuut»  ud  mtn  of  letton.  He  pdd  tfeiU 
more  attention  to  the  rearing  of  his  sons,  each  of  whom  became  diitinsnillMd 
in  liis  }i:irticnlnr  profession.  In  18."1  he  vrns  invited  by  the  Bavarian  govem- 
rneat  to  take  part  in  recasting  the  law  of  rnortt^'-igeg.  He  died  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  in  1873.  The  career  of  the  youngest  son,  £.  W.  Hilgard,  professor 
of  agricnltoBe  tad  fbunder  of  klw  EzporinoDt  Stetion,  UnivMsitj  of  CaK- 
fomia,  has  been  ottfliaed  in  tibe  pgevtow  chapter  (n).  Theodore  Charles 

Hilf^ard,  the  ?prond  Ron,  after  strif^vinr;'  medicine  nt  the  nniTersities  of 
Heidelberg,  Zunch,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  settli-d  duwn  as  a  physician  in  St. 
Louis^  subsequently  remoring  to  New  York.  He  was  an  inrestigator  of 
great  note;  hit  papers  are  pnUialMtd  in  the  pwaaodiagi  of  tiM  AmorioM 
ikMoeiation  for  the  Advaneement  of  Soience.  One  of  his  earliest  tr^tiMS 
was  his  fnadtnoDtal  wotkt  SMpinmmlal  ObMrvtHient  m  TaUt  mti  StuB 
(1664). 
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bureau  of  weights  and  measures.  lu  1881  Hilgard  became 
the  su|M'iiiiteiident  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  a 
position  which  he  resig-ned  in  1885.  One  of  the  original 
members  o£  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences^  he  was 
for  seven  jears  its  secretary.  In  1874  he  was  honored 
with  the  piesideney  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  His  publicationB  and  his  active 
aerviee  have  been  epoch-makiDg  in  the  departments  o£ 
the  Coast  Surveji  and  We^hts  and  Measoies. 

Men  of  German  descent  bom  in  the  United  States  soon 
figured  prominently.  A.  P.  BuUer  (born  in  Philadelphia) 
built  a  large  number  of  bridges,  amuug  others  the  Central 
Avenue  Bridge,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  viaduct*  over 
the  Harlem  River  (125th  Street,  New  York),  the  Four- 
Track  Dulutb-Superior  Bridge,  and  the  Thames  Kiver 
Bridge  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  noted  for  its  great 
double-track  draw-span,  five  hundred  and  thxee  feet  long. 
Another  bxidge-buiider  is  B.  Khuen  (born  at  Saginaw, 
Ifiehigan),  chief  engineer  (Pittsbnig  district)  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company  since  1901* 

An  important  name  in  railway  engineering  is  that  of 
Herman  Ilaupt,  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1817,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point.  He  was  general  superintendent,  chief 
ciiij,ineer,  and  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  en- 
i^iiieer  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  1847-18G1 ;  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  chief  of  bureau,  United  States  Military  Railways, 
in  the  Civil  War ;  general  manager  of  the  Piedmont  Air 

*  "Thi«  i«  nearly  fnrty-fivp  hnndred  feet  in  lengih,  cost  upward  of  two 
millioD  doUart)  aod  u  aot  only  noted  for  its  arobitectural  character  but,  con- 
•tcnotiTely,  as  on*  off  tho  nuMt  wo^  in  oi^imoiiiig,  bott  m  flio 

foandaiioii  dUBooltioo  ovotoome  and  in  itt  onpMoedooted  dmif^iMui,  woigli- 

ing  twenty-four  hundred  tons,  the  largest  mmimg  msM  in  the  world ;  being 
double  the  weir^ht  of  the  New  London  draw  previously  Tnentlonod."  Tkt 
Notional  Cyclop<xdia  qf  Amtrkan  Biograpkjft  toL  iZ|  pp.  43-44. 
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Idne,  1875 ;  later  lie  vas  engineer  of  the  Tide  Water  Pipe- 
line CompaDj,  and  general  manager  of  the  Northern 
Facific  Bailroad.  Frank  J.  Hecker  (bom  in  Michigan,  in 
1846)  was  chief  of  the  diyision  of  transportation  of  the 

army  durin<^  the  Spanish-Amuricaii  War,  and  a  member 
of  the  Isthmiau  Canal  Commissiun,  l'J04.  Noted  Gennan 
najnes  among  railway  encrineers  and  officials  are  Kniskcrn 
(since  1901  passenger  traiiic  manager  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad) ;  Henry  Fink  (born  in  Germany), 
president  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway ;  R. 
Blickensderfer  (general  manager  of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  Railroad^  eto.) ;  J.  Kruttschnitt  (general  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  PaoifiCy  etc.);  6.  J.  Lydecker,  military 
engineeTi  brevetted  captain  for  gallant  and  meritoriona 
eenrice  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  Vir<j^iiiia,  engaged  as 
engineer  in  river  and  liaibor  work  at  Galveston,  New 
Orleans,  Chicago,  etc. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  abounds  in  German  names,  and  the  biograph- 
ical sketches  contained  in  the  publications  of  that  eminent 
society  show  most  prominent  as  a  class  the  engineers  bom 
in  Germany^  or  of  German  descent.  A  few  more  examples 
will  illnstrate  this  point :  Lewis  Muhlenberg  Haupt  (son 
of  Herman  Haupt),  professor  of  civil  engineering,  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  PennsylTania,  1872-1892^  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Oanal  Commission  since  1899,  chief  engineer  on  the 
survey  for  a  ship  canal  across  New  Jersey,  etc.;  G.  Y. 
Wisiier,  member  of  the  United  Stales  Deep  Water  Ways 
Commission.  1897-1900;  E.  WeGnnann,  ens^aged  in  rail- 
way constrnction,  1871—1884,  and  on  llie  new  waterworks 
for  New  Yorl^  since  1884 ;  E.  A.  Hermann,  since  1899 
member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  and  Sewer 
Commissioner^  St.  Louis;  J.  K.  Freitag,  New  England 
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representative  of  the  Hecla  Iron  Works ;  John  Bog'art, 
engineer,  hydraulic  and  electric  development  of  power  at 
Niagara  F^dk,  Sanlt  Ste.  Maiie,  St  Lawrence  BiTer,  etc.; 
W.  P.  Gerhard,  aanitaxj  engineer  on  Mi  of  stato  uehi- 
teet  of  New  York,  1892-1899 ;  Heniy  Wehnun,  baOder 
of  the  immense  Lackawanna  Steel  Works,  at  Buffalo; 
W.  G.  Berg,  chief  engineer,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  j 
M.  Bein,  an  authority  on  matters  of  irrigation  in  the  West; 
0.  H.  Ernst,  Spanish  War  veteran,  distinguished  for 
work  at  Galveston,  and  reappointed  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Conmuaaion,  1905;  D.  M.  Stauffer,  railway 
engineer  and  editor  of  the  ^^Engineering  News,"  New 
York,  since  1883.  Spencer  lilCller  has  made  inventions 
facilitating  the  coaUng  of  vessels  at  sea.'  Count  Ferdinand 
Zeppelin  made  his  first  experiments  with  the  dirigible 
war  balloon  in  this  country,  while  serving  in  an  engin- 
eering corps  during  the  Civil  War.  Theodore  P.  Shonts, 
late  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  ia  of 
Dutch  descent 

The  most  prominent  of  all  the  numerous  German  ele<^ 
trical  engineers  is  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  born  in  Breslau, 
Germany,  1865,  Steinmetz  left  Germany  because  of  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  his  socialistic  writings.  Coming  to 
America,  he  had  to  meet  the  whip  of  ill  fortune  before 
his  real  worth  and  the  bent  of  his  genius  were  discovered. 
Since  then,  his  laboratory  at  Schenectady,  in  the  works 
of  the.€reneral  Electric  Company,  has  become  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  searching  investigations  and  brilliant 
discoveries  made  within  recent  times.  As  an  investigator 
and  inventor,  Steinmetz  is  the  peer  of  Edison.  His  oihcial 

'  Cf.  The  MiUer  CabLaoay  for  CocUing  Vessels  at  5«o,  Engineering  Napa, 
1900;  The  PrcUm  ^  Cwtling  Vmdi  of  Sea,  Engineering  Magadnet  Fd^ 
rqftfj,  1900. 
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podtion  k  that  of  oontuHmg  oDgiiieer  of  tiie  (Senenil 
Eleetrio  Companj. 

The  representative  of  the  Edison  Company  in  England 
aiid  Germany,  and  •  subsequently  chief  inspector  of  the 
central  station  for  the  Edison  Coni[>iiny,  has  been  W.  J, 
Hammer.*  It  was  he  who  installed  the  8<K)0-light  plant  of 
the  Poooe  de  Leon  Hotel,  St  Augustine^  Florida,  at  that 
time  the  largest  plant  in  the  world  for  incandescent  light> 
ing.  Other  piomioent  names  in  electrical  engineenng  are 
A.  J.  Wurta^  genml  engineer  for  the  Weitiii|^oaae 
Electric  &  ManuEBoturing  Company ;  A.  L.  Bobm»  elec- 
trical eaperintendenty  Schenectady  Works,  General  Eleo* 
trie  Company ;  H.  M.  Brinckerhoff,  who  constraeted  the 
first  large  electric  elevated  railroad  (third  rail)  for  Chicago, 
in  ;  B.  A.  Behrend  (  born  in  Germany),  chief  engin- 
eer. Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, and  designer  of  some  of  the  largest  electrical  ma- 
chines, which  received  the  grand  prize  at  St.  Louis  in 
1904;  F.  B.  Henogy  an  inventor  of  electrical  devioeSi 
including  automatic  switch-boerdsi  policecaUs^  elevator 
signals,  and  telephone  devices* 

Among  tlM>  mining  engineen,  G«r»a».  a»  d«>  ^ 
nomerous.  The  most  prominent  name  hiatotically  is  Hiat 
of  Adolph  H.  J.  Sntro,  bom  in  Aachen  (Aix-la-Ohapelle), 
Rhenish  Prussia,  18130.  He  was  educated  iu  a  German 
polytechnic  school,  and  came  to  America  in  1850.  In 
1860  he  went  to  Nevada,  where  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
draining  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  Lode  by  means  of  a 
connecting  tunnel.  The  main  tunnel,  over  twenty  thousand 
feet  in  length,  begun  m  18G9,  was  connected  with  the 
first  of  the  mines  in  1878.  Virginia  City  rose  above  the 

'  Hammer  was  born  iu  Pennaylvaoia,  the  son  of  William  A.  and  Martha 
Baek  Bjunnitr.  B«  liw  been  Um  riglit-lHUid  mea  of  Edieoii  aiaoe  USD. 
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great  woik.  A  remarlcable  feature  of  ihe  undertakiiig  mm 

the  stubborn  fight  which  Sutio  made  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  reactionary  interests  in  Nevada,  as  well  as  against 
their  representatives  ia  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States/ 

Other  mioiog  engineers  are  A.  F.  Eilers  (bom  in  Nas* 
aao^  (jermany),  president  of  the  Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
panjy  of  Paeblo,  Colorado,  1883-1889;  sinoe  then  director 

and  technical  member  of  the  executive  committee,  Ameri- 
can Smelting  and  Refining  Company;  Max  Boehmer 
(born  in  Liineburg,  Germany),  consulting  mining"  en- 
gineer, Leadvilie^  Colorado;  Albert  Arents  (bom  in 
Clausthal,  Germany),  inventor  of  lead-mine  machinery, 
introduced  the  rectang^olar  large-sized  lead  fumaoea  with 
boshes,  the  type  now  used  by  lead-smelters  in  tiie  United 
States ;  C.  W.  H.  Kirchoff,  editor  of  « The  Iron  Age," 
since  1883  special  agent  of  the  United  Slates  Geological 
Survey  for  statistics  on  production  of  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc;  F.  A.  Hemze,  interested  in  mining  and  smelting  in 
Montana ;  C.  de  Kalb,  mining  engineer  in  Western  and 
Southern  States  and  on  e^[ieditions  to  Central  and  South 
America.' 

The  great  manufacturers  in  special  lines,  aiming  to 

improve  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  their  products,  and 
thereby  to  surpass  their  competitors/  have  frequently  be- 

*  Theodore  Sntro  (bora  in  Aaoben,  in  1S45),  piomiaeut  lawyer  of  New 
York  City,  waa  instromental  in  raising  the  capital  for  hie  brother's  Urge  Ten- 
tore.  In  1887  be  suecessfullj  defended  the  intcrefits  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel 
Company,  and  organized  its  sncfcssor,  the  Comstook  Tunnel  Comp?iny.  Tlieo- 
dore  Sutro  was  active  in  the  reform  campaign  of  181)4  iu  New  York,  and  is 
an  authority  on  the  law  of  taxation.  (See  Chapter  IV.)  Another  brother, 
Otto  Sutro,  mneiotMi  ud  merdwat,  ww  the  UmaAn  of  tlw  OratMio  Sooielj 
of  Baltimore,  and  praninent  in  the  mvaieal  hUtoiy  of  thai  eity« 

'  The  statiitioa  in  thia  pavagimph  art  taken  from  Wl»*t  Who  m  AmtrkOt 
1906-190L 
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come  inventors.  Many  of  the  engineers  above  mentioned 
should  be  classed  as  inventors,  foremost  among"  them, 
Riihling  and  Steinnietz;  similarly  many  of  the  men 
engaged  iu  horticulture  and  the  manufacture  of  food  pro- 
ductSy  as  veil  as  many  of  the  specialists  to  be  meotioned 
in  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  principle  observed  above,  that  the  Germans  were 
particdarlj  prominent  ID  those  fonnsof  industrial  activity 
in  which  preliminarj  tnining  is  an  essential  to  success^ 
applies  not  only  to  the  engineering  professions,  bnt  also 
to  the  chemical  industries,  the  manufacture  of  instruments, 
machine ly,  glass,  steel,  etc. 

In  the  chemical  industries  the  Germans  are  well  repre- 
sented.* In  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  the  two  leading 
German  firms  are  Rosengarten  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Charles  Pfizer  &  Company,  of  New  York,  both  of 
which  have  contributed  an  important  share  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  tiieir  indnatrieSi  notably  in  the  preparation  of 
qninine,  strychnine,  morphine^  and  the  mercozialsy  calo- 
mel and  oorrosive  sublimate.  Both  of  these  firms  own 
large  establishments  and  are  rated  in  the  milHons.  Among 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  the  German  element  is  re- 
presented by  the  firm  of  Sharp  &  Dohme,  of  Baltimore. 
The  founders,  Louis  and  Charles  Dohme,  were  both  bom 
in  Germany,  Sharp,  the  silent  partner,  contributing  capi- 
tal. Two  phases  of  the  businesF^  were  given  particular 
attention  by  this  finn,  viz.,  first,  the  making  of  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  of  standard  strength  and  uniformity, 
with  a  view  also  to  palatableness  and  attractive  appear- 
ance ;  and  secondly,  applying  chemical  analysis  and  scien- 
tific research  to  vegetable  drugs,  as  had  been  done  pre- 

i  The  writer  is  indebted  for  tlift  infonnatuia  in  this  ptngniph  to  Dr. 
A.R.L.  Dobme  of  Baltimore. 
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agricultaral  implemente  vete  made.  The  finn  later  became 
one  of  the  largest  in  die  thresher  indofllry.'  The  Buekeye 

interests  owed  much  to  Lewis  Miller,  the  modem  mowing- 
macliine  being  au  oflbpring  of  his  brain,  and  for  this  in- 
vention he  will  ever  deserve  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men.' Aultman,  Miller  &  Company  established  a  twine 
factory  (Akroo^  Ohio)  in  connection  with  their  harvester 
plant.  The  use  of  twine  in  binding  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. 

To  get  some  additional  assurance  of  the  German  repre- 
sentation in  the  manufactoie  of  agricnltmal  machineiyy 
the  writer  has  been  in  correspondence  with  the  editor  ol 
the  Akron  Gennama,'"  Mr.  Louis  Seybold,  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  the  Germans  of  his  state.  The 
following  quotations  from  his  letters  give  additional  in- 
formation :  "The  founders  of  this  industry  [agricultural 
implements]  in  Akron,  Canton,  Doyiestown,  Mansfield, 
etc.,  were  of  German  extraction,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  all 
born  in  this  country.  They  were  John  F.  Seiberling,  John 
Kfiuchtely  Lewis  Miller,  George  W.  Grouse  (Kraus),  Ault- 
man,  etc.,  who  traced  their  origin  back  to  the  Father- 
land.  They  conld  all  talk  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch.  Seiber- 
ling owned  and  operated  the  Empire  Mower  and  Reaper 
Works  in  this  city  from  1870  to  about  1890.  Miller, 
Crouse,  and  Buchtcl  owned,  under  thu  name  of  Anltman, 
Miller  &  Company,  the  Buckeye  Mower  and  lieaper  Works, 

•  Cf.  R.  L.  Ardrey,  American  Agricultural  Implemmta  Induxtrrf  of  Hkt 
United  States^  p.  217,  copyrighted  1894.  Cf.  also  DerdeuUche  Pionier, 
»  Ardrey,  «u/>ro,  p.  209. 

■  This  G«nmui  paper  neently  poblished  an  alaboMte  Chrutmaa  editkii 

containing  a  very  interesting  bistoxy  of  the  German*  of  the  city  and  snr- 

roundiug  parts.  The  early  settlement  and  the  Gertnrni  rrnitribntion  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  are  very  clearly  set  forth.  The  date  of  iho  iminl  i  r  is 
December  22, 190G.  The  example  of  the  Akron  Qermatiia  should  ha  repeated 
in  other  ph&oM. 
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in  Akron,  Ohioy  a  few  yem  ago  absorbed  by  the  Harvester 

Trust.  Aultmaa  and  Miller  were  iuterested  in  the  Ault- 
man  works  in  CantoD,  and  I  believe  Mansfield  also,  manu- 
facturing  threshing-machines  principally.  The  Stibeiiingjs 
were  interested  iii  a  smaller  concern  of  this  kind  in  Dojlesr 
town,  Wayne  Connty^  Ohio/*  ^ 

Another  pioneer  firm  in  themanu&ctareo£agrieiiltaral 
implements  was  the  Parlin  &  Oiendorff  Company,  of  Can- 
toDy  Ulinda.  They  served  the  cause  by  the  introduction  of  a 
better  pk>w.  Orendotff  was  undoubtedly  of  German  blood. 
Another  German  firm  was  Wensthoff  ft  Qeiz,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  who  manufactured  grain-drills,  corn-planters,  hai^ 
rows,  lawii-mowers,  etc.  Still  auother  firm  of  (lerniaii 
name  is  that  uf  the  Geiser  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  They  built  the  Geisei  belf- 
regulating  threshers  and  horse  powers,  beginning  the 
manufacture  of  engines  in  1879,  when  they  purchased  the 
plant  of  F.  F.  and  A.  6.  Landis  (Pennsylvania-Germans^ 
deacendants  of  Mennonites),  of  Lancaster,  FennsylTania. 
F.  F.  Landis  took  at  this  time  the  position  of  snperintend- 
ent»  and  in  1889  designed  tlie  New  Peerless  Thresher* 
J.  J.  Glessner  (bom  at  Zanesville,  Ohio)  is  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  and  vice-president  of  the  Intei^ 
national  Harvester  Company. 

A  manufacturer  of  machines  in  another  department  is 
James  LefTcl,  -^ho  has  given  his  name  to  the  Leffel  turbine 
wheels  manufactured  by  his  son-in-law,  J.  W.  Bookwalter 
(German  name  Buchwalter,  anglicized),  at  Springfield, 

'  From  the  snme  source  the  vrritcr  learned  tbnt  Anton  Rprj^  fan  old  8et« 
tier),  now  living  in  Akron,  Ohio,  practical  lockamith  and  mechanic,  claims 
that  be  made  the  first  kmyes  for  the  firm  of  Ketchnm  &  Howe  in  Buffalo, 
who  wm  nnkiag  tome  of  Aft  Ant  liftmftiiif*iiiMhiiMt  in  the  jeut  1847 
•od  1848.  Mr.  Bety  ilw  ouid*  the  ilnl  Dmkej*  mdiiM  in  Akfoo.  He  i« 
m  native  <  f  Germany* 

>  Axinj,  ^  281 
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Ohio,  where  aleo  the  Bookwalter  engines  afe  bailt.  Bliefe* 

ensderfer  (a  good  German-MoniTiiiii  name)  is  the  inventor 

of  one  of  the  popular  typewriters  of  to-day. 

In  the  history  of  ^lass-blowing  in  the  United  States 
German  pioneers  are  found  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  claimed  that  Caspar  Wistar,  who  came  to  America 
from  Baden  in  1717,  built  the  first  glass^tory  in  the 
Colonies,  near  Alloway  Town,  a  few  miles  east  of  Salem, 
N.  J.y  in  1738.  He  imported  glass-blowers  from  Botterdam 
to  learn  tiie  trade  from  them,  and,  in  eonjnnction  with  his 
BOn,  mann&ctoied  glassware  of  all  kinds  for  many  years.' 
Amelung's  glass^orksy  on  Bennett's  Greekynear  the  Mo> 
nocacy  River  (Frederick  County,  Maryland),  were  probably 
aii  well  known  as  any  in  the  country  at  the  time.  Wash- 
ington, writing  to  Jefferson  concerning  this  "factory  of 
glass  upon  a  large  scale  on  the  Monocacy  River,"  states 
that  he  is  informed  it  would  produce  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  that  year.'  Baron  Stiegel's  glass-works, 
at  Mannheim  in  Pennsylvania,  were  established  before  the 
Revolutionary  War/  One  of  the  noted  glass-blowers  itt 
the  present  day  is  Valentine  Remmel,  bom  in  Pittsburgi 
1853,  and  son  of  a  German  father.*  Carl  Langenbeck,  of 
German  deseent^  is  a  specialist  in  day  prodnets.  He  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  originator  of  "  Rookwood  faience,"  and 
"aventnrine  pottery  crlazes."  He  is  also  the  consulting 
chemist  and  engineer  of  several  potteries,  tile  and  mosaic 
works.    Thomas  Key  ^^iedringhaus,'  descended  from  a 

>  Cf.  ThB  NaUoMl  ZHe&maty  ofAmariean  Stogr^pkf,  vd.  zii,  p.  359. 

>  See  Volome    pp.  1T2-17&         ■  See  Yoliune  i,  pp.  140-148. 

*  Rem m el  is  noted  aImo  as  an  organizer  of  the  aoci&Ustio  party.  He  was 
flendidate  for  Vice-President  on  the  ticket  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  1900. 

*  Mr.  Niedringhaus  was  promineutlj  before  tbe  public  recently  in  hi* 
fight  for  tbe  United  States  Senatorthip.  He  had  leoeired  the  oauoaa  nomiiiA* 
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well-known  Gmian  ftunily  in  Missonri,  was  tbe  seeretary 
of  tiie  St.  Louis  Stamping  Company  in  1880,  and  k  a 
director  and  vice-president  of  tbe  National  Enameling  and 
Stampins^  Company. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  a  large  number  o£  Germans 
have  been  prominent  from  the  very  begiimiiig  of  its  his- 
tory. Perhaps  theearliAst  iron-woi^  on  record  were  those 
of  Governor  Spotswood  at  Germanna  (Virginia),  aboat 
1714-1720,  whioh  wm  operated  by  ooloDists  from  Siegen, 
Qemuuiy/  In  Pennsylvama  the  first  foondxy  was  erected 
in  1716  by  an  £nglish  Quaker ;  ten  years  latwthe  German 
Mennonite  Kurtz  built  his  works  on  Octorara  Creek,  in 
Lancaster  Couuty.'  Berks  County  soon  became  a  centre 
of  the  iron  industry,  and  most  of  the  iron-masters  were 
Germans.  The  "  Olev  "  works  were  established  in  1745 
by  two  Germans  and  an  Englislmian.  On  the  Tulpebocken 
Creek,  two  miles  from  Womelsdorf  (Conrad  \yeiser*s  orig- 
inal colony),  iron-works  were  started  in  1749,  with  the 
name  Tulpebocken  Eisenbammer,"  still  in  eodstenee  in 
ISSiiandeaUed'^OhanningFoige.'*  In  Lancaster  Oonnfj 
the  ^  Slisabeth  Hochof en/'  which  ran  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  was  founded  in  1750  by  Johann  Huber, 
a  Grerman.  The  furnace  bore  the  inscription  :  — 

"Johann  Iluber,  der  vrstc  dcutsclie  Mann, 
Der  das  Eiseawerk  vullfiihreu  kuiin." 

He  sold  his  works  in  1757  to  Baron  H.  W.  Stiegel,  whose 
enterprises  at  Mannheim  have  been  fully  described  in  an 

tion,  Jauuary  5,  1905,  bat  failed  of  election  by  a  bolt  lo  the  legislnture  in 
joint  teatioo.  He  ii  alto  Tiae-prsrideot  of  tho  Coannomraalth  Stool  Company 
and  secretary  of  tho  Gflomto  Bmlty  and  luwootiiwt  Oumfamf* 

>  Viilnmo  T,  Chapter  vn,  pp.  178  S. 

'  Fer\>i<>j!vanui  Gazette,  March  5,  1730  ;  quoted  by  Der  deulsche  Pionietf 
Yol.  xvi,  pp.  191-194.  Much  of  the  material  above  on  the  Pennsylvama  iron 
iadnitij  of  flio  oarljr  period  it  diriY«d  homHb*  Inttnr  oomoo. 
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early  ehapter/  Bat  for  the  Rerolatioiilay  War^  Baron 
Stiegel  nugkt  have  zecoTered  folly  from  his  aubsequent 
financial  difficiiltieB.  Hu  manufaotnre  of  pig-iron  was  a 
success,  and  so  also  were  his  stoves.  Christoph  Saner  mann- 

factured  stoves  in  1750.  In  Lebanon  County  the  Germans 
erected  the  "  Martin  For^,"  still  existing"  in  1884. 

In  Pittsburg  the  first  iron  was  made  in  1792  by  Georg 
ADschiitz,  a  native  of  Strassburg.  With  two  associates, 
one  of  them,  John  Gloninger,  a  German  from  Lancaster 
County,  he  huilt  the  Huntingdon  furnace  in  1796.  Sam- 
uel Fahnenstock  and  Georg  Schonberger,  both  Germans^ 
bnilt  the  Juniata  Forge,"  in  Huntingdon  County,  in 
1801.  Peter  Schonberger  (son  of  G^rg)  was  one  of  two  who 
erected  the  "Cambria  Iron  Company"  in  Johnstown.  Petor 
Schonberger  and  Robert  Coleman  (Scotchman)  are  said  to 
have  been  the  two  most  prominent  iioii  manufacturers  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  Eastern  Pennsylvania  the  Germans  Haldemanu,  Kauf- 
mann,  Wistar,  Eckert  took  a  prominent  part.  In  the  Juniata 
Valley,  the  pioneers  were  Spang,  Schmucker,  School, 
Swope,  Royer,  Baker,  DillpT-j'Trexler.  Germans  represented 
the  indufltiy  in  Center,  Clarion,  and  Clearfield  counties.  In 
the  last-named  Friedrich  Geissenheimer,  in  1834,  manu- 
factured iron  in  his  ^'Valley  Fnmaoe,"  using  anthracite 
coal,  the  first  time  that  had  been  done.  These  statistics 
show  that  the  German  iron-masters  were  quite  well  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  iron-producing  area  of  Peunsylvania. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  John  Fritz,  still  living  in  the 
Pennsylvania  town  of  Betlilehem,  was  the  father  of  the 
Steel  mill.'  He  was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania, 

•  Volume  1,  pp.  110-143. 

*  Cf .  H«rlMit  K.  Cmsod's  utiolM  t  n«  Bmmmee  ^  Sled  and  Inn,  in 
Mm§efi  Magamnet  Apnl,  1900,  p.  8. 
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in  1822,  became  a  mill  foreman  in  the  Norristown  lion 
Works,  and  witii  others  started  a  small  maehinershop  in 
1852.  He  was  made  general  saperintendent  of  the  Oolmn- 

bia  Iron  Works,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  1854.  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  as 
general  superintendent  and  engineer  in  1860,  and  built 
the  works  of  that  company.  He  retired  in  18f)2.  From 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  o£  Great Bdtain  ^  he  received 
the  Bessemer  gold  medal  for  services  in  the  advancement 
of  steel  manufactures.  He  was  selected  by  the  Armor 
Plate  Board,  in  1897,  to  make  plans  and  estimates  for 
goTcmment  armor-plate  works. 

A  graphic  account  of  the  development  of  the  great 
steel  industry  at  Pittsburg  is  given  in  the  recent  articles 
of  II.  N.  Casson.^  The  ceiitral  figure  is  naturally  the  Scotch- 
man, Andrew  Carnegie.  His  two  ablest  lieutenants,  how- 
ever, ^s  ei  e  men  of  German  descent,  Henry  Clay  Frick  and 
Charles  AI.  Schwab.  One  is  reminded  of  that  brilliant  feat 
in  the  history  of  Western  border  warfare,  the  conquest 
of  the  Illinois  territory,  when  George  Rogers  Clark,  of 
English  descent,  had  two  able  Grerman  lieatenants,  Helm 
and  Bowman*  The  development  of  the  steel  and  iron  in- 
dnstiy  is  comparaUe  to  an  invasion  ol  the  vast  unknown, 
opening  np  undreamed  of  posribiltties.  The  conspicuous 
service  of  Frick  consisted  in  the  great  fight  that  he  made 
against  orgauized  labor  during  the  Homestead  strike  in 

'  It  is  an  interestiog  fact  that  a  number  of  Gennaus  were  protuitieut  iu 
giving  England  tiie  fint  nnk  in  ixoB  maanlutare.  HnnteniMin,  invMitor  of 
n  MMting  inOMM,  IVMthe  ton  of  a  Gornnn.  Siemens,  the  inventor  of  the  re- 
generative steam  eupitip,  ptc,  was  n  H;\noveri;ni.  Rnlkow,  founder  of  the 
largest  iron  foundry  of  Enrrland,  ]^)Ilvo.v,  VaiigUan  &  Companji  was  a 
German.  Cf.  Der  dcuUche  i'lonicr,  vol.  zvi,  p.  194. 

*  Cf.  Hotliork  N.  Cmmii,  Th€  Rmtmee  of  Sudani  Iron  m  AmiHea,Mtin' 
Mf$  Magamntt  April  to  DMambWf  190^  and  Boadndod  in  1907. 
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1892»  It  was  a  question  as  to  vludi  should  be  the  master, 
the  guiding  head,  or  the  biavnj  aim.  Fkiok  stood  alone 
in  the  fight,  but  possessed  the  ooniage  and  persistence  (o 
oany  it  tfafoogh*  AU  steel-makers  shaied  the  fruits  of  his 

Victory.  Capital  was  set  free  for  the  first  time  to  make 

sweeping  improvements.  Mr.  fuck  declared,  a  few  moullis 
after  the  strike,  that,  althousfh  he  had  put  in  machinery 
displacing"  four  hundred  men,  more  men  were  employed 
very  soon  after  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  than  ever  befojce, 
and  the  work  was  done  more  easily.* 

Charles  M.  Schwab  had  perhaps  the  most  rapid  rise  in, 
the  history  of  the  steel  trade.  Friok's  antecedents  were 
poor  PeDDsylvaniarGerman  farmeKs;  Sohvab's  father  kept 
a  Tillage  store.  The8<m,  after  crude  begiunings,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  CSi^tain  Jones,  of  the  steel-works. 
There  Schwab  showed  natural  talent  for  mechanics, 
and  from  his  teacher,  a  leader  of  men,  he  learned  to 
manaofe  the  laborers.  After  the  accidental  death  of  Jones, 
tilt  h<  ;ivi(  st  })urden  of  the  Carnegie  concern  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  Schwab.  ''It  was  he  also  who  recoustruoted 
the  Homestead  Works  from  the  mins  after  the  great 
strike;  who  created  the  profitable  armor-plate  dspaxt* 
ment;  who  originated  the  Saturday  veetingB  of  superin- 
tendents. With  cheerful  sell-assuiance  he  accepted  any 
responsibility  that  was  offered.  Enthusiasm  he  found 
was  better  than  ezpeiienoe;  nothing  daunted  him.  He 
swept  into  the  golden  sea  with  all  sails  set  and  with  the 
band  playing.  Had  bebeen  asked  to  reconstruct  theEmpire 
of  Russia  or  to  federate  the  South  American  Republics, 
he  would  lidw.  rejilied  without  hesitation  —  *  Yes,  good 
idea  !  I  will  attend  to  that  next  week.'  Schwab's  greatest 
achievement  was  the  handling  of  the  Homestead  Steel 

*  Cf .  Cmwo,  Jul j  itninlwr,  p.  457. 
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Works  after  the  great  atrike.  It  seemed  a  fonr  milUon 
dollar  tnietake.  The  machinetywas  not  working  properly, 
and  the  men  were  not  working  at  all.  There  was  a  stupid 

rabble  o£  strike-breakers  and  a  sullen  army  oi'  live  thou- 
sand workmen  to  deal  with.  And  the  whole  place  had 
been  for  five  months  a  battlefield,  passion-«wept  and 
bloodstained,  the  Waterloo  of  organized  labor.  In  the 
words  of  Carnegie,  ^  Schwab  is  a  geoiiis  in  the  managing 
of  men  and  machinery.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  could 
grasp  a  new  idea  so  quif^y.'  When  Carnegie  saw  tiiat 
Schwab  had  ^made  good'  at  Homestead^  he  made  him 
president  of  the  whole  conceniy  so  that  not  oven  the  masp 
terf  ui  Frick  was  eqnal  to  him  in  authority.  This  has  been 
perhaps  the  first  instance  in  which  so  young  a  man, 
absolutely  without  business  experience,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand over  so  oreat  a  corporation."  * 

An  interesting  item  in  the  history  of  steel  production 
is  the  summoning  from  Germany  of  specialists  in  chemis^ 
try.  *^  When  the  pioneers  had  demonstrated  the  value  of 
chemistry  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  Carnegie  brought 
Dr.  Fricke  from  Germany  and  paid  him  a  sahuy  of  fifteen 
thousand  doUars  a  year,  to  be  the  company's  chemist. 
'  This  was  ocmsidered  an  enormous  salary,'  said  Mr.  Car- 
negie. *  The  other  steel  men  said,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay 
such  saLaries  to  German  scientists.'  But  he  replied,  *  We 
cannot  ailord  to  be  without  tbem.*  Before  the  first  year 
was  out,  Dr.  Fricke  had  earned  his  salary  over  and  over 
again  by  enabling  the  company  to  use  ores  that  formerly 
steel  men  considered  unavailable."  ' 

Other  iron  men  of  German  name  are  William  H.  Pfah- 
ler  (born  in  Lancaster  Counly),  since  1870  identified  with 
the  Abraham  Sto?e  Company,  and  president  of  the  Model 

*  Cum,  AQgut  namber,  p.  588.        '  Cmmw,  July  imaliar,  p.  4fi8b 
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Heating  Company.^  There  is  Charles  T.  Schoen,  who  m- 
▼ented  tfaepressed-steel  coal  and  freight  railway  cars  ( 1897); 
Otto  Pluemer  (born  in  Cassel,  Germany),  vice-president 

and  treasurer  uf  the  Beveridge-Pluenier  Company  (pig^ 
iruii  ).  W  illiiun  Edenborn  (born  in  Westphalia,  Grermany), 
member  of  the  executive  and  advisory  committee,  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  (1901-1904:),  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  the  Consolidated  Steel  and  Wire  Company^ 
and  has  made  many  inventions  important  in  the  wire  in- 
dnatfy.'  Henry  Clay  Frick^  as  president  of  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company,  is  ike  largest  coke  producer  in  Ihe  world, 
operating  nearly  forty  thousand  acres  of  coal  and  twelve 
thousand  coke-ovens,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  twenty-five 
thousand  tons. 

In  the  textile  industries  there  are  a  few  prominent  Ger- 
man names.  John  William  Fries  (born  in  Salem,  North 
Carolina,  and  member  of  the  German-Moravian  Church) 
is  a  noted  cotton  and  woolen  goods  manufacturer  and  in- 
ventor of  machines  and  processes  for  dyeing  woolens  and 
cloth.  Henry  L.  Deimel  (born  in  Germany)  is  an  authority 
on  the  subject  of  hygienic  clothing, advocating  porous  linen 
fabric  for  wear  next  to  tiie  skin.  He  is  president  of  the 
Deimel  linen-Mesh  System  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
Another  influential  factor  in  hygienic  clothing  are  the 
agencies  of  the  Jager  underwear  establishments  in  all 
parts  of  the  couiilry.  One  of  the  greatest  of  American 
furriers  is  Gustav  Beyer,  born  in  Saxony,  located  in  New 

I  liti  organized  and  waa  president  of  the  National  Founden*  Aisooiation, 
and  assisted  iu  organizing  the  National  Metal  T^adm  Aimiatioa.  H«  mi 
one  of  the  origiiul  Committee  of  ScTen  that  otguiised  the  Committee  of 
Seventy,  wluoli  eooomplislied  tlie  overthrow  of  the  poUtioel  ting  of  Fbila- 

delphia. 

*  The  name  uf  Kubling  should  of  course  not  be  omitted  in  coaaection 
with  the  wire  indastry.  In  Maryland  the  iron  merohauts  have  been  E.  C. 
Hoffman  and  R.  Brent  Sejeer,  both  of  G«nn«n  deeoent 
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York  City."  One  of  the  most  ifiterestint;  figures  in  the 
textile  industries  is  Altrtd  Dolge,  born  in  Chemnitz,  Ger- 
many (1848  ).  He  came  to  New  York  in  1866,  and  w  orked 
on  the  bench  as  a  piuiio-maker.  Hu  started  in  business  in 
July,  1869,  and  has  been  prominent  in  the  manufacture 
of  felty  including  the  finest  grades,  such  as  aie  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos.  In  1903  be  oxganized  the 
Alfred  Dolge  Manofacturing  Company  and  established 
lixe  first  felt  and  felt-shoe  factories  on  the  P^ific  CSoast. 
In  connection  with  Henry  E.  Huntington^  be  founded  the 
town  of  Dolgeville,  California,  seven  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles  (subsequent  to  his  ventures  at  Dolgeville,  New 
York).  He  introduced  in  his  factories  a  labor  pension 
and  insurance  system.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Dolge- 
Posey  Company,  manufacturers  of  piano  sound-boards. 

As  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  leather  the  Germans 
have  some  prominent  representatives,  such  as  the  firm  of 
Foeidexer  (Robert  H.),  of  Philadelphia,  sole  manufac- 
turers  at  one  time  of  vici  kid ;  Scboelkopf ,  of  Buffalo, 
lamons  for  their  sheep-skins.  Charles  Weisse  was  brought 
up  in  the  tanning  business  and  for  eighteen  years  has  owned 
Ids  present  plant  at  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wisconsin.*  The  firm 
of  A.  Groetzinger  &  Son,  of  Allegheny  City,  manufactures 
sole  leather  and  belting,  J.  Groetzinger,  of  the  same  city, 
harness  leather.  G.  Groetzinger's  Sons,  of  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  are  also  manufacturers  of  harness  leather. 
Charles  Hauselt,  of  New  York,  tans  calf-skins,  Kaufherr 
&  Company,  of  Newark,  alligator^  and  snake-skins.  In 
the  same  city  William  Zahn  manufactures  glazed  leather. 
In  ACilwaukee  there  are  the  leather  firms  Pfister  &  Vogel, 

*  He  has  noMitly  retired  from  hit  large  busineM.  He  is  also  an  entonu^ 
legist  find  owns  one  of  the  largest  known  cnllpctitin?  of  American  beetles. 

'  He  w:is  a  member  of  Coiirrresfl,  from  tlie  Sixth  Wisconsin  District  (1903- 
IdOdj.  He  was  reelected  to  the  present  (^bixtjT'drtt)  Congress. 
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Trostel  &  Zohrlant.  Allegheny  City  has  several  more  Ger- 
man tanners^  mainly  of  harness  leather,  Lappe,  Holsteiii| 
Hax,  Flaocus.  Very  well  known  is  Charles  A.  Schienn^ 
bora  in  Pnusia  (18^)  |  he  established  the  bnainesB  known 
as  Charles  A.  Schieren  ^Crompany,  taoneis  and  beltmg 
manufacturers,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in 
the  UDited  States.  Mr.  Schieren  was  a  popular  mayor  of 
Brooklyn  in  1893. 

Id  cabinet-making  and  kindred  industries  the  Grermans 
are  influential.  Richard  Heirmanni  bom  m  ChemnitsB» 
Saxony^  is  one  of  the  laigest  fnraitoie  manufisctaierB  of 
the  coontry,  and  president  ol  the  Dubuque  CabinetrBfakers' 
Association.*  The  files,  sectional  oabinets,  and  eard-indez 
cases  of  the  Globe- Wernicke  Company  of  Cincinnati  are 
familiar  sights  in  offices  all  over  the  country.  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Micliigan,  most  of  the  furniture  makers  are  Dutchy 
some  are  German. 

In  the  mannfactoie  and  invention  of  yehieles  of  trans- 
portation the  German  element  has  unsurpassed  lepvesent^ 
atiyes.  The  largest  electric  car  and  track  building^  firai 
in  the  world  is  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  whose  business 
in  1907  auu) anted  to  ten  million  dollars.  The  company 
operates  not  only  the  central  factory  at  Philadelphia, 
covering  nearly  thirty  acres,  but  during  the  last  seven 
years  has  bought  and  is  operating  the  following  additional 
plants :  American  Car  Compaay,  St.  Louis,  Ma ;  the  G.  CL 
Kuhlman  Car  Company^  Glevdand,  0. ;  John  Stephenson 
Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Wason  BlanufBcturing  Com* 
pany,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Danville  Car  Company,  Dan-  • 
ville,  Til. ;  and  the  Compagnie  J.  G.  Brill,  Paris,  France. 
The  founder^  John  George  Brill^  was  bom  near  Gassel, 

>  He  !■  Cli«  lonadtr  alio  of  tin  Hnranan  HnMom  of  Naftaal  Bhbatj, 
ud  MOMteiy  of  fho  Imm  Lwtitute  of  Arta  oiid  SdoMM. 
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Germany,  in  1817,  and  came  to  America  in  1847.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Philadelphia 
cai^builders,  until  1868,  when  with  his  son,  G.  Martin 
Brill,  he  founded  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company.  After  his  death, 
in  1888,  the  business  was  cootiiiaed  by  bis  four  sons.  Of 
these,  Greorge  Martin  Brill,  one  of  the  founders,  lived 
until  1906 ;  John  A.  BfiU  wag  a  remarkable  inventor  in 
ear  and  trnek  oonatniotion;  ivbile  Edward  and  George 
Brill  were  direotors  of  the  lumber  department/ 

The  largest  yehiole  factory  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  the  Stttdebaker  Brothers  in  South  Bend,  Indiana.  They 
maDuiacture  over  one  hundred  thousand  vehicles  u  year, 
including  ten  thousand  automobiles.  The  Studebakers 
are  Pennsylvania-Germans,  originally  from  Switzerland, 
and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Dunkards,  German  Baptists. 
In  18S5  the  father,  a  blacksmith,  and  five  sons,  migrated 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Grettysburg  to  Ashland  County, 
Ohio.  Two  sons  learned  from  him  their  father's  trade; 
one  of  them  was  a  wood-worker.  The  latter,  J.  M.  Stnde^ 
baker,  made  the  wood-work  for  one  of  the  first  Stndebaker 
wagons  in  1852,  his  brothers  ironed  it,  and  he  crossed 
the  Plains  with  it  in  1853.  Returning  from  California, 
in  1858,  he  bought  out  his  elder  brother's  wagon-shop, 
and  established  the  firm  of  J.  M.  Stndebaker  &  Brother, 
which  later  took  in  the  younger  brothers  hIro.  One  of 
their  early  successes  was  making  wagons  for  the  govern- 
ment dorittg  the  Civil  War,  which  were  all  made  by  hand. 
Three  wagons  a  day  was  then  the  high  record.  Now  it  is 
fonr  hundred.  The  wagons  that  they  sent  to  the  army 
laid  the  foundation  for  their  vast  bnsiness.  There  was 
quality  in  them,  and  when  a  soldier  came  home  to  his 

>  These  stntemt  nts  are  bftMd  opoo  iofomiAtioo  denTod  Irom  tb«  firm  hy 
letter,  August  16,  1^09, 
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father,  he  said,  "Buy  a  Studobaker  wagon,  as  they  were 
the  only  ones  that  gave  us  service."  Questioned  as  to  the 
history  of  the  leadership  o£  the  Studebaker  wagons,  the 
leplj  ^  oi  one  of  the  biotihen  was :  Haid  work  for  fifteen 
hours  a  day  for  twenty^five  to  thirty  jears^  jadicions 
economy,  integrity,  and  a  determination  to  make  the  best 
goods  in  the  market."  It  is  a  most  gratifying  phenomenon 
that  the  Pennsylvania-German  wagon,  historically  known 
as  the  Conestoga  wagon/'  has  not  stopped  in  its  de- 
velopmenty  but  during  the  Civil  War  became  the  "  Stude- 
baker irogon,"  and,  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Penor 
Bjlvania-GermanSy  has  in  the  proceas  of  eTolutbn  changed 
into  a  modern  automobile. 

Inventive  genius  was  also  exhibited  by  the  Mohawk 
Germans;  an  example  of  which  is  found  in  the  career 
of  Webster  Wagner,  founder  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car 
Company.  Born  at  Palatine  Bridgey  Montgomeiy  County, 
New  York,  in  1817,  his  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
(German  aettleis  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Under  his  elder 
brother  he  learned  the  wagon-maker^s  trade,  but  fortune 
was  not  with  him,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  a  mined 
man.  He  became  a  ticket-agent  and  then  had  charge  of 
a  railway  station.  During  this  period  he  devised  the  plan 
of  a  sleeping-car.  The  idea  of  a  sleeping-berth  was  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  benches  in  the  cabooses  on  which 
tiie  railway  employees  slept  Wagner  built  four  sleeping- 
cars  for  the  New  York  Central  in  1858.  Later  he  turned 

1  In  A  letter  to  the  writer,  dated  Jane  24,  1009,  from  J.  M.  Stndftbatwf, 
president  of  the  firm,  and  only  siirviyor  of  the  five  brothers.  With  pride  in 
his  oric^in  Mr  Studebaker  writes:  **  Very  few  emigrated  from  tbe  old  country 
that  e(|imled  the  Germans.  They  were  a  sturdy,  thrifty,  intelligent  class  of 
people.  Above  all,  they  had  Christianity  and  character  in  them,  and  built 
«p  baatDMa  atfiefl/  ob  the  Iibm  of  lionefty.  W«  an  Pmnsylraiiiar-GOTmaii* 
and  atna  horn  Adana  Conn^  and  Laaoattar.** 
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bu  attention  to  the  diawmg^ioom  ear,  completing  Lis  Bant 
one  in  1867.  He  waa  author  of  nomeioas  other  inven* 
tions,  anch  as  the  oval-shaped  car,  and  the  debated  panel 

for  ventilation,  which  is  found  in  every  car  in  the  land. 
He  combined  executive  abiUty  with  inventive  genius,  and 
made  a  great  fortune  for  himself  and  others.  He  also  be- 
came very  successful  and  popular  in  polities,  being  elected 
again  and  again  to  the  state  senate  (1S71  to  his  death  in 
1882).  He  opposed  a  third  term  for  Grants  was  instru- 
mental in  the  nomination  of  Grarfield,  and  was  appobted 
to  poaitiona  of  truati  auck  aa  the  Committee  on  Banks. 
His  popularity  waa  inoreaaed  hj  his  generooa  manner,  his 
hospitality,  his  characteristic  good  sense.  He  never  made 
an  attempt  to  conceal  his  humble  beginnings,  but  spoke 
of  his  youth  as  the  happiest  penud  of  his  life.' 

The  two  most  distinguished  names  in  the  history  of 
American  naval  architecture  are  those  of  the  Cramps  and 
the  Herreshoffs.  Both  of  these  families  are  descended 
from  Germans.  The  paternal  ancestor  of  the  Cramps, 
Johann  Georg  Krampf,  came  to  America  from  Baden 
before  William  Penn,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware.  Patriotic  sentiment  eansed  the  change  of  the  familj 
name  from  Krampf  to  Ciamp  at  the  time  of  the  Reyoln- 
tion.  Similarly,  the  maternal  ancestor's  name  Reiss  became 
Rice;  this  family  also  came  from  Baden.'  Shipbuilding  ran 
in  the  blood  of  the  Cramps  from  a  very  early  period,  aa  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Paul  Jones,  commanding  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  fleet,  recorded  in  liis  journal  in  1788 
that  the  naval  architect  John  Cramp  was  employed  by  the 
Bossian  Ministry  of  Marine.  The  man  who  has  left  his 

•  Cf.  National  Cyclopadia  of  American  Biography,  vol.  ix,  p.  2(W. 

*  InformaUon  received  by  letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Cramp,  August  25  and 
96,1909. 
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impress  on  American  ghipbnildln^  in  the  ninetooiitli  cen- 
tary  is  Charles  Henzy  Uiamp,  who  began  ]m  life-work 
wiUi  the  constraction  of  ships  of  wood  and  canvas, 
and  then  became  a  leader  in  ^e  tranaition  to  steel  and 
steam.  He  designed  flie  iVeio  Ironsides  and  many  coas^ 
defendeiB  dnring  the  Civil  War,  and  snbsequentl j  became 
a  leading  arcliitect  of  the  new  navy  that  did  valiant 
service  in  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  a  most  earnest  and 
persistent  advocate  of  government  subsidies  in  support  of 
the  meiohant  marine,  and  probably  did  more  than  any 
other  one  man  toward  xaiamg  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  out  of  the  depths  into  which  it  had  sunk  in  con- 
sequence of  the  OiYil  War/ 

Charles  Frederick  HerreshofF,  a  native  of  Minden, 
Prussia,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  naval  architects  of  New 
England.'  An  accomplished  scholar  and  musician,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  John  Brown  of  Providence^  one 
of  the  founders  of  Brown  University.  Their  son,  Charles 
Frederick  HerreshoflE  (born  in  ProvidencCi  B.  I.,  in  1809), 
agrieultorist  and  shipbnilder,  bent  his  enetgies  in  the 
direction  of  naval  architecture.  With  his  sons,  all  of  whom 
inherited  their  father's  skill  and  love  for  naval  architect- 
ure, he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ilerreshoff  Manufac- 
turing Company.  John  Brown  Herresholf  (born  in  1841) 
was  the  noted  blind  boat-builder " ;  his  elder  brother, 
James  Brown  fierreshoff  (born  in  1834),  made  most  of 
the  inventions^ — the  coUrboileri  the  fin-ked  for  sailings 
yachts,  — which  made  posrible  the  constmction  of  the  fss^ 
est  bteam-  and  sailing-yachts  in  the  world.  He  also  invented 

*  Cf.  A.  C.  Baell,  The  Memoirt  <^  CharUa  Cramp.  (LippincoU,  Pbil- 
ftdalphk,  190S.) 

<  Cf.  TkgNti&mel  C^dcgMMlw  ^  Ammioan  Biografkftt  toL  xii,  pp.  868^ 
86& 
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the  slidiDg-seaU  in  row-boaU,  uow  uuiversullj  used  in 
racing^hells. 

In  navigation  anf]  RlH{)pinn^  the  Germans  have  contrib- 
uted a  iaxge  share.  We  have  seen  that  on  the  Ohio  and 
I^dssippi  rivers  they  were  the  pioneer  skipperB^*  in  flat* 
boati^  tail-boatB,  and  finally  steamboats.  The  gmt  pro- 
moter Banniy  ai  Ginciiiiiati^  opened  the  fimt  regular 
Mmce  between  bis  eitj  and  New  Orleans  by  means  of 
aaiHng-vessels,  Captain  Bechtiley  fonnerly  a  skipper  on 
the  Rhine,  bavin^  the  boat  in  charge,  about  1805.  As 
Jacob  Yoder  (Joder)  in  1782  had  beeu  the  first  flat-boat 
skipper  of  the  Ohio,  so  the  operator  of  the  first  steamboat 
on  the  Western  rivers  was  Bernard  Rosefek.  The  first 
boat  was  built  in  1811,  at  Pittsburg,  and  was  named  after 
the  city  of  New  Orleansy  which  was  its  destination.  The 
boat  on  its  first  trip  encountered  an  earthquake  at  the 
moadi  of  the  Obio>  but  survived  and  reached  its  port. 
The  captain  was  Heniy  Sobreeve  and  bis  machinist  was 
Becker;  both  claimed  to  be  Germans.  Heinrich  SclueeTe 
was  also  the  inventor  of  a  steam  saw  for  cutting  snags.' 

Very  important  service  in  the  development  of  American 
commerce  was  rendered  by  the  German  agents  of  the  Ger- 
man trans- Atlantic  lines  from  Bremen  and  Hainhnrg.  The 
agents^  of  the  North  Grerman  Lloyd  in  New  York  have 

'  As  ferrymen  we  h«7e  seen  Germans  on  the  Fotomao  (Harper's  Ferrj) 
and  OD  the  Ohio  Bxw  (lAijiviUs  and  Covington). 

*  Captain  SdliooTO  (Schriewe),  in  December,  1814,  on  im>iTal  at  New 

Orteans,  offered  h\s  se^^'^^e^  to  (General  Jackson  np'ainit  the  Rritish.  The 
town  of  6hreveport,  Louiairma,  was  probably  nanitnl  after  him.  He  died  in 
Si.  Louis,  in  1851.  Cf.  Uer  deutsche  Pionier,  vols,  i  aad.  xx.  For  Jacob  Yoder, 
•M  abo  BoaeogntaBt  6lmiMii  SMkrt  jpi  (ke  Wwt«f&i»  VhM  Statu,  p.  168. 

*  The  first  prominent  agent  in  Baltimore  of  the  North  German  Uoyd  was 
Albert  Schnmacbcr  (born  in  Brpirten,  in  1S0*2)  ;  after  183f)  he  was  consnl  for 
Bremen  anrl  ILimbtirj;^,  director  of  severnl  raiiroad>f  and  at  ODO  timo  pre- 
sident oi  tiie  Baitimore  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Loon  the  Oelrichs ;  the  present  general  manager  of  tlie 
Hamburg-Amehcaa  Line  is  Emil  Leopold  Boas.  The  reg- 
ular shipping  service  established  new  trades  between  the 
United  States  and  Gecmany*  It  included  exportation  of 
large  quantities  of  tobaooo  and  raw  materials  of  all  sorts. 
Imporbitions  of  German  manufactnres  increased  as  a  nat- 
ural cuiisec^uence.  Large  importing  fiiins  were  establisbed 
at  the  Atlantic  seaports,  which  were  of  unquestioned  ad- 
Yantage  for  both  countries.  Thus  a  large  tobacco  trade 
sprang  np,  with  inland  agencies  at  Cincinnati  and  Loms- 
viUe.  German  shippers  and  promoters  of  commerce  were 
quito  as  prominent  on  the  Fodfic  as  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
The  foundation  by  dans  Spreckels  of  a  regular  service 
between  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land  has  abead}  been  referred  to.*  John  D.  Spreckels  is 
president  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company.  D.  P. 
Schwerin  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  These  two  lines  own 
the  largest  fleets  carrying  passengers  and  trade  between 
the  American  Shore,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
Orient. 

Rich  returns  reward  the  seeker  for  German  influences 
in  the  field  of  industries  concerned  with  tlio  arts.  The  moi^t 
cursory  view  will  establish  the  fact  that  Germans  are  pre- 
dominant as  lithographers  and  mannfactureni  of  mnucal 
instruments. 

In  the  art  of  lithography  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  Louis  Prang,  who  was  both  the  pioneer  and  tiie 

successful  developer  of  the  finest  class  of  color-work  in  this 
country.'  Louis  Prang  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1824,  and 

*  See  Cbitpter  n,  antet  p.  70. 

i  ThislittaoptiiioBof  Mr.G«oi8»BLHMul«fMi^ptboipalof  ^ 
TeebnM  lutitiite^  TBdianapoiii,  Ittditat,  tiM  only  idwal  «f  lithogtuplij 
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oame  to  the  United  States  in  1850,  a  refugee  of  the  lero- 
lotionaiy  period.  He  came  well  trained  in  his  hianch,  and 

settled  in  Boston,  where  he  started  as  a  wood-engraver, 
then  became  a  lithographer,  colui'-priuler  aud  publisher. 
He  is  also  a  writer  on  many  subjects,  the  author  of  the 
"Prang  Method  of  Art  Instruction"  and  the  "Prang 
Standard  of  Color/'  Some  ol  the  prominent  German  litho- 
grraphers  of  the  country  are  the  Knapp  Company  (New 
York),  the  Goes  Company  (Chicago),  the  Gugler  Company 
(Milwaukee),  Bien  &  Company  (New  York)yHoen  &  Com- 
pany (Baltimore),  all  of  whom  do  high-class  work.  Of 
two  hundred  and  forty  firms  existing  in  this  countiy  ninety 
per  cent  are  owned  by  men  of  German  nationality  or  their 
native-bom  sons,  and  of  men  employed,  seventy  per  cent 
are  of  German  birth,  fifteen  per  cent  are  native-born,  and 
the  remainder  are  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  and  English.* 

One  of  the  most  pronunejit  lithographing  firms  is  Bien 
&  Company,  of  New  York  City,  the  head  of  which  is 
Julius  Bien,  bom  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany.  He  arrived 
in  the  United  States  in  1849,  and  began  business  in  a 
small  way,  filling  in  his  spare  time  with  painting  pcntiaits 
and  banners.  He  soon  became  a  specialist  in  scientific  and 
artistic  lithographing,  and  has  executed  a  great  deal  of 
the  most  accurate  and  artistic  work  demanded  by  the 
United  States  Government.  For  many  years  Bien  &  Com- 
pany have  illustrated  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
Reports,  the  Pacific  Railway  Surveys,  and  the  statistical 
atlases  of  the  United  States  Census.  They  have  issued 
the  atlas  of  the  "  Records  of  the  RebeUiou,"  and  Hay  den's 

in  the  coantrj.  Mr.  Hendenon  is  Uw  author  of  an  American  Textbook  of 
Lithography  (l^yey  Brothers,  Indiani^Milb),  wluohiath«  outline  of  Uwhistoiy 

of  the  tirt  ill  the  United  States. 

'  This  la  the  siatemcut  ol  Mr.  G.  Ueadersoa  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
Febfoarj  17, 1907. 
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aud  Poweirs  expeditions.  Julias  Bien  was  pTesident  of  the 

National  LithographerB'  Association  from  188D  to  1895, 
and  his  work  lias  received  gold  aud  silver  medals  at  all 
tbe  latter-day  world  expositiona.  Another  hrm  that  has 
done  expert  work  for  tbe  Go?6tiimeat  is  Hoeii&  Company, 
of  fialtimoie.  The  Bbena  are  likewke  deaeended  froia 
German  anoeators.  They  were  among  the  first  to  use  color 
in  litho^phy/  Another  German  name  is  G.  H.  Busk  & 
CompcUiy  uf  Boston,  who  in  1891  joined  in  the  foimatiou 
of  the  American  Lithographic  Company  of  New  York,  of 
which  Gustav  H.  Buek  is  vice-president  and  general  art 
manager.  He  waa  tihe  first  to  introduce  facsimile  water- 
color  work  into  commercial  litbogiaphy. 

F.  A*  Bingler  (born  in  Hesse-Cassel  in  1852)  is  the 
inventor  of  a  galvano^lastic  process  by  which  pictorea 
and  photographs  can  be  reproduced  on  cliches  in  a  few 
hours.  This  invention  has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
illustrated  newspapers  and  the  illustrated  supplements. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  name  the  German 
printers  of  the  United  States;  suffice  it  to  remind  the 
reader  that  many  of  the  pioneer  printers  in  tiie  history  of 
the  United  States,  suchasSauer/  Miller,  and  many  others 
in  Pennsylvania;  Buckner*  and  Henkel,  in  Virginia ; 
Marsc'lialk,  iu  Mississippi  (after  the  Kevolutiouaij'  War), 
"were  Germans. 

One  of  the  most  successful  inventions  of  the  age,  pro- 
ducing a  great  change  in  the  work  of  type-setting,  ia  ihe 
so-called  linotype.  It  was  invented  by  Ottmar  Mergen- 

1  A  member  of  ihe  present  tiriu  has  iDformed  the  writer  that  bis  father 
WM  the  Sfrt  to  pruileolored  postern  in  buaaotioii  of  the  wrantiy.  flnt 
attempt  wm  made  in  tbe  eieoation  of  an  order  from  Waablagtoii»  during  the 
'Mexican  War,  —  a  poster  atill  exbibited  by  the  firm. 

'  See  Volume  I,  Chapter  V,  pp.  113-145. 

'  Cf.  Sobaricht»  The  German  Element  in  Virginia^  voL    p.  73. 
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dialer,  bom  in  WOrtemberg  in  1854,  of  Gennan-Jewiflli 
extiactian.  He  came  ta  BaltimoYe  in  1872,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  A.  Hall  &  Company,  mann&eturers  of  electdr 

cal  instruments.  As  the  name  implies,  the  linotype  pro- 
duces a  line  of  type,  including  casting,  while  the  operatur 
touches  letter  after  letter  on  a  key-board.  The  labor  and 
time  saved  are  of  esjtecial  importance  to  the  daily  papers. 
The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  was  the  hr&t  (1586)  to  try  the 
machine  in  itsoomposiiig-room.  Its  succeae  was  immediate, 
and  now  OTer  seven  thousand  linotype  machines  are  in 
dailj  use* 

Being  a  musical  people,  the  Germans  quite  naturally 
have  given  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  musical  instrur 
ments.  In  the  United  States  they  practically  control  the 

industry.  The  pioneer  in  violin  manufacture  of  the  high- 
est staudard  way  Georg  Gemiinder,  born  at  logelfingen, 
Wiirtemberg,  in  1816.  His  fatiiei  was  a  manufacturer  of 
musical  instruments  in  Germany,  and  the  son  was  ambi- 
tious to  advance  in  the  shops  of  the  best  masters.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  journeyed  to  Munich,  Vienna,  Pesth, 
and  Pressburg,  and  finally  sought  the  greatest  vioUn- 
maker  cl  the  tune>  Yuilhiume>  in  Paris.  There  he  remained 
for  a  number  of  years,  learning  to  distinguish  the  best 
Italian  and  other  makes  and  to  imitats  them.  The  pupil 
soon  began  to  rival  his  master,  and  when  Ole  Bull,  on  hia 
return  in  1845  from  a  concert  tour  to  America,  stopped 
at  Paris  to  liave  his  violin  repaiiinl  by  Vuillaume,  the 
latter  turned  over  the  famous  "  Caspar  da  Salo  "  to  his 
German  assistant.  Gemiinder,  several  years  after,  when  he 
had  already  settled  at  New  York,  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  same  violin  again.  Ole  Bull  was  making  another 
concert  tour  in  the  United  States  and  appeared  one  day 
in  Gemiinder^s  shop.  Showing  him  his  violin,  he  chal- 
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lenged  Gemiinder  to  detect  the  place  where  it  had  once 
been  repaired.  Geiminder  calmly  scrutinized  the  instru- 
ment and  showed  him  the  spot,  though  it  could  never 
have  been  detected  by  any  one  who  had  not  been  told. 
Bull  was  surprised^  and  said  the  repair  had  been  made 
by  VuiUaume,  the  greatest  violin-maker  in  the  world. 
GemuDder  then  told  him  that  ^e  master  had  given  the 
violin  over  to  his  pupil  on  that  occasion.' 

Gemiinder  sent  several  of  his  viuIids  maoiifactured  in 
his  establisliinent  at  New  York  to  the  London  Exposition 
o£  1851.  One  was  in  imitation  of  Stradivarius,  another 
made  according  to  Aniati,  and  a  third  according  to  Goar- 
nerins.  Spohr,  Thalberg,  Vienxtemps,  and  many  othen 
examined  the  violins  and  were  very  much  surprised  at  their 
tone.  Spohr  observed:  '  These  are  the  first  new  violins 
that  I  ever  saw,  tried,  and  liked  !  *  "  The  violins  took  the 
tiist  prize.  In  the  Vienna  Expobitiou  of  1873  Gemiinder 
gained  a  wonderful  and  peculiar  success.  In  competition 
for  a  prize  to  be  given  for  the  best  imitation,  Gemiinder 
prepared  his  famous  ^  Kaiser  "  violin.  The  judges  declared 
this  violio  to  be  not  a  new  one  but  a  renewed  original: 
A  genuine  Guamerius  not  only  in  regard  to  its  outer 
appearance  and  character,  but  also  in  the  wonderful  quality 
of  tone,  and  easi'  with  which  the  tonescome."  Interesting 
are  the  stories  Gemiinder  tells  of  his  deceiving  the  greatest 
violin-players,  allowing  them  to  choose  between  two  vio- 
lins, one  of  his  own  make,  a  new  one,  and  the  other  an 
old  Italian.  In  many  cases  the  violinist  chose  the  new  one» 
but  after  being  told  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  tiiat 

^  The  story  of  Geiuttnder's  life  U  told  in  bis  autobiographj,  which  rt^ads 
like  that  of  Benveouto  Celliiu,  in  Goetlw't  txaoilatiou.  It  U  entitled  Georgt 
OemMndtr'*  Frognn  m  Viclm'Malangt  wUk  Jntantmg  Faet$  Concerning 
the  An  and  Us  Critics  in  General,  fijr  George  Gemiinder.  FnUiilied  1^  tiM 
natbor.  (Aatori%  N.  Y.,  1881.) 
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thej  were  both  of  the  same  price,  the  violinist  would  pre- 
fer the  old  instrument,  yielding  to  an  ancient  prejudice 
against  new  violins,  Geniuuder  claimed  that  his  violins 
were  exactly  the  same  outwardly  (in  every  detail  o£  form 
and  even  yarnish)^  and  inwardly  (  as  to  tone-quality,  *^  easy 
speaking,*'  etc.) ;  moreover  that  his  vioIiDs  possessed  one 
superior  feature, — they  could  be  used  in  large  modem 
concert  halls,  for  whieh  the  old  violins  were  too  delicate. 
Getnnnder  was  frequently  accused  of  using  chemically  pre- 
pared woods  for  his  imitations,  a  charge  which  he  resented, 
declaring  that  wood  in  its  natural  state  prodneed  bodi 
power  and  (  (juality  of  tune.  Throug-h  minute  study  and 
native  skill  ( Jeimuider  has  rediscovered  the  art  of  violin- 
makiuf];"  as  it  was  practiced  by  the  masterful  Italian  school. 
His  violins  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  i.  e.,  since  1847. 
In  the  opinion  of  musical  critics  the  violins  manufactured 
by  the  firm  tliat  he  established,  Gemiinder  &  Sons,  Astoria, 
(Long  Island  City),  New  York,  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
workL 

A  high  grade  of  guitars  and  otiier  string  instruments 
were  manufactured  in  one  of  the  homes  of  music,  Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania,  by  the  firm  of  Martin.  Other  facto- 
ries of  violins,  guitiiis,  and  mandolins  are  scattered  over  the 
country.  As  a  rule  the  demand  for  the  piano  and  orj^^an 
is  very  much  g-reater  in  the  United  States  than  for  other 
musical  mstruments  and  in  consequence  the  manufacturers 
of  the  latter  have  not  the  same  chance  to  expand. 

In  the  history  of  piano  manufacture  Germans  have 
made  the  largest  number  of  the  great  inventions  that 
have  denoted  progress.  The  inventions  of  Pkyd,  Erhardt, 
Pape  (who  first  used  felt  for  the  iuunmers),  John  Geib, 
Sr.,  and  others,  whether  executed  in  Germany  or  abroad, 
faflact  credit  upon  the  German  name.  John  Gbib,  Sr., 
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{or  instance,  was  ona  of  iwelTo  apostilet  ^  who  went  from 
Germany  tp  England  in  1760,  and  founded  the  piano 
httsineBB  there.  Broadwood,  Stodart,  and  otheia  aoqnired 

their  knowledge  through  him. 

The  Hist  pianoforte  constructed  in  this  country  was  by 
John  Behrent  (a  German  name),  in  Philadelphia,  in  1775.* 
Charles  Albrecht  (German)  began  making  pianos  in  Phil- 
adelphia some  time  before  1789,  and  continued  until 
1S25.  His  pianos  were  copies  of  models  imported  from 
London  (manufactnied  by  German  Londoners) ;  they  were 
good  instmments  for  the  time ;  one^  dated  1789,  is  pre- 
served in  the  art  rooms  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hiatorical 
Society,  another  was  presented  by  Mr*  Dcexel  to  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Art.  John  Geib,  Jr.,  on  October  3, 1817, 
took  oat  the  second  patent  ever  graatcd  to  a  resiJeut  of 
New  York,  for  improvements  in  the  "shape  and  structure 
of  the  upright  pianoforte/'  A  clever  German,  Gutwaldt, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1811  and  made  pianos  in 
Brooklyn,  taking  out  a  patent  in  1818  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  framework  of  grands."^  Another  German, 
Sackmeister,  in  New  York,  registered  a  patent  for  "  down- 
striking  action."  In  Phikdelphia,  Conrad  Meyer,  bom  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  was  a  notable  figure.  In  1833  he  exhibited 
at  Franklin  Institute  a  piano  with  an  iron  frame.  At  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition  in  1876  he  was  declared  the 
iuveutor  of  the  suhd  iron  plate  frame  now  in  general  use 
in  grands,  squares,  and  uprights.  Prioritv  in  this  g'rait 
invention  is  claimed  for  Alphonse  Babcock,  who  is  stiid 
to  have  taken  out  a  patent  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
metal  plate  casting  in  1S25.  The  credit  of  having  made 

»  Cf.  D.  SpUbuie,  Hutory  of  the  American  Pianqfortt:  U$  Technical  Dt- 
vdopmentand  Trode,  p.  106,  et«.  (1800.) 
*  SpiUaiM,  pb  107* 
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the  first  frame  of  this  kind,  however,  beloncrs  to  Meyer, 
since  Babcock  did  not  produce  practical  results  until  later. 
When  he  removed  to  Boston,  his  idea  was  taken  up  bj 
Jonas  Cbiekering,  the  great  pioneer  in  New  Englandi 
who  had  founded  his  piano  factory  in  1823^  Chickering 
took  out  psteDts  in  1840^  making  impiOTements  in  Bab- 
Gook's  invention*  Tho  iron  fnune  was  a  great  Btep  in  ad- 
vance ;  it  kept  the  instrument  in  better  tanoi  one  great 
defect  being,  however,  the  thin  nasal  character  of  the  tone. 
To  remedy  this  defect  and  bring  about  certain  final  im^ 
portant  improvements  was  the  work  uf  a  German,  Henry 
Steinwaj.  Soiue  of  Steinway's  great  patents  were:  the 
Steinway  method  of  "  agraffe  "  adjustment,  by  which  a 
more  perfect  bearing  "  against  the  upward  concussion  of 
the  hammers  was  provided ;  "  overstnnglng"  in  grands,  in 
conjunction  with  a  plate  model  j  alteration  in  scaling " 
and  stringing ;  also  the  third  pedal|  holding  single  tones 
without  affecting  the  others.  With  these  Bocoeadve  advanc- 
ing steps,  the  modem  piano,  barring  numerous .  minor 
improvements,  has  reached  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

Henry  Steinway  (originally  Steinweg)  was  born  in  1797 
in  the  DiK  liy  of  Brunswick.  While  still  a  young  man  he 
learned  the  cabinet-maker*s  trade,  fashioned  zithers  and 
guitars,  and  in  Goslar  learned  how  to  build  organs  and 
pianos.  In  1825  he  established  a  piano  factory  of  his  own 
in  Brunswick,  but  the  narrow  guild  system  prevailed,  his 
family  was  lai^e,  and  he  torned  to  seek  a  fairer  prospect 
of  fortune,  ffis  eldest  son  Theodore  remained  to  take 
charge  of  the  fnotory  left  behind.  Arriving  in  New  York, 
tiie  &ther  and  his  four  sons  first  served  an  apprenticeship. 
In  1853  they  began  in  a  small  way,  making  one  piano  a 

*  Chiokefiif  nas  out  of  tlM  liw  giMtt  piano  mftanfietann  not  of  G«»- 

BMB  blood. 
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week  in  the  factory  which  they  set  up.  The  product  of  their 
labors  met  with  unusual  favor,  aud  their  skill  and  euergy 
soon  did  the  rest.  Their  constant  improvements  in  their 
pianos  brought  them  to  a  standard  which  probably  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  other  factory  in  the  United 
States.  The  Stdnway  piano  at  the  present  day  is  the 
acknowledged  eoncert  leader.  Other  factories  that  were 
now  and  then  riTals  for  the  highest  honors  have  frequently 
sinee  then  lowered  their  standard  to  satisfy  the  popular 
demand  for  a  cheaper  piano.  In  spite  of  high  standards 
and  in  virtue  of  tliera,  Stein  way  6i  Sons  huvti  also  been 
enorniously  successful  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view.  As  early  as  1859  Henry  Steinway  built  a  fac- 
tory, at  that  time  considered  colossal,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  eight  hundred  workmen  and  completed  sixty 
pianos  a  week.  In  1866  he  built  a  concert  hall,  with  an 
auditorium  seating  twenly-five  hundred  people^  and  lived 
to  see  the  erection  of  a  plant  at  Astoria,  Long  Island, 
containing  a  sawmill,  foundry  with  a  water  fronts  and  a 
series  of  well-constructed  lodgingiiouses  for  workmen. 
He  died  in  1871,  but  the  institution  which  he  had  founded 
was  carried  on  to  greater  success  by  his  sons.  Charles 
Herman  St«inway  is  the  president  and  director  of  Stein- 
way &  Sons  at  the  present  day. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  large  German  piano  manufac- 
turers will  show  how  the  Germans  predominate  in  this  in- 
dustry. In  New  York,  besides  Steinway  &  Sons,  there  are : 
Williiitt  liindemann  &  Sons  (founded  in  1840,  William 
lindemann  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  piano  manufac- 
ture, earlier  than  Steinway,  and  preceded  in  New  York 
only  by  Gntwaldt  and  Sackmeister) ;  the  Weber  Piano 
Company  *  (founded  in  1852  by  Albert  Weber,  native  of 
1  Tbit  firm  was  the  first  to  ettablUh  a  branch  in  Chicago  (1880). 
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Bavaria);  George  Steck  &  Company  (founded  in  1857 
by  George  Steck,  native  of  Hesse-Cassel) ;  Beiiiiing  & 
Son  (1861,  founder,  native  of  Hanover) ;  Krauich  &  Bach 
(1864,  both  partners  horn  in  Germany);  Marschall  Sc  Mit- 
tauer  (1867,  both  born  m  Germany);  Sohmer  &  ConipaDy 
(1872,  founder, Hugo  Sohmer,  born  in  the  Black  Forest); 
Behr  Brothers  &  Company  (1875,  Henry  Behr,  native  of 
Hamburg) ;  Sdmabel,  Lambert  &  Company  (187S);  Kran- 
kauer  Brothers  (1878) ;  Henry  Kroeger  &  Sons  (1879) ; 
Mehlin  &  Sons  (more  recent).  Baltimore  containB  one  of 
the  leading  piano  factories,  William  Knabe  &  Company. 
The  touiider,  William  Knabe,  born  in  1803,  in  Sachsen- 
Weimar,  established  the  factory  in  1H39  (then  Knabe  & 
Gaehle).  The  iirui  have  since  then  takeji  out  many  valu- 
able patents,  and  have  stood  in  the  front  rank  with  Stein- 
way  and  Chickering ;  Von  Biilow  and  D' Albert  have  used 
the  Knabe  piano  on  their  concert  tours.  In  1879  the 
Japaneae  Government  ordered  a  large  number  of  their  in* 
atruments.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  many  fiims,  among 
ibem  Schomaker  &  Company  (the  founder  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1800) ;  the  succeaaor  of  the  pioneer  C.  F.  Al- 
brecht  is  the  popular  firm  of  Bladnaft  Company.  This  list 
is  by  no  nit*ans  a  complete  one.  In  the  manufacture  of 
supplies  for  piano-makers  the  firm  of  Strauch  Brothers 
(the  founder  born  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main)  leads ;  the 
Alfred  Dolge  Manufacturing  Company,  mentioned  bef ore, 
supplies  the  finest  quality  of  felt 

A  large  number  of  German  firms  i^pear  among  the 
organ  manu&cturers  of  the  country,  e.  g.,  the  Ann  Arbor 
Manufacturing  Company  (Fred  Sohmid,  president);  the 
Barekhoff  Church  Organ  Company  (Pomeroy,  Ohio);  Lehr 
(Eaaton,  Pennsylvania) ;  .^lian  Company,  controlled  by 
the  Weber  Piano  and  Pianola  Company ;  Blamburg  (Balti- 
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more) ;  Eifert  &  Stoehr  (Astoria,  Long  Island) ;  Felge* 
maker  Organ  Compauy  ( Erie,  PeDnsjlvania) ;  Foerster  & 
Sons  (^lilwaukee) ;  J.  P.  Fuchs  (New  York) ;  E.  Giesecke 
(Evansville,  Indiana);  E.Grimm  (Ciuciunati) j  Pfeffer  & 
Company  (St.  Luuis);  Schulz  Company  (Chicago);  Sey- 
bold  Keed  Pipe  Organ  Company  (Elgin,  lUinoiB),  who  ad- 
vertise that  their  output  is  fifteen  organs  a  day ;  Wirscb- 
ing  Organ  Company  (Salem^  Ohio) ;  Wilhelm*s  Sons 
(ChtklaDd,  GaUfonua) ;  io  the  mana^turing  department 
of  the  Estey  Organ  Company,  CSarl  Biambaeh  haa  been 
the  leading  man/  The  piesence  of  Gtermana  aa  assistants 
and  workmen  in  all  fsietories  in  whieh  musical  instruments 
are  made,  whether  conducted  by  Germans  or  otherwise, 
is  also  a  uouble  feature. 

German  activity  in  a  great  variety  of  other  industrial 
fields  must  necessarily  receive  scant  attention  in  these 
pages,  however  worthy  of  fuller  treatment.  For  instance, 
the  writer  learns  on  good  authority  that  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  hardware  business  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  in  German  hands.  Similarly  the  large  rubber  business 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  Seibe^ 
ling,  Swinehart,  Metz,  and  Miller.  Some  of  the  best 
builders  have  been  Germans,  among  firms  still  existing, 
e.  g.,  Eidlitz  &  Son,"  who  have  built  many  private  and 
public  buildings  in  and  about  New  York  City  and  else- 
wliere ;  also  Henry  Smith  &  Son  (founder  was  horn  in 
Germany,  anglicizing  his  name  on  coming  to  America), 
in  Baltimore,  who  built  the  Maryland  Club,  the  new 
Custom-House,  Rennert's  Hotel,  and  many  of  the  most 
substantial  warehouses  and  private  buildings. 

>  Cf.  SpiUane,  p.  284 

'  Otto  M.  Eidlitz  was  nppointed  Tenement  House  Commissioner  by  Pre> 
sident  Roosevelt  in  1900  ;  was  appointed  commissioner  in  1905  to  examino 
cauaes  of  collapse  of  boildioga  in  New  York,  and  report  ou  the  same. 
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The  iib«rfaard-Fal)«r  Peneil  Company,  in  Brooklyn,  is 

an  offshoot  of  the  great  Gen  nan  pencil  factory  of  Faber.* 
Names  even  more  familiar  in  Ameriea  are  Welsbacli  and 
Pintsch,  who  have  in  the  literal  sense  shed  so  much  liefht 
upon  us  in  our  homes  and  on  our  travels.  In  lighting  and 
gM  engineering,  Germana  at  home  and  in  ti^  oountry 
have  been  leaden. 

Toys  are  imported  in  great  quantities  from  Gemany. 
Dolls  with  jointed  limbsy  from  Sonneberg,  musical  toys 
horn  Nniembeigy  ornaments  for  the  Christmas  trees  from 
Sazony,  NoaVs  arks  from  the  Bladk  Forest^  have  delighted 
us  all  withont  our  being  aware  of  their  orig^in. 

T\v(j  of  the  most  prominent  members  uf  tlie  American 
Tobacco  Com2)any  are  the  German  firms  located  in  Balti- 
more, Gail  and  Ax,  and  Marburg  Brothers,  the  latter  so 
commonly  known  for  their  mixtures  of  smoking-tobaeco 
(Yale,  Lafayette  Mixture,  Marburg's  Pickings,  etc.). 
F.  A.  W.  Kieckhefer  (bom  in  Milwaukee)  is  in  charge 
of  the  laigest  tinware  and  enameled  ware  faetoiy  in  the 
world ;  *  Hermann  H.  Kofalsaat  (bom  in  Dlinois)  does  a 
Uage  wholesale  bakeij  business  and  owns  a  number  of 
bakery  and  lunch  establishments ;  *  S.  E.  Gross  (bora  in 
Pennsylvania),  a  large  real-estate  operator  in  Chicago, 
built  twenty-one  suburban  farms,  sold  furty  thousand  lots, 
and  ten  thousand  houses/ 

A  number  of  department  stores  have  been  established 

'  Tlicj  own  a  cedar  yard  and  miU  at  CedAT  Kejf,  flflfidaf  and  a  rubber 
factory  at  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
>  Whft  Who  m  Ameriea,  1906-1907,  p.  998. 

*  He  was  alio  part  owner  of  the  Chicago  IiUer-Otstant  1891-1898,  «difear 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Timet'Herald,  which  was  amal^inated  with 
the  Chicngo  Rtrord,  heoouiiiig  the  Record  -  Herald ;  interested  alio  in  Iha 
Chicago  Evening  tost,  anci  a  large  ooatribator  to  obaritiea. 

«  IFV«  Who  m  Anmica,  1006-1907,  p.  73& 
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by  men  born  in  Germany  or  men  of  German  descent. 
The  most  famous  of  a,il  in  the  United  States  are  those 
of  John  Wanamaker,  in  Philadelphia  (established  in  1876) 
and  New  York  (established  in  1896).  John  Wanamaker* 
is  a  Pennsylvania-German,  and  has  frequently  in  publie 
exj^resaed  his  pride  in  his  descent.  0£  men  born  in  Ger- 
many who  are  in  the  department  store  btumessy  some 
of  the  most  widely  known  are  those  of  Jewish-German 
descent,  e.  g.,  Stern  Brothers,  of  New  York  City,  Louis 
Stern  having  been  born  in  Germany  in  1847,  and  Henry 
Siegel,  of  Siegel^  Cooper  &  Company,  born  in  Germany, 
in  1852. 

If  a  list  were  to  be  made  of  the  captains  of  indoatry  in 
the  United  States,  a  large  number  of  the  names  found 
in  die  preceding,  pages  would  have  to  be  included.  Such 

are  Glaus  Spreckels,  monarcli  of  sugar  ;  Henry  Miller,  of 
cattle;  Frederick  Weyerhiiuser,  of  lumber ;  and  George 
C.  Boldt,  of  hotels.'  There  would  be  included  Charles 
H.  Cramp,  the  shipbuilder;  Henry  C.  Frick,  the  ruler  of 
the  coke  industry ;  Bobling,  master  in  wire-cable  manu- 
facture. The  names  of  Schieren^  Herrmann,  NiedringhanSy 
KieckhefeTy  Studebaker,  Brill,  Wagner,  Wanamaker, 
Oelrichs,  Boas,  Busch,  Uihlein,  Pabst,  Gunther,  and  a 
host  of  others  would  find  a  worthy  place. 

Summing  up  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  we  have 
found  that  the  thesis  can  be  mauitained  that  in  all  those 
industries  requiring  technical  skill  and  special  training, 
the  Gennan  element  has  been  very  prominent  in  the 
United  States,  in  some  branches  holding  a  monopoly. 

*  Mr.  John  Wanaimker  wm  United  Statei  FoitaiMtet^SwiMnl  femn 
1889  td  1893»  ftnd  ndaeod  the  MpmuM  off  the  dtpaitiniiit  to  oonridftfalily 

as  to  (looreAse  the  ooet  of  poctnge  to  the  pu!)Iic. 
>  Cf .  Caason,  The  Oermant  in  Amerka,  p.  702, 
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This  was  due  in  larg^e  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  tech- 
nical schools  of  Germany  had  reached  a  high  grade  of 
usefulness  long  before  institatioiis  of  a  similar  kind  existed 
in  the  United  States.  But  even  after  that  the  Gemian 
elemeat  trained  in  this  ooontrj  remained  prominent  in 
the  same  bianehes,  showing  a  bias  of  the  German  mind 
in  this  direction.  As  bridge-buihiersj  electrical,  civil, 
and  mininnf  en<T:ineer8,  tlie  Germans  have  not  oiilv  done 
a  veiy  large  part  of  the  work  demanded  by  modern 
transportation  and  manufactures  in  the  United  States^ 
bat  their  inventiye  genius  has  made  noble  and  lasting 
contribntions  to  the  som  of  human  achievement*  They 
have  also  predominated  in  the  manofaotnre  of  scientific 
apparatus  and  of  musical  instruments.  They  established 
the  art  of  lithography,  and  were  well  represented  as 
printers.  Prominent  was  their  share  in  the  chemical  in- 
duatriesy  and  the  manufacture  of  glass,  iron,  and  steel. 
In  navigation  and  shipping  they  directed  attention  to 
foreign  portSy  and  their  names  are  nnmerous  and  dis- 
tugoished  on  the  rolls  of  the  captains  of  industry  in 
varied  fields  of  activity. 


CHAPTER  IV 


POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GEKMAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Popular  impression  eoneeming  the  Germans  in  politics — Their  position 
MiMd— ThMt  support  off  ilM  OoaiiiliilMa  «f  the  UoiladBtatoi— 
Gennans  aoUve  inthepolitiBal  issues  of  the  nioetewlh  caotiiij :  (1)  The 

question  of  slavery ;  Gernuui  leaders  induce  German  voters  to  join  the 
RepuWicnn  Pnrty  ;  Carl  Sehur^;  the  Chipfttro  Convention  ;  the  Gemuuos 
of  tlir-  Border  States — (2)  The  question  of  the  Civil  Service;  Carl 
Schurz  as  Secretary  ui  the  interior  institutes  civil  service  reform  —  (3) 
Sound  monej  —  (4)  Party  refocnt  —  (5)  Ftoaoo  oongrenos  ;  HoIIb,  Bw> 
tboldt— (6)  FtMOttol  viukf  i  twoIHoioa  tomiMaao  and  Sindfty 
olwomuioe  by  the  National  runn  A  WHtfiltWI  Alliance  —  The  German 
Innf^iiage  in  the  public  schools,  etc.  —  (7)  Independent  voting  ;  Benjamin 
Franklin's  uativism  aTid  testimony  ;  Jacob  Lcisler  an  independent  in 
politics  ;  municiiuil  ^^overniuout  ;  Carl  Sobnrz  the  ^original  mdepend- 
ottt**— Sowftl  types  of  Gomuui  politifriaaa  dBMnbod:  CSarl  Sohun^ 
FxanoiB  lieber,  Somiiol  W.  Peonypoekw,  William  Boook,  Fbilipp  Dmeh- 
haitner,  Michael  Hahn  —  German  govanion  and  congressmen  —  Otbei^ 
in  public  life  —  Conventions  of  the  German  revolutionists  —  Socialism  in 
the  l^iitr'd  States  —  The  Sociali<^t  1  .nbor  and  the  Socialist  Party  —  Tho 
National  German-American  Alliance. 

The  common  impression  concerning  the  Germans  in 
American  pohiics  is  that  their  influence  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  their  numbers.  The  question  has  never 
been  thoroughly  stadiedj  bat  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  after  a  searching  investigation  has  been  made,  the 
general  opinion  will  be  shown  to  be  in  error.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  chapter  it  is  possible  only  to  surest  the 
lines  on  which  sneh  an  investigation  can  be  made. 

The  unfavorable  impression  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  the  Germans 
have  not  been  eager  to  hold  public  offices.  The  settlers 
of  Grermantown  were  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  resigna- 
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tions  of  the  men  of  their  choice,  and  imposed  a  fine  of 
three  pounds  apou  any  one  who  should  refuse  to  serve 
after  eleetion  to  public  office.  Mennonita  and  some  other 
aecCariaoB  soooenfull j  pleaded  a  eonfliet  with  their  religion, 
but  others  were  not  exoused  without  diowing  good  cause. 
Thns  it  was  placed  on  reeord  that  Paul  Wulff,  elected  to 
the  pobiLion  of  town  clerk  ou  December  1,  IGiM,  \vai>  iiued 
three  pounds  for  decliiiins^  the  office  without  g-ood  cause.* 
Paul  Castner  (Kastuer)  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  accept  for  reasons  of  conscience, 
and  Franz  Daniel  Paatocioa,  the  founder  of  the  colony, 
was  compelled  to  step  into  the  breach.  These  items  of 
history  illustrate  two  facts,  —  first,  l^t  the  Germans  felt 
public  office  to  be  more  a  buideu  than  a  distinction,  and 
secondlv,  that  an  undercurrent  of  public  spirit  prevailed 
among  them  which  created  a  law  calculated  to  impress  the 
principle  tliat  pubUc  service  when  demanded  was  a  moral 
duty.  This  was  unmistakably  the  attitude  of  Franz  Daniel 
Pastorius,  the  first  office-holder  and  public  servant  in  a 
typically  German  colony*  Repeatedly  desiring  to  lay 
down  the  burdens  of  public  ail'aiis,  he  was  just  as  often 
forced  to  take  them  up  ajT^-ain  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

The  Germans  did  not  enter  politics  for  a  livelihood. 
They  came  as  formers,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  merchants, 

'  See  records  of  the  court,  GeTTnan-Americnn  Annah^  N.  8.,  vol.  vi^  number 
l«p.  10.  Cf.  alao  Seidensticker,  Bilder  au$  der  deutsch-pennsylvantKhen  Ge- 
Ktfeto,  p.  54.  nwtorint,  ia  %  letter  to  William  Fran  in  17Q8»  imwed  hit 
flompbunt  of  th*  dlflenlij  of  finding  praMm  williDg  to  aoe^  pablie  oIHm» 
and  expressed  the  hope  thai  tha  tttuation  might  baoomo  impiorad  bj  tha 

atrival  of  more  inimii^rants. 

'  For  Pa-storius'  career  see  Volume  t,  Chnptfr  n.  Peter  Minait  antrf^atcd 
Pastorius  M  the  first  German  promitteDt  in  colonial  politics  (1624-1(>41), 
and  made  a  brinSaat  raeoid  as  governor  of  New  Netherland,  purchaser  of 
the  iaiaad  <^  Manhattan,  and  fonnder  of  New  Sweden.  Cf.  Vblnme  i,  Chap- 
ter i»  pp.  10-13. 
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or  professional  men,  and  applied  themselves  diligently  to 
tlieir  particular  trades  with  a  determination  to  succeed  in 
them.  Their  strongly  developed  practical  sense  showed 
them  that  the  profesaioiial  politician,  immediately  ousted 
from  office  when  his  party  was  def eaied^  was  engaged  in  a 
very  unsafe  and  unprofitable  bnsinessy  while  their  pLiin  hon* 
esty  and  a  tender  eonseience  compelled  them  to  look  upon 
politics  as  somethiiig  uncleau  and  corrupting-.  It  were  a 
fallacy,  however,  to  say  that  because  the  Germans  have  not 
held  many  political  oilices  they  have  had  little  influence 
on  American  politics.  Selfish  office-holders  and  aggressive 
political  manipulators  do  not  control  the  settlement  of 
g^reat  political  questions,  nor  do  they  advance  government 
or  civil  service  toward  a  higher  ideal.  Real  influence  is  a 
different  matter  from  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  political  game ; 
and  while  the  German  element  has  not  been  cons}iieiious  in 
the  latter,  the  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  succeeding  pages 
to  show  that  the  Germans  were  always  at  hand  when  the 
time  came  to  improve  and  transform  politics. 

The  first  step  in  cooperative  self-government  by  the 
American  colonies  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Jacob 
Leisler,'  a  Gennan,  who  in  1690  called  together  the  first 
con«;;ress  on  American  soil.  Leisler,  elected  governor  by 
the  popular  party  of  Tsew  York,  saw  Ins  colony  threatened 
with  invasion  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Assistance 
from  England,  then  in  the  toils  of  the  Revolution,  seeming 
too  remotCi  Leisler  instituted  self-help,  and  invited  the 
governors  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  East  and  Weet 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  to  a  com- 
mon council  at  New  York.  A  meeting"  took  place  May  1, 
1690,  a  memorable  event  in  American  historv,  being  the 
first  congress  of  the  American  colonies,  the  progenitor  of 
t  Cf .  VoluBM  If  Chapter  i,  pi».  13-S6. 
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the  Gontmental  Congress  and  that  of  the  United  States. 
Concerted  meaenras  for  defense  were  nndertakeni  and  the 
first  aggresfliTe  movement  against  Canada  was  planned  by 

this  CoDg^ess  of  1690.* 

The  poKtical  institution  of  which  America  is  most 
proud,  extending  intiueuce  far  beyond  her  own  borders,  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  republican 
form  of  gOTernment  therein  constructed.  That  great 
work  was  not  German,  but  the  result  of  long  parliaments 
aiy  training,  inherited  from  England,  with  perhaps  an 
inspiration  coming  from  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  centmy.  Among  the  &amers  of  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  1787  there  were  bnt  few  who  had  German  hlood 
in  llieir  Terns.  fThcnw  was  GoQTemeor  Morris,  of  New 
York,  who  was  uue  of  the  committee  on  dnitrin^  the 
Constitution.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Juvuh  l.eisler 
throus^h  two  of  tlie  latter  s  daughters.'  Another  tiu mher 
of  the  Convention  of  1787  was  General  Jb'rederick  Freliug- 
huysen; grandson  of  the  Reverend  Theodor  J.  Frelinghny- 
sen,  bom  within  the  present  borders  of  Prussia.*  Many 
men  of  German  descent  aided  in  the  adoption  of  the  Con* 
fltitntion  after  it  wasframed;  such  were  John  Peter  Miihlen- 
berg^  vice-president  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  1785 
(Benjamin  Frankfin  being  president),  and  representative 
in  Congress,  1789-1791,  etc.,  and  particularly  his  brother, 
Frederick  August  Muhlenberg,  speaker  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania state  legislature,  member  of  the  first  four  sessions 

'  Cf.  Volume  I,  Chapter  I,  pp.  20-21. 

'  Mary  Leialer,  the  daughter  of  the  German  governor  of  New  York,  widow 
of  Mtlbone,  mantod  the'Hngitaiiot  Abnham  GonvenMnr.  Mmj*!  wm, 
Nicholas  Gonvemeiir,  auurcnd  Ub  eoiiaiiiO«itoid«  Ryodevt,  iht  daoghtev  of 

Hester  Leisler.  The  son  of  this  marriage,  Isaac  Gonremeur,  waa  the  grand* 
father  of  GotiTernenr  Morris.  Cf.  Fiike,  TJu  Dutch  (md  Quaioer  CUonia  in 
America,  voL  ii,  p.  187. 
>  CI  TolttflM  I,  pp.  VSMS/L 
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of  the  United  States  Congress  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  the  First  and  Third  Uuited  States  CoogreBses.  If  the 
Germans  did  not  frame  the  Constitution,  they  were  its  de- 
fenders by  word  and  action,  and  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  f  omislied  the  Uigest  quota  of  soldiere  contributed 
by  any  one  national  element  in  aapport  of  the  government 
it  created.^ 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  in  all  the  most  import- 
ant issues  that  made  for  political  betterment  in  the  United 
States  tlie  Germans  played  a  leading  part.  Such  were  (1) 
the  question  of  slavery;  (2)  civil  service;  ('3)  sound  money ; 
(4:)  party  reform  ;  (5)  temperance  and  personal  liberty;  (6) 
independent  voting.  These  questions  mil  he  considered 
briefly  in  the  soceeeding  paragraphs. 

Before  1850  the  great  mass  of  Germans  for  good  rea- 
sons were  Jacksonian  Deniocrats.  In  the  first  place,  the 
party  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  Jeffersonian  Demo- 
cracy, declaring  all  men  (white)  free  and  equal,  and  making 
no  distinction  as  to  foreigners.  Liberty  in  the  abstract  waa 
the  sentiment  also  of  the  Whigs,  but  it  meant  liberty  for 
the  native  in  preferenoeto  liberty  for  the  fore^  popular 
tion.  There  was  a  strong  nativistic  element  in  the  party, 
whioh  subsequently  caused  the  formation  of  a  new  poHtieal 
organization,  the  American  or  Know-nothing  Party.'  In 

'  Cf.  Volume  I,  Chapter  xvi,  "The  German  Element ia  the WsM of  tha 
United  States  during  the  Nineteenth  Century."  For  the  Germans  as  pfttlitti 
and  soldiers  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  see  Volutno  i,  Chapter  XT. 

'  About  1852  a  secret,  oathbonnd  fraternity,  with  numerous  lodges  and 
with  oonvMitioitt  which  mid*  nomiaalioiis  Moretlyt  *ttaiMd  ■nddM  Impof^ 
ance.  From  the  pvofenimu  of  iipBOiMiee  with  which  its  members  met  all 
qnestioning,  they  were  called  "  Know-nothinga."  In  1854,  the  "  Know-notb- 
ings  *'  carried  MacMchaaetti  and  Delaware  \  in  ISfifi  meet  of  17ew  F"gV'r*i 
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die  aaeond  pJaoe,  the  two  parties  lepieiented  elaas  dktuiG- 
tiona.  The  Whigs  vexe  rich|  the  Demoeiats  poor;  the 
{orsier  were  more  largely  meichantsy  plaoteiSy  bankersi 
land  speoulators,  aristoerats ;  the  ktter  more  commonly 

tradesmen,  artisans,  laborers,  and  immigrants,  who  natur* 
ally  had  to  begin  at  the  bottom.  The  principle  of  states* 
ri<^hts,  which  was  a  part  of  the  platform  of  the  Democrats, 
did  not  appeal  to  the  intellif^^-ent  German,  who  had  seen 
the  evils  of  particularism  at  home,  but  the  great  body  of 
German  immigrants  did  not  understand  the  question,  nor 
did  they  bother  about  it  aotil  it  became  a  kadiog  issue 
that  forced  itself  upon  them. 

The  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill^  began  to 
make  tlie  people  who  were  not  guided  by  selfish  interests 
ponder  ciuepl)  tonceruing  another  question  even  more  im- 
portant to  the  foreigner  than  states'  rights,  —  the  human 
question  of  slavery.  The  Irish  remained  true  to  the  Demo- 
New  York,  Maryland,  Kentuoky,  and  California,  and  polled  a  targ^e  vote  in 
the  5v>ntb.  mainly  from  former  Whigs.  Their  platform  demanded  mora  ac- 
re re  naturalization  laws  and  the  aelectiou  of  none  but  native*  for  ofiBce.  In 
tiia  natioittl  eoBTMitioii  in  Philadelphia,  in  1856,  tbey  nominafced  e^Pmi- 
dtnt  Fillaomldr  41m  pmiSMMy.  The  eUiTery  imm  tbnut  tba  party  a^de, 
however,  and  in  I806  it  polled  bat  eight  electoral  votes,  tho«e  of  Maryland. 
Cf.  Ertri/dopfrdic  Dirtionnrij  0/  Amerirnn  Re/erenre,  vol.  i,  p.  37.  The  Know- 
nothing  Party  contained  a  large  lawless  element  given  to  rioting  and  uhstruct- 
iilf  foreignere  ak  the  polU  ov  m  Wf  othir  ooeaeioo.  Cf.  Henaighaiuen, 

(he  years  1850-1860,  Serentb,  Ele^nfh,  and  Twelfth  Reporteof  the  Society  for 

the  Historv  of  t}i<"  Ofrman'*  in  Mnrvlnnr?.  Cf.  also  Scbmpclcehter,  The  KnoxO' 
nothings  in  Marylaml,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  (1899),  and  L.  D. 
Seiseo,  Political  Nativism  in  New  York  State.  (New  York,  1901  —  Columbia 
Univevdfy  DiBiertation.) 

*  The  Kanaaa-Nebnuka  Bill  was  passed  in  1854,  and  allowed  the  twomw 
territories  to  settle  thp  qne-^tion  of  slavGry  for  themselves.  Nebraska  was 
a  free  territory,  and  Kansas  should  have  been,  in  accordance  with  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  By  this  new  law  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  expressly  re- 
PmM.  Il»UifeQriMl  tfemggle  by  both  ptftiai  for  tte  pamwion  of  KtntM 
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oratic  flag^  and  were  more  devoted  than  ever,  misled  bj 
the  idea  of  squatter  sovereignty^  which  to  them  meant  al- 
most ihat  eveiy  one  might  do  what  he  wished.  The  6er> 
mansy  on  the  other  hand/'  says  Von  Hoist/  ''had  never 

been  able  to  clearly  perceive  why  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  natural  law,  Christianity,  and  democratic  republic- 
unisui  should  bechanced  into  tlieir  contraries  when  there 
was  question  of  applyingr  them  in  the  case  of  men  whose 
skin  was  black  and  hair  was  woolly.  .  .  .  They  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  negro  and  therefore  it  cost  them  no  effort 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  existing  circumstances.  They 
had  as  a  rule  not  eome  into  direct  contact  with  slavery 
and  were  preoccupied  with  their  own  affairs.  *  •  •  Bat  now 
a  new  law  was  to  be  established  and  thej  shared  in  ita 
moral  responsibilittes.  For  die  first  time  they  were  to  take 
a  stand  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  country  was  theirs 
and  their  children's.  They  understood  the  terribleserious- 
ness  of  the  matter,  and  entered  firmly  into  the  strugg-le  as 
men  of  independent  will  and  independent  thoug-ht.  Tliey 
felt  themselves  Amehoans  and  not  citizens  o£  this  or  that 
individual  state.  The  arguments  of  state  sovereignty  made 
no  impression  on  them.  .  .  •  They  inquired  simply^  ^  Is  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  the  interest  of  the 
Union?  All  the  talk  as  to  whether  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  a  'compact'  and  as  to  who  made  it^  seemed 
to  them  idle.  The  fact  that  it  [the  Missouri  Compromise] 
had  been  looked  upon  as  a  law  [since  1820]  for  more  than 
a  generation  as  inviolable,  stamped  the  Kansas-N*  hr  iska 
Bill  as  an  outratreous  breach  of  faith,  against  uliic  li  the 
German  eons(  ieiice  of  right  and  German  rectitude  rebelled. 
Considering  their  tendency  toward  political  doctrinairismi 
squatter  sovereignty  would  perhaps  have  had  a  certain 

» Too  HoUl,  CofMldH(j0fia{  Bktarff  qftkt  Unktd  Slatm,  vol  it,  p.  426. 
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eharm  for  them,  if  it  bad  not  been  invented  solely  for  the 
poipoee  of  admitting  slavery  by  a  back  door*  To  the  nat- 
ive American  the  question  [of  states^  rights]  was  com^ 
plieated — to  the  German  (without  the  historical  bach^ 

ground),  the  question  was  politically  and  morally  so  simple 
tliat  it  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  question  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  devised  to  extend  ne^o  slav- 
ery, proved  wonderfully  effective  for  the  political  cinanci- 
patiou  of  the  German-Americans.  They  every  where  began 
to  act  independently  and  to  withdraw  from  the  camp  in 
which  it  was  desired  to  make  Southern  principles  an  abso* 
lute  party  obligation  for  Northern  men." 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  first  protest  ever 
made  in  the  United  Statesagainst  negro  slavery  came  from 
the  Germans  in  th«r  original  settlement.  On  April  18, 
1688,  a  meeting  was  held  by  the  German  Quakers  of  Ger- 
mantown  protesting  against  the  buying  and  keepinsf  of 
negro  slaves,  and  a  formal  document  in  the  handwriting 
of  Pastorius  was  submitted  to  the  monthly  gathering  of 
the  Quakers,  April  30,  and  brought  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  religious  organization  in  the  same  year.' 
Similarly,  the  Salzburgers  of  Georgia,  in  the  second  quar* 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  determined  efEorts  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  their  settlement. 
The  ministers  and  trustees  of  the  colony  held  out  for  a 
long  time  against  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  entire 
province,  and  finally  submitted  the  question  to  the  arbi- 
tration and  decision  of  the  fathers  of  their  church  in 
Europe.' 

Von  Hoist  tells  us  that  according  to  a  list  drawn  up 
by  the  Cincinnati  "  Gazette"  there  were  in  1854  eighty 
German  newspapers  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 

>  cf.y<ii.i,ciiiip.ii^pp.40-4a.  « cf.YoLi^ciiap.B»pp.m-m 
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and  only  eight  in  favor  of  it  The  Amencaaaiid  Foreign 
Anti-slayery  Society  (New  York)  made  reeolutione  rejoic- 
ing in  the  unanimity  of  the  German  preee  against  Hie 
Nebraska  Bill,  so  inimical  to  their  ^'democratic  principles  " 

and  the  renown  of  their  adopted  country. 

Theuamber  of  the  Germans  had  grown  great,  sufficient 
to  make  their  iniluence  felt  at  the  ballot-box.  Politicians 
recog-nized  the  fact,  and  tried  to  wheedle  tiie  German 
Toters  as  their  own  interests  demanded.  But  there  had 
been  a  large  immigration  of  very  intelligent  Germans  since 
ld48^  who  themselves  were  ciqiable  of  acting  as  leaders 
onto  their  people.  The  petty  newspaper  oontroveraies 
between  the  Greens  and  Grays  *  ceased  under  the  pressure 
of  the  great  responsibility  imposed  by  the  shivery  question. 
Resentment  and  moral  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans followed  the  attempts  made  by  demagogues,  to 
capture  the  German  vote  for  the  slave  interests.  However, 
for  some  time  leaders  ;in(l  voters  w  ere  disturlietl  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  party  that  would  represent  their  position 
on  the  great  issues.  The  Whigs  were  making  overtures 
to  them,  and  some  good  men  joined  that  party.  A  numr 
her  of  the  Grerman  radicals  began  to  form  an  ind^ 
pendent  party  (Der  Bund  Freier  Mdnner)^  organudng 
in  Louisville,  and  spreading  through  most  of  the  Western 
States  in  1853.  The  platform  adopted  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  Wheeling  Convention  of  1852,*  exoept  that  greater 
prominence  was  given  the  opposition  to  slavery/  But  the 

*  Tht  Gntyt  were  the  Germaii  immignuito  of  the  eeilj  Bineteeotii 
eeotasj,  iaelwliiig  politioal  refnp^ee.s  of  1817-1820  and  1830-1835.  Tbe 
Greene  were  tbe  refngeee  of  184B  eod  theceefter.  See  Yolume  i,  pp.  687- 

690. 

'  See  below,  under  the  bead  "  ConveBtioiii  ctf  the  German  BevolutioaiiitBy'' 
neer  tbe  eed  of  this  ebepter. 

•  Cf.  £.  Brntiekeiit  Qtman  PdStkol  R^gmin  Oe  UmUd  Skin  immg 
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C^rmanB  were  destined  aoon  to  find  their  place.  It  was 

with  tlic  new  llepublicau  Party,  at  tiibt  kuowii  as  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  men,  who  held  their  first  convention  in  1856, 
at  Philadelpliia,  nominating  Fremont.  The  Forty-eight- 
ers*'  pulled  hardest  in  the  direction  of  the  Kepubhcaa 
Party,  and  gradually  drew  the  larger  part  of  the  Crennan 
vote  to  their  side.  The  Democratic  Gemian  newspapers^ 
being  older,  and  therefore  financially  better  situated,  for 
some  time  held  on,  bat  tbej  were  often  embarrassed  to  find 
editors.*  There  was  a  good  reason  why  many  Germans 
were  cautious  about  joining  the  Republican  Party.  Many 
of  the  recruits  of  the  new  organization  were  drawn  from 
the  Know-nothings,"  and  many  of  the  speeches  gave  ut- 
terance to  decidedly  nativistic  tendencies.  Aq-ain  the  Pur- 
itanic element  in  the  new  party  was  racUi  al  on  questions 
important  to  the  Germans,  — personal  hberty,  temperance, 
and  Sunday  observance.  All  the  more  honor,  therefore, 
belongs  to  the  German  element  for  overlooking  these 
drawbacks  and  making  an  unselfish  effort  to  advance  the 
interests  of  humanity,  i.  e.,  to  banish  slavery  from  the 
country.  They  forgot  their  own  personal  discomforts  or 
dislikes  and  gave  strength  to  the  idealistie  movement. 
Prominent  among  the  leaders  were  G^org  Schneider,  editor 
of  the  Illinois  "  Staats-Zeitung,"  Gustav  Korner,  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  lilinuis,  18.52-1856;  F.  A.  lioiliuann, 
lieuteiKuit-^<n einor  of  Illinois,  1860-]8(>4;  Friedrich 
Miinch,  Franz  JSigel,  Arnold  Krekei,  E.  Praetorius,  and 
others  in  Missouri ;  P.  Hassaurek'  and  C.  G.  £uemelin  of 

the  Period  from  1816-1860,  p.  44.  (1904.)  Also  Brancken,  Thg  Potitktd 
Aclivityof  Wisconsin  Germans,  isn^^l^rn  (Madison,  1901.) 

>  Cf.  BruQcken,  German  Political  Hejugees  in  the  United  StaUi,  p.  46, 
who  quotes  Eoden,  a  contemporary  German  editor. 

*  Ffiadndi  Hanannk  wasa  brilUant  and  faavleit  fpetkac  in  die  intacMto 
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Ohio ;  Friedrich  Knpp  of  New  York»  and  maDy  others. 
In  Uliooisy  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  where  it  was  understood 
the  Repablicans  conld  not  carry  the  state  without  the 
German  vote,  resolutions  were  passed  by  local  eonyentions 

shielding  the  foreign  element  against  nativisui.  In  many 
other  states,  where  the  German  vote,  if  not  as  larjife,  might 
still  hold  the  balance  of  power,  the  questions  coucerning 
foreigners  were  discreetly  hushed.  During  the  presiden- 
tial eampaign  of  1856,  the  "  Forty-eighters  "  were  active 
all  over  the  countiy  in  their  support  of  Fir^mont.  Fried- 
rich  Hecker,  the  military  chief  of  the  Baden  insurrection 
in  1849,  was  a  candidate  with  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
Re[)ublican  electoral  ticket  in  Illinois,  and  went  on  the 
stump  in  his  own  and  other  states.  He  spoke  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  together  with  Reinhold  Solger  of  Bos- 
totty  and  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  with 
Friedrich  Miinch  and  Gustav  Stmve  where  Julius  Froebd  ^ 
presided.  Komer,  Kapp,  and  Haspaurek  were  very  pro- 
minent Republican  speakers  in  this  campaign.*  All  of 
these  men  were  political  refngees  from  Germany.  Greatest 
and  most  influential  of  them  all,  however,  was  a  younger 

of  the  Repoblioiin  Party.  In  Kentnoky,  to  gain  a  hearing,  he  appealed  to 
the  hoapitality  of  the  people  ;  iu  Dajton,  Ohio»  ho  UuNwlMMid  to  atay  a 
monthMd  try  night  after  night  nntil  given*  ehaaoe  to  tpeak.  At  another  tiiiw, 
heiog  abnaed  and  pelted  with  stonee  and  missiles  of  lUl  kiada,  be  laid  down 

a  revolver,  and  threatened  to  shoot  any  one  that  advanced  npon  hlin.  Hav- 
ing thus  intirniil iifofl  the  roufjh  eli-tnent,  he  wns  prriniltcd  to  speak.  When 
Liacoln  had  appointod  iiassaurek  resident  minister  to  Ecuador,  iie  went 
to  thank  the  ^eildent,  **for  appointing  him  to  the  highest  p«Mition  tha 
adininistnition  had  the  power  to  give.**  (The  oapital  city,  QjAin,  ia  betwaata 
nine  and  ten  thousand  feet  above  aea^loT^)  Lineain  enjoyed  tha  jokoi  and 
repeated  it  to  his  cabinet  and  friends. 

'  Nephew  of  Friedrich  Froebel  founder  of  the  Kindergarten.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  man-ot-Ietters  and  politician  of  repablioan  principles  in  the 
revolutionary  periods  of  1830  and  1848. 

*  CI.  BronckMi,  German  PcUtkal  Se/ugeei  m  ike  UwML  Stem,  p.  82. 
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man,  destined  soon  to  become  conspicuons  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  Carl  Schorz,  who  was  now  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  in  the  interest  of  the  Kepubliean  Party  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  old  cause  of  human  free- 
dom," bays  Carl  Schurz  in  his  autobiography/  "was  to 
be  fought  for  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world.  The  great 
final  decision  seemed  to  be  impendini^,"  The  defeat  of 
Fremont  wasastunniiig  blow  to  Carl  Schurz.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  breakdown  of  the  great  movement  for  popular 
government  in  Europe  in  1848.  Was  the  democratic 
principle  to  collapse  in  America  too  ?  It  took  me  some 
time  to  recover  and  recognize  the  fact  that  this  was  only 
the  first  bottle  in  a  long  campaign^  a  campaign  of  many 
years." 

Even  in  Wisconsin  events  proved  that  the  Crerman  vote 

was  merely  tolerated  by  the  Republican  Pai  ty  as  a  case  of 
necessity,  the  Know-nothing  spirit  being  still  very  strong. 
Carl  Schurz  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  in  1857 

1  The  Reminutcences  of  Carl  SckurZf  vol.  ii,  pp.  67-60.  ^Tbe  McClure  Com- 
PU17,  New  Tosfc,  1907.)  Carl  Sditifs  dMoribat  bb  Smt  apaeah  (1856) 
loOiOin  t  **I  «M  Mg«r  to  take  part  in  tlia  oontaat.  Bat  at  tba  aaina  tiDM^  a 
laaling  oama  apoa  me  tbat  I  wea  still  aadlj  itteonnpeteiit  for  the  task.  I  was 

anrpnsed  by  a  %-i«<it  ofMr.  ITarrey,  snbseqnentlT  governor  of  Winfonsln,  whn 
asked  me  whether  1  would  make  a  little  speech  iu  German  at  a  mass  m»  et- 
iog.  No  1 1  ooold  not  thiok  of  it,  for  I  was  not  prepared.  Would  I  uut  thea 
at  laeat  aome  and  bear  him  apeak  at  the  meetiiig.  Than  waa  a  large  etowdi 
and  Mr.  Harvey  apoke  with  anooinmon  eloquence.  After  the  applaata  the 
chainriRn  of  the  meeting  coollv  nro^e  nnr!  '?nid, '  I  have  now  the  great  plensurp 
of  introducing  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  of  W  atertowa,  who  has  fought  for  human 
libertj  in  his  native  country,  and  who  has  come  to  us  to  do  the  same  in  his 
adopted  hOBOOb  He  will  addreaa  bia  fellow  dtiaena  of  Qennan  hirth  ia  their 
native  laagaage.' "  Sohurs  eo&tinues,  ' '  I  stammered  a  law  initial  words 
ahont  tlip  MnpTpertPfl  honor,  and  then  for  half  an  hoar  or  more  I  blurted 
out  wlirit  happened  to  come  into  my  mind  about  the  slavery  question.  After 
the  tirst  sentences  the  words  came  easily  and  mj  hearers  seemed  well  pleased. 
TUa  waa  nqr  first  political  speeeh  in  Ameriea.  lavitalioBa  to  addreaa  neet- 
lafa  penred  ia  vpon  ne  from  all  aidaa.*' 
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for  lientonant-govenior.  When  the  votes  were  counted,  it 

appeared  that  Schurz  was  defeated  by  107  votes,  while 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Randall,  luid  been 
elected  by  4:54:  vf)te;i.  All  the  rest  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates were  likewise  successful.  It  was  clear  that  a  larsre 
number  of  the  Repubhcans  had  refused  to  vote  for  their  Ger- 
man candidate.  The  Democrats  were  not  slow  in  pointing 
out  this  fact,  attempting  to  effect  a  bolt  from  the  Bepuh- 
lican  Partj.  But  it  redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  German 
Bepoblieans  that  they  stuck  to  their  colors  in  spite,  of 
the  defeat  of  their  candidate.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
nominate  Schurz  for  governor  in  the  elednon  of  1859, 
but  liaiidall  won,  receiving  a  renomination.  Schurz  was 
tendered  the  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor,  but 
he  declined  to  run  for  tbe  office  a  second  time.  In  the 
Chicago  convention  which  nominated  Lincoln,  the  leaders 
of  the  Germans  had  been  chosen  as  delegates,  Miinch  and 
Krekel  of  Missouri ;  Korner  and  Georg  Schneider  of  U- 
linois  I  Hassaurek  of  Ohio,  and  Schurz  of  Wisconsin.  The 
Utter  had  had  some  trouble  in  being  elected  a  delegate 
because  of  Whig  opposition,  but  when  that  was  mthdrawn, 
he  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  state  delegation.  The 
Germans  in  the  convention  were  in  favor  of  William 
Henry  Seward  for  i'le-sident.  Seward's  presence,  broad 
culture,  and  intellectual  leadership  in  the  anti-slavery  ap^i- 
tation,  his  Eastern  niaunpr,  and  his  opposition  to  Koow^- 
nothingism,  made  him  appear  as  the  natural  nominee,  and 
many  of  the  Grermans  at  the  time  regretted  that  a  less 
known,  though  promising  candidate  should  be  the  con- 
Tontion's  choice.*  When  their  fevorite  was  defeated,  the 

*  In  bk  naiiabMBeM  Cail  Sdwn  txptemm  thii  Tiew»  bat  alio  hb  di*- 

•ppointment  at  lbs  politicians  who  surroanded  Seward,  and  concludes  thatp 
in  the  It^ht  of  snccecding  events,  the  interests  of  the  fwtj  Mtd  Bftkioa  W0f0 
best  serred  with  Lincoln  at  the  bead  of  the  tiekefc. 
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GemuuiB  frit  no  raaentment,  but  entered  the  campaign 
with  a  will,  aad  Carl  Schurz  was  one  of  the  delegation 
appointed  to  notify  Lincoln  of  his  nomination. 

Carl  Schurz*8  fame  had  hy  this  time  spread  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  adopted  state.  He  now  commanded  both  lan- 
guages with  equal  facility.  His  fluency,  brilliancy,  and 
«ffectiven€tB  had  been  felt  as  early  as  1858^  when  he  was 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Illinois  during  the  great  Linoohi- 
Bonglas  campaign,  and  in  1859,  when  he  entered  the 
stronghold  of  natiTiam,  and  delivered  a  speedi  at  Boston 
in  the  histone  Faoeuil  Hall.  In  linoohi's  campaign  of 
1860,  he  was  easily  one  of  the  most  prominent  orators 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Andrew  D.  White,  when  ambassador  of  the  United 
St;ites  ;it  IJerliii,  was  questioned  by  the  Iron  Cliancellor 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  rapid  success  of  Carl  Schurz,  in  spite 
of  the  handicap  of  his  forei«f  n  birth.  The  answer  was :  Be- 
fore the  Lineohi  presidential  campaign,  in  which  Schurz 
took  so  huge  a  part,  slavery  was  always  discoased  either 
from  a  constitntional  or  phihuithropie  point  of  mw,  ora- 
tors seeking  to  show  either  that  it  was  at  Taiianoe  with 
ihe  fundamental  prineiples  of  onr  goTomment  or  an  of- 
fense against  humanity  ;  but  Schurz  discussed  it  in  a  new 
way  and  mainly  from  the  philosophic  poi n t  of  view,  show- 
ing not  merely  its  hostility  to  the  American  i  deas  of  liberty 
and  the  wioni^  it  did  to  the  slaves,  but.  more  especially, 
the  injury  it  wrought  upon  the  country  at  large,  and, 
above  all, upon  the  Slave  States  themselves;  and  in  treat- 
ing all  public  questions  he  was  philosophic^  eloquent,  and 
evidently  sincere/'  Bismarck  listened  and  answered :  As 
a  German  I  am  prond  of  CSarl  Schurz.'' ' 

'  A  utobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White^  toL  i,  p.  666.  (The  Centary  Com- 
paaj.  New  York,  1905.)  The  father  of  Andrew  D.  White,  tjpu»l  of  the 
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The  prompt  and  patriotic  Mirioe  of  the  GennaoB  in  the 

Border  States  —  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland  —  is 
likewise  worthy  of  the  highest  recognition.  The  United 
States  Arsenal  in  St.  Louis  was  rescued  and  held  by  the 
German  organized  militia  and  the  Turners.  Their  pre- 
paredness and  eagerness  to  enter  the  conilict  saved  Mis- 
soari  for  the  Union/  The  existence  and  the  straggles  of 
the  only  Republican  newspaper  in  Maryland  have  nowheie 
been  adeqnatdy  ehzooicled.  This  mm  tiie  Gefman  paper 
oalled  ^^Der  Wecker/'  which,  tree  to  ite  namey  holdfy 
nmg  ont  its  aknnsy  and  airakened  die  minds  of  its  lead- 
ers. The  fonnder  was  Carl  Heinrieh  Sehnanffer,  the  Tyr- 
taius "  of  the  revolution  in  Baden,  who  dedicated  his 
poetic  "  funeral  wreaths  "  ( Totenkranze)  to  the  lost  cause 
from  his  retreat  in  Geneva.  Requested  to  leave  Switzer- 
land, he  came  to  America  in  1851,  and  with  rare  ability 
conducted  his  paper  until  his  death  in  1854.  Schnauffer'a 
soceessors  were  his  companions  at  arms  in  the  revolution, 
Frans  Sigel  and  subsequently  Wiihelm  Rapp  (destined  to 
become  the  Nestor  of  American  jonnialists),  who  brought 
die  ^'Wecker"  to  a  high  standard  before  ihey  depaited 
for  the  West.  Baltimorei  then  opprobrionslj called  ''mob 
town,*'  and  a  Teritable  hot-bed  of  Knownotbingism,  was 
not  at  that  time  a  fitting  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
Republican  Party's  sentiments.  The  rowdies  of  the  town 
made  an  attempt  to  demolish  the  press  of  the  Wecker/* 
but  they  were  thwarted  by  the  wife  of  Heinrieh  Schuauf- 

thinkiog  patriotio  American  uf  lhat  period,  on  his  death-bed  followed  the 
campaign  litoninn  on  the  subject  of  thvery,  which  hu  son  read  to  him : 
**0t  all  thotpMdieB  he  liked  heet  those  of  this  new  orator  [CsrlSdmnj; 
he  preferred  them  indeed  to  those  of  bis  idol  Seward."  "  His  arguments 
seemed  tome  [A,  D.  White]  by  far  the  best  of  the  whole  campHign — the 
broadesti  deepesti  and  most  conviaeing.**  Atdobxogmphy,  toI.  i,  pp.  86-87. 
>  For  la  MOODiit  la  doloil,  on  VoIiibo  i,  Chapter  xyi,  pp.  iSt-SM. 
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for,  who  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  newspaper  estab- 
lishment vith  her  babe  in  her  arms  and  defied  the  mob. 
The  GennanB  oa  botib  ndes  of  the  Ohio  River  also  stood 
firmly  by  tiie  Union,  as  has  been  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  the  Gineinnati  historical  publication^  ^'Der  deutsche 
Pionier."  The  achievement  of  the  Grermans  in  this  ^reat 
crisis  was  that  they,  holding  the  balance  of  power,  threw 
their  entire  weight  into  the  scale  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  national  union. 

Civil  service 

The  spoils  system,  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Jacksonian  Democracy,  grew  to  be  ever  more  injurious 
after  the  Civil  War,  with  the  growth  of  taxation  and  the 
increase  of  federal  offices.  A  eommission  was  appointed 
by  President  Grant  in  1871,  of  which  George  William 
Curtis  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  civil 
service.  The  result  was  the  trial  of  a  plan  suggested  by 
the  commission,  and  a  selection  of  men  after  competitive 
examination,  in  1872.  But  the  pressure  from  politicians 
personally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  old  system 
was  too  great,  and  the  experiment  was  abandoned  in  1875. 
It  was  then  that  Carl  Schurz  stood  out  so  strongly  as  the 
champion  of  civil  service  reform,  and  became  a  severe  critic 
of  Giant's  administntion.  Schurz  supported  Hayes  in  his 
dose  campaign  against  Tilden,  and  there  was  an  impres- 
sion abroad  ^Imt  he  had  reoeived  positive  pledges  from  the 
presidential  candidate  that  civil  service  reform  would  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith.  He  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  President  Hayes.  He  was  con  firmed  on 
March  11,  1877,  and  munediately  applied  the  methods  of 
civil  service  reform  in  his  department.  Before  the  week 
bad  ea^dred,  the  clerks  were  assured  that  no  removals 
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would  be  made  except  for  cause ;  that  if  the  force  at  any 
time  were  to  be  reducedi  the  least  competent  should  be 
removed ;  that  no  promotionB  would  be  made  except  for 
merit;  and  that,  aa  tiiere  were  no  vacaneiee,  no  recommen- 
dations to  office  could  be  entertained.  This  was  not  empty 
declamation,  for  Schnrz  did  not  eren  bring  a  new  private 
secretiry  with  him.  Shortly  after,  he  established  a  board 
of  iDquiry,  composed  of  three  clerks  of  the  highest  class, 
who  were  to  investigate  and  determine  upon  qnestioos 
connected  with  appointments,  removals,  and  promotions. 
In  our  own  day  Schurz's  course  sounds  like  the  only 
natural  and  sane  one,  but  this  was  actually  the  first  time 
that  such  a  method  had  been  employed  in  the  history  of 
our  couutry.  Grover  Cleveland  made  the  next  great  and 
even  more  difficult  step  in  civil  ^service  reform,  when,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  elected  by  the  Democratic 
Par^,  which  had  not  been  in  office  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  refused  to  expel  worthy  Bepublir 
cans,  and  would  not  satisfy  the  importunate  demands  of 
his  party  for  office.  While  Carl  Schnrz,  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  led  in  the  application  of  civil  service  reform,  the 
Grerman  voter  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  view  of 
the  case  at  the  ballot-box.  The  overwhelming  defeat  siis- 
tained  by  the  Republican  Party  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in  1882  was  construed 
as  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  spoils  system,  and  the 
German  vote  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  element  in  the 
movement.  The  constant  changes  in  federal  positions  — 
appointments  not  dependent  on  merit,  nor  discharjjfes  upon 
the  quality  of  service  —  had  caused  the  Germans  to  look 
upon  American  politics  as  something  to  be  shunned.  Id 
the  Fatherland,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  a  class  of 
civil  servants  who,  though  sometimes  overbearing,  irm 
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honest  and  laithlal  to  the  core,  and  who  held  th^  offices 

sucurel^  during  good  beliavior. 

Sound  monetf 

A  statesman  and  thorousfh  student  of  AmonVan  politics 
Las  said  :  *^  History  will  record  it  as  a  preguaut  fact  that 
the  vast  mass  of  Gfermans  have  been  on  the  right  side  of 
the  financial  questions  which  in  recent  jeais  have  so  agi- 
tated this  couutty.  Whether  thej  have  eaUed  themselves 
Be{ftttblicans  or  Democrats,  they  have  been  ahnost  to  a 
man  opposed  to  all  wild  fiscal  experiments,  to  aD  financial 
tricks  and  efforts  to  outwit  die  eternal  laws  of  nature,  to 
the  *  greenback  craze/  to  the  *  silver  craze/  and  to  all 
those  outbursts  of  unreason  which  for  a  time  have  seemed 
to  threaten  the  future  of  tiiis  country.'*  * 

The  Sound  Money  League  of  Pennsylvania  contained 
among  its  members  and  leading  spirits  many  men  of  Gei^ 
man  blood,  such  as  Michael  D.  Barter  and  Theodore  C. 
Knaiiff,  author  of  "The  Silver  Question  in  a  Nutshell," 
«  The  Dissatisfied  Farmer,"  ete.,  published  b j  the  society. 
The  Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  founded  in  1888, 
had  among  its  earliest  members  Carl  Schurz,  Oswald  Ot- 
tendorfer,  Henry  Villard,  Jackson  S.  Sohultz,  William  N. 
Kremer,  and  Hermann  A.  Metz  (Democrat,  elected  comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  New  York,  appointed  by  Governor 
Huc^lies  a  member  of  the  charter  revision  commission). 
Since  1889  the  treasurer  of  the  Reform  Club  has  been 
Louis  Windmiiller,  born  in  Westphalia,  in  1835.  He  came 
to  America  in  1853,  has  been  a  very  successful  merchant 
and  banker  in  New  York  City,  and  inde&tigable  in  his 

'  Quotation  from  a  speech  of  Andrew  D.  White,  ambassarJor  tn  the  Ger- 
naan  Empire,  at  a  farewell  banquet  given  bj  tbe  Germau-Amerioaiu,  New 
York,  May  22, 1897,  pp.  9-10. 
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advoeacj  of  sound  eiimncj  and  reform  in  the  tariff  and 
civil  service.  As  a  member  of  the  esecutave  committee  of 

the  German- American  Reform  Club,  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  election  of  William  L.  Strong  as  reform  mayor 
of  Now  York  Citj. 

Party  reform 

Andrew  D.  White  has  summed  up  the  German  influ- 
ences under  this  head  in  saying :  *^  So  too  in  the  improve- 
ment of  political  methods  our  coantry  must  acknowledge 
a  similar  debt  to  our  fellow  dtizens  of  German  descent.*' ' 
He  coniinueB :  In  tlie  recent  constitutional  couTention 
of  this  state,  no  voice  was  more  potent  and  no  efforts  more 
effective  in  behalf  of  honest  politics  and  better  methods, 
esjif  cially  in  recrard  to  the  gfeneral  civil  service,  the  proper 
safeguards  o£  education,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  or- 
ganization of  municipaKties  throughout  the  state  than 
that  of  the  man  whom  I  rejoice  to  call  my  friend,  the 
Honorable  Frederick  William  Hoik ;  *  and  in  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  a  reform  of  the  ballot,  no  man  was 
more  effectively  energetic  than  Mr.  Gustav  Schwab.*** 

In  New  York  State  politics  there  occurred  very  recently  a 

*  Extract  from  a  speech  made  in  New  York,  May  22,  1897. 

'  F.  W.  Holla  was  born  in  Zelienople,  rennsylvania,  in  1857,  the  son  of 
a  German  Lutheran  oiinister.  He  graduated  at  Colombia  Universitj  in 
1878^  inm  tbe  Law  Soliool  in  1886,  «id  wm  boiMved  by  tfa*  University  of 
Leipiig  wttli  tbe  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  1896.  He  was  delegate-et-luge  to  the 
oonatitatimwl  oonvention,  New  York^  1894  ;  chairman  of  tbe  Cenunittee  on 
Education  ;  fltithorof  amendments  prohibiting  otnte  fiid  to  sectarian  scbool«i ; 
providing  for  civil  service  reform,  and  separating  state  and  municipal  elec- 
tions; commissioner  of  government  of  cities  of  tbe  third  class,  etc. 

*  GmlftT  Henry  Schwab  was  born  in  New  Tork,  in  1851;  ednoatad  in  New 
Tork  and  Gennaay ;  aeubev  of  the  flm  of  Oelrioha  ft  Company  (Niorth- 
German  Lloyd)  ;  wasehairman  of  the  GoBiinittee  on  Foreign  Commeree  and 
the  Rovcn»ie  Lfiw««,  Chnmber  of  Commerce,  State  nf  New  York  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  SevrMify,  iu  was  decorated  by  the  King 
of  Italy  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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good  instance  of  the  support  given  by  the  German  element 
to  reform  movements.   It  was  daring  Governor  Hughes's 

fight  against  race-track  gambling,  when  the  state  senate 
stood  equally  divided  on  the  question,  and  the  race  track 
interests  were  confident  of  victory.  The  possibility  seemed 
too  remote  that  Senator  Otto  G.  Foelker  of  Kings,  who 
had  shortly  before  undergone  a  surgical  operation,  would 
attend  the  session,  and  if  he  should  undertake  to  risk 
his  life,  a  prolonged  debate  would  foree  him  to  retire  or 
collapse  before  the  vote  could  be  taken.  Bat  the  enemy 
had  not  reckoned  vrith  the  fortitude  and  determination 
of  Mr.  Foelker.  Against  all  predictions  and  the  advice  of 
physicians,  the  senator  appeared,  literally  carried  to  his 
seat,  awaited  the  time  for  casting  his  ballot,  and  caused 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  2C  tu  25.'  More  was  at 
stake  in  this  vote  than  race-track  gambling ;  it  was  a  trial 
of  strength  between  good  government  and  boss  rule,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  good  citizens  were  turned  anxiously  toward 
the  state  capitol  at  Albany.  It  was  one  of  those  moments 
in  American  political  history  when  advance  or  reform 
depended  upon  the  conscience  and  fidelity  of  the  German 
voter^  and  the  latter  was  not  found  wanting. 

Frequently  the  criticism  is  made  that  Pennsylvania, 
the  state  in  which  the  Grerman  population  has  been  larg- 
est from  the  beginning,  is  most  conservative,  and  has  been 
at  times  in  [progressive  in  her  political  history.  Secondly, 
that  ])<)sf  jioc  erqo  propter  hoc,  the  large  German  ele- 
ment is  responsible  for  it.  Whether  the  criticism  be  just 

*  The  followiiig  «trMi  feom  Gowrnor  Hugliet's  letter  to  Foelkw  (June 

11, 1906)  sbows  the  importance  of  the  act :  "  I  desire  to  eipiett  my  a]l|N»> 

ciation  of  your  heroic  nctioii  in  coming  to  the  senate  tliv'*  morning.  Year 
courageous  perfonnaacc  of  duty  at  so  grave  a  risk  deserves  the  hig^hest  praise 
and  will  long  be  pointed  to  as  a  fine  illustration  of  fidelity  and  patriotic  de- 
votion to  the  intecette  of  the  ttate.** 
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or  not)  it  was  often  heard  a  few  years  ago,  before  the 
oleaning^out  of  the  political  stables  that  followed  the  dis- 
eloBQies  of  scandals  in  conneotioii  with  the  building  of  the 
state  oapitol  at  Harnsbutg.  Patiiotiam  and  dvie  virtae 
have,  however,  been  on  as  high  a  plane  and  of  as  frequent 
occuneiieti  in  Pennsylvania  as  elsewhere.  If  Pennsylvania 
has  been  tolerant  of  evil-doersj  or  very  conservative,  it  is 
due,  perhaps,  to  a  strain  in  her  character  received  from 
the  numerous  non-resistant  sectarians,  and  the  large 
Quaker  element,  who  refused  at  the  beginning  to  bold 
public  office  as  opposed  to  their  rel^um,  and  subsequently 
remained  indifferent  toward  the  game  of  politics.  The 
same  element  produced  a  strong  peace  party  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  ^Yar,  but  in  spite  of  these 
characteristics  made  a  most  debiiable  class  of  citizens.  In 
the  chapter  on  the  Revolutionary  War  two  German  fami- 
lies were  taken  as  typical  of  two  opposing  outrents,  —  the 
Muhlenberg^  pieaehing  war  from  the  pulpit,  and  the 
Sauers,  some  of  whom  became  Tories,  repiesentiDg  with 
iheir  printing-press  the  non-resbtant  German  sectarians. 

The  fighting  spiiit  of  the  Miihlenbergs  has  many  mod- 
ern instances ;  such  is  found  in  the  career  of  William  H. 
Pf abler,  Civil  War  veteran,  prominent  manufacturer  in 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  original  Committee  of  Seven  who 
organized  the  Committee  of  Seventy  wbieh  brought  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  political  ring  that  had  long  ruled 
Pbikdelphia.  In  moat  It  tbe  monidpal  reform  moment. 

the  Geriiiaii  element  has  taken  a  prominent  part,  as  for 
instance  in  Baltimore  in  the  overcoming  of  the  Raisin 
Bing;  in  San  Francisco,  where  Rudolf  Spreckels  has  furn- 
ished the  sinews  of  war  in  the  fight  against  a  most  depraved 
and  powerfully  intrenched  boss  rule;  in  Toledo,  where 
L.  W.  Wachenheimer  was  the  prosecuting  attorney  against 
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the  Toledo  Ice  Trust.  From  1860  to  1871  the  govern- 
ments of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York  were  in  the 
elatchea  of  four  men,  under  the  leadership  of  William  M. 
Tweed>  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  tyrannical  of  ling^ 
masters  ever  known.  Through  bribes,  bolldozingi  and 
deception  of  the  lower  classes  at  the  polls,  they  succeeded 
in  looting  the  public  treasury  to  a  degree  passing  belief, 
increasing  the  city's  debt  from  twenty  to  over  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  While  the  leading  spirit  in  over- 
throwing the  ring  was  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  no  one  man  had 
more  to  do  with  inflaming  public  sentiment  against  the 
bosses  than  the  German  oactoonisty  Thomas  Nast/  who, 
with  the  effect  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  drew  the 
picture  of  Tweed  and  his  lieutenants  behind  the  prison 
Ijnis  before  such  an  outconie  was  expected  by  the  most 
sanguine  of  the  reformers,  and  who  invented  the  Tam- 
many Tiger  symbol,  and  placed  him  with  ferocious  glare 
and  expanded  jaws  over  the  prostrate  form  of  bleeding 
liberty,  and  who  revealed  the  vultures  ready  to  swoop 
upon  their  booty,  or  hiding  in  a  cleft  of  the  mountain, 
^waiting  for  the  storm  to  blow  over,"  crying  in  mockery 
**let  us  prey."  He  showed  the  people  the  sohuion  to 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  aiid  would  have 
finished  the  career  o£  the  bosses  with  the  gallows  rope,  an 
example  to  future  generations.  Another  leader  in  this 
reform  movement  was  William  F.  Havemeyer  (bom  in 
1804),  who  twice  before  had  been  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  (1845  and  1848),  and  now  in  this  great 
crisis  of  1871  a  third  time  became  the  people's  choice  for 
the  position  of  trust  which  had  been  so  much  abused. 
As  a  prosecuting  attorney  William  Wirt,  of  German 

*  For  u  onUine  of  the  eavoot  of  Nut,  klio  foander  cl  tho  Mrtoonut't  aft 
ia  Am  Uiiited  Statu,  tee  Cbapter  yn,  pp.  860-361. 
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parentage/  wou  laurels  in  the  early  history  uf  our  country 
ill  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  (1801-1S05);  who  conspired  to  £orm  an  independent 
state  in  the  Southwest^  and  was  summoned  to  Richmond 
in  1807  on  the  charge  of  treason.  As  counsel  on  the 
government  side  the  eloquent  Wirt  made  the  great  effort 
of  his  life,  in  a  speech  which  takes  important  rank  in 
American  oratorical  literature. 

Numerous  have  been  the  German  mayors  of  cities  who 
have  stood  for  reforms  or  independence,  as  Charles 
Adolph  Schieren,  mayor  of  Brooklyn,  Adolph  H.  J.  Sutio 
of  San  Franmsco,  General  John  A.  Wagoner  of  Charles- 
tony  Fred.  A.  Basse  of  Chicago  (after  serving  a  most  sue- 
cessful  term  as  postmaster  of  the  same  city). 

Peace  congreaaea 

The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  elimination  of  the  worst  features  of  war  was 
taken  in  1889  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Ha^e. 
The  president  of  the  American  delegation  was  Andrew  D* 
White,  and  its  secretary,  Frederick  William  Holls.  The 
latter  at  one  period  of  tlie  conference  served  on  a  very 
important  embassy  to  the  Grerman  Emperor  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  involving  the  success 
or  failure  of  tlie  Peace  Conference.'  It  was  a  question 
whether  or  not  Germanj,  and  with  her  the  Triple  AUiaacey 
would  accede  to  the  propositions  acceptable  elsewhere. 
The  mission  was  completely  successful,  and  is  one  instance 

*  Both  of  Wirt's  pnrpnt«i  were  Gernmn  ;  his  father  wn?  }inm  in  Switxer- 
laud,  l  is  mother  ia  Wurtciiiberg.  In  Wirt's  spi  euh  tin-  drsmption  of  tbe 
isUuiU  homo  of  Bleuuerhaaset,  au  ideal  retreat  ia  the  primeval  forest,  in- 
vaded by  the  rakhlew  alftyftr  of  Aleiaiider  Hanultoo,  ii  probably  the  most 
fanioiM  pMMge  from  a  literary  pmnt  of  view. 

*  Cf.  AMiogn^  ofAndnm  D,  WkUe,  voL  ii,  pp.  806  ff. 
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9i  tnany  'herein  Holls  ^ns  employed  in  conncils  with 
orofmed  heads.  Doting  Idwdelibeiatioinoftheootifmnce) 
he'tras  the  only  member  of  the  whole  body  whose  name 
w»  giyen  by  general  consent  to  a  snoceBsful  propoBsl, 
tat  he  was  the  anthor  of  die  article  on  ^'Seconding 
Powers,"  which  was  finally  adopted  in  full  session  with 
virtual  unanimity,  and  is  generally  known  as  "  la  Proposi- 
tion Holls."  The  death  of  this  proniisiii^^  diplomatist  in 
1903  was  a  very  g^reat  loss  to  his  country  and  to  the  Ger- 
man element  in  the  United  States.  In  him  were  embodied 
the  best  qualities  o£  the  German  in  American  politics,  — 
independence,  virility,  high  ideaki  and  broad  culture/ 

The  initiative  for  the  next  InternatioBal  Peace  Con* 
isrence  came  from  a  German-Amenoan.  The  Interpai^ 
liomentary  Union,  consbting  of  delegatee  from  many  of 
the  great  parKaments  of  the  world,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  international  arbitratiun,  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis  in  1904,    Richard  Bartholdt,'  United 

'  A  fitting  memorial  volume  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Columbia 
Universitjr,  coutaiiiuig  the  addresses  b«ld  by  eminent  men  at  the  memorial 
MiTiee.  (Printed  priTAtol7,iiCMiv.)  TIm  foltowmg  taeedoto  fllnstnitaig  tbtt 
tematility  of  F.  W.  Holls  m  told  If  A.  D.  White  at  the  latter's  Smide : 
Daring  The  Ilapio  Conference  no  elaborate  Fourth  of  Joly  banquet  was 
given  to  the  dclcgntea  of  The  Hague  Conference  by  the  United  States. 
HoUs  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements.  He  was  the 
lumer  of  MTeill  European  languages,  and  bUwiltue  ms  maajr-nded.  H« 
was  a  skillad  nradoiaa*  and  H  numtnd  to  Inn  that  ai  tho  lopoaaentatifoa 
of  the  Tarions  nations  came  into  the  old  church  at  Delft  (where  the  tomb  of 
Grotins  was  decorated  that  day),  they  n)i«Tht  be  received,  each  by  tfie  na- 
tional hjinn  of  his  native  land.  The  organi.st  did  not  seem  equal  to  the  task, 
•0  Hoilt  dUmiaiod  him,  and  tm  hiniielf  played  tfai  aathoms  of  tbe  difforont 
oonntriot.  A  oervaat  who  bad  long  boon  in  tfao  employ  of  diptouMtiata,  and 
Wbo  kaew  all  the  dignitiriea,  gave  tlie  signal  as  they  approached,  wbow* 
npon  Holls  played  the  appropriate  national  air,  mnoh  to  the  ploasiua  of 
those  crossing  the  threshold. 

'  Richard  Bartholdt  was  bom  in  Germany,  in  1856|  and  came  to  the  Uni« 
lad  iBCatei  ii  boyhoods  ba  M  pMridwt  of  tfao  Boatd  Of  FoUio  Sobools  ai 
8t.Lodaia  1891  ^  nomber  of  Congf«tt,T«iitli  MilMwi  DiHriol,  1808-1911. 
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States  Congranman  from  Hfissoniiy  elected  pfendent 
of  the  InteTparfiamentarj  Union,  offered  a  resolution, 

adopted  unanimously,  requesting  the  governments  of  all 
the  world  to  send  delegates  to  a  sceond  international 
conference.  The  result  was  the  convocation,  after  several 
delays,  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague 
in  1907.* 

PerwMtl  Wmisy —  TSrnijMfonee —  Sunday  dbservanee 

The  attitude  of  the  German  element  on  the  temperance 
i|uestion  and  Sunday  observance  has  been  clear-cut,  inde- 
pendent, and  frequently  in  opposition  to  the  trend  of 
dominant  opinion.  The  historian  '  records  :  Against  the 
straggle  of  iarge  sections  of  the  American  stock,  parti- 
cularlj  the  descendants  of  New  England  colonists,  the 
Germans  introduced  customs  like  beer-drinking,  the  differ- 
ent use  of  the  Sabbath,  etc.,  and  fur  these  rights  they 
have  used  political  power  as  well  as  social  agitation."  In 
every  city  with  a  large  German  population,  the  Puritanic 
element  found  themselves  rebuked  at  the  polls  whenever 
they  attempted  legislation  restricting  what  the  German 
believes  his  freedom  of  choice  or  his  personal  liberty. 
One  of  the  early  instances  was  that  of  the  Graham  Liquor 
Law  in  Wisconsin.  In  1872  the  Republican  party,  feeling 
strong  enou<Th  to  act  iudepeudently  of  the  German  vote, 
introihiced  a  law,  which  was  passed  through  the  legislature, 
nominally  to  prevent  the  evils  arising  from  the  sale  of 
intoxicant  liquors.  It  was  a  blow  dealt  by  the  Puritanic 
and  resented  bitterly  by  the  large  German  elementy  who 

<  Cf .  WillittB  L  Hun,  Tk«  Two  Bague  Ca^mcm,^^  cte. (Gidb  ii  Co., 

im.) 

'  Frederick  J.  Turner.  The  German  ImmignUion  to  Ihe  United  State$,  Chicago 
Record'Heraldt  September  -i,  liiOI. 
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always  jealoodj  g^oaided  their  personal  freedom }  it  was 
a  measure  also  which  had  serious  eoonondc  xesultSj  causing 
large  losses  for  the  extensiYe  brewing  interests  of  the 
state.  There  resulted  an  organization  of  the  liberal-minded 

tliroagliuut  the  state,  called  the  State  Associatiuu  for  the 
Protection  of  Personal  Liberty.  The  leaders  of  the  associa- 
tion, proiniiieiit  anionp:;  whom  was  the  German,  F.  W. 
Von  Gotzhausen,  eifeeted  various  alliances  with  other 
parties,  and  at  the  next  election,  in  the  fall  of  1873,  the 
same  Republican  governor  (Washburn)  who  two  years 
before  had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  over  nine  thou- 
sand was  defeated  by  a  Democratic  majority  of  over 
fifteen  thousand.  For  the  first  time  in  eighteen  yearS| 
January  1,  1874|  a  Democratic  governor  entered  the 
capitol  at  Madison.  The  enormity  of  the  victory  may  have 
been  due  largely  to  the  Grangers*  movement/'  but  the 
Germans  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  descendants  of  the  Germans  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  are  frequently  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Prohibitionists,  e.  g*,  Joshua  Levering  of  Baltimore, 
who  was  the  Prohibition  nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States  in  18d6.  He  was  bom  in  ISi&f  and  is  de- 
scended from  Wigard  Levering  (Weehhart  libering)^  a 
landowner  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvaniay  in  1685.^  The 
more  recent  German  immigrations,  beginning  with  the 
refugees  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  are  practically 
without  exception  on  the  side  of  personal  liberty.  The 
resolutions  adopte'l  liy  tlie  second  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional German-American  AiJiaiice,-  held  at  Baltimore  in 

'  Cf.  Sixth  Annual  R^ortf  Sooietjr  lor  tlie  Uistoxy  of  the  Genmuis  in 

Maryland,  p.  47. 

'  This  onion  of  all  German  societies  of  the  land  represents  about  a  mil- 
lion and*  half  of  Goimaa-AiMrioui  dtiMnk  The  porpotai  of  the  organisft- 
tioo  in  ooiUned  at  thedow  of  thit  ohaptor. 
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September,  1903,  represent  fully  the  position  taken  by  the 
German  element  on  these  questions.*  An  abstract  of  these 
resolutions  is  as  follows :  "  The  right  of  personal  liberty  is 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  bj  its  Con- 
fititatioD.  ^  Blue  Laws,'  so-called^  restricting  the  personal 
liberfy  of  the  indiYichu],  are  in  o^NMiticn  to  the  funda- 
mental priaoiples  of  our  goremmeMt  and  the  enlightened 
apirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.-  The  *  Blue  Laws'  pre- 
tend to  promote  the  sanctity  of  Sunday  and  tomippress  in* 
temperance.  In  practice,  however,  they  accomplisli  neither 
purpose  and  tend  to  make  hypocrites  of  our  people.  Puri- 
tanical Sunday  laws  are  largely  responsible  fur  the  exist- 
ence of  unlawful  drinking-places  and  for  the  corruption  of 
muoieipal  officers  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  laws. 
We  are  f  nrthmiore  opposed  to  the  mianse  of  testhooka 
in  the  public  schools  for  Puritanical  puirposea;  f<»ohild- 
ren,  under  the  guise  of  the  study  of  hygienoi  are  given 
a  wrong  conception  of  temperance,  Which  to  the  narrow- 
minded  is  synonvtnous  with  total  abstinence.  By  such 
te?if*liin<r  there  is  fostered  in  the  TTiinrls  of  children  whose 
parents  partake  of  alcoholic  beverages,  such  as  beer  or 
light  "vvines,  in  a  temperate  manner,  an  unnatural  contempt 
for  their  parents,  these  being  stamped  as  base  sinners,  or 
even  criminals.  Physicians  of  reputation  hare  repeatedly 
stated  that  temperance  lectures  in  public  schools  as  de* 
livered  at  present  are  of  questionable  value,  and  have  re- 
commended that  they  be  abolished  altogether.  Even  our 
milit'u  V  antli()iitie8  favor  the  rein  trod  action  of  the  can- 
teen ni  the  army,  hocausc  the  ellect  of  its  abolition  was 
increased  uitempeiance.  The  purchase  o£  large  quantities 

*  Cf.  German-American  Annals,  vol.  i  (Americana  Germamca,  vol.  v),  pp. 
688-686.  (1908.)  HIm  fCMlntioilt  m  there  printed  in  foil,  in  the  Euglish 
Aod  Gennan  Ui^nag««. 
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o£  liquor  one  time,  as»  {or  uiMaiice>  on  Saturday  night 
for  tbe  voDo^ediDg  <^y,  produices  topeis  and  alayea  of 
aftrong  alcoholie  dnnks." 

Sunday  dbould  be  interpreted  as  a  day  of  rest  and  re- 
creation. Man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but  the 
Sabbath  for  man.  TLe  inJivicIual  sliould  be  ^^iven  perfect 
liberty  to  spend  the  day  as  he  wishes.  The  fauatic  would 
sui)press  all  public  life  oa  Suuday,  iucludiii*^  traffic,  the 
selling  o£  newspapers  and  of  the  necessities  of  Hfe.  The 
question  of  Sunday  observance  as  a  day  of  prayer  and  re- 
pentanee  is  a  religious  one,  and  the  state  must  remain 
apart  fiom  the  churoh  in  virtiue  of  tbe  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Gonatitation." 

The  ipirit  of  the  aboye  reeolutione  waa  reproduced  in 
the  moTementa  against  the  Hepburn-DoUiver  Bill  in  1904. 
The  National  German-American  Alliance  was  represented 
by  its  president,  C.  J.  Hexamer,*  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  He  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  German 
population  was  actuated  by  sincere  and  patriotic  motives. 
He  quoted  also  the  opinion  of  prominent  educators,  on  the 
concomitant  evils  of  prohibitory  regnhition." '  Among 
interesting  arguments  delivered  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaiy,  there  was  that  of  Mrs.  Fernanda  Bichter  of 
9t.  Louisy  in  which  she  declared  the  cause  of  woman  and 
the  home  endangered  in  consequence  of  prohibition. 
Woman  enlisted  on  this  side  of  the  questioD  was  a  novel 
feature,  as  was  also  thu  support  of  many  German  pastors 
representing"  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
churches  in  the  country.  Pure  in  their  own  Uves,  they  re- 

*  His  argument  ni  deliver^*!  Ix-fope  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Hou^  of  Representatives,  United  States,  Januarj  2C^  190^  v  givea  ia  fall 
in  German- Amsrican  AnruiU,  vol.  ii,  pp.  128-132. 

'  QjsMttA  fm  The  Invttligation^  the  taqim  PnMmu  Ch*rl«t  W. 
Eliot,  Seth  Low,  «id  J«|m  C*  GwtaSk  Ct  trit;  f. 
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presented  the  cause  of  tempenmoe  against  abstinence.^ 
The  bill  before  the  Honse  vas  not  one  of  absolute  prohibi- 
tion,  but  of  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  idcoholio 
liquors  from  other  states  by  people  living  in  prohibition 

states.  Tiie  House  Committee  reported  the  bill  favor^ibly 
with  the  amendment  that  importation  should  be  allowed, 
provided  the  alcoholic  liquors  were  for  private  use.  This 
was  in  etiect  a  complete  victory  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance against  abstinence.' 

In  many  of  our  cities  the  clash  between  the  Puritanic 
and  the  Gennan  views  of  life  has  frequently  led  each 
par(^  to  extremes.  The  Germans  would  indulge  fiir  more 
immoderately  than  is  their  wont  in  the  Fatherlandi  and 
the  Puritanic  element  would  teach  their  children  to  de- 
spise the  person  that  touched  the  cup  or  bought  a  Sunday 
newspaper.  The  younger  generations,  if  not  prejudiced 
by  their  elders,  knowing-  nothing  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
ancient  warfare,  by  tacit  compromise,  tolerance,  and  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  will 
no  doubt  settle  the  question  equitablyi  and  separate  it 
altogether  from  politics. 

j[%e  German  language 

The  school  qnestton,  that  is^  the  introduction  of  the 

*  The  argnmente  of  Mn.  Riobter  and  tba  abttraett  of  thoM  of  the  mmii- 
ter»  are  giTOD  in  German-American  Annals,  vol.  ii,  pp.  199  £F.  and  263  SL 

*  The  Mr^riimpnt'^  throufjlioiit  were  based  upon  thr  rirrljtof  per'^onnl  libcrtr, 
which  is  niter  all  the  68801111.11  point  for  the  German.  Anoti;cr  rtrLrnment 
which  has  frequently  been  uiade  iu  favor  uf  the  beer^driukiug  habit  in  liiat 
it  is  Ism  dekrinwntal  to  boaltb,  if  detrimeiital  at  all,  than  the  mo  of  stronger 
alcoholic  drinks,  such  as  whiskey,  rum,  abiintbe,  cotdials,  and  vine.  Beer,  if 
displacing  the  stronger  drink':,  produces  an  improvement  Thorc  l;i\ye  been 
nrn-nnn"nt<?  advanced  also,  pointing  to  gowl  effects  of  the  German  heer- 
garden,  which  has  spread  so  widely  over  the  United  States  within  reeeut 
yean.  Ite  moaio!,  xelazing  quality,  and  ioaialMlitj  in  or  near  oar  bo^  tftieif 
have  imprened  faToiably  manj  thinhenon  looial  ^pMrtioiM. 
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German  language  into  the  public  ediooky  was  also  a  caase 
for  which  the  Germans  in  wioos  localitieB  brought  press-  • 
ure  to  bear  at  the  polls.  The  Germans  in  Ohio,  having 

given  powerful  support  to  the  Democratic  Parly  in  the 
election  of  183G,  bes^an  to  feel  that  the  party  owed  them 
some  reeugnitiuii.  The  preservation  of  tiie  German  lan- 
gnage  in  the  next  generation  has  always  been  a  fond  aim 
of  the  German  immigrant;  so  it  was  in  Cincinnati. 
Though  there  existed  a  Presbyterian  school  and  a  Catholic 
institution  in  which  Geiman  instraction  was  given^  never- 
theless a  more  geneial  opportunity  was  desired,  Sinee 
they  had  paid  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public  sehoolsi 
the  Germans  considered  it  their  right  to  exercise  some 
influence  on  the  course  of  study.  According  to  their  idea, 
English  was  not  to  be  excluded,  l>ut  German  was  to  be 
taught,  parallel  with  the  lang^ua^e  of  the  country,  in  the 
public  schools.  Tlie  Gennan  element  turned  to  the  legis- 
lature of  Ohio,  and  the  latter  in  1838  passed  a  law  by 
which  the  German  language  might  be  taaght  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  those  districts  where  there  was  a  large  Grer- 
man  population  and  the  people  desired  it.  The  law  was 
expected  to  be  enforced  by  ihe  school  boards  who»  how- 
ewetf  interpreted  the  law  as  advisory  and  not  compulsoiy. 
In  <he  succeeding  election  of  1839  pledges  were  taken 
from  the  candidates  that  the  wording  of  the  law  should 
be  revised  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  loopholes. 
Accordingly  the  law  was  changed  in  1840,  which  marks 
the  date  of  the  introdurtion  of  German-ETiirlish  public 
schools  in  Cincinnati  and  Ohio.  Tiie  leading  German  ad- 
vocates in  this  movement  were  Benz,  MoUtor^  Badter^ 
Rehfuss,  MUhl,  Klauprecht,  and  some  others. 

The  introduction  of  the  German  language  into  Ameri- 
can l^pslative  bodies  was  attempted  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
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1836  a  meedjQg  of  Gennana  ol  the  city  and  coonfej  ol 
Philadelphia  wae  held^  which  i?aa  attended  by  about  twa 
thottaand  penoni.  In  the  addreaies  the  ecoDomie  iBq»Qit* 
ance  of  the  German  element  as  larmera  and  merchants 

was  emphasized  in  justification  of  their  attempting  to  asr 
sume  a  j>osition  of  equal  importance  with  the  English^ 
speaking  element.  A  new  constitution  was  to  be  created, 
written  in  both  languages,  and  tiie  German  language  was 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania;  following  an  aneient  precedent/  ordered  the 
important  Liws  that  had  been  enacted  daring  itsaesaionto 
be  pabHahed  alao  in  the  German  langnage.  The  movement 
also  had  the  result  that  in  Pennajlvania  the  messages  of 
governora  wen  printed  in  both  the  English  and  Grerman 
languages.  The  eoatom^  however,  fell  into  disuse  after  the 
German  newspapers  ^aew  la  numbers  and  importance,  for 
tliey  printed  in  detail  all  political  records  and  such  mat- 
ters as  the  Cu  rman  voter  needed  to  know.  In  the  matter 
of  German  schools  Pennsylvania  went  even  farther  than 
Ohio,  and  did  so  earlier.  In  the  year  1837  a  law  was 
passed  by  which  German  schools  were  to  be  founded  (1) 
on  an  equal  basis  with  finglishy  and  (2)  some  in  which  all 
instruction  was  to  be  given  in  German.  Nowhere  else 
was  the  latter  privilege  asked  for  or  obtained.' 

*  During  and  subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  Revohition,  important  legis- 
lative action  in  Peiiusylvauia  was  iiivariHbly  ordered  to  be  printed  in  both 
Sagliah  aiul  German.  CC.  Minutes  of  the  Convention  of  1789-1790  (NoTom- 
btf  28, 1789):  «*BMolTed,  that  it  be  th*  mSmr  of  Um  daj  for  TaMday  imt, 
to  apporat  a  piintor  to  tltif  eoavaation  m  the  Engliib,  and  tnotiiar  in  fba 
G«niuui  Unguaga.**  Iot«I^Mit«ft  were  appointed  in  the  law  oourta  for  the 
Pfennsylrania-Germans,  find  rtxxny  of  their  degcendutits,  convcPRaiit  with  the 
Boglish  langttage,  iu&ist  ou  ttii»  aacieut  privilege  even  at  the  present  day. 

*  For  the  struggles  of  the  Gemuuis  io  Ohio  aod  Penasjlvania  for  Genoan- 
Engliah  pabtie  idieoby  lee  KSmer,  Dm  AmlieAe  fZaimnr,  181S-1848,  pp.  • 
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The  safeguard  in  a  political  system  based  on  a  rule  by 
the  majority  is  independeut  voting.  It  is  both  the  com- 
pass aud  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  state,  ])ointing  out  and 
firmly  holding  to  the  path  of  intelligence,  honesty,  and 
patriotism.  ludepeadeat  voting  is  opposed  to  the  old  tra* 
ditioQ  of  fidelity  to  party^  but  k  one  o£  the  most  powerful 
aod  beaeficent  mflueneeB  in  modem  polities.  It  is  a  re^ 
auurkable  faet  that  the  «arlj  GennaDs,  quite  aa  mudi  aa 
th»  immigiatioiia  of  the  mneteenth  centnij,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  able  politieal  leadefship  and  wellredited 
newspapers  in  their  own  language,  should  haye  proyed 
themselves  inclepuuduut  voters.  Tho  Germans,  with  few 
exceptions,  could  not  be  relied  upon  either  by  demagogues 
or  by  astute  party  men  to  vote  coiisibtciitly  with  their 
party  organization.  The  politician  catering  to  the  German 
vote  often  found  himself  strangely  deceived.  Ue  never 
eaq[)ected  that  the  German  might  think  for  himself  and 
as  seemed  right  to  him.  The  politician  in  his  wrath 
would  deelare  the  Germans  politkaUj  incapable.  From  his 
point  of  view  they  wete  an- American.  Thej  did  not  cling 
to  one  party.  The  laet  of  the  matter  in,  they  were  inde* 
pendent  voters,  and  they  appeared  as  such  at  a  very  early 
period.  njamiii  Franklin  made  this  discovery  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  aud  he  was  provoked  to  an  extent  sur- 
prising in  that  suave  diploinatist.  In  a  letter  to  Peter  Col- 
linson,  Benjamin  Franklin'  says:  "lam  periectly  of  your 
mind  that  measures  of  great  temper  are  necefisary  with 
the  Grermans,  and  am  not  without  apprehensions  that 
through  their  indiscretion,  or  ours,  or  both,  great  disorders 

>  Cf.  Sparks's  Works  o/FronHm,  toI.  tu,  pp.  71-7a  The  letter  is  diited 
FhihdelphiA,  May  9»  17fia 
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may  one  day  atiae  amoog  ns."  Then  He  apeaks  of  the 

ignorance  of  the  Oermans,  their  incapahility  of  using 

the  English  language,  the  impossibility  of  removing"  their 
prejudices,  —  "  not  being  used  to  hberty,  they  know  not 
how  to  make  a  modest  use  of  it,"  etc.  "  They  are  under 
no  restraint  from  any  ecclesiastie  government ;  they  be- 
have, however,  Buhmissively  enough  at  present  to  the 
civil  government^  which  I  wish  they  may  continae  to  do, 
fori  rememher  when  they  modestly  declined  intermeddling 
in  oar  elections,  hut  now  ihey  come  in  droves  and  carry 
all  before  them  except  in  one  or  two  counties."  The  last 
sentence  betiays  the  learned  writer  of  the  letter ;  the  un- 
certainty of  their  votes  is  the  (  luse  for  his  accusations  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  On  the  point  of  ignorance  we 
get  contradictory  evidence  i^  the  same  letter :  Few  of 
their  children  in  the  country  know  English.  They  import 
many  books  from  Germany  and  of  the  six  printing-houses 
in  the  province,  two  are  entirely  German,  two  half-Ger- 
man, hfJf-Englbh,  and  hut  two  entirely  English.^  They 
have  one  German  newspaper  and  one  half-German.  Adver- 
tisements intended  to  be  general  are  now  printed  in  Dutch 
[German]  and  English.  The  signs  in  our  streets  [Phila- 
delphia] have  inscriptions  in  both  languages,  and  in  some 
places  only  German.  They  begin  of  late  to  make  all  their 
bonds  and  other  legal  instruments  in  their  own  language, 
which  (though  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be)  are  allowed 
good  in  our  courts,  where  the  German  business  so  increases 
that  tiiere  is  continued  need  of  interpreters ;  and  I  sup- 
pose within  a  few  years  they  will  also  be  necessary  in 
the  Assembly,  to  teU  one  half  of  our  legislators  what  the 

*  Tbb  large  use  and  piodiMtioii  of  book*  dUproret  want  of  odnoation.  Tbm 
Gotnuwa*  laok  of  familiarity  witb  the  Eii|^liii  language  was  popnlarl j  looked 
upon  at  Ignoranoe. 
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other  half  say.  In  short,  unless  the  stream  of  importation 
could  be  turned  from  this  to  otliei  colonies,  as  you  very 
judiciously  propose,  they  will  soon  so  outnumher  us  that 
all  the  advantages  we  have  will^  in  my  opinion,  be  not 
able  to  preserve  our  language^  and  even  our  government 
will  become  precarious." 

One  of  the  earliest  independents  in  American  politics 
was  Jacob  Leider,  the  German  governor  of  New  York, 
who  was  the  representative  of  the  people's  party,  and  be- 
came a  martyr'  to  their  cause  (1691).  Another  German 
iti  New  York  City,  Peter  Zenger,  founded  the  first  inde- 
pendent political  newspaper  in  New  York,  aud  prepared 
the  way  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  United  States*' 
The  independent  action  of  the  Qerman  elem^t  on  the 
slave  question^  on  sound  money,  personal  liberty,  in 
municipal  reform  movements,  has  been  spoken  of  in 
previous  paragraphs.  One  example  among  thousands  of 
independent  voting  is  that  of  Louis  Windmiiller  (born 
in  Miinstd  ,  Germany),  treasurer  of  the  Reform  Club  of 
New  York  since  1889,  who  supported  Cleveland  on  the 
tariff  issue  and  McKinley  on  the  financial  question. 

The  greatest  independent  in  American  politics,  one 
who  has  frequently  been  called  the  original  independ- 
ent,'*  was  Csa\  Schurz.  This  political  luminary,  so  justly 
called  the  greatest  of  the  German-Americans  who  came 
to  the  United  States,  made  a  brilliant  career  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  every  feature  of  which  full  of  in- 
terest.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  lifr  will  therefore  be  given 
here,  to  be  followed  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  by  an 
account  of  some  of  the  leading  Grermans  prominent  in 
American  political  affairs. 

s  VoL  I,  Chap.  I,  pp.  8S-8A.        *  VoL    Clwp.  tv,  pp.  105-110. 
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2\fpieal  Gmnanjigurea  in  AmmamjiKditicB 

Carl  Sehurz  was  bora  in  tlie  Tillage  of  liblar,  neav 

Colugue,  March  2,  1829.  After  a  preparatory  education 
in  the  Catholic  g^ymuasiuin  at  Cologne,  he  entered  the 
Univ(  rsity  of  Bonn,  in  1846.  There  he  came  under  the 
spell  oi  Profesaor  Johann  Gottfried  Kinkel,  a  jiout,  ora- 
tor, and  idealist.  When  the  KOTolntioiiary  movement  of 
1848  began,  Kinkel^  the  inspii^r  of  youth,  at  once  en* 
listed  as  a  private  among  the  uuwtgento.  Schurss  followed 
bia  teacher's  cEcample,  and  served  as  adjutant  under 
General  Tiedemanny  until  the  latter's  surrender  of  the 
fortress  Rastadt^  with  forty-five  hundred  revolutionaij 
troops,  July  21,  1849,  The  young  Sehurz,  a  Prussaao 
suhject,  expecting  no  quartei'  captured,  made  his  es- 
cape through  the  sewer  connected  with  the  Rhine,  and 
fled  to  S^vit7.('^land.  Kinkel  in  the  mean  time  had  heen 
taken  prisoner,  tried  for  treason,  and  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  near  Berlin. 
His  enthusiastic  young  admirer  now  conceived  the  daring 
ambition  of  rescuing  him.  Under  a  disguisOy  and  with 
the  aid  of  wealthy  sympathiasfSy  this  romantio  project^ 
after  a  fiulure  tiiat  seemed  to  banish  all  hope,  was  suO" 
eessf ully  carried  out  in  Novemberi  1850.'  The  event 
had  a  sensational  effect  throughout  Europe,  and  became 
the  theme  of  poetry  and  fiction.  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  the 
novehst,  fellow  student  of  Sehurz  at  Buna,  described 
the  incident  in  his  novel  "  Die  von  Hohenstein." 
Sehurz  and  Jbuukel '  escaped  to  Scotland.  Schura  sp^t 

^  See  liemmiscencei  of  Carl  Sehurz^  vol.  L 

*  Kinkel  mmm  to  tliu  oonotKy,  Imt  ftftor  •  tn  jMit*  vesidftQoe  MtaniMt 
to  London  m  a  profenor  and  oewtp«|M»  editor.  Snbeeqnentlj  Im  aeei^ited 
ft  eeU  to  the  Polljtoehnifm  i«  Znvioh  in  1866b  lAete  lie  Ured  vnm  last. 
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ftbout  two  j«an  in  London  luid  FtaiSf  Bapporting  himBelf 
as  a  neirspaper  ooraeipondent,  and  karning  the  IVench 

and  Englisli  languages.  In  1852  he  crossed  to  America 
inth  bis  bfide,  Margaretha  Meyer  (the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  Hamburg"  merchant),  with  whom  he  had  become 
acqnainted  in  London  during  the  gloomy  period  of  his 
exile.  He  first  resided  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  removed 
to  Watertown,  Wisoonsio,  where  he  at  once  attached 
himself  to  the  Republican  Party.  His  candidacy  for  Uen- 
tenant-governoT  o£  Wisconsin,  his  campaign  speeches,  and 
the  £ame  of  his  aignments  agabst  slavery  have  been  do* 
acribed  in  paragraphs  above*  As  a  lewaid  for  his  infln^ 
ence  on  the  dection  of  Lincoln,  ke  was  appointed  United 
Btates  Minister  to  Spain.  He  presented  his  credentials  at 
Madrid,  July  16,  1861,  but  in  December  of  the  same 
year  resigned  his  post  in  order  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Union  Army.  He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  in 
April,  1862,  and  in  June  took  command  of  a  division 
•in  the  corps  of  General  Franz  Sigel.  He  took  part  in  the 
second  battle  o£  Bull  Run,  was  appointed  major-general 
in  I860,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps 
imder  General  O.  O.  Howard.  His  military  career  at 
Ohancellorsville,  Chattanooga^  Gtettysborg^  and  in  the 
Georgia  campaign  mider  Sherman^  has  been  outlined  in 
Another  chapter.'  At  the  termination  ol  the  war  Sehnrz 
was  one  of  the  first  to  resign  his  commission  as  general, 
hi?;  resignation  being  the  second  one  received  by  the  War 
Department  (General  Sigel's  was  the  ihsl  ).  During  the 
war  and  while  in  active  service  in  the  field,  Schurz  had 
not  ceased  to  use  his  powers  of  eloquence  in  behalf 
of  the  Bepablican  Party.  He  occasionally  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  army  when  it  seemed  neeessaiy  to 

1  VdmtaB  tf  ClMptot  xn. 
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arouse  enthiuiasiii  in  support  of  the  adminiatration,  and  in 
1864  made  some  notable  Bpeeohes  io  the  second  Lincoln 

campaign. 

In  the  eammer  of  1865  Schon  reedved  an  important 
commission  to  make  s  toor  of  the  Southern  Statee,  and 

report  on  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  state  of 
pubHc  sentiment.  Ilis  report  was  candid  and  judicial,  full 
of  8u<ro:estiu]is,  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  Then  followed  a 
few  years  of  journalistic  work,  as  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  editor  of  the  Detroit 
"  Post,"  and  in  1867,  editor  of  the  "  Westliche  Poat " 
(also  joint  proprietor  with  Emil  Praetorios)^  his  residence 
becoming  St.  Lonis.  Visiting  Eoiope,  he  was  received 
with  disttngaished  honors  in  Oermany,  and  in  an  intet^ 
view  with  Bismarck  gave  an  account,  by  request,  of  his 
Kinkel  exploit.  Bismarck  declared  that  in  Schur2*8  place 
he  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

In  the  Rey)ublican  Convention  of  May,  1868,  which 
nominated  Geiitr:Ll  Grant,  Schurz  wns  temporary  chair- 
man, and  instrumental  also  in  inserting  in  the  platform  a 
resolution  recommending  a  general  amnesty.  In  the  cam- 
paign that  followed,  Schurz  was  again  one  of  the  most 
efPective  speakers  of  the  Republican  Party.  On  January 
19, 18G9,  the  Missoori  legishiture  elected  him  Senator, 
the  first  German<bom  citizen  who  had  ever  been  a  mem* 
her  of  the  upper  house  of  Congress.'  ^^TKe  career  of 
Carl  Schurz  in  the  Senate  would  have  been  sufficiently 
remarkable  if  regarded  merely  as  a  demonstration  of  his 
great  gifts  as  a  parliamentary  orator,  and  of  his  readiness 
as  a  debater.  He  was  not  only  the  most  ellVctive  speaker 
io  the  Kepublican  Party,  but  the  greatest  orator  who  has 

^  For  m  MeouDt  of  8o1inis*t  tenatofial  OMupiugii,  Lit  joist  deltto  wHk 
Senator  Dnko,  etc*  mo  Hmmkemctt,  vol.  iii. 
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appeared  in  CoD^ress  in  onr  generation.  Unlike  many  of 
bis  most  distinguished  colleagues,  he  never  resorted  to 

inflated  or  bombastic  iLeturic  and  never  stooped  to  any  of 
the  well-worn  artifices  with  which  demagot^iies  from  time 
inimeniorial  have  been  wont  to  ticklr  the  ears  of  the 
mob.  As  was  truly  said  of  him,  be  always  spoke  as  a  ra- 
tional man  to  rational  men ;  he  was  always  sure  of  his 
anbject  and  always  full  of  it,  and  the  natural  consequence 
was  that  be  always  bad  something  to  say  that  was  worthy 
d  serious  attention^  even  from  those  wbo  might  differ 
from  bim  in  opinion."  **  His  English  style  very  rarely 
and  even  then  only  slightly  betrayed  his  foreign  birth 
and  education  ;  and  in  acquiring  so  perfect  a  command 
of  the  foreign  idiom,  he  had  never  in  any  degree  forfeited 
his  mastery  of  his  native  tongue.  To  his  other  qualities 
be  added  a  quick  wit  with  a  biting  sarcasm,  which  could 
cut  very  deep  without  ever  overstepping  the  bounds  of  par* 
liamentary  decorum,  and  which  made  him  formidable  both 
in  attaek  and  in  defense."  Seburz's  greatness  as  an  or- 
ator lay  in  tbis^  that  be  not  only  spoke  as  a  rational  man 
to  rational  men^  but  as  a  man  of  heart  and  eonseience, 
who  judges  every  man  by  himself  and  feels  that  bis  best 
hold  is  in  appealing  to  the  better  uature  of  bis  hearers. 
What  he  said  of  Sumner  in  his  unsurpassed  eulogy  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senator,  that  *  he  stands  as  the  most 
pronounced  ideahst  among  thu  |>ul)lic  men  of  America,* 
might  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  himself.'*  *  He  was 
asked  at  one  time  why  he  would  strive  for  ideals  that 
were  distant  as  the  stars,  and  be  replied,  *^  the  stars  are 
what  we  must  sail  by."  "  He  was  the  original  independent 
in  politics  and  the  whole  political  lutb  of  the  ind^end* 

*  Tbe  passages  in  qnotatioa  marks  are  taken  from  Um  New  York  Evening 
PmI,  Mondaj,  May  14, 1906* 

« 
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ent  oan  be  deduced  from  hk  vttennicte/'  flie  digagrecd 

with  his  party  on  a  number  of  important  issues  :  in  the 
matter  of  the  Ku-Klux  laws  j  in  advocating  a  general 
amnesty  ;  he  opposed  the  administration  of  Grant  on  tlie 
Saa  Domingo  questioa ;  he  exposed  the  crookedoess  o£ 
men  in  high  places  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Fiianoe  during  the  Fianoo^PraBsian  War.  He  entered  the 
liberal  Bepubliean  movement  in  MiBBonri  in  1870}  the 
first  prominent  eunent  of  indq»endeDoe  in  politics*  In 
1872  he  presided  over  the  liberal  Conyention  which  nom^ 
inated  Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency,  and  supported 
him  through  his  campaifirn  against  Grant.  At  all  times  he 
showed  his  independence  of  party,  and  pointed  to  the 
greater  ideal  o£  reform  and  patriotism.  He  stood  for  re- 
form in  the  civil  service  and  the  tariff,  at  times  when 
reform  had  few  friend%  when  the  Bepubliean  Farty^ 
oorrupt  from  long  tennie  of  offioe,  seemed  omnipotent^ 
when  reformers  were  looked  upon  as  impnietioal  theonsts^ 
^ames  Russell  Lowell  thought  the  loss  of  Carl  Schurz  to 
the  Senate  was  a  national  misfortune.  Many  friends  in 
America  and  abroad  gave  expression  to  their  regret  at  his 
retirement. 

He  visited  Europe  and  on  his  return  was  asked  to  stomp 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  favor  of  Hayes  and  honest  money, 
against  Allen  and  inflation.  He  transferred  the  fight  tbat 
he  had  carried  on  in  the  Senate  to  the  stomp,  and  his 
efforts  had  moeh  to  do  with  winiiing  the  close  victory 
for  Hayes.  He  carried  with  him  a  large  independent  vote 
that  like  himself  thought  Hayes  the  safer  man  for  sound 
Currency  and  civil  service  reform.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Interior^  memher  o£  the  cabinet  of  President  HayeSy 
Schurz  carried  out  continuously  for  the  first  time  the  idea 
of  civil  service  reform.  Even  more  stiennoas  weve  hia 
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daties  in  the  improvement  of  his  department.  lie  was 
looked  upon  before  assuming  office  as  a  vision ;iry  vrithout 
any  business  capacity,  but  he  very  shortly  proved  the  con- 
trary to  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  his  constituents. 
The  Indian  Bureau  was  in  a  deplorable  condition*  Indian 
agents  were  cheating  the  wards  of  the  nation  of  benefits 
bestowed  upon  them..  As  quickly  as  Schorz  found  men 
guilty  or  cmless,  he  xemoved  them  without  hesitation. 
Anodlier  branch  of  his  department  which  was  dear  to  his 
heart  was  forestry.  Therein  also  his  German  blood  and 
training  asserted  themselves.  He  was  the  first  official  in 
a  hifjh  position  to  check  the  devastations  of  forests  and 
call  the  nation's  attention  to  the  great  natural  resources 
contained  in  the  timber-lands.  He  naturally  came  into 
collision  with  the  great  corporations,  but  he  was  utterly 
without  fear  when  a  moral  question  was  at  stake.  The 
agricultural  department  received  his  attention,  the  pension 
and  patent  offices,  the  census,  public  lands,  the  surveys, 
and  railroads.  He  liyed  in  his  office  and  not  in  the  lobbks, 
and  served  his  nation  without  regard  for  the  host  of  en- 
emi^  he  was  making.  His  talents  were  great,  his  capacity 
for  work  enormous,  but  that  which  stands  out  above  all 
was  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  example  of  his 
life  devoted  to  high  ideals.  His  position  as  member  of  the 
cabinet  ended  his  political  life  in  office.  He  had  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  political  corruption  and  had 
been  found  wanting, — but  his  martyrdom  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect  in  inspiring  otheis  to  emulation  of  his  example* 
His  remaining  years  were  devoted  to  literary  work  and 
to  the  continuation  of  his  struggle  for  reform.  Schunt 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post'*  in  July,  1881,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  1883. 
In  1884  he  took  a  prominent  part  iu  tlie  independent 
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movement  which  me  against  the  Bepablioan  Purfy  and 
oulminated  in  the  election  of  Gfover  develand,  a  man 

after  his  own  heart.  The  life  of  Henry  Clay  from  the  pen 
of  Carl  Schurz  appeared  in  1887,  and  some  competent 
judges  say  that  they  never  understood  Henry  Clay  l)efore 
reading  the  biography  by  Schurz/  JSumerous  are  the 
articles  by  his  pen  that  appeared  in  American  monthly 
periodicals^  such  as  the  one  in  the  Atlantic"  on  Abraham 
Lmcoln.  His  Beminisoences  "  are  a  masterpiece^  valnable 
alike  for  thmr  literary  style  and  historical  materials.  CSsrl 
Schnrz  was  an  able  lecturer  on  historical  snbjects.  Con- 
teiiiporaries  speak  of  a  memorable  series  oi  historical 
lectures  given  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  'when  the 
speaker,  as  in  the  days  of  the  anti-slavery  campaigns, 
held  his  hearers  spellbound  by  the  earnestoess  of  his  convic- 
tionS)  the  broadness  of  his  scholarship,  and  the  eloquent 
flow  of  his  language.  £z-Fiesident  Andrew  D.  Whits 
said  that  he  considered  it  a  ^^had  slip"  in  his  administrar 
tion  that  he  had  never  thought  of  calling  CSarl  Schnn  to 
a  chair  of  history  at  Cornell  Uniyersity.* 

A  number  of  times  Schurz  was  chosen  president  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  was  grat- 
ified by  the  progress  of  the  movement.  He  supported 
Cleveland  in  the  campaigns  of  1888  and  1892^  but  op- 
posed the  silver  erase  of  the  misguided  Demoeratio  Party. 

*  Biographers  before  him  had  always  canonized  Clay  or  dragged  him  in 
flM  mirtt.  Sehnrst  wlw  «tiiMd  at  telling  tlie  tctttb,  Md  was  sjmpathetie^ 
mada  th«  figure  of  CUj  mpeeteA  in  llie  Mtimatuna  ol  fuv>»iiided  raaden* 

*  A.  D.  Whiter  M  ptMident  of  CorncU  Uoiversity  (1867-1885),  made 
till?  rr-tnnrk  in  conrersation  with  the  writer,  has  permitted  him  to  use  it 
here.  Carl  Schurz  being  busy  in  public  life,  the  thought  of  offering  a  profes- 
sorship in  Cornell  University  was  remote  from  the  president's  mind.  But 
wbat  an  •loqaent  laotom  he  mmU  hare  bean,  and  X  think  ha  naiglit  faam 
accepted  for  tha  grant  aarvioa  ha  oonid  have  dona  nip"  aaid  aK>Pk«aid«iil 
Whita. 
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His  speechesthroiigbontihe  country  to  Getman-Americaiis, 
^whether  in  Gennan  or  English,  were  always  full  of  the 

ideal  of  good  citizenship,  and,  though  Carl  Schurz  v^aa 
inspired  with  tiie  critical  spirit  of  reform,  he  never  grew  to 
be  a  pessimist.  Unlike  his  able  contemporary,  Friedrich 
Kapp,  who  returned  to  Germany  after  1871,  but  just  as 
Francis  Lieber  (who  refused  the  offer  of  public  oihce  in 
Prussia),  Carl  Schurz  always  remained  true  to  the  country 
of  his  adoption,  and  would  not  entertain  the  thought  of 
lotuniiDg  to  liis  native  land,  though  conditions  there  had 
ebanged  for  the  better,  and  approached  the  realization  of 
his  early  hopes.  There  has  probably  neyer  been  paid  a 
more  d^nified  tribute  to  a  public  man  than  the  memorial 
service  in  honor  of  Carl  Schurz,  which  took  place  Novem- 
ber 21,  1906,  in  New  York  City,  six  months  after  his 
death.  The  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  country 
were  represented  by  those  who  took  part  in  the  service. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Joseph  H.  Choate,  am* 
bassador  to  England,  who  delivered  the  introductory  ad- 
dress. The  speakers  wereez-President  Cleveland,  President 
miot  of  Harvard,  Plrof  essor  Eugen  Kuehnemaim  of  Bres^ 
lau,  as  the  representatiTe  of  German  universities,  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, the  philanthropist  of  his  race,  and  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  the  poet  and  editor,  all  of  them  men  who  have 
made  idealism  the  ruling  principle  of  their  lives. 

Another  noble  figure  in  American  politics,  worthy  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  Carl  Scliurz,  is  Francis  T.ieber,* 
the^  educator  of  American  youth  at  two  important  univers- 

»  One  of  the  best  essajs  written  on  Francis  Lieber  is  that  of  F.  W.  Holla  : 
Franz  Lieber,  Sein  Leben  und  Seine  Werhe.  Vortrag  gehalten,  1882.  (New 
Tak:  fildf^r  ft  Co^  1884.)  Cf.  ilw  Frmt  Lkbttt  D«nlcr«d«  von  H.  A* 
BalltrBNHiD,  wprintod  bom  ihrman-AnmiemAnnalt,  Jhrnmhu,  1801 
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ities,  authoritatlye  writer  on  international  law  and  poli- 
tical ethics,  and  participant  in  the  great  movements  of 
politiial  I  e^^eneration  in  Europe  and  America  during  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Frands  (Franz)  Lieber  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  IdOO. 

B0J8,  polish  your  muskets/*  cried  his  venerable  father 
one  dayi  entering  ihe  house ;   he  has  broken  loose  again  " 
[meaning  Napoleon  fxom  Elba].  That  was  glorious  nem 
for  the  yonng  men  of  the  house,  one  of  whom,  Francis, 
was  but  lifLeen  years  of  age.    Appearing  before  their 
motlier,  they  asked  her  consent,  and  she,  stalwart  as  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  though  the  anxieties  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1813-1814  were  scarcely  overcome,  embraced 
her  boys  and  said,  "Gro*"  Franzy  a  soldier  for  the  love  of 
it,  enlisted  in  the  veteran  Pomeianian  Golberg  Begiment^ 
which  soon  got  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Ligny  his  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  was 
reduced  to  thirty.  Under  Bliioher,  the  regiment  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Lieber  came  out  of  all  battles 
without  a  scratch  until,  in  the  attack  on  Namnr,  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  chest.  Only  after  mouths 
of  suffering  in  a  hospital  had  he  sufficiently  recovered  to 
return  home  to  Berlin.  Then  he  took  up  again  his  stud- 
ies at  the  gymnasium  and  univefsity^  where  his  love  of 
liberty  brought  him  under  suspicion.  Among  Lieber's 
papers  the  inquisitors  found  some  poems  of  freedom  which 
they  published  to  prove  his  guilt.  lieber  declares  that  he 
thus  got  a  reputation  as  a  poet  in  spite  of  himself.*  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  when  released  was  forbidden 
to  visit  or  study  in  any  Prussiau  university.  He  therefore 

^  Tbe  KrftfUuudraok  <*  OMirdfBlil  **  «m  ako  found  in  Lieber's  joarnal,  and 
was  intaipmtod  ••  **tNolMd  ia  tlM  pimiiiig  of  nuaidtr."  CI  HoUs,  supra^ 
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'went  to  Jena,  where  he  took  his  doctor^s  degree  in  1820. 

Tlien  came  the  period  of  the  Greek  revolt,  inspiring  young 
Europeans  of  classical  culture  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  Overcoming  all  difficulties,  Lieber,  like 
many  hundreds  of  idealists,  forced  his  way  to  the  land  of 
ancient  art  and  hterature.  Most  o£  those  that  got  to  Greece 
diedy  heroically  in  battle,  or,  more  frequently,  wretch- 
edly of  fever.  After  untold  hardships  Lieber  left  Misso- 
longhi  (where  Byion  died),  in  1822,  on  hoard  a  small 
vesael  that  sailed  for  Italy.  One  and  one  half  scudi  was 
all  the  money  that  be  had  left  after  paying  his  passage. 
He  had  considerable  trouble  about  his  pass,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  go  to  Rome.  In  order  to  satisfy  his  ambition 
to  see  the  Eternal  City  he  cleverly  used  his  pass  as  far  as 
Toskana,  from  whence  he  went  afoot  to  Rome.  A  brilliant 
idea  struck  him  on  his  arrival,  namely,  to  apply  to  the 
Prussian  ambassador.  Penniless  and  tattered,  the  young 
man  appeared  before  the  famous  Niehuhr,  who  then  occu- 
pied the  embassy,  and  from  that  time  on  dated  their  life- 
long friendship.  The  historian  of  ancient  Borne  at  once 
Yec(^ized  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  the  young  enthusi- 
ast, and  kept  him  in  his  family  for  more  than  a  year  as  a 
private  tutor  for  bis  oldest  son.  Thns  Lieber  was  enabled 
to  study  Rome  to  his  heart's  cuiiteiit,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  g-uidance.  Niebulir  then  used  his  influence  to  pfain 
for  his  protegf^  a  permission  to  return  to  Berlin.  In  spite 
of  favorable  promises,  Lieber,  when  he  returned  home, 
was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Koepnik. 
After  much  trouble,  Niehuhr  succeeded  in  getting  him 
out,  but  safety  for  Lieber  could  now  only  be  obtained 
tiirougfa  exile.  In  1825  he  was  in  London,  eking  out  an 
enstence  as  a  newspaper  conespondent  and  tutor.  Two 
yean  later  lie  decided  to  go  to  America,  with  Niebuhr'a 
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approval,  but  with  the  admouition  that  he  should  not  for- 
get to  return  to  Germany,  and  should  never  write  anv  more 
political  treatises.  The  warnings  of  his  faithful  friend  were 
not  obeyed,  however,  as  his  succeeding  career  will  show. 

Letters  oi  introdactioii  from  Niebuhr  served  lieber 
well  in  Boston.  He  first  took  a  position  as  an  instmetor 
of  gpnns^  But  ^eiuj  woik  Oao  oeeofHed  him, 
amon^  other  things  an  American  adaptation  of  the  Brock- 
hau.s  ^'  Koiiveisiitions-Lexikon."  His  friends,  Jud^re  Story 
and  G.  S.  Hiilard  of  Boston,  assisted  him.  The  work  was 
called  "  Encyclopaedia  Americana,"  was  published  by 
Gary  of  Philadelphia,  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  sub- 
sequent American  Encydopsedia,"  published  by  the 
Appletons.  lieber's  articles  on  political  science^on  Gieeoe, 
his  biographies  of  Giotinsy  Maochiavelliyand  Montesquiea, 
areveiy  noteworthy.  He  also  wrote  on  the  snbject  of  prisons, 
concerning  which  he  conld  speak  ttom  personal  experience 
as  few  other  writers.  His  views  concerning  prison  disci- 
pline and  reform  a  tfjiies  were  highly  valued.  He  was  em- 
played  in  1833  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  education  of 
the  students  of  Giraid  Goil^^  in  Philadelphia.  During  the 
execution  of  this  commission  he  learned  to  know  the  ^lite 
of  Philadelphia^  as  he  had  previously  beoome  acquainted 
with  the  leading^  spirits  of  New  England.' 

In  1835  Lieber  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Economy  in  South  Carolina  College, 
Columbia^  South  Carolina,  at  that  time  one  of  the  leading 

'  Among  hia  iaHittuAB  frienda  mud  aiooiatat  in  Boston  ime  Jotwh  Quincy, 
pNsident  of  Harvard  University  ;  W.  E.  Channiog,  the  pulpit  ontor  ;  tha 
Greek  scholar,  President  Felton  ;  the  historians  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and 
later,  Motley,  George  Ticknor,  Charles  Sumner,  and  the  poet  LoTi<Tf''11ow. 
In  Philadelphia  his  friends  were  11.  C.  Carey,  the  banker,  Nicholas  Biddle,  the 
jttmto  Binney  and  C.  J.  Ingenoll,  Judge  Thayer  (the  aathor  of  n  memorial 
■ddNii  in  bmor  of  Liebar),  and  tlia  ex-King  of  Spaing  Joaoph  Bonmpafto. 
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omTenitiM  of  the  pioqperaiia  South.  ffiskftTiDg  the  North 
ma  a  matter  of  regret  to  many  of  his  admirers^  but  to 
Lteber  it  brought  perhaps  as  many  advantages  as  disad- 
vantages. Life  in  the  North  would  have  given  him  more 
intellectual  stimulus,  but  prohably  less  leisure  for  his 
great  works.  The  intimate  ac({iiaintance  with  Southern 
people  and  tlieir  view  of  the  great  struggle  soon  to  come 
made  him  far  more  judicial  and  fair-minded  than  he  could 
have  been  otherwise.  In  the  South  he  produced  the  great 
works  upon  which  his  international  fame  dependsi  giving 
him  rank  with  Grotim  and  Monteequieu  as  a  writer  on 
international  law.  His  iirst  monumental  work  appeared  in 
1837  eaUed  Manual  of  PoliticBl  Ethiee,*'  which  was 
followed  by  ''Legal  and  Politieal  Hermeneuties''  (1839), 
and  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Oovernment "  (1853).  These 
are  his  greatest  works^,  and  the  last-named  is  the  most 
popular.  Besides  these  he  wrote  a  number  o£  essays,  of 
which  the  "  Character  of  the  Gentleman,"  On  Questions 
of  the  Post-Office  and  Postal  Reforms,"  Great  Events 
described  by  Great  Historians,"  "  Essays  on  Property  and 
Labor/'  ''Penal  Laws  and  the  Penitentiary  System,"  ''  The 
Neeessity  for  Continuous  Self-Onltore/'  are  good  examples. 

These  works,"  says  the  Honorable  Russell  Thayer,  are 
all  written  witfi  as  mueh  ease  and  purity  of  idiom  as  if 
English  had  been  his  natiye  tongue,  a  fact  not  more  re- 
markable than  that  he,  a  German,  should  have  beeome 
the  great  American  teacher  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ansr-licaa 
Political  Science."  In  18;"G  he  resioued  tlu^  professorship 
in  South  Carolina  College,  and  was  immediately  elected 
to  a  similar  chair  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  that 
of  political  science  in  the  law  department.  During  the 
Civil  War  Lieber  rendered  services  of  great  value  to  the 
government,  and  was  frequently  called  to  Washington 
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to  eottBiilt  with  Lincoln^  Stanton^  and  Seward  on  import- 
ant qufittionB  of  militaij  and  international  law.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  unwisdom  of  seeee- 
eioD,  and  had  been  very  aetive  in  llie  support  of  union. 
On  the  requisition  of  the  President  and  Greneral  Halleck 
he  prepared  the  Code  of  War  for  the  Government  and 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States  in  the  Field,"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  armies  of  the  North  and  published  as 
General  Orders  No.  100  of  the  War  Department.  This 
code  has  been  ehaiaoterized  as  a  masterpiece  by  many 
European  publicists,  and  it  suggested  to  Bluntschli  hia 
codification  of  the  hiws  of  nations,  Bluntschli  adding 
lieber'a  ^  Instructions  as  an  appendix  to  his  ^  Modemes 
y  oikenecht.*'  *  Deeply  was  lieber  made  to  feel  the  asper- 
ities of  civil  war,  for  his  oldest  son,  who  had  married  in 
the  South  during  his  father's  long  residence  there,  fought 
in  the  army  of  the  Confederates,  and  died  on  the  field  of 
battle,  while  two  younger  sons  were  in  the  Northern 
armies  defending  the  Union. 

Lieber  did  not  live  many  years  after  the  dose  of  the 
war.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  October  2, 1872,  he  was  by 
appointment  of  the  government  the  umpire  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  adjudication  of  Meziean  claims.  He  was 
planning  another  great  work  on  the  Origin  and  the 
National  Elements  of  the  Constitution  ,of  the  United 
States only  a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us,  but  it 
promised  to  show  the  author  at  his  best.  The  personality 
of  Lieber  was  most  attractive.  He  ^vas  a  child  among 
children,  a  fencer,  gymnast,  and  sportsman  with  boys, 
and  a  stimulating,  witty^  buoyant  companion  among  men. 

'  Cf .  HoIIs,  p.  IB ;  ud  Tbajm,  BnejfdopcBdia  Brilanmea,  toL  bt,  564. 
In  Enmp^  UeVcr  lud  maaj  f nends :  BnmboMt,  mflbnlir,  Buomb,  Mittuv 
VMier,  Von  Uohl,  Bluntwdiliy  Lnbootaj*,  Dn  ToaqneTiUo,  Von  HoliMidocft 
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Wb  features  were  those  of  a  handsome  strong"  man,  of 
great  intellectual  capacity  and  of  unusual  iorce.  In  his 
jouth  he  could  swim  four  miles  without  bein^  overtired, 
and  he  was  a  Turner "  with  heart  and  soul.  Judge 
Thayer  eaya  that  few  mea  combined  such  amiability  with 
greatness  and  strength  " ;  and  Judge  Story  said  his  con- 
venation  is  always  frash,  original,  scintillating  with  remi- 
niscences; he  always  sets  me  thinking."  Lieber  was  a  hard 
student,  rarely  idle,  and  on  occasion  could  work  almost  night 
and  day  with  little  sleep.  The  motto  of  his  study  was :  — 

"  Patria  Cart, 
Carior  Libertas, 
Yeriu*  CwininMu" 

That  was  the  motto  of  his  life;  though  his  EsUierland^ 
was  dear  to  him,  liberty  was  more  precious,  and  truth  the 

highest  ideal  of  all.  It  is  the  muttu  also  of  the  German 
university  teacher. 

Another  interesting  type  of  German  politician,  repre- 
senting an  early  period  of  immigration,  is  that  of  the 
ex-governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 
The  family  dates  back  to  the  pre^Bevolutionaiy  period, 
and  is  PennsylvaniarGerman.'  Politicians  and  journal- 
isto  have  been  very  mnch  puzzled  about  the  governor. 
He  is  always  true  to  the  people,  or  at  least  that  is  his 

'  Lieber  forever  remained  true  to  h\a  adopted  country.  On  a  visit  to  bis 
native  land  in  1844,  and  ng'ain  in  18-t8,  Frederick  William  IV  o£  Prussia  tried 
to  keep  him  in  Berlin,  offering  Lim  a  professorship  of  penology  at  the  Uni- 
versitj,  and  the  superiuieudeotsbip  of  prisons  in  the  kingdom.  Lieber  refused 
td  Iw  employed  ai  long  m  Um  fewtiosary  goTMdiiMiit  remftiiked.  He  wm 
impfy  iBteiwtod  in  dM  Fnaoo-FraMiaa  W«r,  Mid  would  hftve  invibmd  to 
bo  a  toldier  once  more,  baditu  ofe  ponnittod.  Bat  ho  novor  thought  of  xo* 
tornino^  to  Germany  to  live. 

^  The  earlier  spelling  of  the  name  was  Panncbeoker.  Cf.  Ruhns,  Studies 
in  Pertnsyltxmia-German  Family  Savfies,  Americana  Oermanica,  vol.  iv,  p. 
8UL 
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purpose.  He  wants  to  know  what  they  want,  and  then 
goes  ahead  and  does  it  if  he  can.  "  This  governor  may 
appear  guileless  and  innocent,  he  may  seem  to  have  a  far- 
away look  in  his  eyes,  but  nobody  fools  him.  He  means 
what  he  says  and  he  will  stand  no  nonsense  —  the  people 
of  the  state  have  long  realized  that.  One  of  his  inflexible 
traits  is  that  he  never  teUsirhat  he  is  going  to  do  until  ho 
has  made  up  laa  mind  to  act  and  has  given  orden  for  the 
action."^  An  mstanoe  of  his  eoorage  and  promptness  iros 
seen  inihe  proclamation  of  May,  1906,  in  vrhich  he  called 
on  all  men  in  the  anthracite  region  to  keep  the  peace  dur- 
ing that  restless  period,  and  warned  them  that  no  violence 
would  be  tolerated.  People  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  his 
word.  They  were  convinced  that  he  would  exhaust  every 
resource  of  the  state  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  scene 
of  three  years  before^  when  rioting  and  murder  were  fre- 
quent, homes  were  dynan^ited,  and  the  state  thereby  dis- 
graced. The  govemot  had  informed  himself  well  through 
the  newspapers,  and  struclE  his  blow  at  the  proper  time» 
according  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  he  got  the 
people  to  think  the  same  way.  He  was  perfectly  fearless, 
and  could  not  be  browbeaten  by  party  friends  or  enemies. 

Long  service  on  the  heneh  made  liim  an  excellent  judge 
of  human  character.  He  was  considered  the  most  intel- 
lectual governor  Pennsylvania  has  had  since  the  day  of 
Governor  Hoy t ;  he  is  a  better  reader  than  listener.  On 
the  bench  Governor  Pennypacker  was  regarded  as  a  learned 
and  just  judge ;  in  the  role  of  politician  he  is  generally 
considered  not  a  success,  needing  the  help  of  a  Quay  to' 
put  him  into  office.  Others  as  stoutly  deny  this,  and 
declare  that  he  has  made  a  study  of  politicians  as  well  as 
newspapers,  and  has  set  the  one  class  in  awe  of  him,  and 

*  Quoted  from  the  New  York  Evetung  Poslf  Tbursdaj,  May  17,  1906. 
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made  the  other  respect  him.  The  old  Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man virtues  are  exein[)]ified  in  him,  such  as  an  ideal  home 
life,  liis  good  humor,  liis  intimate  knowletl^-e  of  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  his  hospitality.  Come  into  Penny- 
packer's  mills  and  have  some  apple-jack  with  me^"  in  the 
motto  in  the  governor's  den  in  his  farm  home,  and  is  de- 
duced from  a  legend  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  aceoiding 
to  wikieh  Geoige  WaaiiiDg^ii,  having  hia  headquarters  in 
the  Pennypacker  farmhouse,  on  a  wintry  day  cheered  up 
a  young  aide  with  that  cordial  invitation.  The  striking 
feature  in  Pennjpaeker's  success  in  politics  was  not  ambi- 
tion or  diplomacy,  but  cLiiractLr,  and  above  all,  "  rugged 
honesty  and  fecirlessness,  ami  for  these  characteristics  and 
his  fair-mill (ledness,  it  is  said  that  if  there  were  a  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  to-day,  he  would  be  nominated 
and  elected  by  an  enormous  majority  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania."* 

Another  German  of  the  early  immigration  who  won 
distinction  in  the  politics  of  his  state  was  William  Bouck| 
governor  of  New  York.  He  was  a  representative  of  the 
old  Palatine  population  in  Schoharie  County,  who  had 
been  Jackson  Democrats,  and  remained  faithful  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  Bouck  (Bauk)  liad  iiia<le  a  reputation 
for  simplicity  and  honesty  while  discharging  his  duties  as 
canal  commissioner  of  the  statp.  He  had  driven  his  old 
white  horse  and  huggy  along  the  tow-path  the  whole 
length  of  the  canals,  and  by  keeping  careful  watch  of  the 
contractors  had,  in  his  simple  way,  saved  the  state  much 
money.*  His  nickname  was ''the  Old  White  Hoss  of  Scho* 
harie."  The  old  man's  white  hair  and  whiskers  matched 
the  color  of  his  horse.  He  was  not  cultivated,  but  had 

>  New  York  Evening  Post,  May  17,  1906. 

'  Cf.  Autobiogtxyithtf  of  Andrew  D.  WkUe^  vol.  i,  p.  57. 
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a  very  iinpresdve  figure ;  be  looked  Tery  wise  and  said 

little.' 

Another  interesting  type  is  the  German  j)olitical  boss 
as  he  sometimes  exists  in  localities  where  Germans  are  very 
numerous.  Such  was  Philipp  Dorscbbeimer,  boni  in  Rbein* 
Uessen,  in  1 797.  Hecame  to  America  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Haying  had  a  good  txaining  in  flonr-milling  at  Lome,  he 
Btaited  as  an  overaeer  in  a  mill  in  New  York  State,  and 
subsequently  became  a  hotd  proprietor  in  BuflEalo,  New 
York.  He  learned  enough  English  to  get  along  well  with 
the  native  population,  and  let^iined  enough  German  to  do 
the  same  with  the  Germans,  never,  however,  ridding  him- 
self of  native  dialect  and  linguistic  monstrosities,  which 
produced  a  humorous  effect.  However,  be  bad  the  gift  of 
impressing  people  mightily  in  private  convenation,  and 
those  that  left  bim  came  away  in  awe  of  bis  power  and  in- 
fluence. He  also  possessed  the  pditician's  memoxy  and  ease 
of  intereonrse.  It  was  in  tbe  city  of  Buffalo  where  he  gained 
the  reputation  of  having  the  vote  of  the  Germans  in  his 
control.  The  victory  of  the  Whigs  in  1840  gave  him  a 
postmastershlp,  but  he  did  not  use  this  position  to  acquire 
money,  nor  did  he  in  any  other  pohtical  office  that  he  ever 
held.  His  connection  with  the  Mansion  House  of  Buffalo 
as  hotel-keeper  (until  1864)  gained  for  him  even  a  larger 
circle  of  aeqwaintancee.  In  184S  Dorscbbeimer  joined  tbe 
Free^il  Party  and  worked  and  voted  for  Van  Bnren.  He 
bad  tbe  instinct  for  divining  what  tbe  future  bad  in  store, 
and  he  joined  the  Republican  Party  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed,  supporting  Fremont  strenuously.  In  the  Conven- 
tion of  1856  at  Philadelphia,  he  moved  about  unconcern- 
edly among  governors,  senators,  judges,  journalists,  and 
tbe  great  men  of  tbe  party.  X£  people  asked  who  that 

*  Ct  Avkibiogniphyt^Andrtm  X>.  WkUa,  vol.  i,  p.  67. 
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ps^aiuic  figure  was,  the  reply  came,  "O!  that  is  old 
Dorschheimer,  the  great  leader  of  the  New  York  Ger- 
mans.*' He  made  a  speech  at  that  convention,  saying  that 
he  was  only  a  simple  old  Geiina%  no  politician,  but  this  one 
thing  he  could  tell  the  conTention,  namely,  that  he  knew 
his  people  and  that  there  was  no  man  thej  would  rather  vote 
for  thfl^  FrAnont.  He  was  undetstoody  and  he  made  good 
his  promise.  In  1859  the  Bepubliean  Party  elected  Dorsch- 
heimer state  treasurer,  and  in  1863  President  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  chief  revenue  collector  for  the  ciLstrict  in  which 
Buffalo  lay.  Only  an  honest  man  could  be  chosen  for  such 
a  place,  and  honesty  was  a  rarer  quality  than  cleverness. 

Dorschheimer  did  not  die  a  ridi  man ;  nevertheless  he 
was  able  to  give  his  son  William  an  excellent  education. 
The  yomg  man  became  a  spirited  political  leader,  a  Demo- 
craty  twice  vice-goyemor  of  New  Yoii^,  opponent  of  Grant 
in  1872,  supporter  of  Tilden  in  1876,  and  withal  an  im- 
proved edition  of  his  father  in  politics.*  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  Dorschheimers  througlioiit  the  United  States, 
who  have  won  their  iuliueuce  through  sturdiness  and 
honesty. 

Admirable  types  of  leaders  of  the  Grerman  element  and 
also  of  publio^irited  citizens  are  furnished  by  Friednch 
Muncb  of  Missouri;  GeneralJ.  A.  Wegener  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  GustaT  Schleicher  of  Texas.  All  of  them  have 
been  mentioned  in  previons  chapters.  Gustay  Schleicher 
at  one  period  of  his  career  proved  his  entire  independence 
of  parties,  gaining  a  third  election  to  Congress  on  his  own 
past  record.  The  Democratic  Party  that  elected  liim  hav- 
ing splity  he  took  the  stump  himself  as  an  independent  can- 
didate, and  secured  his  election  through  his  own  efforts. 
Schleicher  was  a  member  of  some  of  the  most  important 

>  Cf.  Kanwr^nyra^  pp^  .14(^148. 
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con^resnonal  committees,  such  as  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  one  on  Railroads.  His  reports  on  the 
relations  with  Mexico  and  on  other  matters  of  arbitration 
were  accurate  and  thorough,  lie  died  in  olHce,  and  the 
orators  at  the  funeral  service  included  Genexai  Butler  of 
Massachusetts  and  James  A.  Garfield,  sabseqaentlj  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  Schleicher  was  a  popakr 
hero  thionghout  Tezasy  his  reputation  being  by  no  means 
oonfined  to  the  Qerman  element* 

Another  example  of  a  Germto  prominent  in  pnhlie  life 
is  that  of  Michael  llaliii,  who  wais  born  m  the  Palatinate  in 
1830.  He  came  to  America  at  an  early  age  wit  h  liis  j larents, 
who  settled  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  trained  in  iaw^  and 
early  entered  the  political  arena.  In  1S62  New  Orleans  was 
taken  by  the  Union  forces,  and  Hahn,  who  had  also  before 
the  event  been  opposed  to  the  principles  ol  the  Conf eder* 
acy^  formed  the  Union  Association,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  create  a  Union  Party  in  Looisiana.  Hahn  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Congress  in  1863  by  this  party.  He 
advocated  the  reorganization  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  founded  a  newspaper,  "Tlie 
True  Delta,"  to  represent  his  party's  views.  At  the  next 
election,  in  1864,  he  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana  by 
the  loyalists  of  the  state.  The  difficult  task  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  state's  affairs  now  devolved  npon  him, 
and  he  had  a  great  share  in  initiating  the  movement  of 
the  actual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.*  Snbseqnently  Habn 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  o£  the  schools  of  Lis 
state,  and  in  particular  the  public  schools.  He  was  also 
a  town-builder,  founding  Hahnville,  in  St  Charles  Pansh* 

*  Garfield  in  bis  eulogy  alto  made  mention  of  SchleiobOT^i  uMoC  esoaUMit 
English. 

878. 
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As  oompafed  with  oth«r  kading  GemuuM^  Hahn  had 
greater  opportonitiea  in  hm  state ;  nevertfaeleBS  lie  was  a 

man  of  anusnal  ability  and  courage,  who  could  create  op- 
portunity. He  never  feared  opposition,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion 1j£  came  the  object  of  aa  attack  and  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  mob  f  18G6  ). 

Few  men  born  in  Germany  have,  like  Hahn  in  Louisiana^ 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  elected  governor  of  a  state. 
The  fact  of  his  being  identified  with  a  foreign  elementy 
irhich  offended  the  strong'  nativistic  tendeneies  of  each 
political  party,  defeated  Carl  Bchnrz  as  a  candidate  for 
lientenant-govemor  of  Wisconsin.  Sometimes  the  failure  to 
pronounce  the  English  language  just  like  a  native  mined 
a  candidate's  clKiiices  for  office.*  There  were  quite  a  num- 
ber of  (iLrmaiis  avIkj  were  elected  lieutenant-governors  of 
states  where  the  lav^^e  German  vote  required  recognition; 
some,  such  as  Edward  Salomon,  war  governor  of  Wiscon- 
sin, having  been  elected  lieutenant-governor,  on  the  death 
of  the  regularly  elected  governor  (in  this  case  GoTcrnor 
Harvey)  succeeded  to  the  governor's  office.  More  recently 
Beinhold  Sadler  (horn  in  Prussia)  in  1848)  has  been  gov* 
emor  of  Nevada.  But  he  also  was  first  elected  lientenant- 
govemor,  succeeding  to  the  goTemorship  on  the  death  of 
Governor  Jones  in  1896.  Sadler  was  then  chosen  governor 
for  the  term,  1898-1903.  It  has  been  very  different  with 
men  of  German  descent,  and  no  doubt,  if  the  count  were 
made  very  carefully,  almost  every  state  in  the  Union  would 
show  a  man  of  German  blood  in  its  list  of  governors.  The 
German,  bbod  has  been  represented  among  Pennsylvania's 

'  The  two  mosi  soccessful  native  Germans  in  American  political  life, 
Carl  Schtirs  uid  Gustav  Schleicher,  spoke  faultiest  English.  Mostforcignert 
are  unable  to  prooounce  the  English  Ungnage  withoat  foreign  accent,  a  seri» 
Oilt  hwDdicap  in  public  speaking  and  is  a  poIitiMl  MNiV. 
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govemon  hj  Simoii  Snyder,  JoBeph  Hiester,  John  A*. 

Shulze,  George  Wolf,  Joseph  Ritner/  Fntneis  Shonky 
William  Bij^ler,  John  F.  Hartranft,  James  A.  Beaver,  and 
S.  W.  Pemi J  packer.  Governor  Bouck  of  New  York  has 
already  been  mentioned.  There  was  Governor  Kemper  of 
Virginia;  Werts  and  Frelinghuysen  o£  New  Jersey; 
Altgel(P  of  Illinois;  Goebel,  elected  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky,^  and  assaasinated ;  Treatlen,  gownor  of  Georgia 

'  Joseph  Kitner,  though  a  (Jacluonian)  Democrat,  waa  a  pronounced 
ftbolitioout.  His  governor's  message  in  1836  inspired  the  poet  Whittier  to 
decUeftta  flie  poem  '*Rttii«r''  to  Uni,  bognuiiog: — 

**TliMikaodfor«lietokeiiI  one  lip  to  etill  free^ 

One  spirit  iintrnninielled,  unboudiiif;  onr  Icnec 
lake  the  oak  of  the  moaatain,  deep-rooted  and  firm* 

Gowfttow  Ktnor,  ShviM,  ud  Wolf  foudozod  dwir  liato  ooo^pionow  iwfw 
ieo  through  tlinr  adTocaoy  and  mppoit  of  tho  paUie  idioolt. 

>  John  Petor  Altgeld,  bom  in  Nasaan,  Germany,  in  1847,  was  brought  to 

America  a  few  months  later  by  bis  parents,  who  settled  near  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  boy  entered  the  Union  Army  and  fought  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  settled  in  Missouri,  taught  school,  and  studied  law.  He  was 
admittad  to  Hw  bar  in  1809»aiid  waa  alaelad  ataia'a  attoney  for  Aadfaar 
County,  Missouri,  in  187^  In  the  following  year  he  remoyed  to  Chicago^ 
soon  acquired  a  large  practice,  and  in  188G  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  tho 
superior  court  as  a  Democrat,  for  a  time  serving  as  chief  justice.  In  1893 
he  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois,  the  first  governor  of  foreign  birth,  and 
tbaflfate^naaolCluoagotolioldtlMlofflaa  inlUmoia.  UwaatlieflnltiaMi 
in  forty  yaaza  that  tlia  stata  bad  givan  a  Damooratio  aomioaa  tlia  majority. 
During  the  first  years  of  his  administration  Hbm  World's  Columbian  Expo- 
sition was  held  in  Chicago.  A  railroad  strike  occurred  in  Chicago  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  during  which  President  Clcvelj^nd  sent  federal  troops  to  help 
restore  order.  Just  as  Aitgcid  bad  at  tbe  begiuuiug  of  his  administration 
pardoned  tha  anarofaiata  FSaldan,  Naaliab  and  Sehwab^  ao  fan  oontinnedto  ba 
itttamted  in  the  penal  problema  of  the  atate,  and  succeeded  in  improvuig 
OfHiditions,  and  establishing  new  reformatory  institutions.  In  1896  he  waa 
renominated  for  governor  against  his  pr<it<>9t«»,  nnd  defonted.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  free  silver.  In  1899  he  was  defeated  as  an  independent  candi* 
data  for  mayor  of  Chicago.  He  died  in  1908. 

*  The  taaaarination  throw  aU  Kantaoky  into  tuoaaaipaaiid  almoit  prodnoad 
a  state  of  civil  war*  The  triala  foc  tiia  mmdar  of  Goabal  warn  finally  aoo* 
dlodad  only  tbia  year  (ISOQ). 
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in  the  revolutionary  period  ;  J.  A.  Quitman/  governor  of 
Mississippi ;  H.  J.  HagerumuD,  governor  of  New  Mexico ; 
E.  W.  Hoch  of  Kansas  (1905-1907) ;  A.  P.  Swineford 
(father  Pennsylvania-German),  second  governor  of  Alaska 
(1885-1889) ;  Stephen  Miller  (grandfather  Miiller,  bom 
in  Germaay)!  third  state  gOTemor  o£  Minneaota. 

As  coDgieBBmflii  the  native  Gennani  ha^  beoi  more 
nnmerona.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  congressmen 
bom  in  Grermany,  complete  down  to  the  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress,^ with  a  few  additions  of  more  recent  names.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the  vast  number  of 
congressmen  of  German  descent.  Unless  otherwise  in- 
dicated the  men  named  were  members  of  the  House  o£ 
Representatives. 

George  Baer,  Maryland,  1797-1801  and  1815-1817 ; 
Bachatd  BarUioldt^  Missouri,  1893-1911 ;  George  Louis 
Beeker,  Minnesota,  1857-1859;  Joseph  Bellinger,  Soath 
Carolina,  1817-1819;  Simon  Borum,  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1774,  1775,  1777;  Edward  Breitung,  Michigan, 
1883-188r>;  Lorenz  Brentano,  Illinois,  1877-1881  (born 
in  Mannheim,  Baden) ;  Friedrich  Conrad,  Pennsylvania, 
1803-1807 ;  Edward  Degener  (born  in  Brunswick),  Texas, 
1869-1871;  Peter  Victor  Deu8ter(b.  in  Rhenish  Prussia), 
Wisconsin,  1879^1883,  re&leoted  Forty^£ighth  Congress ; 
Anton  ISckhoff  (bom  in  Westphalia),  New  York,  1877* 
1881 ;  Lncas  Elmendorf  ,  New  York,  1797-1803 ;  Wilhefan 
H.  F.  Fiedler,  New  Jersey,  1883-1885  ;  G.  A.  Finkeln- 
burg  (Prussia),  Missouri,  1869-1873 ;  Alexander  Gillon,* 

'  Cf.  Volume  i,  pp.  519  ff. 

'  Cf.  At  iinif<:rhc  Pionier,  vol.  x\v,  pp.  331-336.  (Rattermann.) 

*  Gillon  wnfi  Ixjrri  in  1741  at  KnUerdam,  while  his  pn rents,  coming  from 
HetMD,  were  on  their  waj  to  America.  Gilion  was  the  ^st  captam  of  the 
G«iinMi  FmilMn  of  CbarlMtowii  (ITTV).  Mid  fatMeqnrnitly  admiral  of  tbo 
Sovdwni  floot  Hooaptniod  time  English  ovoiioit  in  1777,iai]od  toFraaoe 
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South  Carolina,  1793-17^4;  RieliaTd  Goenther  (Prnsna), 

Wisconsin,  1881-1889 j  Johann  llalio,  Pennsylvania, 
1815-1817  ;  Michael  Hahn'  (Klienish  Prussia  ),  Lnuisiana, 
186)3™  18f 34  ;  Julius  Haiismann,  Michipfan,  1S8;>-1S85; 
Wilhelin  Heiimann  (Hessen-Darmstadt),  Indiana,  187U- 
1883 ;  Israel  Jacohs,  Pennsylvania,  1791-1793  ;  Martm 
K  ilbfleisch,'  New  York,  1863-1865 ;  Johann  J.  Kleiner, 
1883-1885;  Jacoh  Kiebs,  PennBylwiia,  1826-1827; 
Wilhelm  Erost  Lelmuuiii  (Saxony),  Pennsyhaiiiai  1861- 
1863 ;  Micliael  Leib/  Peni»ylwu%  1799-1806  (Senate 
of  Pennsylyania  until  1814) ;  Leopold  Morse  [Maas] 
(born  in  Rhenish  Palatinate),  Massachusetts,  1877-1885 ; 
Nicholaus  Miiller,  New  York,  1877-1881,  1883-1885 ; 
Heinrich  Pohler  (Lippe-Detmold),  Minnesota,  1879- 
1881 ;  Jacob  Ried*  (Baden),  Continental  Congress,  1783- 
1785;  House,  representing  South  Carolina,  1795-1801; 
David  Ritchie  [Riitschi]  (Grerman  Swiss),  Pennsylvania, 
1853-1859 ;  Johann  Ritter,  Pennsylvania,  1843-1847 ; 
Peter  SaUle  [Sailer?]  (Lotharingia),  New  York,  1805- 
1807;  Benjamin  Say,  Pennsylvania,  180S-1809 ;  Johann 
Jaoob  Scheuermann,  New  York,  CSontinental  CongreBS, 
1786-1787 ;  Gostav  Sohlddier  (Darmstadt),  Texas,  1875- 
1880 ;  Jacob  Schuremann,  New  Jersey,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 1 799-180 1,  House,  1 789-1791 , 1 797-1799,  and  1813- 
1815;  Carl  Schurz,  Missouri  (United  States  Senator), 
1869-1875 ;  Adam  Sejbert,"  Pennsylvania,1809-181d  and 

in  1778,  and  in  tho  frigate  South  Carolina  took  many  prizes.  In  1782  with 
a  Inro-p  fleet  he  mada  w  eqieditioa  to  tb^  BahuBA  T^i't~i«,  taking  pooe*- 
siou  oi  them. 

*  A1k»  elaetad  goffwam  «f  LoniiiaDa,  u  nMnlknad  abova. 
>  Was  later  aUeled  major  of  BrooUja. 

*  Leib  (Doctor  of  Madldna)  ma appoiatad poitmartar of  Philadatplna ly 

President  Madison. 

*  United  States  Judge,  South  Carolina, appointed  hj  JPresident  Adams,  1801. 

*  Sajbart  waa  famooa  aa  a  rtatirtioiaB. 
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1817-1819;  Albert  Smith  [Schmidt]  (b.  Hanover),  Maine, 
1839-1841 J  Dietrich  Smith  [Schmidt]  (Ostfriesland),  Illi- 
nois, 1881-1883;  Meyer  Strouse  [Straus]  (b.  Bavaria), 
Pennsylvania,  1863-1867 ;  Wilhelm  Ernst  Strudwick, 
Maryland,  1796-1797  i  J.  Swan  wick,  Pennsylvania,  1795- 
1798 ;  Heinrich  Wiesner,  New  York,  Continental  Con- 
gtOBB,  1774-1776;  Richard  Heinrich  Wilde*  (Hamburg), 
Geoigia^  1815-1835 ;  Johann  Joachim  Zilblj  (Switer- 
land),  Contmental  Con<,res8,  1775-1776. 

A  few  of  the  congressmen  of  German  name  of  the  pre- 
sent time  are  as  follows :  J.  A.  Beidler,  Ohio,  1901-1907 ; 
John  L.  Brenner,  Ohio,  1897-1901 ;  Frederick  George 
Bromberg,  Alabama,  1873-1875 ;  Charles  N.  Brumm, 
PeiiDsylvania,  1881-1889;  1895-1899;  E. D. Crumpacker, 
Indiana,  1897-1909 ;  B..  C.  De  Graffenried,  Texas, 
1897-1902  ;  Charles  Henry  Dietrich,  Senator,  Nebraska, 
1901-1905  ;  Charles  H.  Dickerman,  Pennsylvania,  1903- 
1905;  John  J.&ih,Wi8Connn,  1899-1911;  Daniel  Er- 
mentront,  Pennsylvania,  1881-1889,  1897  to  deadi  in 
1899 ;  WiUiam  Henry  Flaok,  New  York,  1903-1907 ; 
H.  P.  Goebel,  Ohio,  1903-1911;  J.  Y.  Graff,  Illinois, 
1896-1911;  B.  Hermann,  Oregon,  1905-1907 ;  Charles 
N.  Hildebrand,  Ohio,  1901-1905;  J.  W.  Keifer,  Ohio, 
Speaker,  1881-1883,  member,  1877-1885  and  1905- 
1911;  Kudolph  Kleberg,  Texas,  1896-1903;  Frank  B. 
Klepper,  Missouri,  1905-1907;  Marcus  C.  L.  Kline, 
Pennsylvania,  1903-1907;  Theodore  F.  Klnttz,  North 
Carolina,  1S99-1905;  PhiHp  Knopf,  Illinois,  190:^-11)09; 
Charles  fi.  Landis,  Indiana,  1897-1909;  Frederick 
Landis,  Indiana,  1903-1907;  John  J.  Lentz,  Ohio,  1897- 

*  Wilde  was  a  prominent  writer  and  poet  (in  the  Kn^^iish  language).  He 
w«t  born  in  the  barbae  ol  DaUioi  his  putnta  being  oa  Um  waj  liom  Uua- 
hutg  to  Amenoa. 
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1901;  Henry  C.  Loudenslager,  New  Jersey,  1893-1911; 
Adolph  Meyer,  Louisiana,  1891-1907;  Warner  Miller, 
New  York,  1879-1883;  William  A.  liodenberg,  liliiiois, 
1899-1900, 1903-1911;  C.  R.  Schirm,  Marjlaiifl,  1901- 
1903;  Maitin  L.  Smjaer,  Ohio,  1889-1891, 1905-1907; 
Frank  C.  Wackier,  Maryland,  1899-1907. 

Numerous  also  are  the  representatiTea  of  tke  (Jemuui 
element  as  justices  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
e.  g.,  H.  Bischoff,  E.  B.  Amend,  and  L.  A.  Giegerich  (born 
in  Bavaria),  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York; 
G.  N.  Lieber  (son  of  Francis  Lieber),  Judge- Advocate- 
General,  United  States  Army,  1895-1901  (late  professor 
of  law,  United  States  Military  Academy) ;  G.  A.  Endlich, 
judge  in  Twenty-third  Distziot,  Pennaylvania,  sinoe  1890 ; 
Henry  Lamm,  justice  of  tke  Supreme  Court  of  Misaoari; 
K.  M.  Landis  (descended  from  Pennsylvania  Mennonites), 
judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  Illinois,  since 
1905,  who  iini.osed  the  fine  of  $29,000,000  ujx.n  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  for  accepting  railroad  rebates; 
Peter  Stenger  Grosscup,  judge  of  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  who  annulled  the  $29,000,000  fine 
in  1908 ;  and  many  others.^ 

The  precious  gifts  of  high  office  are  treasures  wkick 
tke  native  population  witk  some  degree  of  justification 
yields  only  to  its  own  stock.  Rare  ability  and  the  press- 
ure of  necessity  have  sometimes,  though  very  infre- 
quently, produced  an  exception,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

*  Judge  Landis's  fearless  and  terrible  judgment,  impotiiig  the  iiuaimQm 
penaltj  upon  the  guilty  oorporatloii,  buandonbtedty  bad  the  elleet  of  ptaw" 
ing  thftt  no  om  it  Above  the  law.  Judge  Groaaeajp,  in  Mvaning  the  decisinA 

and  granting  a  new  trial  (naming  the  marimnm  penaltv,  ?7'20,0(X),  i.  p., 
820,000  on  each  of  thirty-six  counts  instead  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  counts),  has  greatlj  contributed  to  restoring  oonfideQM  in  the  tiiiaacuU 
world. 
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great  financier,  Albert  Gallatin,  the  Anti-Federalist  (born 
ill  Switzerland,  of  an  ancient,  possibly  French,  noble 
family),  and  Carl  Schurz,  the  brilliant  orator  and  uncom- 
promisinjL^  reformer.  That  portion  of  the  Gfjiniafi  element 
which  tor  at  least  one  generation  has  become  a  part  of 
the  American  stock  has  a  far  better  opportunity  of  elec- 
tion to  the  highest  offices.  Thns  a  Muhlenberg  wu 
Speaker  of  the  first  House  of  BepresentatiTeSy  and  a 
brother  of  bisy  lieatenant-goTerDor  of  Pennsylyania  dui^ 
ing  Franklin's  administration.  Michael  HiUegas  (1728- 
1804V  A  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  whose  father  was 
one  of  the  very  early  German  immigrants,  became  treas- 
urer of  Congress,  1775-1789,  one  of  the  most  dilHcult 
and  responsible  positions  that  the  young  nation  bad  to 
fill.  The  Germjin  element  has  been  represented  at  differ- 
ent times  by  members  o£  the  cabinet,  as  William  Wirt,^ 

*  Michael  Hillegas,  succeMful  business  man,  engaged  in  sugar-retiuing 
and  posaoMtd  of  iiiwiia»  tlii«w  fhft  9iDldi%  weight  of  bb  inflniwion  on  the 
pstriotie  tide.  In  Jane,  1774»  he  beeaiMtnMiuer  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
of  which  Benjamin  Franklin  was  president.  The  Continental  Congress  in 
1775  appointed  him  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  fourteen  years,  until  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1789.  The 
period  of  bis  terrioe  wm  the  most  trjiog  in  tbe  bbtoiy  of  oar  ooontrj,  when 
the  touMttiy  mui  dnined  from  wamj  quutezs  vitiMNit  adeqaate  means  to 
rei^enish  its  fnads.  In  1782  Hillegas,  on  the  order  of  the  general  assembly 
of  PennsylTsnia,  puMis!)e4  the  proceedings  of  the  state  convention,  together 
with  many  national  ductiaients,  e.  g.,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Artieles  of  Coofsdeiation,  etc.,  a  oompilation  of  great  bistmioal  Talna. 

*  Wirt's  fsUiar  was  bom  in  Switierlasd  and  bis  auitbw  in  Wttrtembng, 
His  parents  died  while  he  was  young,  and  he  was  cared  for  by  au  uuclc.  He 
was  aflmitted  to  the  bar  in  1792,  and  oppned  an  office  riil]>e[ipr  Court 
House,  Virginia.  Beiug  naturally  vivacious,  and  of  agreeable  personality, 
he  was  thrown  in  with  the  gay  young  element  of  the  state,  and  soon  had  the 
MpotatioD  of  a  bmvunnt.  Bat  be  settled  down  to  a  sober  life  of  study,  pro- 
paring  him  to  meet  such  opponents  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe, 
and  Daniel  Webster.  He  went  to  Richmond  in  17W,  nnd  met  tliere  all  the 
great  men  of  the  state  and  occupied  variuus  oflloes.  In  1807,  by  Trisident 
Jefferson's  appointment,  he  was  a  counsel  in  the  tnal  of  Aaron  Burr.  One 
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the  celebrated  Southern  orator  and  prosecutor  of  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  Attornej-Geueral  of  the  United  States  for 
the  unusual  period  of  twelve  years,  under  Presidents  Mon- 
roe and  Adams,  from  1817  to  1829;  F.  T.  Frelinghujsen 
ms  Secretaiy  of  State,  1881-1885,  in  General  Arthur's 
cabinet;  John Wanamaker  was Foetmasterljeneial  in  Har- 
rison's cabinet,  1889-1893;  Carl  Schorz,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  Hayes ;  the  cabinet  of  President  Taft  in- 
cludes at  the  present  time  three  men  of  German  descent : 
Georg^e  von  Lengerke-Meyer,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (born 
in  Boston  of  North-German  parentage,  ambassador  to  Italy, 
1900-1905,  to  Russia  in  1905,  Postmaster-General  under 
President  Roosevelt);  Richard  A.  Ballinger  (bom  in  Iowa 
of  German  parentage,  mayor  of  Seattle,  commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office),  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior ;  Charles 
Nagel  (bom  in  Texas  of  German  parents,  who  in  1883 
migrated  to  St.  Louis),  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Christopher  Gustavus  Memminpfer,  born  in  Wiirtemr 
berg  in  1803,  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Confederate  States  appointed  by  President  Davis.  He  had 
been  treasurer  *  of  South  Carolina  under  Groveraor  Piokens. 

of  Ilia  speeches,  lasting  four  lionrs,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  omtonVnl 
efforts  of  his  life.  Its  florid  style  nnd  periodic  structure  made  it  a  great 
favorite  for  academio  declatnatioD.  In  181G  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Madiioa  Umtod  States  Diatsiet  Attoney  for  Virginia,  and  niidar  Pretidcaita 
Monroe  and  Adams  ho  lerved  M  Attorney-General,  1817-1829t  holding  tho 
latter  position  with  great  repute,  and  being  ranked  "  among  the  ablest  and 
most  eloqnent  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court"  (Judge Story).  Wilb'am 
Wirt  was  given  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1824  ;  be  removed 
to  Baltimora  in  1829,  and  died  in  1834.  Cf.  The  National  Cydopcedia  of 

*  Ho  was  conspicuous  as  a  reformer  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  Upon  Um 

base  of  his  bust  in  the  council  rliamhpr  of  Chnrlrstoii  is  the  inscription  ! 
"Christopher  Gustavus  Memmingtr,  fuumK  i  of  the  iiresent  public  school 
system  of  Charleston.  In  gratefol  apprecatiuu  of  Im  services  for  tlurty- 
tliree  yean*" 
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Memminger  had  one  of  the  moel  diffieult  offices  among 
all  Gonf edeiate  appointmentB*  Although  dlaaatiafaction 
with  the  goyernment  was  expressed  on  all  sides,  and  ao- 
eusations  came  fast,  he  nevertheless  emerged  with  an 

honorable  name  and  reputation.'  Among  early  financiers 
tliere  should  also  be  named  Micliaul  Ililltigas,  iiieiitiuned 
abos  e  as  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Congress  dur- 
ing tliL"  ]\evulutionary  period. 

The  iiighest  office  xn  the  gift  of  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  filled  bja  man  of  pure  Ger* 
man  blood.  There  have  been  two  presidents  of  Dutch 
deseenti  Martin  Van  Boren  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The 
Dntch  are  laciallj  as  much  a  part  of  the  German  element 
as  any  other  of  the  unmixed  Low-German  stocks  front 
Pomerania,  Hamburg,  or  Bremen^  hnt  their  history,  for 
practical  reasons,  has  not  been  inclnded  in  this  work.  A 
theory  has  been  advanced  to  the  effect  that  the  ancestry 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  German,  based  upon  the  fact 
that  his  jrrandfather's  name  appears  on  a  Land  Office 
treasury  warrant  (No.  3334)  as  Abraham  Linkhorn.'  The 

*  A  fiiTorito  plu  bt  lib  was  to  join  Chftrlettaii  and  Cindniwiti  wilb  a 

railroad,  which  he  took  up  again  in  187 1. 

'  Tho  argument  was  fint  made  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Hcnni^hansen,  a  most  dili- 
gent and  successful  tnvMtigator  of  the  historical  records  of  tbe  Germans  in 
MtnyUad  (AutboP  of  tbe  Hutory  of  the  German  Society  of  Maryland),  A 
ImniDil*  of  tbo  lud  wunnt,  oonteined  in  tbe  Lend  OiBoe  at  Biebmoodt  it 
printed  in  Nicolaj  and  Hay,  Ahraham  Lincoln^  vol.  i,  p.  10  (see  also  p.  14), 
and  reprinted  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Reports  of  the  Sortettf  for  the  His- 
tory of  the  Germans  in  Maryland,  pp.  37-42.  The  name  Abraham  Linkhorn 
it  Tory  elearlj  and  diiCinctlj  written,  and  leappcars,  moteover,  in  Beeoid 
Book  B,  p»  00^  fai  fhe  ofloe  of  Jeflenon  Comitj,  Keatnel^f  on  a  snrveyor^a 
certificatoip  May  7,  1785.  Abraham  Linkhorn  was  a  man  of  some  meane  and 
education,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  Ills  son  Tliomji?,  fnthi^r  of  the  six- 
teenth president  of  the  United  States,  grew  ap  without  schooUug  or  pater- 
nal care  amid  coarse  frontier  iurowiduige.  Tba  Bame  IJnkhoRi  oonld  oai^ 
at  bti  been  eonjeetnied,  be  a  olerioil  eiror  for  Uaeobi.  Tbe  veiy  feerai 
feaealogieal  bvottigfttkn  bj  J.  H.  Lea  and  J.  K  UuMmoOf  Tk«  AnetUrif 
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discOTery  has  occasioned  a  controvexsj  wliicii  is  by  no 
means  clearly  settled. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  before  closing  this  chap- 
ter a  number  of  cooperative  efforts  made  by  the  German 
element  to  represent  a  canae  or  establish  a  political  in- 
fluence. The  first  instance  of  such  a  movement  came  from 
abroad,  as  was  sbown  in  foregoiDg  chapters/  an  attempt 
to  form  German  states  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  before  the  Civil  War,  when  laiioiieans 
generally  considered  the  United  States  a  complex  whose 
component  parts  mi^rht  at  any  moment  disjoin  and  form 
separate  sovereiga  principalities.  The  Germans  thought 
that  hj  concentrating  their  immigration  on  particular 
states,  such  Germanized  states  might  in  time  separate 
from  the  Union  if  they  did  not  get  just  what  they  wanted. 
The  first  attempt  at  concentrated  immigration  occurred  in 
1835y  when  the  Giessener  Gesellachaft "  was  founded ; 
Missouri  reaped  the  benefits  of  it.  About  a  decade  later 

the  Adelsveroin  "  sent  thousands  of  GLrmau  colonists 
into  Texas ;  and  lastly  an  immigration  was  concentrated 

0/  Ahmham  IjnrnjTi  (HoogbtoD  Mifflin  Companj,  lOOf)),  takes  no  account 
of  the  *•  Linkhorn  document,"  which  omission  destroys  its  value  in  the  con- 
troversy. It  attempts  to  give  a  very  completa  genealogical  chain,  leading 
through  MamdniMtta  aaeestry  iMMik  to  a  funily  of  lanotAiM  in  England. 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  know  of  any  connection  with  the  Massaehnsetts 
family,  hut  said  that  his  r\nrp'5tors  had  come  from  Berks  County,  Pennsvl- 
vfiTiia,  iiiignited  to  Rookm^^ham  County,  Virginia,  and  tbeuce  to  Kentucky, 
and  ikat  his  people  were  nun-combatants.  The  latter  would  mean  that  they 
WOO  wetanaiiB,— >  Meaiiooites  or  Qotken.  Both  Borki  Conntj,  Fahmyl- 
▼■Ilia,  and  Rockinghua  Conntj,  Yiiginia,  were  (3onnan  counties,  and  tin 
Census  of  1790  gives  several  iiistancpsof  the  name  Linkhorn  in  the  German 
counties  of  PenuBvlvntMa.  On  the  tax-lists  of  the  roTinty  of  Northumber- 
land, 177S-SO,  and  17  Su,  n}>pear  the  wunes  iiannauiah  Linkhorn  and  Michael 
Linkboni,  reapeetively ;  Jacob  Lkkhoro  ia  nuud  on  tin  tax-Iiata  of  tho 
flounty  of  Philadelphia  in  1760.  Cf.  PenntjflvottiaArehivett  vols,  xiv  and  m, 
I  Volume  I,  Chapters  XIT  and  XT,  **SettIeiiieafe  of  Miieonri,  Wlaeoniin, 
and  Texas." 
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upon  Wisoonain.  But  none  of  these  states  developed  into 
what  the  German  promoteES  had  hoped  for  them.  They  re* 
ceived  a  large  German  population,  to  be  enre ;  bat  stOl  were 

outnumbered  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  taken  together. 

Another  instance  of  concerted  effort  occurred  with  the 
advent  of  the  "Forty-eighters."  Some  of  these,  by  no 
means  a  majority',  were  frenzied  dreamers  in  matters  of 
politics.  A  Republikaniacher  Freiheitsverein "  was 
founded  in  Pittsbnig  in  May,  1848,  which  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  purpose  of  which  was  in  part  political, 
and  in  part  philanthropieal ;  the  latter  principally  in  re- 
gard to  sni^orting  the  German  refugees  of  the  rcTolu- 
tionuy  period.  A  similar  demonstration  was  made  in 
Cincinnati,  and  a  fair  was  held  to  raise  money  in  support 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Germany.  Women  were 
more  active  than  men  in  this  undertaking.  Belleville,  in 
Illinois,  and  Glasgow,  in  Missouri,  in  1849  held  bamars  and 
the  like  for  the  same  purpose.  The  patriot  Kinkel  (whom 
Schurz  had  rescued  from  prison  at  Spandau)  traveled 
through  the  United  States  making  speeches  in  his  brilliant 
manner,  and  arousing  the  Germans  to  favor  the  cause. 
Kinkers  idea  was  to  float  a  loan  of  two  million  dollars 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  used  in  support  of  a  second 
revolution  in  Germany.  The  collections  were  made  in  large 
and  small  amounts,  even  in  one-  and  five-cent  pieces.  But 
the  enthusiasm  was  over  by  1852.  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot,  had  been  in  America  before  Kinkel,  and  started  a 
similar  iindertakiiiL:^  for  the  support  of  revolution  abroad. 
The  precedent  of  Kossuth's  previous  etlorts  aided  Kinkel's 
undertaking  in  some  quarters,  but  hindered  him  in  others. 

The  most  fantastic  of  all  the  extravagant  schemes  of  • 
that  revolutionary  period  in  America  was  the  so-called 
**  Wheeling  Congress."  The  plan  was  that  of  GkMpp,  a 
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young  ^'StAimer  imd  DrSnger/'  who  published  a  book 
E  PlmibuB  Udiud/'  which  was  to  electrify  mankiiid  wi& 

the  idea  of  a  world  republic,  of  which  the  United  States 
were  to  be  the  bub.  All  the  couutries  of  the  world  were 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
would  m  course  of  time  be  Germanized,  that  is,  yield  to 
the  inflaenee  of  German  ideas  and  culture.  The  so-called 
German  ideas  weielaigely  the  weird  ideas  of  the  foundersy 
such  for  instance  as  presented  in  the  book  published  bj 
Goepp  and  Poesehe^  called  <<The  New  Borne."  ^  The 
Wheeling  OoDgress  met  in  September,  1852,  and  was  to 
advance  the  ideas  of  Goepp.  There  were  over  a  thousand 
revolutionary  societies  in  existence,  but  only  sixteen  del- 
eerates  responded  to  the  call.  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Rox- 
bury,  Albany,  Troy,  and  Pittsburg  were  represented. 
Chicago's  Germans  were  not  much  in  evidence,  and  Mil- 
waukee's delegates,  in  spite  of  mass  meetings  that  bad 
been  Tety  successf  nl,  did  not  appear.  Queer  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  this  meetings  such  as  to  abolish  the  Pres^ 
idency  and  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  even  the  govem- 
ment  hy  states.  Marriage  was  to  be  abolished,  and  children 
were  to  be  trained  by  the  state.  Money  was  to  be  done 
away  with,  and  a  progressive  system  of  taxation  instituted, 
by  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  rich  to  possess 
over  a  certain  amount*  The  right  of  inheritance  was  to  be 
cast  away,  slavery  was  to  be  abolished,  and  poor  children 
were  to  be  clothed  and  fed  at  the  public  expense.  Similar 
socialistici  anarohistic,  and  humanitarian  resolutions  were 
passed  at  the  beer  benches  of  revolutionary  societies  in 
many  leading  cities  of  the  country,  e.  g.,  in  Cincinnati, 

*  Pnblialied  by  G.  P.  PutnuB,  N«w  Tofk^  1859.  It  wai  dedkttled  to 

Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  SMOk  Tbt  MOOnduy  title  ITM 
**  The  United  Stetei  of  the  World." 
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Baltimoxe,  and  Bachmond,  bat  -we  should  not  take  them 
too  fieriously.  The  Wheeling  Congress  has  been  ^iven 
exaggenitiid  importance  by  writers  on  Gennan-American 
history.  When  we  remember  that  only  sixteen  people 
came  together,  hardly  more  than  could  be  seated  around 
two  tables  at  the  Kneipe,  and  that  those  were  mostly 
yotmg,  inezperienoed  enthusiasts,  with  half-baked  notions 
on  politics  and  society,  we  ought  to  refrain  from  severe 
condemnation.  None  of  the  great  leaders  who  figured 
pronunentlj  in  the  succeeding  political  campaigns  were 
presenti  and  if  they  did  identify  themsdves  with  the  n» 
▼olutionary  societies,  they  very  soon  discoTcred  their  lolly 
and  futility,  and  withdrew  from  them.' 

The  older  generations,  the  refugees  of  the  thirties, 
represented  by  such  men  as  Gustav  K<)rner  ("Der  graue 
Gustav"),  Fiiedrich  Munch,  and  others  did  not  count- 
enance the  movement  from  the  beginning,  and  their  con* 
servatism  had  a  salutary  effect.  At  succeeding  conventions^ 
and  there  followed  several,  such  as  that  of  1854  in  Gin- 
dnnati,  platCorms  were  adopted  in  which  the  opposition 
to  slavery  became  the  main  plank^  together  with  defensive 
measures  against  the  Know-nothing  movement.  These  two 
principles,  and  particularly  the  first,  became  the  leading 
subjects  for  discussion  by  the  Germans  in  the  epoch 
immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

27ie  Socialist  Labor  Parti/  arul  the  Social  Democratic  Party 

Socialism  in  American  politics  has  been  most  thorough- 
ly under  German  influence.'  Before  the  Civil  War,  and 

*  For  an  useoiint  of  the  MToIaUonaiy  societies,  their  idttM  and  doings,  of. 

T.  S.  Baker,  America  as  the  Political  Utopia  of  Young  Oermnnij,  Americana 
Germanica,  roL  i,  pp.  62-102.  (1897.)  Cf.  also  Der  deuUchg  Pionier,  Tola. 
Tii  and  riii. 

'  For  a  IkUuj  of  the  subject,  oee  tho  IblloiriDg  mnki ;  MMria  Hillqait, 
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beginning  about  18ti8,  the  movement  was  begun  and 
confined  almost  entirely  to  German  immigraDts,  mainly  of 
the  working-class.  The  real  founder  was  Wilhelm  Wei^ 
lingy  bom  at  Magdeburg  in  1806,  a  man  of  magnetio 
penonaliiy  and  great  ability  as  a  speaker  and  writer/  As 
a  journeyman-tailor  he  became  widely  acquainted  in 
European  cities,  and  in  the  forties  was  the  most  influen- 
tial figure  in  the  numerous  colonies  of  German  workmen 
iu  tlie  capitals  of  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  type, 
the  Utopian  critic  of  society,  and  the  modern  aggressive 
reionner.  Weitling  was  invited  to  America  in  l^G  by 
a  group  ol  German  Free-Soilers,  who  desired  him  to  take 
chaige  of  their  journal,  the  Volkstribuu,'*  the  publica* 
tion  of  which  was  suspended,  however,  before  his  arrivaL 
A  year  later,  when  rumors  of  revolufaon  came  from 
German  J;  Weitling  returned  to  take  part,  but  after  the 
collapse  of  Liberty's  cohorts,  he  appeared  again  in  New 
York,  now  actively  engaged  in  advocating  social  reforms. 
The  Central  Committee  of  United  Trades  was  organized  • 
in  New  York  in  1850,  consisting  of  delegates  of  labor 
organizations,  representing  about  twenty-five  hundred 
members.  The  Kepublik  der  Arbeiter,"  a  weekly  paper, 
in  1851  became  the  organ  of  the  movement;  their  mass 

Histfiry  of  Sfmnlism  in  the  United  States  (Funk  and  Wa;:^n.alls  ("ompanv, 
1903;  ;  Hermann  bchldter,  Die  An/imge  der  deuUchen  ArbeUerbewtgung  in 
Amenka  (Stattgart,  1907) ;  A.  SMtotim  v«m  WftltenhanMn,  Der  Moderns 
Soekdismui  m  den  Veremigten  Staatm  (1680);  R.  T.  Ely,  The  Labor  Move- 
ment in  America  (1886),  and  Socialism  and  Social  Reform  (1894)  ;  F.  A. 
Sorge,  Die  Arheiterhewegwg  m  den  Verem^ften  i^aaten,  1S67~1S77  (Neue 
Z«it,  DO.  13, 1891-1892). 

1  The  WMeukua^mUAmMh$iDmHen»Meit,wkmutmi9em 
mB),  1830 ;  The  OumaUkt  ef  Harmanif  and  F^reeiam  (OarwUien  der  Bar* 
monie  und  FreikeU),  1812 ;  Evangel  qfa  Poor  Sinner  (Beangeiem  der  euwm 
sunder),  im. 
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meetingB  and  pamphlets  attracted  ilie  attention  of  the 
American  piesBi  and  enlkted  the  cooperation  of  workbg- 
men  of  other  nationaHties.  Of  great  importance  in  the  hia* 

tory  of  socialism  in  the  United  States  is  the  first  national 
convention  of  German  workniun,  in  Pliiladelpliia,  called 
together  by  the  "  Repuhlik,  "  October  22-28.  Ten  leading 
cities  of  the  East  find  West  and  forty- two  organizations  were 
represented.  Weitliug's  favorite  idea  of  the  exchange 
bank "  was  indorsed,  an  institution  in  which  each  pro- 
ducer could  deposit  his  product  in  the  central  depot,  and 
receive  in  exchange  a  paper  certificate  of  equivalent  value, 
which  would  enable  him  to  purchase,  up  to  its  face  value, 
any  articles  at  cost  in  tiie  hank  store.  The  idea  of  indua* 
tries  cooperating  in  support  of  the  institution  was  tiie 
original  part  of  the  scheme.  But  Weitling  provoked 
antagonism  by  his  irritating  self-assertion,  and  withdrew 
from  public  life,  accepting  a  position  as  clerk  in  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration.  The  "AUgememer  Arbeiterbund  " 
declined  until,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifties,  new  life  was 
infused  by  Joseph  Weydemeyer,  a  personal  friend  of  the 
great  socialists  Marx  and  Engels  in  Germany,  and  an 
ardent  student  of  scientific  socialism.  Weydemeyer  strove 
to  introduce  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  into  the  Worb- 
ingmen's  League,  delivering  many  lectures  in  German 
and  in  English.  The  league  made  the  mistake  in  1858  of 
electing  to  the  editorship  of  its  new  weekly  magazine,  the 
^'Social  Republic"  ("Soziale  Republik"),  the  well-known 
revolutionist  and  j^olitical  visionary,  Gnstav  Struve,  under 
whose  influence  the  leagrne  ajrain  declined. 

During  the  same  period  an  influence  toward  the  spread 
of  socialistic  doctrines  were  the  Turner  organizations, 
which  were  primarily  gymnastic  or  athletic  organizations, 
but,  as  in  Germany  also,  always  had  political  lean- 
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ingg.^  The  Tumm  affiliated  ^ritli  the  Fiee-Soil  Parly,  and 
sabsequently  became  membera  of  the  new-born  Bepublican 

Party ;  some  of  the  organizations  expected  some  time  to 
form  an  independent  Socialist  Party  iu  the  Uuited  States. 
In  1850,  the  same  year  that  the  convention  of  the  ^*  All- 
gemeiner  Arbeiterbnnd "  was  called  hy  Weitling,  the 
Tamers  met  and  organized  the  Vereinigte  Xuruvereine 
Nordamerikas/'  the  name  of  which  was  changed  the  f<^ 
lowing  year  to  "Soeialistischer  Tumerbund."  A  "  Com* 
maniBt  Glab  "  was  organized  in  New  Yoik  in  1857,  whose 
principles  were  more  philoeophical  than  reformatoiy  or 
aggressiTe.'  Thej  attracted  pnblie  attention  in  1858, 
when  they  arranged  a  brilliant  commemoration  festival  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848 ;  at  the  mass  meeting,  which  was 
attended  hy  all  national  elements,  F.  A.  Sorge  and  hr, 
Kamm  spoke  for  the  Germans. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  was  one  of  the  demands  of  all 
German  socialistic  societies,  and  when  the  war  became 
imminent,  they  volunteered  in  such  nnmbeie  as  to  destroy 
all  other  interests.  The  Turners  from  eyery  quarter/' 
lays  Professor  Ely,  responded  to  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops,  some  of  the  unions  sending  more  tiuui  one  half  of 
their  numbers.  In  New  York  they  organized  a  complete 
regiment  in  a  few  days,  and  in  many  places  they  sent  one 
or  more  companies.  There  were  three  companies  in  the 
First  Missouri  Regiment,  while  the  Seventeenth  consisted 
almost  altoirether  of  Turners.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  all  Turners  capable  of  bearing 
arms  took  part  in  the  war."  Others  prominent  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Socialists  that  took  part  on  the  Union  side  were 

1 A  more  detailed  wwootit  flf  thiiv  muk  ud  eitMift  wiU  be  given  below, 

in  Chapter  viii. 

*  Cr.  Schmter,  Deutsche  Arbeiterbetcegung  in  Amerika  {Der  Kommwiuien' 
Hub),  pp.  160-m 
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Joseph  Weydemeyer,  August  Willich  (member  of  the 
Communistic  League  of  London  with  Marx  and  Eiigel), 
both  of  whom  have  a  distinguished  war  record,  Robert 
Rosa  (Prussian  officer),  Fritz  Jacobi  (eloquent  member  of 
the  New  York  Communistic  Club),  Alois  Tillbach^  and 
Dr.  Beust,  all  of  whom  also  inspired  others  with  their  ex- 
ample. The  war  so  much  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  social- 
ists that  no  further  steps  in  the  moToment  took  place 
imta  1867. 

The  next  period  of  tiie  socialistic  movement  was  one 
of  organization,  and  it  stood  under  the  guidance  of  the 

International  Workingmen's  Association  (popularly  known 
as  the  "  Literiiatiooai"),  organized  at  London,  lu  1864. 
Almost  every  revolutionary  society  of  Europe  had  a  repre- 
sentative at  that  time  in  London,  prominent  among  whom 
were  the  Italian  patriot  Mazzini,  and  the  Germaus  Fred- 
erick Engels,  and  Karl  Marz^  the  father  of  modern  social- 
ism. The  latter^s  draft  of  a  constitution  and  declaration  of 
principles  was  accepted.  The  platform^  induded  the  priu* 
eiple  that  the  emancipation  of  the  working^lass  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  working-class  itself,  and  that  their 
emancipation  would  depend  upon  the  solidarity  ol  the 
various  branches  of  labor  cooperating  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. The  "International"  established  a  direct  influence 
in  the  United  States  by  tlie  founding  of  "sections  '  in 
New  YorkCit}'  (1868),  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  Most 
of  the  original  members  were  Germans,  but  after  1871  the 
sections  grew  to  thirty  or  more,  and  the  number  of  en- 
foUed  members  to  about  five  tlmusand,  composed  also  of 
Americans  and  Europeans  of  all  nations.  The  leading 
spirit  of  the  American  sections  of  the  ^^International'' 

^  It  ia  reprodaoed  in  ao  abstract  bj  Hilk^oiti  Hutory  oj  Socialism  in  tht 
Uwitti  Suaa,  pp.  ITS  ft 
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■was  F.  A.  Sorge,  the  general  secretary,  a  "  Forty-eighter,'* 
friend  and  co-worker  of  Marx  and  En<j^els.  The  "  Interna- 
tional "  also  exerted  au  influence  indirectly  through  the 
National  Labor  Union,  which  had  grown  up  on  American 
soil  independently,  in  consequence  of  labor  agitation  and 
organization.  At  the  fiist  conveutioxi^  hdd  in  fialtimore^ 
in  1866,  to  unite  organized  labor,  a  German  soeialist  of 
the  Laasallean  achooli  Edward  Sohlegel,  refoesentiDg  the 
German  Workingmen'a  Aaaociation  of  OlaisBgo,  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  formation  of  an  independent  poCt* 
ical  labor  party.  Although  his  suggestion  was  not  carried 
into  effect,  Schlegel's  eloquent  address  made  so  deep  an 
impresbiuii  on  the  delegates  that  they  elected  \um  Wce- 
president-at-large  in  "  appreciation  of  his  views  and  abil- 
ities."* The  plan  of  forming^  a  political  labor  party  out  of 
the  National  Labor  Union  was  taken  up  by  the  American, 
William  H.  Sylvia,  but  he  died  (18G9)  before  he  could 
give  his  Labor  Reform  Party  a  solid  foundation.  The 
Labor  Reform  Party  was  supported  by  the  Grerman  tradea- 
nnions  in  New  York  City  through  their  organ^  the  ^  Ap- 
heiter  Union/'  This  paper  published  the  proceedings  of 
the  "  International,"  and  during  Br.  Adolph  Douai's  editor- 
ship, came  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  social- 
ism. Douai'  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  political 

>  Hillquit,  p.  184. 

*  Danit  bora  in  Altenbofg,  Gmiiuuij,  in  1819,  reMived  n  aaoeUnt 
•dneation  preparing  him  for  the  career  of  teaeher.  Taking  an  aotiTe  part  Ui 

the  revolution  of  1848,  be  was  imprisoned,  and  soon  after  emigrated,  arriving 
in  Texas  in  1852.  lie  founded  a  sinnll  paper  at  San  Antonio,  for  winch  he  did 
all  the  work  himself  often  working  one  hundred  hours  a  week.  Sinoe  the 
paper  was  devoted  to  the  oaiiM  of  abolition,  Donai  waa  oompelled  to  hWf 
after  a  thfaa  jMwa'  ■tmggla,  daiiiig  wbieb  be  ndfered  many  poMosCioM. 
The  negroes  of  Texas  always  kept  him  in  grateful  memory,  and  in  1868  sent 
him  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  with  the  following  annonncement  in  bold  type  : 
*'  This  paper,  edited  and  set  by  negroes,  is  being  printed  on  the  same  press 
from  wbieb  Pr.  Doosi  for  tlis  first  time  adfooatod  tbe  ema&oipatiuii  of  thm 
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refugees  ci  1848>  aod  rabaequent  to  his  editonhip  of  the 
^  Arbeiter  Union/'  became  one  of  the  leading  exponents 
of  the  socialism  of  Marx  in  the  United  States,  in  the 

capacity  of  editor  ol  tiie  "New  Yorker  Yolkszeitung/' 
1878-1888. 

After  several  preliminary  steps  in  organization,  a  poli- 
tical party  representing  Marxian  socialism,  held  its  second 
convention  in  December,  1877,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
and  adopted  the  name,  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  North 
America  "  (its  first  name  was  Workii^^man's  Party  ")« 
Tbe^'SodalisI"  (editor,  J.  P.  McDonnell),  the  "Sozial 
Demokrat"  (editor,  C.  Conaett),  and  the  ''Vorbote'' 
(editor,  Harbinger)  were  to  be  the  official  organs  of  tiie 
party,  and  A.  Douai  was  to  be  made  assistant  editor  of 
all  three  papers.*  For  twenty  years  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  lemaiiied  the  dominant  factor  in  the  socialist  move- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  membership  was  mostly 
foreign,  largely  German,  and,  feeling  the  inelTectiveneBS 
of  such  a  condition,  the  party  strove  consistently  to  Amer> 
icanize  itself.  Two  plans  of  action  were  adopted,  one  to  seek 
influence  with  the  labor  uniona,  tiie  other  to  go  direotiy  to 
the  polls  as  an  independent  party.  The  former  involved  the 

npj^rrvp«  in  Texng.  Let  this  serve  him  a?  a  tokon  oi  gr-ilitude  of  the  colored 
raco  that  thcj  preserve  tiie  memor/  of  his  o&ortM  iur  their  freedom."  Hill- 
quit,  p.  191. 

>  Between  1876  and  1877  aboat  twentj-ftmr  papan  mippovtod  Am  putys 

of  these,  eight  were  in  the  English  language  (one  a  daily,  seven  weeklies), 
fourteen  were  printed  in  German  (seven  of  thr>m  dailies  —  Chicago  Sozialitt 
tuid  Chicago  VoUazeiiung^  Voiktstimme  den  Weiietis  (St.  LoaiA);  Neue  Zeit 
(Loonville);  Fliiladelpliia  To^KMott;  VanagrU  (Newark) ;  OiUb  VtiUcMaatung 
(Cindniiati).  Tiie  Bohemiuu  Md  Ihe  SoudinaviMM  eaeh  had  a  mekly 
socialistic  paper.  In  1878  a  new  daily,  ibe  Nem  Yorker  Volkszeitung,  was 
established  in  the  interests  of  socialism  and  trades-unions.  With  hrilliant 
editors  sneh  as  Alexander  Jonas,  Dr.  Douai,  and,  at  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Hafmaiiii  SeUOIar,  tbe  Volkimitung  at  owe  MRHMd  Ibe  hidMririp  og  tto 
■oeialirt  fDOftnanfti  and  liaa  kept  it  to  tiM  pwaant  day. 
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danger  of  die  Ion  o£  ihe  party's  sooialifltie  principles,  the 

latter,  because  of  the  ridiculously  small  vote  gained  at  the 
polls,  seemed  to  prove  that  their  efforts  would  be  useless. 
During  the  crusades  ao^ainst  tlio  socialists  in  Germany  in 
1878,  following  the  attempted  assassination  o£  the  Emperor 
William  I,  a  number  of  recruits  came  to  America,  reviring 
somewhat  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  SociaHst  Labor 
Party.  In  1881  the  Social  Bemocratio  Party  of  Gennany 
( vhich  drove  Biamarck  into  the  adoption  of  the  beneficent 
compnlBory  insurance  laws  against  accident,  invalidisn, 
etc.),  sent  two  representatives  to  America  to  acquaint 
German- Americans  with  the  conditions  existing  under 
the  severe  anti-socialist  laws.  The  men  chosen  were  two 
socialist  deputies  in  the  German  Keichstag^  Louis  Viereck  * 
and  F«  W.  Fritsohe,  popular  speakersy  who  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  large  aodiences  at  mass  meetings  held  in 
New  Yorky  Boston,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Milwaakee, 
Chicago,  and  other  cities.  The  tour  of  the  German  de* 
puties,  though  that  had  not  been  the  purpose,  revived 
considerably  the  public  interest  in  the  socialistic  theories. 
But  when  the  foreigners  had  departed,  the  party  again 
lost  enthusiasm. 

At  this  time  anarchism,  the  denial  of  all  social  pro- 
gress, appeared  in  the  United  States,  as  a  great  danger 
to  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  Any  organization  of  society, 
even  if  based  upon  absolute  equality,  is  to  anarchism  as 
baneful  as  centralized  power,  for  it  interferes  with  the 
exercise  of  unchecked  personal  liberty,  and  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  individual.  John  Most  (born  at  Augs- 
burg in  184:0)  appeared  on  the  scene  in  1882,  a  "martyr" 
of  the  cause,  having  just  completed  a  sixteen  montha' 

*  Tbe  pgtiBPt  «ditor  (and  fonndw)  of  fhe  montlilj  jonnuil,  Der  dmUdke 
Vorkllmp/er,  ManaHtd^/ir  dem$tki  Kultwr  m  AmeHka,  (New  York.) 
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lentenoa  at  hard  labor  in  London  for  an  article  in  his 
paper  eongiatalatiug  the  Nihilists  on  the  assassination  of 

Alexander  11.  From  his  infancy  fate  had  always  been 
against  iiim,  casting  him  about  from  a  cruel  stepmother 
to  a  worse  employerj  forcing  him  to  struggle  linrd  for  an 
education,  then,  when  inspired  with  the  socuilistic  prin- 
ciples of  the  International/'  throwing  him  into  prison 
successively  in  Austria,  Saxony,  Fhusia,  and  England. 
With  all  the  greater  foree  did  he  flourish  the  torch  of 
anarchy  and  hurl  his  threats  at  society.  He  now  started 
a  reyolntionaiy  hlaze  from  eity  to  city  bef ofe  enthusiastio 
aoass  meetings  in  the  United  States.  The  resolt  was  a 
convention  at  Pittsburg  in  1883,  a  proclamation  of  com- 
mu-iiistic  anarcliism,"  and  the  formation  of  a  central  group 
at  Chicaofo.  Then  came  the  Haymarket  tragedy  in  188G 
as  a  great  calamity  for  the  anarchists.  It  was  during  a 
period  of  strikes  and  labor  agitation.  The  initiative  of 
George  A.  Schilling  had  caused  the  organization  of  the 
Eight  Honr  Association  of  Chicago,  and  the  ablest  orators 
of  the  anarchists  had  become  the  most  popnlar  speakers 
adyoeating  this  moy ement.  The  police  foree  had  infuriated 
the  mob  by  a  wanton  destruction  of  the  lives  of  six  or 
more  strikers,  which  was  followed  by  Spies's  proclamation 
of  revenge,  and  a  mass  meeting  at  night  in  the  Haymarket. 
After  the  speeches  were  over,  and  the  crowd  for  the  most 
part  dispersed,  the  blundering  pohce  made  an  attack  on 
those  remaining,  when  from  an  adjoining  alley  a  bomb 
was  thrown  by  some  person  unknown.  It  may  have  been 
done  by  some  one  to  revenge  the  murders  committed  by 
the  policemen*  The  explosion  of  the  bomb  caused  the 
death  of  one  policeman  and  the  woundiag  of  many  more. 
An  indiscriminate  fixing  began  at  once,  as  a  result  of 
which  seven  policemen  were  killed  and  about  obcfy  woonded. 
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while  on  the  hboieie'  aide  four  were  IdUed  and  about 
fifty  wounded.  The  entire  bkme  fell  apon  ihe  anarchute, 

and  the  grand  jury  indieted  the  leading  members,  August 

Spies  (German),  Albeit  R.  Parsons  (native  American), 
Samuel  Fielden  (English),  Adolph  Fischer  (German), 
Michael  Schwab  (German),  George  Engel  (German), 
Louis  liingg  (Grerman  name),  0.  W.  Neebe  (native  Amer- 
ican), R.  Schnaubelt  (German  name)^  and  William  Seli- 
ger  (?)  for  the  murder  of  the  policeman  who  was  killed  by 
the  bomb.  Of  these  Sohnaabelt  escaped,  Seliger  pioved  tiie 
Judas  of  the  company,  turned  state's  evidenoci  and  was 
granted  isununity.  The  public  damored  for  the  lives  of 
die  anarchists,  the  press  advocated  it,  and  after  a  farcical 
trial,  in  which  absolutely  no  participation  in  the  throwing 
of  the  bomb  could  be  proved  against  any  one  of  the  an- 
archists (three  of  them  had  not  been  at  the  Hay  market 
meeting  at  all),  the  court  foiuid  tlioui  guilty  of  murder 
and  sentenced  them  to  death.'  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  dismissed  the  appeal  on 
the  ground  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdietion  in  the  matter. 
Spies,  Parsons,  Fischer,  and  Engel  were  hanged  in  Novum-, 
ber,  1887,  Schwab  and  Fielden  appealed  to  the  governor, 
and  their  sentences  were  oommuted  to  life  imprisonment.* 
Though  the  trial  of  the  anarchists  was  the  grossest  trav- 
esty on  justice  ever  perpetrated  in  an  American  court,"* 
stiU  the  anarchists  had  been  most  violent  in  their  revolu- 

*  Exoepi  MmIm,  wild  wm  Moteneed  to  ioipriacNiiiwiit  in  tiie  pMdtonUuj, 

for  fifteen  years. 

'  Six  years  later  Governor  Altgeld  granted  an  absolute  pardon  to  Fielden, 
Neebe,  and  Schwab,  ou  the  grounds  that  **  the  jndge  was  biased,  the  jury 
packed,  the  defendants  not  proven  ^ilty,  the  trial  illegaL"  Th«  NalumaL 
Cyclopoedia  of  AmmoKH  Biography,  vol.  zi,  p.  6L 
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tionary  a^tation,  and  were  felt  to  have  been  a  menace  to 
society.  Such  prompt  and  sweeping  punishment  cut  away 
the  very  roots  of  anarchism  in  this  country,  and  the  good 
effect  was  also  felt  by  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  who  were 
rid  of  their  daDgmiuiiiteriial  enemy.  The  further  histoiy 
of  the  latter  party  iliowed  a  struggle  between  two  factioosy 
the  one  advocating  alliance  with  labor  unions  and  attempt- 
ing to  fofin  an  independent  political  parly  in  spite  of  de* 
feat  at  the  polls^  the  other,  conservative,  arg  upon  the 
futility  of  entering  the  political  field,  reseutmg  American- 
ization,  and  counseling  refusal  to  vote  with  any  party 
until  the  time  should  be  ii})e  for  their  socialistic  tiieories. 
The  former  faction  entered  various  alliances  at  different 
times  until  they  formed  a  permanent  union  with  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  of  which  the  labor  leader  Eugene  V. 
Debs  and  the  German  socialist  Victor  L.  Be^er^  were  the 
principal  organizera.  This  party  after  the  union  was  renamed 
the  Socialist  Party,  though  in  some  states  the  name  Social 
Bemocratic  Party  lemains  in  use.  The  other  £Mtion  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  PMy  remained  conservative,  and  re> 
tained  the  name  Socialist  Labor  Party. 

Of  the  two,  the  Socialist  Party  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls,  securing  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  votes  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1DU2, 
while  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  received  only  about  fifty 
thousand.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  party  was  almost 
as  successful  as  the  Free  Soil  Pariy  in  1848,  which  got 
about  three  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  elected  a  number 
of  congressmen,  the  Socialist  Party,  being  too  well  distiib: 

*  Victor  L.  Berger,  of  German  parentage,  waa  born  in  Aastria  in  1860. 
B«  has  bMn  editor  of  Iki  MilwinikM  Dttilif  Vonmtrt$  maam  U98,  and  btt 
baan  mitiriaf  in  Ut  •ffocto  towfMii*  tlw  Sotiiil  Dtmoovilfo  Puty.  Hit 
partj  has  heen  very  luooMiM  ill  WtMOOnn,  Iwlding  eightoH  offiOM  ill  th* 
State  ia  1907.  fiecger  it  T«v]r  popolw  in  Milvanka** 
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nted  over  tiie  whole  oountcy^  baa  never  beim  lepieBenied 

in  Confess/  The  party  has  been  moresnoeemfol  in  local 

politics,  clectijii;  its  candidates  for  iiiayoi-  iu  the  Massachu- 
setts jjhoe-towDs  of  Brockton  aud  Haverhill ;  also  in  Sheboy- 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  Anaconda,  Montana.  Councilraen  and 
aldermen  were  elected  in  a  number  of  towns  in  Massachu- 
setta,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kansas, 
lova,  Indiana,  Montana,  and  Coloiadoi  and  it  seems  there- 
fore, that  the  Socialist  Party  is  to  prove  its  usefulness  first 
in  municipal  reform. 

I9aHonal  Germav^Ameriean  JJliaiux 

Within  the  last  decades  the  Germans  have  made  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  uniting  all  the  German  clubs  of  the 
United  States,  whether  social,  musifal  g-ymnastic,  military, 
or  political,  into  one  large  national  organization.  The 
movement  began  in  the  original  home  of  Germanism,  the 
state  of  Pennsylvaniay  and  in,  its  ancient  stronghold,  Phil- 
adelphia,  where  a  union  of  all  the  German  societies  of  the 
state  was  effected  in  the  year  1899.  Since  then  the  organ- 
ization has  grown  into  tiie  so-called  National  German* 
American  AllianoCy"  which  indndes  societies  of  eveiy  city, 
state,  and  territory  of  the  tJnited  States  where  there  is 
a  German  population.  The  membership  is  about  a  million 
and  a  half,  A  platform  adopted  at  one  of  the  early  con- 
ventions of  the  society  plainly  states  the  purposes  of 
the  organization.  They  are  as  follows :  To  increase  the 
feeling  of  unity  in  the  German  element  of  the  United 
States ;  to  pursue  worthy  aims  which  do  not  run  counter 
to  good  citizenship ;  to  oppose  nativistie  influences ;  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  cordiality  between  America  and  the 
Fatherland ;  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  German  im- 

<  Cf.  Hiii^uit,  ppy  au  ff. 
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nugmtioni  and  tihidr  Inflnenon  in  Ametiea.  The  purpose 

is  not  to  found  a  German  state  within  the  United  States, 
or  to  meddle  with  party  politics,  yet  to  defend  principles, 
even  if  they  be  in  the  political  field.  QuestionH  of  religion 
are  to  be  excluded.  The  German  language  is  recommended 
for  introduction  into  the  public  schools  ;  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  body  (a  sound  mind  must  dwell  in  a  aouDd 
body),  gymnastic  work.  Public  schools  are  to  be  divoteed 
from  politics  and  to  be  totally  removed  from  political  in- 
flnences.  Germans  are  exhorted  to  become  nataxalized  ci^ 
izens  as  soon  as  possible,  and  never  to  fail  in  or  neglect 
their  duties  as  Toters.  Opposition  is  to  be  made  against  laws 
which  put  needless  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
rights  of  citizenship  (character  and  repatatiun  to  stand 
above  the  ability  to  answer  test  questions).  Opposition  is 
planned  against  restriction  of  the  immigration  of  Euro- 
peans in  good  health,  with  the  exception  o£  the  criminal 
dass.  The  repeal  of  laws  which  mn  coonter  to  the  mod- 
em spirit  is  to  be  striven  for,  viz.,  such  as  restrict  free 
communication  (Sondaj  laws)  and  the  personal  liberty  of 
the  citizen  (prohibition  legislation).  Additional  aims  are: 
the  cnltivation  of  German  influence  and  liteiature  bj 
means  of  schools,  kctnres,  etc.;  investigation  of  the  Grer* 
dkuih'  share  m  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  peace 
and  war,  together  ^vith  all  [iliases  of  German-American  act- 
ivity. Such  rire  the  inaiii  features  of  the  platform  of  the 
German-American  Alliance.  The  object  on  the  whole  is 
to  preserve  and  unite  what  is  best  in  German  culture  and 
character,  and  devote  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  adopted 
country.  The  principle^  therefore,  which  Carl  Schurz  and 
Friedrich  Munch  announced  for  the  Germans  in  America 
—  namely,  that  they  become  American  citizens  as  quickly 
as  possible^  widiout,  however^  losing  their  cultiue  and 
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oliataeter — has  won'  in  bnr  own  day*  Hie  old  Cantestio 
Bebemra  of  building  sepaisto  Gennan  ^tes,  or  inflneno- 

ing  American  politics  for  selfish  interests,  have  been  buried 
forever.  Germany  also  recognizes  this  fact,  but  she  may 
console  herself  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  people  by 
taking  pride  in  their  achievements  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  present  outline  of  the  Grennan  influence  in 
American  politics,  it  has  been  shown  that,  while  the  Ger- 
^man  element  bad  little  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the 
•Gonstitntton  of  the  United  States^  it  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  defense  and  deyelopment  of  the  republican 
fuim  of  government  which  the  Constitution  founded.  In 
all  the  important  political  issues  that  have  been  ju  ogress- 
ive  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  German  element  has 
been  influential:  (1)  the  abolition  of  slavery;  (2)  the 
reform  o£  the  civil  service;  (3)  the  upholding  of  the 
Bonnd^money  standard ;  (4)  parity  reforms ;  (5)  peace  con* 
gresses;  (6)  questions  of  personal  liberty;  (7)  inde- 
pendent Yoting.  Some  of  the  typical  German  figures 
in  American  politics  haye  been:  Carl  Schnrz,  Francis 
Lieber,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  William  Bouck,  Philipp 
Dorschheimer,  Friedrich  Munch,  J.  A.  Wagoner,  Gustav 
Schleicher,  Michael  Hahn.  A  list  of  United  States  con- 
gressmen bom  in  Germany,  and  a  partial  list  of  recent 
congressmen  of  German  descent  was  given  to  illustrate 
the  large  German  representation  in  American  public  life. 
The  Socialist  Party  tiirongbont  its  bistoiy  has  been  tinder 
(Serman  influence,  and  has  shown  usefulness  in  mnnicipal 
reform  movements.  The  platform  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can Alliance  is  typical  of  the  patriotic  and  progressive 
attitude  taken  by  the  German  element  in  regard  to  the 
nation  s  best  interests. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THS  QEBMAN  INFLUENCE  ON  EDUCATION  IN  THS 

VNIT£D  BTAXB8 

lotrodactorj  —  i  our  periods :  (1)  1683-1800:  German  sobools  and  teacb- 
«n  in  die  dghtoMth  Aantety ;  FntaUia  GoUagt,  LaasMtor,  Fbniuyl- 
iFBiub — (2)  1800-18SB:  American  studenta  at  German  aniTersitiei ; 
Ticknor  and  Everett ;  Cogswell  and  the  Round  Hill  Sohool,  North- 
ampton, Mas&acbusetta  ;  influence  of  Pestalozzi  and  Felleiiber^r  ;  Beck 
and  FoUen  —  (3)  lii25-1876  :  first  professorship  of  German  at  Harvard, 
IflSB— YmIow  GtmiMi  inflntnees  ;  reports  of  Griioam»  BmIm,  Stoira, 
y.  CboHB— TIm  state  uuwisitiM— EdncstiMnl  tsri-fal  piodoosd  by 
Horace  Mann ;  his  travels  in  Germany,  and  reports  —  Normal  schools ; 
Henry  Barnard  —  Herbartian  doctrines  —  Cornell  University,  tcebnical 
education;  sobools  of  forestry  —  (4)  1876  to  present  time  :  Johns  Hop- 
kins Uuversiiy,  gndnate  studies  —  Gsnnan  nnivezsity  system  tna^ 
planted — The  Gotdbii  eleinent  represented  in  university  faonlties — 
Tb*  kiatUrgarten  —  Plan  of  a  Gerauui  ssinidAiy  at  Philippsburg  — 
German  private  schools  —  Teachin|5^  of  German  in  the  United  States 
—  Union  of  teachers  —  Reform  in  modern  language  teaching —  Voca» 
tional  teaohing  —  German  ideals  of  higher  sdottstioB. 

Thb  German  inflnence  on  edacation  in  tlie  United  States 
has  been  profound.  While  the  German  element  Hying  ixt 

this  country  has  been  active  in  the  progressive  educational 
morements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nevertheless  the 
greater  part  in  establishing  German  methods  in  American 
education  has  been  done  by  the  Americans  tliemselves. 
Though  living  under  the  spell  of  English  and  French  tra< 
ditions;  they  went  all  over  Europe  in  search  of  the  best 
models  for  their  educational  institutions^  and  found  them 
in  Germanj.  The  basis  and  the  snperstructuze  of  our 
American  educational  system,  the  elementary  school,  in- 
elusiTe  of  the  kmdergarten,  and  the  university,  were  ere* 
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ated  under  Germaii  influence.  The  college  has  been  fash* 

ioned  after  the  English  pattern,  with  adaptations;  the 
secondary  schools  have  been  under  various  influences^ 
partly  German. 

In  presenting  the  history  of  German  educational  influ- 
enceS;  it  is  convenient  to  mark  off  four  chronological  per- 
iods: (1)  the  eighteenth  century;  (2)  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  eentniy ;  (3)  the  second  and  third  quarters 
'  of  the  nineteenth  oentoij;  (4)  from  1876  to  the  prasent 
time.  The  first  and  second  are  hardly  to  he  considered 
periods  of  influence ;  in  the  firsts  German  schools  existed 
primarily  for  the  Germans  tfaemselTes,  with  slight  influ- 
ence only  on  other  elements  of  the  population  ;  within  the 
second  came  the  dawn  of  interest  in  tluno;s  German  and 
the  beginning  of  tiic  exodus  of  American  students  to  the 
German  universities.  The  date  1825  is  chosen  for  the  be- 
ginoiog  of  the  third  pehod,  because  in  that  year  the  first 
appointment  of  a  pr^essor  of  German  took  place  at  an 
American  college.  Harvard  leading  in  the  movement.  The 
next  fifty  years  were  the  formative  period  in  the  building 
of  the  American  educational  system,  and  German  influx 
ences  increased  until  they  reached  the  high-water  mark 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  eentnry,  when  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  187(> 
the  German  university  was  transplanted  to  American  soil. 

First  period:  the  eighteenth  century 

The  earliest  instance  of  intellectual  exchange  between 
Germany  and  New  England  was  the  correspondence 
of  Cotton  Mather  and  August  Hermann  Franeke.  The 
Boston  theologfian  in  1709  sent  a  collection  of  one  hun^ 
dred  and  sixty  books  and  tracts  on  pietbm  to  Halle,  and 
also  several  sums  of  money  collected  in  support  of  the 
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philanthropic  work  of  the  German  reformer.  Francke'a 
reply  was  a  Latin  letter  of  sixty-nine  pages,  describing 
fiilly  the  work  of  the  Halle  institutions.  Cotton  Mather 
at  once  printed  an  appreciative  account  of  Francke's  work 
(^'Noncia  hona  terra  longinqoa  and  planned  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  nmilar  institution  in  MassachusettB. 
The  epistolary  intercourse  between  New  England  and 
Gmiany  was  oontbned  for  another  generation,  for  the 
sons  of  Cotton  Mather  and  Aogust  Hermann  Francke 
continued  the  correspondence.  Francke's  example  unquee* 
tionahlj  had  an  influence  on  the  establishment  of  Bethesda 
Colleg-e  in  Savannah,  Geororia,  by  George  Whitefield,  who 
planned  this  "  Orphan-Hume,"  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Francke.  "  God  can  help  us  in 
Georgia/'  he  writes  in  1742,  as  well  as  he  helped  Pro- 
fessor Franck(e)  in  Germany."  * 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  schools  of  the  Germans 
were  parochiaL  The  religious  denominations  commonly 
took  care  of  ^e  schooling  of  their  children,  and  the  min- 
isters were  commonly  the  teachers.  This  was  true  through- 
out PennsyWania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolines,  and 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  teachers  were  imported  from  Ger- 
many ;  when  no  minister  could  be  secured,  teachers  often 
served  also  as  readers  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  sermons,  and 
many  of  them,  as  Ulmer  in  Maine,  Schley  in  Mar^^land, 
Holzklo  in  Virginia,  Arndt  in  North  Carolina,  were  the 
leading  spirits  of  their  colonies.  In  the  parochial  schools 
the  German  language  was  taught,  frequently  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  English.'  But  that  was  by  no  means  a  com- 

*  Kqiio  Fmieke,  Cottom  MaAtr  and  August  Rtmmm  JVonefa^  Hanmd 
StudkM,  voL     pp.  06-67.  Cf.  alio  Knuo  Fnadbe,  Awnerieema  OemameOf 

*  Undoubtedly  the  oae  of  the  Germaa  laogiiage  more  th&o  any  otiier  eir- 
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ffion  practiee.  In  those  mAj  dayd  reading  aod  writing 

formed  the  basis  of  an  education  ;  to  be  well  grounded  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  hand,  gained 
admittance  anywhere,  including  ilie  legislatures.  Among 
the  German  teachers  there  were  some  who  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  their  BonouDdings,  men  of  German  uni- 
Tersiiy  training  who  compared  favorably  with  the  best 
scholars  of  their  time.  Such^  for  instanoey  was  Franz  Dan- 
iel Pastoriusy  the  founder  of  Germantowni  the  friend  of 
William  Penn.  He  was  the  first  German  teacher  in  Amer- 
ica, serving  in  the  Eiiglisli  Quaker  ScLool  in  Philadelphia, 
1698-1700,  and  taking  charge  of  the  first  German  school, 
established  in  1702  in  the  Germantown  settleoient.  The 
latter  was  supported  in  part  by  scholars'  fees,  in  part  by 
voluntary  contributions^  and  possessed  two  features  that 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  histoiy  of  American 
schools, — it  was  ooedncationaly  and  it  added  a  night 
school  for  those  that  labored  during  the  day  or  were  too 
far  advanced  in  age  for  the  day  school.  The  personality 
and  achievements  of  Pabtorius  have  been  described  m  a 
previous  chapter.* 

Every  German  sect  had  its  schools, — the  Mennonites, 
for  instance,  as  early  as  1706  founded  an  institution  ivhere 
Christopher  Dock  afterward  educated  the  young.  This 
pioneer  teacher,  who  labored  devotedly  in  his  profession  for 
more  than  half  a  century  (1714-1771),  instituted  the  law 
of  love  in  place  of  the  rule  of  force  which  was  holding  un- 
disputed sway  in  all  contemporary  schools.  He  introduced 
the  blackboard  into  the  American  school  roum,  and  in 
1750  wrote,  though  with  diiliculty  persuaded  to  do  so,  his 

curnstanco  caused  the  rrproach  of  ig'noraDOe  hy  the  nritivc  ukiiient.     A  por 
ttou  tbat  does  not  speak  the  iauguage  of  the  Goantrj  liuentijr,  is  in  the  popu- 
kr  Mtltdntioii,  oaediMiktad. 
*  CI.  Volttme  ],  Chiptar  n,  pp.  48-40. 
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remarkable  book  on  school-teaching,  called  "  Schulord- 
nung-,"  and  printed  by  Cluistopher  Sauer.  Christopher 
Dock's  book  is  the  first  pedagogical  work  puhlislied  in 
America,  and  reveals  the  author's  beautiful  character  and 
iuA  insight  into  human  nature/  His  school  order  advised 
not  only  the  training  of  children  in  Qiext  studies,  but 
demanded  also  their  instruction  in  righteonsoess.  Morality^ 
oondncty  and  Beholanhip  were  the  order  in  whioh  these 
edaeational  elements  wero  instilled.  If  at  this  period  the 
three  R's  were  taught,  a  fourth,  religion,  was  never  omitted 
and  was  generally  placed  at  the  beginning.  The  Schwenk- 
felders  were  uuted  as  teachers  in  the  Tuiddle  uf  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  the  Moravians  estabiislied  schools  at 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  and  Lititz,  and  also  academies  for 
young  women,  which  were  patronized  by  the  native  as  well 
as  the  German  population,  and  drew  pupils  from  every  one 
of  the  colonies*  The  Lutheran  and  Reformed  German 
churchesy  heing  most  nnmerons,  naturally  estahlished  the 
most  schools  thronghont  the  territory  of  German  settle- 
ments. Muhlenhergand  Sdilatter^once  stadentsof  Francke 
at  Halle,  did  much  to  improve  the  schools.  But  even  earlier 
than  they,  between 1720 and  1740,  there  were  good  scholars, 
asBoehm,Wtiibz,Stiefel,lio('k,and  Leutbecker, all  teaching 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  of  them  of  good  German  training.* 
Christo])her  Sauer,  the  printer  and  publisher,  took  a  promi- 
nent interest  in  German  schools,  particularly  in  the  Union 
School^  the  Germantown  Academy,  founded  in  1761. 

X  Dr.  Martin  6.  Brombaugh,  superintendent  of  ■obools  in  Philadelphia, 
btt  collected  and  translated  the  works  of  Cbtiatopher  Dook,  with  a  slrateh 
ol  kb  life*  ftnd  illmttatkini  tkowingeomo  of  kit  tdiodl-rooai  fnrtiitim.  Pnb^ 

ISghed  hy  Lippincott  Company,  Phifaid«i^kia,  190e» 

'  Cf.  Learned,  Thf  Teaching  of  German  in  Penn,fylvania,  Americana  Oer- 
manica,  vol.  ii  (1898-18d9)i  no.  2,  p.  73.  Weisz  wa«  a  gntdoate  of  the  Uni' 
Teraitj  of  Heidelberg. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  was  interested  in  tlie  education  a£ 

the  Germans,  particularly  in  their  acquirement  of  theEng* 
lish  language.  His  motives  were  both  political  and  philan- 
thropical.  When  the  Philosophical  Sot u  ty  of  Philadelphia 
(founded  in  1743)  agitated  the  foundation  of  the  '^Public 
Academy  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  the  institution  that 
later  developed  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Frank* 
lin  designed  its  curricnlaniy  and  lecommended  the  study 
of  German  and  French,  besides  English.  The  Academy 
grew  into  a  college,  and  in  1754  the  trustees  appointed 
William  Creamer  (Kramer)  professor  of  the  French  and 
German  languages,  a  position  which  he  occupied  until  his 
retirement  in  1775.  Professor  Creamer  gave  iustructiuu  to 
a  very  large  number  of  students.* 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  AmeiioBn  on  record  who 
visited  a  (jerman  university.  It  happened  in  1766,  when 
the  American  philosopher  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Science  in  Gottingen,  while  on  a  trip  through 
Germany.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Gottingisehe  Oelehrte  An* 
zeig^en^  that  Benjamin  i'lanklin,  with  the  royal  English 
physit  ian  Pringle,  visited  Mr.  Hartmann  in  Hanover  in 
order  to  see  his  apparatus  for  electrical  experiments.  Frank- 
lin was  made  a  member  of  the  Gottingeu  learned  society/ 

1  It  is  noteworthy  thai  tlw  Snt  attompto  of  this  kind  at  Harvard  mud  the 

Univenitj  of  Virginia  were  not  at  once  so  successful.  They  were  made  in 
1825,  almost  spventy-fire  years  later.  Tlie  German  classes  nt  the  latter 
institutiuus  were  uot  aa  large,  especially  at  the  beginning.  To  be  sure,  Penn- 
sylvania bad  a  large  Gemuui  populatitm  to  diftw  frtmu 

>  Septombsr,  1769.  The  fmt  of  Fkaoklin'i  visit  to  the  UniTonity  of  G«l- 
tingen  was  first  brought  to  light  by  B.  A,  Hinidalo  in  his  valuable  arttelo^ 
j^nff'^  nri  fhf.  History  of  Forriqr,  Influence  upon  Kdu€fXtion  in  (he  fJnitfd  Slates^ 
Report  n!  ij.c  Commission'  7  nj  lidw'nfwi ,  1897-1898,  vol.  i;  see  pp.  604-607. 

*  An  luiert  sting  couversation  with  ir  rank lin  is  reported  by  Dr.  Achenwall 
of  Qdfctiugeu,  Anmerkungen  llfttr  Nord'Amerika  wmT  fl&tr  gro$9briUumkek$ 
Cdomm  am  mOndlidken  Naehrid^  det  Herm  Dr,  ErankikL  (Frankfurt  VBd 
Leipzig^  1769.)  Holmstedty  1777|  with  «n  appondixoostiiiilag  John  Wod^» 
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The  Pliiladelpliia  Aoademy  <nr  College  where  William 

Creamer  had  been  the  professor  of  French  and  German 
until  1775,  received  a  new  charter  in  1779,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  six  strons^est  deaomiiiatiotis  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adel[)liia  were  iLpri'seiited  on  the  board  of  trustees.  Two 
of  the  most  prominent  German  ministers  of  the  city, 
Johann  Christoph  Kunze  and  Kaspar  Weiberg,  were  ap- 
pointed trustees,  and  throngh  their  infloence  a  resolution 
was  carried^  to  the  effect  that  ^^a  German  professor  of 
philology  should  be  appointed,  whose  daty  dioold  be  to 
teach  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  through  the  medium 
of  the  German  tongue  both  in  the  Aoademy,  and  in  the 
University."  Kunze,  being  considered  one  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  ut  the  classics  in  America,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  position/  Professor  Kunze  considtred  also  the 
estalilisKment  of  a  preparatory  school  for  tlie  univtisity 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  encouraged  a  student 
of  Halle,  Mr.  Leps,  who  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1773, 
to  begin  a  Latin  school.  Tweniy-four  sul^sciibeie  were 
lound,  each  contributing  ten  pounds.  The  sons  of  the 
subscribers  reoeiTed  free  instruction,  others  paid  fees. 
The  school  was  modeled  after  Francke's  Pedagogical  In- 
stitute in  HaUe  and  flourished  for  some  time.  The  sue* 
cessor  of  Kunze  in  Philadelphia  was  the  Reverend  J.  H. 
C.  Helmuth,  who  was  ardent  in  his  desire  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  German  language.  He  was  very  successful  with 
his  students,  and  they  increased  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

In  1787  an  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania incorporating  a  German  college  in  the  county 

addresses  in  the  AmenMA  colomM.  Txaaaktod  bj  J.  6.  Bowngarfen,  Pliil* 

adelphia,  1003. 

*  Cf.  Learned,  Dedication  of  the  Beckitein  Libtwry  in  Philadelphia,  March 
21, 1896,  p.  37. 
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of  Lancaster,  ''for  the  instmetioa  of  joulih  io  the  Qet' 

man,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  learned  languages, 
in  theology,  and  in  the  useful  arts,  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture." In  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin, — who  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  its  funds,*  an  earnest  advocate  o£ 
its  foundation,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age^ 
journeyed  to  Lancaster  to  lay  the  corner-stone  in  1787,  — 
the  institntion  was  named  FranUin  College.  The  f  ounda* 
tion  of  two  rival  seats  of  learning  was,  strangely  enough, 
not  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  the  German  language.  The 
German  Institute"  in  Philadelphia,  a  department  of  the 
university,  was  suppressed,  in  part  to  favor  the  new 
Franklin  College,  but  the  location  of  the  latter  was  not 
found  to  be  as  fortunate  as  was  expected.'  The  attempt  to 
establish  the  German  system  of  higher  education  in  Penn- 
sylvania, so  gloriously  begun,  tiius  ended  in  failure.  The 
time  was  not  ripe  for  it,  there  was  no  demand,  and  thero 
was  DO  foundation,  i.  e.,  the  schools  were  not  ready  to 
furnish  adequate  preparation. 

Franklin's  visit  in  Lancaster  to  lay  the  corner-stoue  of 
Franklin  College  inspirtid  a  young  resident  of  that  city, 
Benjainin  .Smith  Barton,  to  study  abroad.  His  studies 
included  medicine  aud  the  natural  sciences,  and  after  pur- 
suing them  at  home,  he  studied  in  Edinburgh,  London, 
and  finally  at  the  University  of  Grottingen,  where  he  re* 
ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  17d9.  He  was 

*  He  sabsoribed  the  sum  of  eiOOO  from  bis  moderate  fortune,  a  sum  to 
be  OfNMtdeMd  very  large  for  Ibat  time. 

>  Marshall  College  of  M  ercor^biirg  (the  ''High  School"  of  tiMGetlDMI 
Reformcfl  Church)  united  with  Franklin  College  in  1830,  And  Fmnklin  and 
Marshall  College  became  the  name  of  the  institution  for  higher  education 
at  Lancaster.  Cf.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  HiUory  of  Franklin  and  Mar' 
tkoK  CoUege  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1903);  also.  B.G.  Sohiedt,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  On  Om 
TkrMd  of  tt  New  Ccntery.  (Philadelplii^  1900.  FbUioirtioii  Bowd,  Re- 
Imnwd  Chnteti.) 
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the  first  American  Gdt(aiigeii  doctor.'  The  Oemum  influ* 
enee  was  not  yet  destined  to  be  eonseetitiye  or  lasting; 

For  natural  historical  reasons,  tiie  Eiiglish  and,  since  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  French  influence  penetrated 
more  deeply.  Thomas  Jefferson's  great  interest  and  act- 
i?ity  in  educational  matters  favored  French  models.  He 
recognized  the  importance  of  modern  languages,  but  the 
language  of  polite  society  at  the  time  was  French.  little 
iras  known  about  G^erman  literatare  and  philosophy  even 
in  England;  &r  less,  therefore,  in  the  United  States, 
where,  in  spite  of  political  einancipation,  a  colonial  spirit 
of  dependence  on  the  mother  country  still  prevailed  in 
all  matters  of  education  and  culture.  English  authors  did 
not  discover  Germany  until  1780,  and  not  untii  William 
Taylor  had  translated  many  German  literary  works,  and 
the  poets,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Walter  Scott,  and  sub- 
iequentlj  Thomas  Oarlyle  beat  a  trail  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  mind.''  Some  of  the  English  poets  visited  the  Con* 
tment  and  brought  back  some  knowledge  of  Germany, 
and  considerable  inspiration  from  German  poetry  and 
letters.  Madame  de  Stael's  "  De  rAllema^iie,"  which 
opened  intellectual  Geiniany  for  France,  performed  a 
similar  service  in  England  when  translated  and  published 
in  London  in  1814.  The  translation  went  to  America 
immediately  thereafter.  Possibly  a  few  Bostonians/' 
says  the  historian  Henry  Adams,  ''could  read  and  speak 

^  Eb  wiufutd  to  Amerio*  tad  <weo|rf<d  >  pfoniiiwat  poritfam  ai  a  pliyri* 

eian  in  FhiUdelplua  until  his  demth  in  1810,  B0  wvoto  a  Urge  number  of 
RCTcnttfic  work'',  nnd  in  1S13  btoame  the  8iicces«?or  of  Benjamin  Rush  as 
professor  of  the  theorjr  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sjlrania.  The  second  American  student  at  Gottingen  was  probably  VV^.  B. 
Artor,  the  MB  of  Joba  Jaoob  Aator,  tin  Naw  Totk  macoliaBl  prince,  bom  in 
GanDaoy.  W.  B.  Astor  studied  at  Haidalbaif  two  jMia,  and  fhan  want  to 
GSHbgan  in  ISlOi  Cf  .  Hinadala,  p.  COS. 
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Fzench ;  but  Grennany  was  nearly  as  nnkiiawn  as  China 
until  Madame  de  Sta^  published  her  famous  work."  * 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  read  George  Tick- 
nor*8  account  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered  when  at- 
tempting to  acquire  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  German. 
Having  a  taste  for  iearning^  he  conceived  the  ambition  of 
attending  a  German  university.  He  had  read  with  inter- 
est llie  books  of  Madame  de  Stael,  he  bad  beard  of  the 
la^  library  at  Gottingen,  and  was  interested  in  Y illeis' 
defense  of  that  uniyersity  against  an  attack  by  Jerome 
Bonaparte.  He  tried  to  study  some  German  before  going 
abroad,  but  there  was  no  one  in  lioston  who  could  teach 
him.  At  Jamaica  Plain  there  was  a  native  of  Strassburg, 
who  gave  instruction  in  mathematics.  This  German  math- 
ematiciaui  Dr.  JBrosius,  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could, 
but  warned  bis  pupil  against  lus  own  Alsatian  pronuncia- 
tion. "  Nor  was  it  possible  to  get  books.  I  borrowed  a 
Meidinger's  Grammar,  French  and  German,  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Everett,  and  sent  to  New  Hampdiire,  wbere 
I  knew  there  was  a  German  dictionary,  and  procured  it.  I 
also  obtained  a  copy  of  Goethe's  *  Werther*  in  German 
(through  connivance).  I  got  so  far  as  to  write  a  translation 
of  '  Werther,'  but  no  further." '  All  the  while  there  re- 
mained in  the  mind  of  the  eager  student  the  ringing  utter- 
ances of  Madame  de  Stael,    All  the  north  of  Germany 
is  filled  with  the  most  learned  universities  in  Europe.  In 
no  country,  not  even  in  England,  have  the  people  so  many 
means  of  instructing  themselves,  and  of  bringing  tbm 
faculties  to  perfection;  —  the  literary  glory  of  Germany 
depends  altogether  upon  these  institutions";  these  con- 

>  Of.  Hinadale,  p.  008. 

*  Life,  Letters,  and  Jottnd  pf  Qwft  3%bmv  voL  i;  pp.  II-IS^  1S>I0| 
Hiiia<Ul«,  pp.  606, 600. 
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vejed  a  promise  to  tlie  young"  American  scholar,  starved 
at  home  by  the  waut  of  good  libraries  and  the  lack  of 
opportuuities  to  associate  with  live  men  of  learuiog  and 
letters. 

George  Ticknor  and  Edward  Everett  went  abroad  from 
ldl5  to  1817,  and  became  the  first  two  New  England  stud- 
ents at  the  Umversitjr  of  Gottingen.  They  were  the  pio* 
neers  in  the  morement,  whieh  lapidlj  gained  strength  and 
oonstitated  a  f ormidaUe  educational  influence.  Between 
1815  and  1850  several  hundred  young  American  students 
made  pilgrimages  to  German  centres  of  learning,  matricu- 
lating in  the  universities  of  Gottingeu,  Berlin,  Ilalle,  and 
a  few  in  Leipzig.*  Among  the  famous  names  of  American 
students  at  Gottingen  before  18.30  and  shortly  after,  be- 
sides Everett  and  Ticknor,  there  were  George  Bancroft^ 
G.  H.  Calvert,  R.  W.  Emerson,  H.  W.  Longfellow,  J.  L. 
Motley,  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Francis  J.  Child,  E.  T.  Harris, 
G.  M.  Lane,  W.  D.  Whitney,  Th.  D.  Woolsey,  G.  L. 
Ptentiss,  H.  B.  Smith,  F.  H.  Hedge,  W.  C.  King,  and 
B.  A.  Gould.  George  William  Curtis  and  Timothy  Dwight 
studied  at  Berlin.  The  American  popularity  of  Leipzig, 
BoDii,  and  Ileidelberg  was  of  later  date.  Of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  American  students  at  German  uni- 
versities, one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  became  professors 
in  American  colleges,  each  of  them  aglow  with  the  new 
inspiration  of  scholarship. 

Both  George  Ticknor  and  Edward  Everett  were  in- 
flaential  on  their  return  in  attracting  attention  to  the 
advantages  of  German  universitieB.  Immediately  after 
leaving  the  Continent,  having  spent  several  years  at  Got- 

'  The  complete  list  of  their  na-mes  is  furnisTied  by  Hinsdale  in  the  article 
nl  ready  quoted  :  Notes  on  the  Uvstory  Fordyn  h\fiutnce»  upon  EduCfUion 
m  the  (Jnited  6tale9t  pp.  610-613. 
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tingen,  Everett  wrote  from  England  in  1819  that  Ameiica 
had  little  to  learn  from  England  for  the  development  of 
her  universities,  but  a  great  deal  from  Germany.  Everett 
brought  a  large  number  of  Germao  books  with  him  from 
€K>ttiiigen,  which  formed  the  uucleus  of  a  Gennan  libnuy 
at  Harrard.  In  1818,  the  library  of  Professor  Ebeling  * 
of  Hambnrgy  mia  bought  by  Mr«  Thomdike,  a  zeeident 
of  Boaton.  The  enunent  Cknoaa  geographer  had  been 
collecting  books  for  fifty  years,  and  had  written  a  work 
on  American  history  and  geography  for  which  he  had 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  a  bidder  against  the  Boston  purchaser,  and  was  not 
auccessful^  a  surprise  which  undoubtedly  created  a  ripple 
of  comment.  The  incident  marked  the  advent  of  the 
American  in  the  German  boo^market^  and  Uie  Ebeling 
library  was  the  f  orerimner  of  the  migration  of  German 
book  coUectionB  to  America.  The  BOoherwanderung 
brought  over  the  libraries  of  Bluntschli,  Zarncke,  Scherer, 
Bechstein,  Hildebrand,  Weinhold,  Bernays,  and  numerous 
others,  aiul  followed  hard  u[)on  the  migration  of  American 
students  to  German  universities. 

Everett  on  his  return  prevailed  upon  President  Kirk- 
land  of  Harvard  to  grant  a  scholarship  to  Oeorge  Bancroft 
for  study  in  a  German  universiij.  As  a  result^  Bancroft 
became  a  student  at  Gottingen,  and,  after  his  retoniy 

^  Cf,  Ivouis  VIereck,  German  Instniction  in  Amencan  Schools^  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Departiuent  of  the  Interiori  1901,  Commissioner  of  Edaeattoo, 
vol.  iy  p.  66i.  11m  if^e  (pp.  531-708)  it  »  Miii||M3ieiiriT«  viinrey  of  iii* 
tMebing  of  G«nimii  in  the  United  States  in  lefaooli  and  ooUagns.  It  fgom 

beyond  furnishing  statistics,  though  these  are  a  valuable  portion  of  Mr. 
Viereck'a  investigation  ;  it  iiirlndr"'  n  history  of  the  study  of  German  in  the 
United  States,  and  freqnrntly  enters  the  field  of  German  intlnences  upoa 
American  education.  Ihc  work  has  appeared  in  German  under  the  title, 
Zion  JahrhmdtiU  dkulieieA  UntemdUi  m  dm  VtrmnigUn  Slaatm,  Toa 
Ywzedb  (Branindiweigt  1903.) 
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wisliing  to  slieJ  upon  others  some  of  the  inspiration  he 
had  received,  he  applied  for  leave  to  read  lectures  on  his- 
tory at  Harvard  University-  "  At  Gottingen,  or  at  Berlin, 
I  had  the  right,*'  says  Bancroft,  after  a  few  preliminary 
fonnalities  to  deliver  such  a  course.  It  was  the  only  time 
in  my  life  that  I  applied  for  an  office  for  myself,  and  this 
time  it  was  not  bo  mudi  an  office  as  a  petmiasion  that 
I  desired.  My  request  was  declined  by  my  own  aima 
mater  J  so  that  I  had  not  (he  opportuni^  of  manifesting 
my  affection  for  her  by  personal  service,'*  eto.^  After 
this  disappointment,  Bancroft  "  devoted  a  few  years  to  an 
attempt  to  introduce  some  parts  of  the  German  system  of 
education."  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  C();2;swell,  he  founded 
the  Round  Hill  School,  in  1823,  near  Nurtbampton,  Mass- 
achusetts. Bancroft  retired  after  a  few  years^  leaving 
Dr.  Cogswell  in  sole  possession.  The  school  continued 
until  1839,  and  during  the  first  eight  years  of  its  history 
enrolled  two  hundred  and  ninety^three  pupils^  drawn  from 
nineteen  states  and  four  f oie^  oonntries.  The  oondnetors 
of  Round  Hill  put  into  i»actice  ideas  they  had  gathered 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Since  Cogswell  remained 
longest  and  impressed  Lis  stamp  upon  the  achoul,  it  is 
worth  while  to  review  his  career  abroad. 

Joseph  G.  Con^swell,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1786, 
made  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1816  as  tutor  to  Mr.  A.  Thorn- 
dike.  The  American  colony  at  Gottingen,  including  Tick- 
nor  and  Everett^  then  consisted  of  four.  Cogswell  worked 
hardy  not  as  a  specialist,  but  as  a  seeker  of  knowledge  in 
many  fields.  He  also  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Goethe  in 
Weimar,  an  example  that  was  foUowed  by  many  Ameri- 

*  Thia  statement  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  George  Bancroft  to  President 
Eliot,  1871,  in  which  he  makes  known  bit  i&tenttoa  to  iooiid  *  foUomhip  at 
H*r?ard.  CI.  Miosdale,  p.  615. 
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cans  of  Gottinjren.  In  1817  he  left  the  university  town 
for  Switzerland  and  southern  Europe,  stoppini;  at  iMunich, 
where  he  met  many  men  of  science.  In  Switzerland  he 
Studied  the  schools  of  the  two  great  educators^  Pestalozzi 
at  Tverdon,  and  Fellenbeig  at  Hofwyl.  He  was  impressed 
by  the  good  order  and  success  of  the  institation  of  Fel* 
lenbe^  even  more  than  by  that  of  Pestalossiy  tJie  great 
innovator  of  modem  methods.  The  oompanionriiip  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  study  mingled  with  play,  uniform  devel- 
opment, attention  to  the  study  <>f  modem  languages,  these 
principles  impressed  him  for(.il)l\ ,  and  he  introduced  thera 
later  at  his  own  Round  Hill  Sc  hool.  The  German  system 
also  included  the  abolition,  as  far  as  possible,  of  fear  and 
emulation.  The  lash  was  forbidden,  out-of-door  life  was 
emphasiased  as  a  feature,  while  individual  attention  g^ven 
to  each  pupil  was  employed  as  a  stimulus  instead  of 
rivalry.  All  these  ideas  were  subsequently  put  into  practice 
at  Bound  Hill.  It  was  the  first  school  in  the  country 
thoroughly  impressed  with  tiie  German  ideas.*  After  the 
abandonment  of  Round  Hill,'  Cogswell  taught  for  a  year 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  later  became  an  organizer 
of  the  Astor  Library  (until  18G3),  in  which  position  his 
German  ex]>erieiK'e  aLrain  iolluenced  his  work. 

The  Round  Hill  Scliool  secured  as  teachers  the  brilliant 
young  German  acholarsy  Carl  Beck  and  Carl  FolleUi 
shortly  after  their  arrival  on  the  same  ship  at  Christmas,  in 
ld24.  Carl  Beck  was  appointed  teacher  of  Latin^  and  he 

*  Hinsdale  in  bis  report  fpp.  61G  ff.)  correctly  includes  the  schools  of  Pe** 
talozzi  and  Felleubcrg  under  the  German  inflnence.  These  school  reformer*, 
though  natives  of  Switzerland,  were  German.  Tbej  published  their  books 
in  6«mi«a,  and  «n)ployed  Genmui  to«ehen  for  th«  nuMt  put;  e.  g.,  whan 
■iBor  Oriscom  yisited  Pest^li'/zi.  in  1818^1819^  II19  IMFiMipBl  tMdMf 
was  Joseph  Schmidt,  n  native  of  1  ;io  of  the  (lermnn  cantons. 

>  Owing  to  Cogswell's  failing  health  and  financial  losses. 
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80on  established  at  Round  Hill,  the  first  indoor  gymna- 
sium* m  the  United  States.  Carl  Follen  did  not  remaia 
long  at  Round  Hill,  but,  throug'h  Ticknor's  influence, 
received  a  call  to  Harvard  as  professor  of  German.  No 
abler  man  could  have  been  found  to  become  the  first 
teacher  of  the  German  language  and  literature  in  New  Eng- 
land's foremost  institution  of  leaming.  For  the  study  of 
German  the  date  1825  marks  an  epoch;'  and  all  the  more 
because  it  happened  in  the  same  year  that  a  professor  of 
modern  languages  was  appointed  at  the  f^reat  Southern 
seat  of  leamiog,  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  first 
class  at  Harvard  consisted  of  eight  pupils,  of  whom  A.  P. 
Peabody  was  one.  In  his  Beminiscences "  the  latter 
speaks  of  Follen's  work  as  a  teacher.  There  were  no 
German  books  procurable,  and  Follen  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  write  his  own  text-books.  Book  and  teacher 
Peabody  describes  as  follows :  *  The  German  Reader  for 
Beginners,  compiled  by  our  teacher,  was  furnished  to  ^e 
class  in  single  sheets  as  it  was  needed,  and  was  printed  iu 
Roman  t>'pe,  there  being  no  German  type  within  easy 
reach.  There  could  not  have  been  a  happier  introduction 
to  Gbrman  literature  than  this  little  Yolume.  It  contained 
choice  extracts  in  prose  .  .  .  and  poems  from  Schiller} 
Go^e,  Herder,  and  several  other  poets  of  kindred  if  in- 
ferior &me.  Bat  in  the  entire  volume  Dr.  Follen  rejoiced 
especially  in  several  battle-pieces  horn  Komer,  the  soldier 
and  martyr  of  liberty.  I  never  have  heard  recitations 
which  have  impressed  me  so  strongly  as  the  reading  of 
tliose  pieces  by  Dr.  Follen,  who  would  put  into  them  all 
the  heart  and  soul  that  had  made  him  too  much  a  lover 

'  S«e  below,  Chnptcr  viu  fsprtinn  on  care  of  tlie  body). 
'  This  diite  has  been  used  by  VicrtL-k  (p.  G14)  as  the  Ijrpinninp;  of  the 
second  epoch  in  the  history  of  Grermau  language  study  m  the  United  States. 
<  Hwidale,  p.  614. 
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,o£  his  country  to  be  mdUni  to  dweU  in  it.  He  appended 
to  the  other  poems  in  the  fiat  edition  of  the  Beaderi 
anonymously,  a  death-song  in  memory  of  Komer,  which  we 

all  knew  to  be  his  own,  and  which  we  read  so  often  and 
80  feelingly,  that  it  sank  indelibly  into  permanent  memory; 
and  I  find  that  after  an  iuttirval  uf  sixty  years  it  is  as 
fresh  in  my  recollection  as  the  hymns  that  X  learued  in 
my  childhood." 

Follen  snoceeded  admirably  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
German  langnageand  literatnie.  By  1831  lie  was  able  to 
report  that  the  fltodents  studying  (German  averaged  fifty 
in  nmnber  for  each  session.  The  progress  continued  with 
rapidity.  German  books  were  no  longer  rare,  and  many 
residents  of  Boston  could  speak  German  and  read  it  with 
complete  understanding'.  Another  eminent  youn^  Ger- 
man, Francis  Lieber,^  was  also  at  this  time  (after  1827) 
residing  in  the  New  England  hub,"  and  be  and  FoUen^ 
believing  thoroughly  in  the  importance  of  training  the 
body  along  with  the  mind^  were  the  first  to  introduce 
gymnastic  training  in  Boston.  Lieber's  Boston  swimming- 
school  was  also  a  new  departure  in  the  edncationsl  fields 
and  became  such  a  feature  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  went  to  see  it.^  In  1831 
Fullen  received  a  five  years'  appointment  as  professor  of 
German  at  Harvardj  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  position 
would  be  a  permanent  one.  But  the  man  who  had  become 
an  exile  for  the  sake  of  Uberty  in  Germany  was  destined 
to  play  a  part  also  in  the  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind. Carl  Folleuy  endowed  with  the  capacity  and  instincts 
of  a  leader  of  minds^  became  ont^ken  in  his  opposition  to 

,    For  tiio  mnn  of  FiMidit  UAber,  tiibteqiMntljr  tlw  gvMt  aiiClMnlj  on 
bternational  law,  see  alWT»f  Chapter  IV  of  this  YoIbbm* 
'  '  Ysorooktp.  561. 
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'davtBiy,  and  ineamdiHe  hostilify  andsodrn  of  i^e  publie 
press.  Like  most  of  the  early  radieal  abolitionists,  FoUen 

at  the  beginnino*  was  censured  by  public  opinion  even  in 
the  locality  which  later  became  the  centre  of  tlie  abolition 
spirit.  Folleu's'  appointment  was  not  renewed  after  183G, 
and  the  g-ood  heg-inning  that  had  been  made  in  the 
3tudy  of  the  German  language  in  New  England  was  totally 
-discontinued.  The  cause  of  German  literature  had  still 
a  friend  in  Longfellow,  who  in  1838  began  his  lectures  on 
iGoethe's  "  Faust."  German  literatnre  was  studied  also  bj 
Emerson,  Margaret  Fulleri  and  the  Transceodentalists. 

The  commissioner  of  education^  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  him- 
self thoroughly  grounded  in  German  philosophy  and  one 
of  its  leading  expounders  in  the  United  States,  when  asked 
concenuug  the  begiunin^^s  of  German  studies  in  this  coun- 
try, sketched  the  following  notes:'  Theodore  Parker's 
article  in  '  The  Dial '  for  January,  1841  (vol.  i,  p.  315), 
republished  in  Parker's  ^  Miscellanies,'  was  a  cause  of  very 

*  Carl  FoUen  was  a  master  of  Eugliah  and  a  brilliant  orator.  At  Harvard 
be  gave  lectures  also  on  moral  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  among  his  friends 
lie  nnmbered  the  leading  spirits  of  the  time.  Through  the  influence  of 
Wmkm  Elleiy  Chaamng,  Hwodon  BBrktr,Mid  Alemader  Svttett^  FoIUn 
ioeHmd  to  UaitwiMi  dootrints,  and  •ubeeqattitly  beeaiM  a  Unitafiaii  niitiatar. 
He  accepted  a  charge  in  New  York  Citj,  where  he  remained  until  1838.  Then 
he  rec€ive<1  a  call  from  the  congregation  in  East  T^xinp^ot),  npar  Bo<?h»n.  which 
teemed  to  be  a  position  after  his  own  heart.  Ue  was  a  disliuguished  lecturer 
Oft  topiet  of  tbo  tine»  on  poUtiot  ud  ffikeifttaio.  In  the  winter  of  1839-1840 
Im  Moepted  an  inTite^oD  to  New  Torlc  lo  give  a  aetieaof  leetoies  oo  Geis 
nan  literatore,  and  while  there  was  ealled  back  to  dedicate  the  new  chaMh 
of  his  congregation.  He  asked  for  a  delay,  but,  finally  yielding  to  the  re- 
quest from  New  England,  he  boarded  the  steamer  Lexington,  aud  on  the 
lliiiteenth  of  Febmaty  loat  liia  life  in  the  flames  that  consumed  the  ship  while 

.  it  waa  poMiDg  tbzongb  the  Sound.  Only  one  ortwo  iidlon^tf  tlie  lafge  boat- 
load of  passengers  and  evew  were  roseued.  The  death  of  Carl  Follen  ma 
mourned  throuf^bnut  Vew  Eng;!rLnd.  The  Unltnriiin  ChTircVi,  the  Gerrian 
element  of  the  United  States,  and  the  abolitionist  oaose  all  suffered  an  irre>, 
parable  loss  through  his  early  death. 

•  CI  Hiudale,  pp.  61M14. 
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mnch  study  of  Gennan  Hteratmey  and  of  m j  own  stadj  of 
it  among  the  Test  Itisareview  of  Mensel'swork.  I  think 

that  perhaps  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover  was  the  stimulant 
behind  Theodore  Parker.  Then  of  course  there  was  Carlyle, 
a  i^reat  upheaving  force  towards  the  study  o£  German  liter- 
ature and  philosophy,  and  behind  him  Coleridge.  There 
were  the  Coleridgiaos  at  the  University  of  Vermont|  who 
had  great  inflnence  in  New  England.  Frederick  Henry 
Hedge  ^  was  the  gieat  German  scholar,  thoroughly 
equipped  and  thotonghly  poaaeaaed  witii  the  Gennan 
spirit.  He  was  tiie  Gennan  fountain  among  the  ao-ealled 
Transeendentalists.  Then  of  coarse  Horace  Uann  made 
Gennan  philosophy  famous  by  his  report  on  German 
schools,  in  184:3.  Margaret  Fuller  was  an  influence  in  that 
direction.  Henry  Barnard's  journal  promoted  the  work, 
and  his  translations  from  Karl  von  Raumer  were  and  are 
the  best  critical  pedagogy  that  we  have  in  English.  I  thus 
made  my  acquaintance  with  Karl  Rosenkranz,  became 
greatly  interested  in  his  philosophj^  and  his  perlagogical 
Systran  was  a  favorite  with  me  as  early  as  1863.  I  pro- 
cured a  translation  for  my  *  Joomal  of  l^ieouktive  Phil- 
osopliy '  afterwards." 

President  Marsh  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Vermont  was  well 
acquainted  with  Grerman  literature,  philosophy,  and  theo- 
logy. In  1883  he  published  his  translation  of  Herder's 
work  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry/*  Professor  Moses 
Stuart  found  it  necessary  to  learn  German  in  order  to 

'  Professor  Levi  Hedge,  his  fatber,  pushed  bim  so  hard  that  he  was  fitted 
for  Harrard  at  the  a,ge  of  iwelTe.  Too  young  to  eiit«r»  he  ma  maA  to  Europe 
irith  George  Banerc^  who  «aa  ahoot  to  go  to  GStliiigen*  F.  H.  Hedge 

studied  for  five  years  in  various  gymnasia,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  German  lang^ag^,  and  bocame  deeply  interested  in  Gorman  poetry 
and  metaphysics,  in  the  study  of  which  be  was  the  pioneer  in  the  United 
Statei.  Cf.  ThgNtttUmt  August  28,  1890. 
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penetrate  deeply  into  theology.  To  him  belongs  tlie  credit 
of  opeuing  to  American  theologians  the  rich  stores  of 
German  Biblical  literature.  He  published  many  translations 
from  the  German^  and  his  Hebrew  Qiammar  was  based  on 
the  works  of  German  scholars.  Henry  Boynton  Smithy 
after  ocoapying  a  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Amherst  m  1850,  became  professor  of  chnieh  histoiy, 
and  kter,  of  theology,  in  Union  Seminary,  where  he  found 
full  scope  for  his  wide  knowledge  of  German  philosophy 
and  theology.* 

Another  step  toward  bring-inj^  foreign  and  mainly  Ger- 
man influences  to  bear  on  education  in  the  United  States 
was  made  by  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  Griscom, 
Baohe,  Stowe,  and  the  translations  of  V.  Cousin's  work* 
Professor  John  Griscom  in  1818-1819  published  the  re* 
Snlts  of  his  observations  and  invest^tions  abroad  in  a 
book  entitled  ''A  Year  in  Europe/'  His  trayels  included 
a  visit  to  Pestalozzi's  school  in  Switzerland.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson declared  that  he  found  valuable  hints  in  Griseom's 
book  foriidoption  in  the  University  of  Virpnia.  Alexan- 
der D.  Bache,  grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  prepara- 
tory to  his  occupying  the  presuleuey  of  Girard  College, 
was  sent  abroad  in  1833  to  study  kindred  institutions, 
and  gave  particular  attention  to  the  orphan  asylums  of 
Germany,  which  had,  since  the  days  of  Francke,  reached 
a  high  standard  of  development.  Professor  C.  £.  Stowe  (the 
husband  of  the  author  of  ''Uncle  Tom's  Gabin")  about 
the  same  time  received  a  commission  from  the  state  of 
Ohio  to  visit  Europe  for  the  study  of  systems  of  public 
instruction.  His  report  gave  a  large  amount  of  space  to 
Prussian  schools,  German  reforiiiatory  institutions,  and 
common  schools  of  North  and  South  Grermany. 

1  HinsdAle,  pp.  627-628. 
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But  more  iniportant  thaD  any  of  thoae  was  the  infloence 
of  a  French  edneational  report.  In  1837  M.  Victor  Counni 

councilor  o£  suite  in  France,  professor  of  philosophy,  etc., 
visited  Prussia  to  study  her  school  system,  after  previously 
visiriiif^  Saxony,  Weimar,  and  Frankfoit-on-the-Main.  Hie 
report  on  the  Prussian  schools,  submitted  to  the  French 
Minkter  of  Public  Instruction,  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  educational  docninents  of  the  time.  It  awarded 
the  highest  praise  to  German  methods  of  eduoationi  and 
leoOmmended  their  adoption.  The  work  was  translated 
into  Qerman,  and  somewhat  later  into  English,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  wrote  a  review  of  it,  ^  Cousin  on  German 
Schools,'' in  the  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  1833,  thinking 
that  otherwise  it  would  be  lust  si^lit  of  entirely.  Contrary 
to  Hamilton's  expectation,  the  "woik  was  very  soon  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin.  This  transla- 
tion was  republished  in  the  United  States  in  1835.  The 
American  publication  of  Cousin's  work  proved  to  be  of 
enormous  influence  on  education  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  great  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the  school  sya* 
tem  in  that  section  of  the  eonntiy  was  Michigan.*  At 
about  the  time  when  the  book  appeared,  Michigan  was 
planning  a  state  nniyersity  and  schools  leading  up  to  it, 
and  was  looking  about  for  models.  The  Prussian  system 
as  portrayed  by  (Jousin  appeared  at  the  psychological 
moment,  and  became  the  standard  of  imitation.  An  his- 
torian of  the  event  thus  described  it:'  "A  university  in 
the  German  sense  —  an  institution  crowning  the  educa- 
tional system  of  a  state,  treating  its  students  as  free  adults 
engaged  in  a  bona  fide  pursuit  of  knowledge,  offering  its 
advantages  at  the  lowest  possible  prieeSy  sending  down  its 

^  Calvin  Thomas,  Tke  University  of  Michigan  and  it*  Recent  Jubilee.  Cf. 
Vttffeck,  p.  669. 
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roots  into  tlie  life  of  tbe  people,  to  take  thence  tbe  sap  of 

its  own  vitality,  and  pciyiiii;  back  the  debt  by  raising  the 
intelligence  and  addintr  to  the  value  and  the  dignity  of 
life  throughout  the  entire  commonwealth — a  university 
upon  this  theory  was  as  yet  an  experiment  to  be  tried. 
That  the  «>perb>«>t  o«»e  to  be  tri^  in  Michigan,  under 
reasonably  favorable  conditions,  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Pierce^  whose  office  was  modeled  alter  that  of  the  Pnuaian 
MinlBter  of  Public  Instroction,  and  irho  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  American  to  hold  such  a  position  under  a 
state  government." 

The  university  was  founded  in  1837,  but  even  a  larger 
task  had  to  be  accomplished,  that  of  creating  good  second- 
ary schools  as  a  basis  for  the  superstructure.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century  Henry  T.  Tappen  became  president 
of  tbe  universitji  and  he  aimed  to  make  tbe  institution  as 
much  like  a  German  uniTernty  as  possible.  He  banished 
denominational  influences  from  the  institution,  and  called 
the  bestmenavailableto  fill  its  chairs,  as  Andrew  D.  White^ 
to  the  professOTBhip  of  history,  the  astronomer  Bmnnow^ 
one  of  Encke's  best  pupils  from  Berlin,  and  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  to  the  professorship  of  Latin  In  1871  President 
J.  B.  Angcll  came  to  the  helm,  and  continued  to  hold  to 
the  German  idea.  The  whole  plan  of  a  university  sup- 
ported by  the  state  is  German.  The  spirit  of  investigation, 
the  attraction  of  good  men  in  preference  to  the  erection  of 
costly  buildings,  the  thorough  study  of  modern  languages, 
haYe  been  characteristic  of  the  Universify  of  Michigan.' 

^  Friom  wu  »  fine  oigwiiit  wd  piwirt ;  KofeiMr  Btwmom  and  Uff. 
A.  D.  White  «]«»  Moftiibiitod  to  nMuiMa  AuiArbot.  Cf.A.D. 

White,  Axttdbiographyf  vol.    p.  273. 

e  emphasia  laid  on  these  points  in  an  addnu  by  President  Anj^ell 
at  the  tweuty-tifth  aoDiTenarjr  of  the  fouudatton  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
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State  uoiversitieB  thioughout  the  conntrj  owe  theb 
origin  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Justin  S.  Morrill  of 
Vermont^  the  author  of  the  Morrill  Bill  of  1862^  which 
became  a  law  after  long  enduring  opposition,  and  after 
lumng  been  twice  vetoed  during  the  preoeding  admin* 
istration.  The  bill  provided  that  a  grant  of  public  lands 
should  be  given  to  eacli  and  every  state  and  territory  m 
proportion  to  its  representation  in  Congress,  provided  that 
the  state  or  territory  should  establish  a  oolleg-e  for  scien- 
tHaOf  technical,  nuUtarj,  and  general  education.  The  pro- 
slavery  pariy  were  opposed  to  any  system  of  advanced 
education  promoted  by  the  government^  and  held  up  the 
bill  until  ^ey  lost  their  stiength.'  This  bill  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  the  large  number  of  state  univers- 
ities  throughout  ihe  Middle  West  and  West,  which  in 
genera]  have  forged  ahead  of  most  of  the  older  privately 
eiiduwetl  institutions  of  the  country.  States  that  had  al- 
ready founded  universities  previous  to  tlie  passage  of  the 
Morrill  Bill  could  add  technical  dopartineuts  endowed  un- 
der the  new  law.  Michigan  was  originally  the  model  of  the 
state  universities,  which  is  equivalent  to  sa3ring  a  strong 
German  influence  prev^ed.  An  example  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  daughter  of  Michigan,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  in  her  high  ideals  of  graduate  work  and 
seientific  investigation. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  more  recent  period,  it  is  necee- 
sary  to  consider  the  so-called  educational  revival,'  pro- 
duced by  Horace  Mann.  I^rc\ious  to  1837  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States  were  in  a  wretched  condition. 
There  was  no  pedagogical  supervision  of  the  schools,  no 

*  Cf>  Anditw  D.  Wlilta^  Autobiography  ^  vol.  i,  p.  20(X 

*  Ci  E.  G.  Dnler,  History  of  BdneaHon  m  Iki  United  Stattf,  diap^  in, 
pp.  97-109.  (Tbt  Mftj^mtiun  Cmq^ji  ISOI.) 
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institution  existed  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  very 
little  of  the  public  money  was  devoted  to  the  crying  needs 
of  educatiou.  Private  schools  commonly  surpassed  the 
schools  sappoTted  at  the  public  expense.  But  in  1837 
Mjuaachiuetto  organized  its  State  Boafd  of  Eduoation,  and 
the  general  conditions  were  ripe  for  edneational  piogiesSy 
if  the  right  man  appeared  to  serve  as  leader.  He  was  found 
in  Horace  Mann/  the  first  secretary  of  the  Massaehusetts 
board.  When  in  18^39  lie  attempted  the  intrudut-tiuu  of 
the  study  of  modern  lan<riiag'es,  he  met  immediate  o]iposi* 
tion  among  his  own  colleagues,  members  of  ^'  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction."  In  1843  he  published  his 
famous  Seventh  Annual  Beport/'  in  which  he  gave 
a  detailed  acoonnt  of  what  he  aaw  of  European  sehook  on 
his  travelsi  undertaken  at  private  expense,  in  Scothmd, 
Saxony,  and  Prussia.  He  censured  severely  existing  condi- 
tions in  American  schools,  and  stated  as  his  estimate  that 
the  Prussian  schools  were  foremost  as  representing  a  thor- 
ough and  consistent  system.  Although  thirty-one  Boston 
teachers  replied  to  the  Seventh  Report  and  protested,  nev- 
ertheless the  reformer  won  the  day. 

Horace  Mann's  itinerary  abroad  had  included  Great 
Britain  and  most  of  the  huge  cities  of  Germany ;  he  had 
also  visited  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Paris.  His  progress 
was  rapid,  but  he  was  a  quick  and  acute  observer,  and  as 
a  rule  what  pleased  him  most  was  what  he  saw  in  Germany. 
Describing  his  work  there  he  said :  "  Perhaps  I  saw  as  fair  a 
proportion  of  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  schoulb  as  one  would 
see  of  the  schools  in  Massachusetts,  who  would  visit  those 
of  Boston,  Newburyport,  New  Bedford,  Worcester,  North- 
ampton, and  Springfield.''  In  visiting  the  schools  he  gave 
dose  attention  to  their  studies,  discipline,  methods  of 

*  Hotao  Mum  wm  boiniii  1796  in  grmoMis^  M^WMlmrtto. 
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teaching,  teachers,  and  jjreparation  of  teachers.  He  found 
a  confirmation  of  some  of  his  favorite  ideas.  Nowhere  was 
bis  Report  more  interestinsf  than  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
oral  instruction,  the  influence  and  kindness  of  teachers, 
the  absence  of  corporal  punisbmeDt,  and  the  discredit  cast 
upon  emulation  that  be  bad  seen  in  the  schools  of  Gennanj. 
Wben  dealing  with  the  normal  scboola  and  the  pxepaia* 
tion  and  eharaeter  of  teaoheis  in  the  same  oonntiyy  his 
admiration  became  nnbonnded.  Another  f eatare  that  im- 
pressed  him  was  the  practice  of  oral  instniction'in  place 
of  mere  text-book  memorizing.  This  method  leqnired 
more  live  and  skillful  teachers,  and  taxed  more  severely 
the  attention  and  thinking-  powers  of  the  pupil^  but  it 
put  interest  in  the  place  of  drndg-ery. 

Horace  Mann  established  the  first  American  normal 
school  in  Massachusetts  in  1839/  This  was  followed  in 
Connecticut  by  the  Teachers'  Institute  estaldisher!  by 
Henry  Barnard.  Dr.  Barnard^  as  secretary  of  the  Con* 
tfecticut  Board  of  Edneationy  chose  the  phn  of  a  teachers* 
convention  to  propagate  reform  methods.  With  this  pur* 
pose  in  view  he  called  together  such  teachers  as  were^ 
disposed  to  attend  for  the  purpose  of  learning  better 
methods  of  school  arrangement,  instruction,  and  govern- 
ment, to  meet  for  a  month's  session  at  Hartford.  Recita- 
tions and  lectures  were  sfiven  by  experienced  and  well- 
known  educators.  President  Wayland  of  Brown  Univers- 
ity (1826-1855)  was  another  influential  school  reformer 
of  the  period.  At  Brown  be  introduced  instruction  in 
modem  languages  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  German 
library. 

'  Another  strong  influence  upon  American  metfaode 

»  Hin^flnlp,  Tfornrr  \fann,  pp.  171-173.  (Great  Ed ttOfttoit' Series.  £di(ed 
bjr  iHicboi&s  Murray  Butler.  Scriboer's,  ldd8.) 
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pioved  to  be  the  Herbartian  doctrines  of  eduoation.  The 
Gmian  philoaopher  mtcodnoed  psyehology  into  teaching. 
The  two  points  emphasized  in  the  older  stages  of  edoca- 
tional  history,  at  fisrt  memof^f^tiiie  and  later  perception 
(PestaloBBt's  AnsehannngsuntefTicht are  united  by 
Herbart  into  sometliiiig  higher,  which  Ilerhart  calls  apper- 
ception, or  mental  assimilation.*  Herbart's  idea  was  that  it 
is  not  as  important  for  the  pupil  to  memorize  or  even  to 
observe  as  it  is  to  understand.  Herbartian  methods  were 
promoted  in  America  by  the  foundation  of  the  Herbartian 
Club  in  1892y  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Society.  The  members  of  the  club  assembled  to  discass 
the^works  of  the  German  psychologist  and  educator,  with 
a  mw  to  increasing  the  adoption  of  Herbartian  methods.* 
In  hi^er  technical  edneation  a  great  ad?anee  was 
made  by  the  foundation  of  Cornell  Uniyersity  in  1868. 
Upon  the  university  seal  is  found  the  legend,  surrounding 
the  portrait  of  the  founder,  "I  would  found  an  institu- 
tion where  any  person  ran  find  instruction  in  any  study," 
This  broad  basis  was  proved  impracticable  by  the  first 
president,  Andrew  D.  White,'  the  educational  founder 
of  the  university,  who  aimed  to  combine  under  one  r^ 
gime  the  German  oniTmity  and  the  Technische  Hoch- 
schnle."  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  President  White 
with  German  pnbHc  life  and  his  marked  bias  for  German 
ideals  and  educational  metiiods  oould  not  result  otherwise 
than  in  a  strong  German  influence  in  the  new  institution. 

*  C(.  Dtt  Qaxmo,  md  0^  BitrhartiaM,  p.  10.  (TIm  GfMt  Ednort-' 

on*  SeriM.) 

'  Cf  De  Gnrmo,  pp.  366-257,  foT «  biUkgnpbj of  the  EngUahlatemftiit* 
OQ  the  HerbartiMi  tjntem. 

*  Andrew  D.  White  waa  pieeident  el  Conell  Vmrmtj  frem  18S7  to 
1885 ;  be  miftMiiifconi  1879  to  1S81  to  MTfeM  United  Stilii  Hiiitaler 
to  Otfnwiij.  He  wee  emlMiMder  to  Gemuj, 1887-1908. 
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Tins  was  lolt  not  only  in  die  employment  of  strong  men, 

the  foundation  of  a  great  library  and  modern  laboratories, 
and  in  the  importance  attached  to  the  German  lang-uage 
and  literature/  but  appeared  also  in  the  German  s}>irit  of 
Lehp'  und  Lern-freiheit,  which  to  this  day  is  characteris- 
tie  of  the  institution.  In  order  to  raise  the  technical 
schools  to  a  higher  standard  than  had  been  seen  in  this 
eonntiy  bef  okOi  the  president  visited  the  best  ihstitations 
ol  the  kind  in  Enropey  incloding  tiie  Crerman  Agricnl- 
tnra)  College  at  Hohenheim  and  ^e  teehnieal  school  and 
veterinary  oollege  at  Berlin.  As  to  equipment,  he  pur- 
chased materials  wherever  he  found  them  —  the  great 
collection  of  British  Patent  Office  publications ;  the  Ran 
models  of  plows  from  Hohenheim;  the  Brendel  plant 
models  from  Breslau;  the  models  of  machine  movement 
fieom  London,  Daxmstadti  and  Berlin.' 

Cornell  has  the  distinotion  also  of  having  established 
the  first  sdiool  of  foiestry  in  the  United  States,  18d8- 
190S.  The  chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  BernharJ  Ed- 
ward Feruow,'  was  called  to  be  the  director  of  this  new 
•  foundation.  A  full  course  of  four  years  was  inaugurated, 
and  the  college  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  during  the  fol- 
lowing five  years,  the  total  number  of  students  registering 
in  1903,  the  last  year^  being  73*  Two  assistants  were  ap^ 
pointedi  one  of  whom,  Profoisof  FiUbert  Both,  ol  German 

>  Bujud  Taylor  w«i  railed  to  give  l«elncM  on  GeraiMi  litentase^aad 
ntident  professors  (Willard  Fiake)  Mid  MMMlMito  hom  tiu  begimung  g«re 
regular  instruction  in  Gernmnio  languages. 

*  Autobiography  of  A.  I).  White,  vol.  i,  p.  338. 

*  Professor  Fernow  was  bom  in  Prussia  in  1851,  and  came  to  the  United 
Stetei  IB  187S.  He  Mcreteiy  of  tbe  AmerieMi  Forestry  Asaociatton 
from  1883  to  1889^  diief  of  Ao  Divitioa  of  Foraitey,  UnM  SSitM  DopwU 
iBMit  of  AgriettliiiTC!^  from  1866 to 1806k  8oo«lioTo,ClMiptiriiof  UutVolaintb 
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birtby  18  at  pfwent  lieacl  of  tli6  (Upartment  of  forestry 

at  the  University  of  Michigan.  For  laboratory  \sork  a 
demonstration  i'uiest,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  acres, 
was  located  near  Tapper  Lake  Station,  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  The  university  was  to  have  the  right  to  cut 
and  sell  timber^  logging^camps  were  established,  lailioads 
and  roftdB  were  built,  and  nurseries  for  the  gtcimng  oi 
plant  material  were  instituted.  All  that  ma  necessary  to 
show  how  pfaetieal  foratiy  management  for  bumnesB 
pnrpoeee  ehoukl  proceed  was  done  on  a  large  and  eflBcient 
soale.  Darmg  the  second  year  of  its  operatioBS  the  ooU^ 
incurred  the  criticism  and  active  opposition  of  the  neigh- 
boring land  owners,  who  had  bunting  and  fishing  pre- 
serves in  the  vicinity,  and  who  objected  to  the  cutting  of 
trees.  A  legislative  committee  wfis  induced  by  the  eamp- 
owners  to  visit  the  tract  and  make  a  report.  The  legislat- 
ore  did  not  take  cognizance  of  the  adverse  report  of  this 
committee,  but  voted  to  appropriate  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  college  and  an  additional  five 
tiionsand  doUan  to  assist  in  the  pknting  operations  on 
tlie  demonstratbn  area.  However,  the  item  in  the  appr«h 
prialion  bill  providing  for  the  support  of  1^  ooUege  was 
vetoed  by  Governor  Odell.  The  result  was  the  closing  of 
the  forestry  school,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  Empire 
State  of  its  splendid  pioneer  undertaking.* 

After  the  example  of  Cornell,  forestry  departments  , 
were  organized  at  state  universitiesi  as  Uiose  in  Mich- 
igan, Georgia,  and  elsewhere.  Yale  and  Harvard  have 
also  established  forestry  schools.  As  regards  the  basis 
of  their  teaching,  all  of  these  schools  are  originally 
dependent  on  Germany,  directly  or  through  English  or 

»  The  above  nc count  ia  taken  from  Cometl  l/nivenUjf  j  A  Hittory,  by 
Waterman  T.  Uowctt,  vol.  ii,  pp.  375-378. 
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French  channels.*  The  Michigan  school,  as  noted'  abote^ 

is  an  offspring  of  Cornell's.  More  recently  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  organized  a  department  of  forestry, 
originally  uuder  the  direction  of  Professor  B.  E.  Fernow. 
Another  forestry  school  (preparatory)  exists  at  Montalto^ 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wirt,  a  German.  An  inde- 
pendent school  is  that  established  at  Biltmore^  Noith 
Carolina,  by  Dr»  C.  A.  Sehenk,  a  German  forester,  man- 
aging the  estate  of  George  Yanderbilt.  Schenk's  Meisr 
tersehule/'  located  in  a  great  laboratory  of  beantif  nl  f  or^ 
esta,  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  of  forestry  schools.  The 
pioneer  teacher  of  scientific  forestry  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  ortranlzer  of  our  first  forestry  schools,  Professor 
Bernhard  Edward  Fernow,  is  now  extending  the  German 
methods  of  scientific  forestry  into  British  America.  Since 
1907  he  has  been  the  organizer  and  director  of  the  newly 
founded  school  of  forestry  at  the  UniTersity  of  Toronto^ 
the  pioneer  in  Canada,  which  will  nndonbtedly  become  the 
parent  of  forestry  cnltore  in  British  America. 

A  new  epoch  for  the  American  university  was  begun 
with  the  foundation  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  m 
187G.  The  architect  and  builder  of  this  university,  Daniel 
C«  Gilman,  the  first  president,  in  his  inaugural  address 
mentioned  twelve  points  as  fundamental  in  respect  to 
university  education.'  Those  which  were  the  most  ehai^ 
actenstie  of  the  institution  and  whiehy  at  the  same  tone, 
were  derived  from  Germany,  are  the  following :  Separa- 
tion of  all  denominational  influences;  remote  utility  is 
quite  as  worthy  to  be  thought  o£  as  immediate  advantage; 

'  See  Chapter  n,  of  this  Volume.  • 

*  Cf.  D.  C.  GilBiaa,  Thi  Z4nmeHmg  of  a  UnbtnUg,  and  COurPapen.  (New 
Tork,im)  TIm  ant  cbaptor,  "g^atiwntol  FkUplM***  ppw  m 
intaiMting  in  Chii  •oB—otSoii. 
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tke  best  teachers  are  investigators,  and  the  best  investi- 
gators are  usually  those  who  have  also  the  responsibility 
of  iQstmctioni  gaining  thos  the  incitement  of  colleagues, 
the  encouragement  of  pupils,  the  observation  of  the  public ; 
the  beat  ficholara  wHX  almost  invariably  be  those  who  make 
special  attainmeDte  on  tlie  foandatbn  of  a  bioad  and 
Kbeial  enltuie;  high  itandarda  and  high  ideals.  Admi** 
non  to  die  nnivetnty  coold  be  gained  only  by  those  who 
had  already  completed  a  college  course ;  the  undergraduate 
department,  which  was  added  later,  was  regarded  aa  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  graduate  ;  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German  and  French  was  made  a  requirement  for  the 
higher  degree.  The  spirit  of  research  characteristic  of  the 
Gennan  nniyeieity  was  now  securely  planted  upon  Ameiv 
ican  soil)  and  so  quickly  bore  frnit  that  Germany  very 
soon  leeogniaed  Johns  Hopkina  as  a  sister  institntion.  Al- 
most all  the  earlier  members  of  tiie  &onlty  were  doctors 
of  German  nniTenities,  e.  g.,  B.  L.  Gildenleere  (Greek), 
Ph.D.  Gdttingen,  1853;  Ira  Bemsen  (chemistry),  Got- 
tingen,  1870  (now  president  of  Johns  Hopkins) ;  H.  N. 
Morse  (chemistry),  Gottingen,  1875 ;  W.  E.  Story  (math- 
ematics),  Leipzig,  1875  j  H.  B.  Adams  (history),  Heidel- 
berg, 1876 ;  Paid  Haupt  (Semitic  languages),  Leipzig, 
1878;  Henry  Wood  (German),  Leipzig,  1879;  Minton 
Warren  (Latin),  Strassburg,  1879 ;  R.  T.  Ely  (economics), 
Heidelberg,  1879 ;  E.  Renouf  (chemistry),  Freibnig,  1880j 
6.  H.  Williams  (geobgy),  Heidelberg,  1882. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  annirersaiy  celebration  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Uniyersity  leading  edneators  defined  exaetly  the 
position  of  this  nniversity  in  the  forward  movement  of 
higher  education  in  this  country.  Addressing  the  retiring 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
said:    President  Gilman^  your  first  achievement  here^ 
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with  the  help  of  your  colleagues,  your  student^  and  yoaf 
trustees,  has  been,  to  my  thinking  —  and  I  have  had 
good  means  of  observation  —  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
gradnate  studiMi  which  not  only  has  been  in  itself  a 
strong  and  potent  school,  but  wliieh  has  lifted  eyeiy  otiier 
uniyenitj  in  the  coontiy  in  its  departments  o£  arts  and 
sciences.  I  want  to  testily  that  the  graduate  school  of 
Harvard  University,  started  feebly  in  1870  and  1871,  did 
not  thrive  until  the  example  of  Johns  Hopkins  forced  our 
faculty  to  put  their  strength  into  the  development  of  our 
instruction  for  graduates.  And  what  was  true  of  Uar- 
Tard  was  true  of  e^ry  other  university  in  the  land  which 
aspired  to  create  an  advanced  school  of  arts  and  sciences.'** 
President  Angell,  the  head  of  the  original  state  univen* 
ityy  seoonded  like  acknowledgment  made  by  President 
Eliot,  of  the  pioneer  gradnate  work  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  stimulating  eiiect  upon  the  graduate 
work  of  other  American  institutions,  and  he  added  the 
record  of  another  service  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  proving  that  what  makes  a  great  nniveraity  is  not 
bricks  and  mortar  but  men." '  These  principles,  which 
haTe  made  Johns  Hopkins  not  a  big  hot  a  great  oniTera- 
ity,  were  dedneed  from  the  example  of  German  nnirera- 
ities,  and  the  tribntes  so  eloquently  made  should  be  ex- 
tended as  well  to  the  parent  institutions  of  the  Fatherland.' 
Another  pioneer  step  taken  by  Johns  Hopkins  was  the  re- 

'  The  T wenty-ffth  Anniversary  of  the  Johm  Hcpkmt  UrnvtrtHif,  BaUimont, 

1902  (Febmart/  21  and  i^^),  p.  105. 
>  Ibid.,  pp.  136  aod  138. 

*  In  the  ipeeoliM  that  were  nmcle  dorfng  tlift  two  days*  eelelifalicNi  Hmm 
was  liltle  reeognitioa  of  tlie  influence  of  Gannany.  PerhapB  it  waa  felt  to  ba 

so  evident  that  there  was  little  need  to  speak  about  it.  On  otlior  ocoaaiono 
Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity  has  frankly  acknowledged  the  inlliience  of  Oer- 
raan  university  methods  and  ideals.  The  most  beautiful  expression  of  g:rati- 
tiida  by  as  Amerioaa  mnvarsity  waa  madaal  tha  Hftla^CoDVMillm  of  ths 
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quiiemeiit  of  a  oolkge  degvee  lor  entmuse  into  faflr  mecBcal 
ichooly  a  leatore  which  iras  soon  alter  adopted  by  Harvard^ 

and  is  indacing-  other  institutions  to  follow  in  a  modified 
form.  Thib  teudency  to  raise  the  standard  for  aduiibsiou  to 
a  medical  course  is  likewise  modeled  after  the  German.* 

The  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  graduate  students  re- 
sident in  this  country  has  been  enormous.  Every  large 
university  is  now  attempting  to  extend  its  facilities  for 
gzaduate  work.  In  1850  theie  were  eight  graduate  stud* 
ents  in  all  the  coUegeeol  the  coantiy ;  in  1875  the  nnm- 
ber  had  inereaeed  to399;  in  1900  there wm  enrolled  a 
total  of  5668*  In  the  mean  tune  tiie  ezodaa  of  Amenean 
■tadentB  to  Greanan  nnrranities  hat  not  deereaaed.  We 
have  observed  its  very  gradual  progress  from  1816  to 
1850.  la  1835  there  were  four  American  students  who 
matriculated  in  the  philosophical  faculties  of  German  uni- 
veri,itiea;  iu  1800  there  were  77;  in  1880,  173;  in  1891, 
440 ;  in  1892,  383 ;  in  1895,  422 ;  and  in  1898,  397.» 
The  German  influence  therefore  continuea  now  through 
two  channels,  the  diieet  one  from  Geman  univeiaitiea 
and  the  indiieot  one  throngh  the  giadnato  departmento 
of  American  nniwaitiea. 

University  of  Chicago,  on  the  oooasion  of  the  "Recognition  of  the  In- 
dehtedoesB  of  Aoierioan  Univenities  to  the  Ideals  of  Grernian  Scholarship/' 
Mwoh  S8|  190L  TJw  aiMit  was  «m  oI  intanwtioiwl  jmpoctwice,  reoogniitd 
n  nioh  hf  tlw  heads  of  the  two  natioiu  and  made  impnarfTo  1^  the  hoaoia 
eonf erred  opon  a  cboeen  namfaer  of  Qermaiij'i  gieatmt  pnnfaaiors. 

*  Johns  Hopkina  University  has  recently  again  gnstained  her  old  reputa- 
tion of  leading  the  way  in  new  fields  of  investigation  bj  the  establishment 
of  ft  lahosatoiy  and  dlim  foa  the  atady  of  mwoaa  diaaaaaa  aad  palho* 
l^of  theiaaaiie^  Ifr.HoaajPhipfa^FittilnifghaaeodoipadtUsdopart- 
neai  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  munificently.  Adolf  Meyer,  a  Ger>> 
man  born  in  Ziirich,.profe«!?nr  nf  psychiatry  in  New  Tock  City,  haS  booo 
called  to  the  directorship  of  the  new  foundation. 

*  The  above  statiitiaa  an  takes  fram  the  inangural  address  of  President 
Bemaciit  Twmlif^Sfllk  Amiotnarf  ^UntJdim  Hopkmi  UtUmni^,  p.  79. 
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A  oatelogne  of  all  die  names  of  Grermans  and  men  of 
German  descent  who  occupy  chain  at  American  aniren- 
ities  would  not  find  xoom  in  tliia  Tolnme.  A  mj  few 
enmples  will  suiBce  to  ahow  that  the  German  element 
is  prominendj  represented  in  every  field  of  intellectaal 
activity.  The  noblest  type  of  the  Grerman  professor^  one 
that  gave  all,  and  had  all  to  give,  was  found  in  H.  E.  Von 
Hoist,  professor  of  Americau  history  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  died  in  office  in  1904:,  but  left  an  endur- 
ing monument  in  his  ^^Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States."  At  the  same  institution  Albert  A. 
Michelson,  born  in  Strelno,  Germany^  head  professor 
el  physics  since  1892,  biilliant  leseaich  worker  in  light, 
won  the  rare  distinction  of  being  awarded  the  Nobel 
PrizB  ($40,000).  At  Harmd,  Professor  Manstetbeigi 
one  of  llie  leading  psychologists  of  to-day,  is  the  author 
of  a  book,  "Die  Amerikaner,"  which  in  to  Germans  what 
Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth  "  is  to  Englishmen, 
De  Tocqueviile's  "Democratic  en  Am^rique"to  French- 
men, and,  like  the  English  and  French  works,  is  of  equal 
interest  to  American  leaders.^  The  professors  of  Ger- 
man literature  and  lang^oagei  Knno  Francke  and  H.  C.  G. 
Von  Jagemann  at  Harvard,  are  both  of  German  birth.' 
Paul  Henry  Hanus  (horn  in  Pnissia)  has  been  professor  of 
education  at  Harvard  since  1891,  and  E.  H.  8trobel  (bom 

*  Professor  M  Uiistcr bo rg  has  contributed  in  this  work  to  a  more  intimate 
ptychologioal  uuderstaudiag  between  the  two  gmtt  natious,  the  Loited 
StelM  and  Gmnanj.  Cf.  alio  Wb  Amerkm  TntUt  and  lii*  fMant  oolhetian 
111  addresses  :  iiiM  JDmritek-Amerika. 

'  Ffir  a  list  anc!  accoant  of  the  professors  of  German  and  American  birth 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  the  (lerman  language  and  literature  in  the 
United  States,  see  L.  Viereok's  work  already  cited  :  Grrman  Imiruction  in 
AmeHean  SekooU,  Report  ^  CmmUmitr  ^Eduealion,  1901,  vol.  i,  pp.  531- 
708  ;  or  the  German  traiulatuni  of  iha  nport :  Zwei  JakrkwuUrte  deultd^ 
Unumdiu  m  dm  Vtrwifim  Slaalm,  (BttmOmtag,  1908.) 
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in'QhArlaifeoni  S.  G.^  of  a  pra-BeYolationaiy  German  j) 
waa  profeMor  of  intemfttioiial  law  from  1898  until  lus 

death  in  11K)8.  G.  W.  Kirchwey  (born  in  Detroit  in  1855) 
since  1901  has  been  dean  of  the  Law  School  and  professor 
of  law  at  Columbia  University,  New  York.  Frank  A. 
Fetter  (of  Grerman  descent)  has  been  professor  of  pohtical 
economy  and  finance  in  Cornell  University  since  1901 1 
Professor  P.  S*  Beinsch  (bom  in  Milwaukee),  professor  of  < 
political  science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  since 
1899.  The  pMdent  of  CKiaid  Cdkge,  Philadelphia,  » 
A.  H.  Fettetolf ;  the  atate  si^ermteadeot  of  public  in- 
atrnetion  in  Pennaylvaniay  ainee  1893,  ia  NaUian  €• 
Schaeffer,  both  men  of  German  descent.  Chester  D. 
Hartranft  was  president  of"  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  1888-1903;  Charles  W.  Super  is  president  of 
Ohio  University;  William  N.  Ilailmauri  (born  in  Switzer* 
land)  was  superintendent  of  public  schools  at  La  Forte, 
Indiana^  1883-1894,  national  superintendent  of  Indian 
aohoOl%  1894-1898,  superintendent  of  instruction  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  after 1898.  John  S.  Stahr  waa  nntil  recently 
praaident  of  IVankfin  and  Bfarahall  College  (Laneaater, 
Pennaylvania),  and  waa  anooeeded  by  President  Apple, 
alao  of  Geiman  descent,  the  son  of  Dr.  Sfeahr's  predecesaor 
in  office,  the  Reverend  Thomas  G.  Apple.  A.  F.  Ernst  (born 
ill  Hanover,  Germany)  is  president  of  the  Northwestern 
University, Watertown, Wisconsin.  Martin  G.Brumbaugh 
(born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  18G2),  professor  of  pedfie^ogy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  iirst  commissioner 
of  education  in  Porto  Rico,  1899-1902,  and  since  then 
haa  been  anperintendent  of  Philadelphia  achoola/ 

'  If  we  were  to  include  In  our  list  of  promioent  edaoators  men  uf  Datcb 
4M<»Dt,  there  would  appear  also  the  oamaa  of  Jacob  Gould  Schurmau,  presi- 
dMt  of  Cofadl  Vviimitf;  ChniM  B.  Via  Hiie,  prandrat  of  tho  Usifonity 
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Friedrich  Hirth  (born  in  Grermany,  in  1854)  is  the 
famous  specialiiit  on  Chiua  and  the  Chinese,  and  was  con- 
sulted by  Couut  Von  Bulow  on  the  Chinese  indemnity 
question  m  1900.  He  is  professor  of  Chinese  literature 
at  Columbia.  Other  distinguished  Orientalists  ^  ara  Pro- 
fessors Paul  EUiupt  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
H.  v.  Hilpiecht  of  the  Umwrnty  <^  PeDnsyharoa,  botii 
born  in  Qermany.  Geman  physidant  bava  always  been 
prominent  in  the  United  States;*  Dr.  A.  Jaeobi  (bom  in 
Germany,  —  a  refugee  of  1848),  probably  the  highest 
authority  on  children's  diseases  in  the  country;  Dr.  Adolf 
Meyer,  called  from  the  professorship  of  psychiatry,  Cor- 
nell University,  New  York,  to  become  the  head  of  the  new 
department  of  psychiatry  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univers- 
ity ;  Dr.  £rnest  Wende,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Buffalo^  a  great  speeialist  in  diseases  of  the  skin ;  Her- 
mann Knapp  (bom  in  Prussia)  of  Colombia  University  is 
one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the  eye  and  ear.  His 
namesake,  M.  A.  Knapp  (born  in  Spaiford,  New  York,  in 
1843),  is  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com m i ssion . 
One  of  the  most  famous  astronomers  in  the  country  is 
John  M.  Schaeberle  (born  in  Germany,  in  1853),  the  dis- 

of  Wiflconsln;  and  Jamea  H.  Van  Sickle,  snperintendent  of  public  insiruo- 
tioa,  Baltimore. 

*  A  pioneer  in  thi«  field  Wift  F.  L.  O.  Koehn'g  (Ph.D.  Latpxig),  professor 

of  Sanscrit  and  Oriental  langnagca  at  Cornell  University  in  1869;  in  1886 
at  the  l^niversity  of  Soutlicrti  California;  »absequently  lecturer  on  Semitic 
languages  and  Oriental  pbiiulo^^  in  Leland  Stanford.  He  was  a  remarks 
ihle  poly linguirt tad  fth* MOArfll  muky  hoAM,  H*  wm  ban  sfe  HaJSm,  taA 
atone  time  senred  as  Pr— lin  attaoM  at  ConttMitimpte. 

'  This  sabjMt  affords  material  enough  for  a  ipeoial  monograph.  A  begin* 
ninfi^  Ims  been  made  in  the  study  of  German  influence  in  medicine,  in  Afary- 
laud,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  lieiumeter  (professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Maryland),  Qerman-A  mcrican  Injluence  on  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Reprinted 
from  M^AeiA  USbmrif  and  Huiorkal  JomwA,  toL  It,  S^toBber,  IMw 
(Brook! jD,  N.  T.) 
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eoverer  of  three  comets,  the  astronomer  of  the  Lick 
Observatory,  who  has  had  charge  of  several  eclipse  expe- 
ditions, lu  chemistry,  Charles  A.  Goessmaun  (born  in 
Germany  in  1827),  since  ISTSehemisfeto  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  director  of  the  Massar 
ehoaetts  Agrioultuinl  Experiment  Station,  1882-1894^ 
and  a  pianeer  in  that  vofk.  He  has  bean  a  famous 
analyst  and  ipecialiflt,  consulted  for  the  refining  of  sugar 
and  the  preparation-  of  salt.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  tiie 
University  of  California,  is  the  Nestor  of  agricultural 
science  (specialist  on  soils)  in  this  country.  No  man  in 
his  generation  lias  wielded  a  greater  influence  in  his  par- 
ticular profession  than  Professor  Bernhard  E.  Fernow  in 
scien title  forestry.  F.  E.  Engelhardt  (born  in  Germany, 
in  1835)  has  been  professmrof  materia  medica,  New  York 
College  of  Phannaoj)  a  chemist  to  various  salt  companiesy 
and  appointed  at  wtous  times  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  as  chemist  of  liquors^  wines^  beers^  eto^  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  0.  H.  Eigenmann^  professor  in  In* 
diana  Universityy  is  a  specialist  on  fishes ;  G.  £.  Beyer, 
Tulane  Univer^ty,  on  snakes  and  mosquitoes ;  E.  M. 
Ehiiiurn,  in  entomology.  In  the  department  of  English 
there  is  Felix  E.  Schelling  (of  German  descent),  professor 
of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  George  Hempi  (German  descent),  professor  of  Eng- 
lish philology  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  1889-1907* 
In  the  department  of  Romance  hngaages  the  German 
element  is  represented  by  John  Matske  (bom  in  Germany) 
of  Leland  Stanford,  Oscar  Knhns  (of  early  Fennsylvaniap 
German  stock)  of  Wesleyan  Universify,  Conneeticnt>  and 
William  A.  Nitze  (both  parents  German)  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  The  remeinljiance  of  Gustav  E.  Karsten  (born 
in  Germany,  1859)  should  be  kept  green  as  that  of  a  great 
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foroe  in  tlie  study  of  llie  Germanic  knguAges.  Hefoimdad 

the  "  Journal  of  (English  and)  Germanic  Philology,"  which 
in  this  science  set  the  example  of  a  standard  of  scholar- 
ship not  surjiassed  in  Germany.  Some  of  the  prominent 
Germanists  of  the  country  are  named  below. 

Among  curatozs  and  librarians  of  the  United  States 
there  have  been  and  still  are  found  large  numben  ci 
Germans.  A  very  recent  deTelopment  in  education 
should  not  fail  to  leceive  mention^  that  of  the  interchange 
of  {irofeflBoray  an  idea  originating  with  the  Emperor 
William  11  of  Gennany,  after  the  Rhodes  sdiolaiships  had 
cansed  an  interehange  of  students.  The  interdiange  of 
professors  has  already  been  begun  with  excellent  results  ; 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professorship  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  endowed  by  Jaines  iSpeyor,  had  for  its  first 
lecturer  a  native  American,  Professor  John  W.  Burgess, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  at  Columbia 
University.  The  German  exchange  professors  who  have 
come  oyer  were  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  professor  of 
physical  chemistiy  in  the  Univefsity  of  Leipzig^  Professor 
Eugen  0.  K.  Kuhnemanny  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Bieslau,  and  Professor  Paul  Clemen,  prch 
fessor  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 
The  "  Germaiiistische  Gesell.scliaft  von  Amerika,"  central- 
ized at  New  York,  has  also  contributed  to  the  intellectual 
exchange  by  inviting  annnally  a  prominent  German  scholar 
or  man-of-letters  to  give  a  series  of  lectures,  a  notable 
instance  of  which  was  the  invitation  of  the  poet  Ludwig 
Fulda,'  who  made  a  lecture  tour  through  the  £a8t  and 
West,  and  was  yeiy  well  reoeiyed. 

Passing  from  the  highest  grade  of  the  educational  scale 

'  liii  impreftsioos  of  America  were  embodied  in  bis  bright  and  fair- 
Miodtd  little  toIimm^  AmtrOmmiigSMr^eU  (CMta,1906.) 
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to  ihe  lowest,  by  no  means  tiie  least  in  importance,  we 
oome  to  the  kindergarten,  a  Grennan  institution,  founded 
by  a  friend  of  humanity,  a  lover  of  the  youn^,  Friedrich 
Frobel  ( born  in  1782,  died  in  1852).  The  first  kindergar- 
ten attempted  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  wife  of  Carl 
Schurz  (nee  Margaretha  Meyer),  in  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
This  was  a  Frobel  kindergarten,  as  early  as  1855 ;  another 
was  established  at  Colombiay  Ohio^  in  1858.  One  ol  the 
forceful  men  in  ihe  movement  in  this  eountiy  ivas  0r. 
C.  D.  A,  Donaiy'  joamaliBt  and  teaeheri  who  founded  the 
first  kindergarten  in  Boston  in  1859,  which  he  f  oUowed 
with  other  foundations  in  Hoboken,  Newark,  and  New 
York.'  In  New  England  the  kindergarten  received  a  great 
impetus  through  Mi^^s  Elizabeth  Peahody,  who,  having 
studied  Frfibel's  works  and  institutions  in  Germany,  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  founded  the  American  Frobel 
Union  in  18G7.  Frau  and  Fraulein  Kriege  ably  seconded 
Miss  Peabody  in  Boston,  and  in  New  York  the  leadership 
was  taken  by  Frau  Marie  Krans-Boelte.'  After  1881  the 
development  of  the  kindeigarten  in  the  United  States  was 
lemarkable.  There  had  preceded  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  system  of  Frobel  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for 
kindergartners.  Three  kinds  ol  kindergartens  arose — iJie 
private,  supported  by  the  fees  of  the  children,  the  public,* 

*  For  an  Mflomt  irf  mxme  of  Cul  Jha&A  Adolf  Donai,  bom  ia  G«»> 
Banj,  in  1819,  see  the  preceding  ohaptw  (IT)  «l  tbit  VoliraM. 

*  Cf  S<»rtpm,  Dnsf!^rh-A  merHanitches  Conversations  Lexilhofi,  vol  vi,  p  183. 
'  She  v^a''  born  in  Mecklsnburg-Schwrrin  in  \vn.'^  a  pupil  of  Frnljrl'g 

widow  and  Dr.  Lange  at  iiamburg,  and  after  a  wide  expenunce  as  a  kmder- 

guUn  teaoW  ill  Eogfaad  mum  to  On  Umtad  Stetot  in  1S7S,  toMld^g  tUf 
Ant  in  the  Frdbel  Union.  With  her  hasband,  John  Knuu,  she  estaUiihid 

nt^TTiinnrr  for  kint!prg:irtnpr5  in  Nl-w  York  City  as  earlr  as  1R73. 

*  On  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  then  (1873)  supf rintendent  of 
the  ettjr  schools,  the  kindergarten  was  made  a  part  ot  the  public  school  sjs- 

toBof  StLonii.  Thn  ng&rimaA  im  n  gwnt  mnm.  Iteraui  sow  (1901} 
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in  conneotioii  vitli  tlie  p«bHc  aohools,  and  tbe  efaaritabk^ 
destined  to  be  the  most  snceessfol  id  all.  Men  like  Dr. 

Felix  Adler  became  interested,  and  aided  the  work  by 
connecting  it  with  the  united  charities.  Large  sums  were 
given  for  free  kindergartens,  and  as  a  result  the  vast  im- 
portance of  the  institution  as  an  humanitarian  intluence  be- 
came evident.  The  kiudeigactens  established  in  the  slums 
were  sources  of  brightness  and  good  cheer  in  the  lives  of 
the  lowlj.  The  ohikben  were  kept  occupied  while  the 
parents  were  at  work^  and  the  little  hearts  were  won  for 
refining  influences  and  the  better  things  of  life.'  As  earl j 
as  1882  there  were  in  the  United  States  five  hundred 
kindergartens,  attended  hy  twenty  thousand  children  and 
one  thousand  teachers.  In  1901  there  were  5107  (inclnd- 
ing  2111  private  and  2996  public)  kindergartens,  with 
9926  teachers  and  243,447  pupils.  The  piinciple  that 
the  intelligence  of  a  child  can  be  qniekened  even  at  play, 
that  its  sensibilities  can  be  aroosed  nevsir  too  early  for 
what  is  beautifuly  orderly*  and  interesting^  received  practi^ 
eal  illnstratkm  snch  as  to  conyinee  the  skeptical.  Schools 
for  kindergarten  teachers  exist  now  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  many  places  the  kindergarten  is  a  part  of  the 
public  Rchool  svstem. 

Within  recent  years  vigorous  eiforts  have  been  made 
in  some  places  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  public  schools, 
with  the  resnlt  that  in  many  places  they  have  snipassed 
the  average  of  the  private  schools.  In  New  York  State 
one  of  the  largest  colleges  which  admit  stadents  by  eerti- 

one  hnndred  and  twenty-fire  kindor|niTtens  in  St.  Loois  as  a  part  of  the  pab- 
lio  schools.  See  Dexter,  lIiMory  of  Educaiion  in  the  United  States,  p.  167. 

*  Some  of  the  women  most  prominent  in  the  diaiiiy  kindergartens  were 
Mrt.  Fkoline  Shawof  BotfeM,  EUmM  HaitiMiief  CliiQi«%  Kate  DoaglM 
WiggiOyMld  Emma  Marwedel  of  San  Francisco,  Mil  llll.A]ida  Wood  (ban 
in  GonniDy)  ol  JSaltimoio.  CI.  i)extor,  p.  168. 
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ficote  hu  feoently  made  a  move  to  take  away  the  oerti- 
fioate  privilege  from  private  aohoohy  bat  to  eontmiie  it  lor 
public  high  sehoolB^  aiooe  in  its  experience  the  stadents  from 

public  schools  were  better  trained.  But  this  conditiou  did 
not  always  exist,  for  during  the  larger  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  private  schools  did  very  much  better  work  th aa 
those  supported  at  the  public  expense.  Tn  the  large  ciliL's 
there  were  a  gxeat  many  (jreman  private  schools,  and-  the 
fact  of  their  good  influence  in  the  community  has  never 
been  fairly  stiated.  In  Cincinnati,  for  instance,  in  the  early 
thirties  fewer  children  leeeiTed  inatmction  in  the  publk 
eohook  than  in  the  German  private  adiools.  In  1839 
Br.  Friedrioh  Bolker,  an  excellent  German  teacher, 
resigned  hie  place  in  the  eity  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and 
accepted  a  position  as  superintendent  in  the  newly  fouiidtsd 
Catholic  Elementary  School.  The  latter  "  promised  to 
be  decidedly  better  than  the  city  schools,  and  ho  was 
not  handicapped  in  developing  it  into  a  perfect  ele- 
mentary school  according  to  the  Genuaoi  that  i%  Prussian 
system/' 

Almost  everywhere  the  Getmans,  at  least  those  that  had 
been  educated  abroad,  felt  a  conviction  that  they  conld 
establish  mnch  better  schoob  than  those  about  them.  In* 
spired  by  this  idea  the  Pittsburg  Convention  of  1837, 

presided  over  by  the  brilliant  bnt  wabbling  "  politician, 
Fratiz  Joseph  Grund,  decided  to  found  a  seminary  for 
German  teachers.  This  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
resolution  (lemniucinL;-  slavery,  the  noblest  action  taken  by 
that  remarkable  assemblage.  Money  was  to  be  raised  for 
the  seminary  by  committees  representing  Germans  through- 
ont  the  countiy.  The  school  commission  decided  to  locate 
the  institntion  at  Philippsbnrg^  not  far  from  the  common- 
latic  settlement  of  Bapp.  There  a  large  building,  erected 
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by  a  rene^de  *  of  the  liappist  flock,  could  be  utilized  to 
receive  the  school.  Great  hopes  were  set  upon  the  plan. 
A  centre  and  source  of  ligbt,  the  institution  was  to  be- 
come even  more  influential  in  raeceeding  geoeiations*  The 
German  language  and  culture  were  to  liaye  a  permanent 
home.  StudentBy  if  they  would  promise  to  become  teach* 
era  for  five  years,  would  receive  £ree  tuition.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  attract  young  men.  The  plan  was  that  of 
a  normal  school,  combined  with  bome  lower-grade  iiistruc- 
tion,  — "  Eine  Real-  und  Muster-schule."  The  fourth 
convention,  which  met  at  Phiiippsbnrg,  August  9,  1841, 
decided  to  open  the  school  on  December  1  of  the  same 
year.  This  event  was  contemporary  with  the  attempts 
of  Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  to  establish  normal 
schools  in  Biassachusetts  and  Connecticut.  But  the  sem^ 
inary  was  destined  to  be  short-lived.  The  lower  school  was 
prosperous  for  a  time,  but  the  normal  school  was  not.  The 
parochial  st  hijols  were  uncertain  as  to  what  position  to 
take  in  regard  to  the  new  venture.  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants distrusted  one  another,  and  both  wished  to  retain 
their  own  students.  The  founders  of  the  institution  were 
known  to  be  free-thinker%and  that  circumstance  restrained 
all  denominations  from  sending  pupils.  While  the  Phil* 
ippsburg  plan  thus  failed,  its  effect  upon  local  schools  was 
nevertheless  stimulating.  The  wide  interest  that  had 
been  aroused  in  matters  of  education  was  a  permanent 
benefit  to  the  German  population* 

Typical  private  schools  of  good,  influence  on  the  Ger- 
man population  and  beyond^  and  conducted  by  excellent 

*  Count  LeoQ,  He  built  thii  edifice  from  the  funds  recMTed  on  learing  the 
Bappist  Community,  bat  tubsequently  niigmtet^  to  the  8oQthwest.  CL 
J.  Hanoo  Deiler,  Eine  verpensene  Colonic,  Eine  Stimme  zttr  Verteidigung  des 
Gra/en  de  Leottf  alias  Proli,  alias  Bernhard  Muller.  ( New  Orleans,  1900.) 
-  *  Cf .  KSffner,  Dm  dtuttekt  EUment,  1S18-1S48,  pp.  47-87. 
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heftdly  weie  ih0  aehools  ol  Fddner,  in  Detroit ;  Haabnann, 
in  Louisrille ;  and  Engelmann,  in  Milwankee*  The  latter 
stiUexiste  under  the  name  Deuteeh-Englisclie  Akademie/' 

Peter  Engelmann  was  a  refugee  of  the  revolutionary  period 
of  1816,  and  came  to  Milwaukee  in  IS,")!.  He  founded 
the  acadt'iiiy  in  July  of  the  same  year,  aud  for  nearly  a 
quarter  oi  a  century  stood  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 
As  an  organizer  and  instructor  he  was  thorough,  efficient, 
and  stimulating.  He  was  one  of  the  gieat  Gkiman-Amer- 
ican  schoolmen,  and  there  are  many  men  and  women  in 
Milwaukee  who  treaeuie  in  thdr  bearta  the  memory  of 
their  teacher^  Blngelmann.  The  school  grew  rapidly;  in 
1851  it  had  two  classes  and  two  teachers;  in  18i55  there 
were  eleven  classes  and  sixteen  teachers,  with  tour  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils.  There  was  an  elementary  school  with  four 
classes,  a  Realschule  with  the  same  number,  and  a  higher 
female  seminary  with  three  classes.  WLen  Mr.  Engelmann 
died  in  1874,  his  friend  William  N.  Hailmruin  (of  the  Louis- 
ville school)  became  his  successor.'  German  pedagogical 
methods  and  traditions  were  well  preserved  in  the  school 
and  are  to  this  day.  The  Deutsch-Englische  Akademie  is 
well  housed^  and  provided  with  able  instructors.  MilwankeOy 
its  appropriate  home,  has  also  been  the  seat  of  the  National 
German-American  Teachers'  Seminary  and  the  '^Tum- 
lebrerseminar  des  Nordamerikaniscben  Tumerbnndes.*'  * 

A  typical  example  of  the  important  standing  of  German, 
private  schools  in  the  educational  work  of  a  large  city  is 
furnished  by  Baltimore.'  Foremost  in  its  influence  was 

*  Hailmann  did  not  end  his  career  there.  He  was  for  seyeral  ytvn  snpttriii* 
tandeDtof  Indian  schools  and  later  city  BaperioteDdent  in  La  Porte  and  Dayton. 

'  Cf.  Kurzegefnute  Geschichte  der  Deutxrh-Englischen  Akademie,  dfs  Natio- 
naien  Deutsch-Amerikanischen  Lehrertemuuirs  utul  des  TumUkrenaninan  de$ 
Honhmerikiuikditm  TunuhntdM,  (MUmokie,  1901.) 

*  The  MtMO  for  UmmImCumi  of  this  city  it  tbifc  tiie  ImIi  iran  more  a«- 
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the  Zions-Scbule  on  North  Gay  Street,  %v]iicli,  though  be- 
gun several  years  earlier  as  a  parochial  school,  was  not 
incorporated  until  1836.  In  1863  its  constitution  was 
changed,  and  the  pnrpose  of  the  school  was  made  to  read 
Rationale  Erziehung^  oder  naturgemaaee  Entwickelung 
der  in  dem  Kinde  wohnenden  Anlageo^  Eor  Begriindang 
penonlicber,  gesellachafdioheri  and  aUgemem  ineiiscli- 
licher  Woblfafart.'*  The  eariier  oonstitiitioii  had  giyen  the 
purpose  as  **  Forderuiig  des  edleu  Vernunftkeimes  im  ju- 
gendlichen  Mecsehen."  From  the  earliest  times  both  lan- 
guages, German  and  English,  were  used  in  the  class-room, 
depending  much  upon  the  teacher.  There  were  English 
teachers  who  would  teach|  for  instance^  teftding,  grammar, 
geography^  and  written  arithmetio  altogether  in  English, 
There  were  German  teachers  who  would  teach  oral  aritb- 
metie,  reading,  writing,  and  ^  natural  history  entirely  in 
the  German  language.  The  subjects  taught  were  numer- 
ous; object-lessons  {Anschauungmnterricht)  and  oral  in- 
struction wf^ro  the  rule.  Particularly  did  this  hocoiiie  so  with 
the  advent  of  the  Kevereud  Henry  8cheib,  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Zionskirche,  the  real  founder  of  the  school, 
after  whom  it  has  frequently  been  named.  One  of  the  great 
teachers  of  llie  institntion  was  Jakob  Scbmidti  who  came 
in  1840,  and  for  twenty-one  years  labored  in  the  school 
zealously  with  the  pastor  of  the  Zionsgemeinde.*  In  1870 
jthe  school  had  over  eif^ht  hundred  pupils,  with  sixteen 
teachers,  drawing  siilaries  of  over  fourteen  thousand  dollars 
annually.  There  were  thirteen  classes  gr  grades,  some  of 

ca«iU«  to  tbtt  wtitor.  CI.  Det  dttOtehe  Pionier,  vdl.  fi,  pp.  901  ff.  TIm  cUte 
oonoerning  tbe  Rnnliardt  Sohule  were  farnidMd  flw  Wfiter  bj  Miss  BwttM 

Beinhfirrlt,  former  principal  of  the  scbtx^l 

*  Among  the  manr  Btibscqiiput  teacht  i  s  ihcro  were  prominent,  Km il  Dnpp- 
rich  (who  left  to  become  the  director  of  the  German-Eugiish  Academy  m 

mimnikee),  August  8diniidt|  and  Bidiaid  Ortnuum. 


* 
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them  having  two  or  more  sections  nmmng  parallel  to  one 
another,  which  separated  the  more  able  from  the  less  gifted 
or  less  industrious  pupils.  The  school  prepared  young 
men  for  hit^her  institutions  or  a  buriness  career,  and  it 

may  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  the  German-Americans 
of  Baltimore  City  at  the  present  day  were  educated  at 
that  school.  Quite  a  number  subsequently  entered  Amer- 
ica colleges  and  German  universities^  and  became  pro- 
fessional men.  The  school  declined  in  numbers  when  the 
Gennan-American  public  schools  started  in  Baltimore,  and 
the  latter,  keenly  senntive  of  the  livaliyiever  increased  in 
efficiency.  The  free  tuition  of  ike  public  schools  attracted 
a  large  part  of  the  former  patronag^e  of  the  Zions-Schule, 
and  finally,  but  not  until  after  a  long  struggle,  the  locally 
famous  Zions-Schule,  because  of  large  annual  deficits^  was 
forced  to  close  its  doors.^ 

Other  German  private  schools  in  Baltimore  were  the 
Knapp-Schule,  founded  in  1853  by  F.  Knapp.  He  insti- 
tuted German  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  best  period 
he  had  about  seven  hundred  pupils  and  a  large  number 
of  boys  that  boarded  in  the  school.  The  eurrioiilum  of 
the  latter  did  nut  advance  as  far  as  that  of  the  Ziuiis- 
Schule.  Both  were  on  the  soalo  of  a  German  Elementar- 
und  Biirger-Schule.  In  both  attention  was  paid  to  gym- 
nastics, and  in  the  Zions-Schule  also  to  music,  drawing, 
and  laboratory  work.  A  large  quantity  of  charts,  instru- 
ments) stuffed  birds  and  animals  added  to  the  interest  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  natural  science.  In  addition 
to  these  two  schools  there  were  a  large  number  of  other 
independent  private  schools  in  Baltimore.  The  Wacker- 
Schule  in  South  Baltimore,  founded  in  1851,  had  about 

*  This  happened  abont  1890 ;  the  ever  increasing  MUiial  defloitf  had  lor 
m  long  tune  been  nude  np  by  frienda  of  the  acbooL 
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four  hundred  pupifci  in  1870.  At  the  same  time  theie  were 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  attendance  at  theDiesterweg- 
Institut  in  East  Baltimore.  There  was  a  Hebrew  German- 
English  school  in  existence  for  fifteen  years,  with  aboat 
one  handled  and  fifty  pupils  in  1870.  Then  there  wete 
a  laige  number  of  Gennan  Catholic  schools^  the  Alf  on8ti% 
St.  JohanneSy  and  others,  with  about  ax  hundred  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  German  schools  of 
Baltimore  in  1870  is  estimated  at  over  five  thousand.  The 
advantages  of  the  best  German  over  the  pubUc  schools  at 
that  time  was  that  the  pupils  were  taiiglit  to  think,  and  not 
held  to  learn  by  rote.  Commonly  when  the  German  boys 
passed  into  the  city  high  schools  they  found  the  competi- 
tion for  honors  easy. 

There  were  also  several  good  German  schools  for  girls  in 
Baltimore,  particularly  the  Beinhardt^huleand  the  school 
of  Fraulein  Kuster.  The  former  was  related  to  all  others  as 
was  the  Zions-Schule  to  its  rivals.  The  Reinhardt  School 
was  founded  in  1861  by  the  two  sisters  Marianne  luid 
Mathilde  Reinhardt ;  after  the  latter's  death  i^'raulein  Bertha 
Beinhar^t  took  her  place  and  subsequently  served  for  many 
years  as  principal,  until  the  closing  of  the  school.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  the  beginning  was  nine,  and  it  gradually 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  school  was  dosed 
in  1891  because  of  the  failing  health  of  IVaulein  Marianne 
Reinhardt,  who  for  some  years  prenously  had  been  unable 
to  continue.  There  were  always  more  children  of  Ameri- 
can than  of  German  parentai^e  in  the  school.  Both  German 
and  English  were  used  in  the  class-room  as  parallel  lan- 
guages, just  as  in  the  Zions-Schule ;  French  was  taught 
from  the  third  grade  on  to  graduation ;  the  pedagogical 
methods  of  the  school  were  German.  The  pupibwere  not 
of  the  earliest  age,  but  were  given  the  more  advanced  and 
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finished  part  of  their  education.'  The  other  German  school, 
that  of  Fratileiu  Kiister,  took  younger  pupils.  The  exam- 
ple of  Baltimore  is  hut  one  of  many  that  might  he  brought 
to  bear,  ahowmg  the  activity  of  the  Oermane  in  tlus  coun* 
try  along  edoeational  linea  when  in  the  aame  localities  the 
nattye  popoktion  was  still  indiffefent* 

A  magnificent  foundation  for  a  private  school  was  pro- 
vided by  Jacoh  Tome,  born  in  Maohciui,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1810,  the  son  of  German  Lutherans.  Since 
his  settlement  at  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  in  1833,  he  had 
acquired  great  wealth  in  the  lumber  and  grain  trade.  He 
became  a  leading  financier  and  promoter  of  enterprises  in 
his  state  like  Martin  Baom  of  Oincinnatt  at  an  earlier  day. 
General  Giant  offered  him  tihe  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  he  declined.'  He  was  a  trustee  of  Dickinson 
College,  and  in  1884  made  the  college  the  gift  of  a  scitiice 
building.  Five  years  later  he  founded  the  Jacob  Tome 
Institute,  with  the  object  of  providing  an  advancLMl  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  poor  parents  who  were  unable  to 
pay  for  it.  The  original  donation  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoQsand  dollars,  but  this  was  increased  by  the  terms  of  the 
benefoctor's  will  to  three  million  dollars^  making  tiie  school 
one  of  the  richest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  character  of 
the  institution  has  since  changed  to  that  of  a  high-class  pre- 
paratory school  of  the  class  of  Phillips  Academy  (Exeter 
and  Andover)  or  the  Lawrenceville  Preparatory  School.' 

t  Some  of  the  names  of  the  American  pupils  were  as  follows:  Misses 
BMsbor,  Briscoe*,  BnpMcr,  Rut^or,  thp  ^Tisses  Carer,  Miss  Carter  (principal 
of  St  Timothy's  School,  CatonsvUie) ;  Misses  Catbcart,  Clark,  Crawford,  Cuy- 
lar,  Darrell,  Davison,  Dixon,  Easter,  Gould,  Graffliu,  Uaslehuist,  Hill,  Hop- 
Idiit,  Honriti,  Hauler,  Jamiaon,  Lmisdak,  Lytm,  Fage,  Fnio%  Robbint, 
Bog«n»  Bngliji  Sobwartze,  Smith,  Waters,  '\^'L'b3ter,  West,  and  WbitniM* 
These  names  were  famished  the  writer  by  Miss  Bertha  ReinhldL 

*  Cf.  Lamb,  Dictionaty  of  American  Biography. 

*  Tbepveeeiift  director  of  tbe  "  Tome  School  for  Bojs,"  Dr.  Tboma«  Stock* 
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A  glance  at  tha  atatiataot  o£  German  schools  is  the 

United  States  will  prove  conclusively  that  the  study  of 
Gerinau  is  not  disappearing  in  this  country  among  the 
.Germans  themselves.  There  are  liuiulreds  of  parochial  and 
private  German  schools  in  the  country,  mostly  founded  by 
the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  denominations.  The  Lutheran 
Bynoda  together  have  over  twenty-one  hundred  schools, 
abont  twenty-five  hundred  teachers,  and  ow  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pupils.*  In  all  of  these  the  German  lan- 
guage is  given  a  prominent  place,  not,  however,  to 
exclusion  of  English,  The  colleges  and  universities  of 
our  country  are  more  and  more  requiring  German  for 
graduation,  or  e\  en  for  entrance.  Twentv-five  years  ago 
French  was  considered  the  polite  language  throughout  the 
country,  and  to-day,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  French  is 
still  preferred  to  German^  but  the  existence  ol  the  Ger- 
man Belt "  givea  the  study  of  German  the  advantage.  The 
sales  of  die  leading  publishers  of  the  modern  language 
books  to-day  seem  to  show  that  the  study  of  German  is 

Imii  BaIew  (Ph.D.  Johns  Hopkiu  Univexuty),  batftthoronghacquMBtMiM 

with  German  Rchools  from  pprsonal  observfition,  and  has  said  in  a  recent 
address  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  criticisms  which  are  made  of  the  German 
schools,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scientific  supremacj  which  Germanj  holds 
is  btted  onber  emniium  icfaoob.  Before  eaterinf  theiuuTeinty  the  Getnuut 
liei  leeeived  tlie  kind  of  arUl  whioh  will  eontrol  lus  entiie  eeieer.  He  Iim 
learned  the  inviolability  of  scientific  accuracy.  He  has  acquired  that  power 
of  attention  tn  drtails 'vhirh  h'\<^  mrif^e  German  scientific  work  exhaustiTe  nnd 
thorough.  Above  all  lio  h:(s  amnssed  an  amonnt  of  information  which  would 
stagger  the  ordinary  American  buy.  But  the  Germau  schools  have  proceeded 
fsom  what  might  be  called  a  naore  liberal  sonree  tbaa  onr  Ametieaii  eebools. 
They  hare  been  developed  from  the  Latin  lehool  of  tlw  Middle  Ages.  Thej 
are  aatniated  with  traditions  of  high  scholarship."  (  The  Edueatwn  of  Boys, 
Commenceniont  Address,  Johns  Hopkins  Univenitj,  June  8|  1909.  ftintad 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars.) 

*  Cf .  Henooh,  Bandbuch  des  DeuUchiums  im  A  uslande,  pp.  181-221.  (Berlin, 
19M.)  The  namee  of  the  edioole  and  long  Utte  of  teadiefs*  naraee  are  given 
in  thii  work.  Cf  .  alio  Yienck,  Ztoei  Johrhwderte  dwUc^^  UnUrriOli. 
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now  ineraanDgmoie  rapidly  in  the  East  than  French  in  the 
West/  that  therefore  the  stady  of  German  is  gaining,  while 
French  is  losing  ground.  The  teachers  of  German  have 

furmed  a  cooperative  iiSisOciatiun  known  an  the  Lelirer- 
bund/'  a  union  of  the  teachers  of  German  in  universities 
and  secondary  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 
Annual  conventions  (Lehrertage)  have  been  held,  and  the 
common  concerns  and  interests  of  their  profesaion  have 
been  diacuaaed  and  more  dearly  defined.  More  and  more 
the  German-American  becomea  conacioua  o£  the  adf 
vantages  that  are  derived  hook  the  ability  to  nae  two 
languages.  The  atndy  of  German  ia  aided  greatly  by  the 
attitade  of  American  acholarsy'  so  well  represented  in 
the  words  of  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman:  ''As  Latin 
was  the  language  of  the  scholar  during'  the  Middle  Ages, 
so  the  knowledge  of  German  is  now  indibpensable  for  any 
one  who  claims  tlie  iiaiiiL'  of  a  student  and  scholar." 

The  reform  method  of  teaching  modern  languages, 
which  has  taken  poaaeeaion  of  the  Carman  Eealachule  with 

'  Xbc  writer  bases  this  btatemeat  upuu  replies  received  in  answer  to  his 
queries  from  the  leading  pnUiakenel  modem  language  books  in  tlie  Unfted 
States. 

'  While  men  of  German  bloni^  preclotninatc  as  professors  of  tbe  Gennan 
language  and  literature,  so n^e  of  tbe  most  emiueut  and  iuHiiential  teachers 
of  the  subject  are  of  native  Ameri<aui  birth,  examples  uf  the  veteran  class 
being  Williani  H.  Cupenter  (Coiiimbk),  Sten  W.  Getting  (Chicago),  W.  H. 
Carruth  (Kansas),  J.  T.  Hatfield  (Northwestern),  W.  T.  Hewett  (Cornell), 
M.  D.  Learned  (Pennsylvania),  L.  A.  McLonth  (New  York  University), 
A.  H.  Palmer  (Yale),  Calvin  Thomaa  (Cnlnmbia),  H.  S.  White  (Harvard), 
Heury  Wood  (Johns  Hopkins).  The  German  element  in  the  same  class  is 
represented  hj  H.  C.G.  Brandt  (HamOton),  Hennenn  Collitx  (Johns  Hopm 
kins),  6.  01  Caraie  (Northwestern),  R.  W.  Deering  (Western  Reserve)* 
Hanno  Dciler  (Tulane),  Kuno  Francke  (Harvard),  Julias  Groebel  (Illinois), 
Otto  Heller  (Washington  Univ.,  St  Lonis),  Gnstav  Oniener  ( Yale),  Greorge 
Hempi  (LeUuid  Stanford),  A.  K.  Hohlfeld  (Wisconsin),  K.  D.  Jessen  (Bryn 


Jiftwr),  H.  K,8eliilling  (Califotik),  H.  SehBofald  (O.  Wnahington),  H.  C.  G. 
Toil  JageniMUi  (Harvazd),  C.  Von  Kbnse  (Brow»)»  Emst  Yots  ( Wiieoaiiii)* 
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wonderful  results,  has  also  come  to  America.  Its  main  prin- 
ciple, that  of  teaching  German  as  a  living  language,  i.  e., 
employing  the  aid  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  student 
aod  engaging  his  interest  and  attention  to  the  ntmoet  to 
enable  him  to  use  the  language  as  a  Dative^  i.  e.,  to  speak 
and  write  as  well  as  read  it,  k  beii^  snccessf  ally  applied 
in  Bchoob  and  collsges  of  the  United  States.  The  lefom 
melJiod,  iliongh  modified  to  suit  oar  needs^  has  been  a 
wonderful  means  of  reawakening  our  studj  of  the  art  o£ 
teaching  modern  lan^mages. 

There  is  a  German  educational  influence  still  going  on, 
the  lull  extent  of  which  cannot  novY  be  measured.  It  is  that 
of  vocational  teaching.  The  world  generally  recognizes  that 
Germany's  present  power  if  not  supremai^  in  the  commer* 
eiai  world  is  doe  to  her  schools*  All  coantries,  including 
proud  Britannia,  are  making  efforts  to  import  the  secret 
of  suecM  from  Germany's  trade-sdiools.  These  include  not 
only  the  liigher  technical  colleges,  such  as  the  one  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  but  the  lower  trade-schools,  on  private,  trade^ 
and  government  foundations,  which  day  and  night  instruct 
the  ambitious  German  youtli  of  every  class  in  the  methods 
of  improving  both  himself  and  his  particular  branch  of 
industry.  Our  consular  reports'  are  loudly  sounding  the 
praises  and  defining  the  methods  of  these  educational  fac- 
tors. Vocational  teaching  shows  a  young  man  what  is  de- 
manded of  him  in  the  world  and  gives  him  his  place.  The 
immediate  effect  in  our  own  country  seems  to  he  a  broaden- 
ing of  manual  tranniiL;-  instraction,  its  entry  into  the  public 
school  system  more  intensively  than  before,  the  establish- 
ment of  trade-schools  on  the  German  model,  and  even  the 

*  Cf.  p.  c: ,  Sprrial  Consular  Jlfporfs,  vnl.  xxxiii.  (Wasbingtou,  190o.)  In- 
dustrial Education  and  Itidustriai  CmdUiona  in  Germany,  Deputy  Consul 
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ihapiug  of  00111869  at  our  coUegw  acooiding  to  varied 

•    vocational  purposes. 

To  epitomize  the  German  iDfluences  upon  education 
in  the  United  States,  we  may  say  that  the  kindergarten  and 
the  university  are  altogether  fashioned  after  the  German 
models.  Tho  secondary  schools  were  developed  by  native 
American^  who  took  BOggestiona  from  European  sehoolsy 
but  paHacnlasly  from  the  Fkroasian.  The  American  college 
was  adapted  from  the  English  pattern,  bnt  more  even  than 
the  other  forms  has  become  Americanized.  The  American 
college  is  a  social  as  much  as  an  educational  institution. 
The  German  university  lias  for  its  ideal,  not  as  the  Amer- 
ican college  primarily  service  for  the  state,  hut  service 
for  humanity  at  large  through  the  pursuit  of  truths  the 
adYaocement  of  human  knowledge,  —  an  ideal  so  well 
e^ieaaed  in  the  motto  of  Francia  lieber :  — 

Ctoiotr  UbetUa, 
VeritM  MriHioM." 

Characteristic  is  the  fact  that  the  most  German  of  Ameri- 
can universities,  Johns  Hopkins,  which  bli|)ped  the  leash 
of  the  haying  hounds  of  research  in  America,  has  for  its 
motto :  "  The  truth  will  make  you  free."  There  are  Ger- 
man educational  influencea  which  history  is  not  yet  ready 
to  record,  viz.,  in  vocational  teaching,  and  the  future  may 
have  in  store  also  an  American  influence  upon  Germany,  the 
foundation  there  of  a  college  after  the  American  pattern.* 

'  The  University  of  HamlMirf^,  for  which  the  American  collegje  idea  has 
been  suggested.  The  students  iirc  e  xpected  to  be  a  class  of  lueu  destined  to 
be  the  leaders  of  German  commerce,  manufacture,  transportation,  and 
poUfciM.  CI  Uttnatorberg,  Aui  DeutaAAmerika,  pp.  176-190.  Bku  daOidke 
BoduOwU  nadi  ammbmuMdiem  VMitd.  (Mitll«r  ft  Solm,  im.)  Cf.  slio 
Dr.  F.  SiervkiDg,  Die  Samkarger  UnkMrmUL  {Bambng,  1906.) 
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SOCIAL  ASD  qULTUKAL  INFLUSNGB  OF  TH£  GSKMAN 

BLEMIBNT 

I«  MUSIO  ASH  XBS  WIS  A&IS 

(A)  Mut]0:  Unfavorable  oonditions  Won  1850— Tl»  Haw  England 

psalm-singers  —  Masic  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  period;  the  first 
ambitious  concert  of  1786  —  Music  in  other  places  ;  organ  music  in  New 
lurk;  the  choral  aiugiug  at  i:^phrata  and  at  Bethlehem,  FenQsjlvania ; 
Ilia  Haadal  and  Ha^  Soda^  of  Boifton,  1815;  the  Moaieal  IViad 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  1820  —  Davalopment  of  inBtnunental  music;* 
Gottlieb  Graupner  in  Boston ;  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York ;  Ger> 
iTvjinia  Orchestra  ;  Theodore  Thomas  ;  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ; 
other  orchestras,  and  musical  organizations — Chamber  music — Oratorio 
Societiea  —  **MJinnerohdre  "  and  other  German  singiug-sooiatias — 
«•  SMngav-lesta"  in  tha  EmI  and  Wast— The  "Hnnkmno  **  of  Mil- 
ivaakee  —  The  development  of  opera  paffonwuwai —  French  opera  at 
New  Orleans  —  En^^lish,  Italian,  and  German  opera  in  New  York — 
Parsifal— The  Moravian  musical  fesUvala  —  American  compoaera  — 
Germans  as  teachers  of  musio« 

(B)  PAiHTim !  Early  art— Two  perioda  of  GomuM  ioflnanflo  s  (1)  TIm 
DfiMaldoflf  Seliool :  Lontaa,  Biantadt ;  (8)  Tlia  Mnnioh  Sahool :  Oiil 
Marr — German-Amafiaan  artists  —  German  taaefaata  of  art  in  tha 
United  States  ^ —  Tlie  example  of  Otto  Fuchs. 

(C)  Sci'LPTT'HK  :  Karly  (  n  rinari  scul[i(:orh' ;  William  II.  Rinehart  —  The 
new  era  produced  by  expositiuu  sculpture;  Carl  Bitter  and  F.  W.  Ruok« 

•tnhl — Monumant*  and  ■t»taaa»  C.  H.  Nialiaoi,  Triabal,  Harwiaah, 
Tolk,  ate.  — H.  Lindar,  artafcartiaan  —  Mambara  of  tha  Natknal 

Sculpture  Society. 

(D)  Architectuke  :  The  Romanesque  revival  —  The  stf  el-frame  huilding 
—  American  cottage  architecture  —  The  Chicago  school  and  modern 
German  architecture  —  Dome  of  the  National  Capitol;  Thomas  U. 
Walter — The  Library  of  CongiaiS ;  Smithmeyar  and  Pals  —  St  Lonit 
Union  Station ;  T.  C.  Link — Other  Germans  in  architecture. 

(£)  Gbathio  Arts:  Dltistniton ;  detignras  s  artiat-pbotographera. 

A.  Music 

The  social  influence  of  the  German  element  in  the  United 
States  conBiats  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  cultiTation 
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of  those  arts  and  habits  whicli  divert  from  tlie  narrow 
path  of  selfish  interest  ur  material  gain,  and  uhicli  elevate, 
ennoble,  and  increase  the  joy  of  living.  During  the  eight- 
eenth and  a  large  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Euro- 
pean travelers  were  appalled  by  the  g^vity,  melancholy, 
and  monotony  of  American  social  life.  Whether  poegeaeed 
by  tiie  ambition  for  material  advancement  or  inflamed  vdth 
the  aeal  o£  laying  up  etoree  for  the  life  hereafter,  the  old 
type  of  American  wat  equally  •erione,  rigid,  and  narrow. 
As  late  ae  1831,  when  Mra.  TroUope'  wrote  down  her 
experiences  in  the  United  States,  she  felt  herself  justified 
iu  sa^  iiig :  I  never  saw  a  population  so  totally  divested  of 
gayety  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  this  feeling  from  one  end 
of  the  Ihiion  to  the  other.  They  have  no  fetes,  no  fairs, 
no  merry-makings,  no  music  in  the  streets,  no  Punch,  no 
puppet-shows.  If  they  see  a  comedy  or  a  farce,  they  may 
laugh  at  it;  but  they  can  do  very  well  without  it.  A  dia- 
tingoiahed  publisher  of  Philadelphia  told  me  that  no  oomio 
publication'  had  ever  yet  been  found  to  answer  in  America.' 

And  again  she  quotes  a  German  woman  whom  she 
easnally  met  in  Philadelphia :  ^  They  do  not  love  mnsio, 
oh  no !  and  they  never  amuse  themselves  —  no  ;  and  their 
hearts  are  not  warm,  at  least  they  seem  not  so  to  strangers  ; 
and  they  have  no  ease,  no  forget  fulness  of  business  and 
of  care  —  no,  not  for  a  moment.  But  I  will  not  stay  long, 
I  think,- for  I  should  not  live."  * 

^  Mrs.  IVoUope,  mother  of  the  noyelut,  Authony  Trollope,  lived  in 

America  several  years,  1827-1831,  principally  in  Cincinnati.  On  her  return 
to  EnglatMl  in  1332,  sbo  published  her  famous  book,  Domestic  Manners  of  Iht 
Americans^  reprinted  bj  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  181>i,  two  volumes. 

*  It  win  be  sboim  in  Chapter  vn  thnt  QenniM  intradoMd  enriMtnte  in 
Amerion.  "Pnefc,'*  the  toteomicpnpw,inafaniidsdtynCtoinnainl876L 

»  Mrs.  Trollope,  vol.  i,  pp.  296-297. 

'  Mrs.  Trollope,  vol.  ii,  p.  82.  The  Qezmnn  womui  pcofanbly  anid :  ''lob 

kouute  nioht  leben." 
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There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  criti- 
cism contained  in  the  above  quotations.  It  represents  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  cultivated  European  travelers  at 
that  period.'  But  American  types  change  rapidly,  and  the 
native  American  has  ever  shown  himself  capable  of  rapid 
deyelopment  That  change  £rom  an  inherited  bondage  of 
laek-mirih  to  a  freer  hnmanity  and  a  more  beatttifol,  joy- 
OOB  existence  on  earth,  has  been  wrought  fhrongh  foreign 
influence.  Music  and  art  came  from  Europe,  and  were 
planted  on  American  soil,  sometimes  by  native  Americans 
trained  abroad,  oftener,  especially  at  the  early  periods,  by 
foreigners  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  noble  cause  of  art 
in  a  barren  land  of  little  promise  or  appreciation.  To  them 
belongs  the  glory  of  baring  prepared  the  soil  for  sueoeed* 
ing  generations. 

Nowhere  has  this  foreign  cultivation  been  more  erident 
than  in  music,  and  in  this  department  the  German  influ- 
ence has  been  supreme  and  lasting.  The  thesis  may  be 
maintained  without  hesitation,  that  the  Germans  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  musical  taste  in  the 
United  States.  To  illostrate  this  principle,  it  will  be  neces* 
sary  to  put  the  German  influence  within  its  setting;  that 
isi  to  mark  its  eontinaed  presence  in  a  brief  historical  out- 
line of  American  music. 

Neither  of  the  centres  of  cultural  influence,  Boston  nor 
Philadelpliici,  was  a  promising  field  for  musical  developuient 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  Quakers 
of  Pennsylvaniaand  the  Puritans  of  New  England  harbored 
a  like  distrust  of  music.  The  Puritans  would  have  abolished 
it  entirely  but  for  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had 

*  For  a  sketch  of  the  critical  literature  on  America,  see  H.  T.  Tuckerman, 

America  and  her  Commentators.  fXewYork.  r!ir\rlp"(  Srrihner,  1864.)  Tlieaub- 
ject  is  brought  up  to  date  by  J.  G.  Brooks,  As  Others  See  Ut»  (MaCQuUftOt 
l\m.)  J.  i.  Muiriiead,  The  Land  of  Contrasts.  (1900.) 
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Bang  psalnu  in  tfadr  religions  service.^  At  fiist  but  five 
tunes  were  used  in  their  psalmody,  until  the  ''Bay  Psalm 
Book,"  published  in  1640,  increased  the  number.  Hymos 

were  i»ot  yet  permitted  in  Boston  and  Plymouth,  but  a  few 
found  admittance  in  a  succeeding  edition  of  the  "  Bay 
Psalm  Book"  (1647),  in  which  nu)re  than  fifty  nuludies 
were  suggested.  Regarding  church  musir,  such  (juestions 
as  these  agitated  the  congregation^  whether  one  person 
should  sing  for  all  the  rest,  the  congregation  joining  only 
in  spirit,  siugiog  ''Amen";  whether  women  should  be 
peimitted  to  singi  or  men  alone;  whether  ehnrch  members 
only,  or  all  Christians.  The  Beverend  John  Cotton,  an 
ardent  advocate  of  singing  in  church,  published  in  1647 
a  tract  by  means  of  which  he  endeavored  to  remove  some 

of  the  existing  prejudices  against  singing.' 

Still  out  of  this  barren  soil  there  sprang  the  first  begin- 
nings of  American  music.  Out  of  psalm-singing  there  de- 
veloped the  singing-schools.  One  of  the  latter  existed  in 
Boston  as  early  as  1717.  An  organ  imported  from  England 
in  1713,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle  of  Boston,  had  had  little 
influence.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
choii^singing  took  the  place  of  the  crude  psalm-singing  by 
die  congregation.  The  next  step  in  improvement  was  the 
appearance  of  some  native  composersy  of  whom  William 
Billings  was  most  important.  Born  in  Boston  in  1746, 
and  apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  he  became  the  "Hans  Sachs" 
of  New  England  singing,  self-taught  and  a  teacher  of 
song.  He  had  the  virtue  of  being  understood,  —  "a  Beet- 
hoven could  have  obtained  no  hearing  in  the  eighteenth 
century."  *  In  1770,  encouraged  by  several  of  his  attempts 

>  Cf  T.onis  C.  Elson,  The  History  ^  Amorieon  Mm,  ^2,  (TiMMaraiiU 
lat)  Company,  New  York,  1904.) 

'  Dr.  Frederic  Louis  Ritter,  Music  in  America^  new  edition,  p.  7.  (Scribuer's 
Sou,  N««  Tork,  1895.)  •  Gf.  Ebon,  p.  19. 
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at  setting  songs,  he  published  "The  New  England  Psalm 
Sinorer,  or  American  Chorister."  A  school  of  imitators 
followed  his  example,  "Yankee  Psalm-Tune  Smiters,"  ot 
^'Cornstalk  Fiddlers,"  as  the  English  derisively  called 
them/  but  their  humble  efforts  are  of  great  histoiical  im- 
portance. To  this  number  belonged  a  Gennan^  Haas  Gram. 
''Gram  was  not  a  stronir  harmonist,  thou&ch  better  then 
Baling,  «d  other,  of  tittima.  BilliBgs  U«ed 
originality  than  Gh'am,  whose  tunes  were  wntten  in  the 
spirit  and  form  of  the  German  choral,  and  one  'Devo- 
tion,' is  quite  an  acceptable  piece."'  He  was  organist  in 
Brattle  Church,  Boston,  in  1793,  one  of  the  few  pro- 
fessional instrumental  musicians  in  Boston  at  that  time. 

Not  Boston  but  Philadelphia  was  the  art  centre  of  Ame^ 
ica  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centnzy.  The  large 
German  chnrehes  had  long  cultivated  toobI  and  instru- 
mental mnrie.  Gk»ttlieb  M ittelberger*  was  for  tiiree  years, 
1751-1754,  organist  of  the  German  St.  Augustine's  Church 
in  New  Providence,  County  of  Philadelphia.  Excellent  Eng- 
lish organists  in  the  city  broadened  the  musionl  interests 
of  the  people.  The  first  really  ambitious  concert  given  in 
this  country  took  place  in  Philadelphiai  May  4, 1786.^  It 
was  given  at  the  Reformed  German  CIrarch  in  Race  Street. 
A  grand  concert  comlnning  vocal  and  instrumental  uusie 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty  Toeal  and  fifty  instrumental 
performers,  and  a  programme  of  classical  music,  gave  evi- 
dence of  rising  musical  taste.  The  Salem  Gazette  "  de- 
clared it  "the  most  complete  both  with  respect  to  number 
and  accuracy  of  execution^  ever,  on  any  occasioDy  combined 

»  Bitter,  p.  75.  »  Ritter,  p.  120. 

'  Cf.  MittfOborj^tr's  Journey  to  Pennstjlrania  in  the  Year  1750  and  Retttm  tO 
Germany  in  the  Year  1754  (tnuulatodfrom  the  German),  p.  14.  (f  hiladelphk, 
1898.) 

«  E]mmi»  p. 
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in  this  city  and  perhaps  tliroughotit  America.***  The  first 
suggestion  for  this  concert  was  g-iven  by  the  example  of  a 
sacred  concert  in  BostoQ  combined  with  a  religious  service 
•  in  KiDg*8  Cliapel,  Januaiy  lO,  1786.^  The  concert  was  by 
no  means  as  ambitiona  as  tiie  one  in  Philadelphia.  Philadet* 
pbia  had  a  mouoal  asaociaftaon  as  earl  j  as  1740/  an  otgan 
nas  located  in  ChxisI  Chnrch  in  Philadelphia  soon  after 
1700^  and  a  lew  music-teachen  resided  there  at  an  early 
date.  The  Quakers  were  as  much  opposed  to  music  as  the 
Puritans,  and  the  musical  progress  of  Philadelphia  at  this 
early  time  is  to  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  large 
German  population  of  the  cit^« 

In  New  York  the  best  music  was  found  in  the  Episco» 
paUan  eongragations,  Trinity  Chmeh  upholding  something 
of  the  dignity  of  the  English  cathedral  mnsic.  Otherwise 
New  York  at  this  early  period  was  not  in  the  foreground 
musically,  no  more  than  in  economical  or  political  matters. 
Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  showed  some  musical  activity 
in  those  early  days,  but  their  more  remote  geographical 
location  prevented  a' progressive  iniiuenoe  on  American 
music. 

A  musical  factor  which  is  frequently  overlooked  in  the 
history  of  American  music  is  the  choral  work  of  the  an- 
chorites at  Ephrata,  and  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
of  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  their 

other  colonies.  The  Moravians  undoubtedly  had  the  first 
regular  music  schools  in  America  long  before  the  Boston 
Musicai  Academy  and  the  Philadelphia  Musical  Fund  So- 

*  SlwiB,p.fl4. 

'  Tbe  programme  of  this  oonoert,  consisting  of  the  mnsio  of  Handel^ljdat 
and  B^b,  can  be  found  in  Ritter,  pp.  114-115.  In  October,  1789,  a  concert 
w«s  ^ven  in  honor  of  Pr^sir!r>nt  WnshingtOB'ft  Tlftit  tO  BofttOOf  the  mosio 
ohoMn  being  also  l&rgelj  from  oratorios. 

•  Elsoo,  p.  25. 
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ciety  were  dreamed  of.^  In  Betblehem  and  at  Ephiata  eYen 

in  the  eighteenth  century  music  was  diligently  studied,  and 
Philadelphia  was  at  times  glad  to  borrow  musicians  from 
the  Moravians  for  her  early  festivals.  The  Moravian  music 
undouhtedly  had  an  eif  ect  beyond  Penusylvania,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  it  influenced  the  first  New  England 
composets.  Coniad  Beissel,  the  founder  of  the  Ephrata 
Monastery,  wrote  a  treatise  on  harmony,  the  first  to  be 
published  in  the  Western  world,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cent> 
ury  before  William  Billings  pnbUslied  his  ''New  England 
Psalm  SmgerJ'  Beissel  had  little  understanding  of  the  laws 
of  harmony  and  none  whatever  of  meter  and  rhythm.  He 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  German  church  music. 
His  work  therefore  is  interesting  as  one  o£  the  first  crude 
attempts  made  in  America  to  compose  sacred  music.  It  is 
not  altogether  improbable  that  one  of  the  tune-books  of 
Beissdl  was  largely  instmmental  in  shaping  the  musical 
work  of  tke  ^'Yankee  Tanner.*"  Hymn-books  for  the 
Ephrata  Community  were  printed  by  FrankHn  in  1730, 
1732,  and  1736,  and  by  Sauer  in  IToli.  There  was  at  first 
in  the  monastery  a  male  and  a  female  chorus,  the  latter 
being  continued  longer.  The  visitors  commented  on  the 
peculiar  sweetness  and  weird  beauty  of  the  song  of  the 
sbterhood,"  and  "  the  impressive  cadence  of  the  chorals  and 
hymns  of  the  combined  choirs";  some  writers  even  dwell 
on  the  angelic  or  celestial  quality  of  the  vocal  music  as 
it  floated  through  the  spaces  of  the  large  Saal,  as  the  re^ 
spuDses  were  sung  and  reverberated  from  gallery  to  choir." 

*  Sm  ElfOD,  p.  338.  The  sodetiM  wmMd  wO!  Iw  ipokMi  of  in  nioeeediiig 
pAiagraphs. 

'  Cf.  Dr.  Julius  F.  Sackse,  Music  of  the  Ephrata  Cloiiter,  p.  Z.  (Lan*. 
cosier,  1903.)  This  work  is  invaluable  for  its  detailed  ioforcuation  con* 
oerning  the  Ephrate  mnae.  fiooM  mniiMil  MOfw  neeati|j  foond  am  thm 
flepriated. 
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Much  of  the  beauty  of  tiie  musio  was  no  doubt  dne  to  Ibe 

quality  of  the  voices  and  the  way  they  were  used/ 

A  mark  of  progress  in  the  development  of  music  in 
America  was  the  formation  of  musical  societies.  The  earli- 
est in  Kew  England  was  that  which  was  started  through 
the  inflnenee  of  William  Billings  and  his  music  class  in 
1774.  This  was  the  link  between  the  early  psalm-singing 
and  the  later  oratorio  sooietieB.  The  Stoi^hton  Mnsical 
Society  was  organized  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence,  in  November,  1786.  Membership  was  for  a  long 
time  confined  to  men.  The  reaction  against  the  Billings 
school  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  most  influential  of 
all  choral  societies  in  New  England,  namely,  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  in  1815.  The  impulse  for  its  founda- 
tion was  given  by  the  "  Peace  Concert "  in  honor  of  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812,  held  on  Washing^n's  Birthday^ 
1815y  in  King's  Chapel.  One  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
movement  was  tiie  German,  Gottlieb  Graupner,  in  whose 
music  store  or  hall  the  first  assembly  \^  as  held.  Some  of 
the  leading  men  o£  Boston  contributed  to  the  society's 
foundation.  On  the  succeeding  Christmas  evening  the  first 
giand  oratorio  was  given  to  a  delighted  audience  of  945 
persons.  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  was  rendered,  together  with 
selections  from  the  oratorios  of  Handel.  Almost  all  the 
angers  in  the  first  dozen  concerts  g^yen  by  the  society 
were  native  Americans,  but  European  soloists  were  soon 
sought  after  in  the  more  elaborate  concerts  given  by  the 
association.  Au  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  society 
took  itself  very  seriously  was  the  request  to  the  great  com- 
poser Beethoven  for  an  oratorio  specially  composed  for 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston.'  The  presidents 

>  fitolue,  p.  11. 
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of  the  societj  were  for  a  long  tame  its  condaeton.  A  dis- 
tinct advance  came  with  the  appointment  of  a  professional 
conductor  in  1854.  Carl  Zerrahn  (bom  in  Mecklenburg, 
in  1826)  was  called  to  the  jiositlun,  aud  for  more  than  forty 
jears  served  as  the  most  prominent  conductor  on  the 
society's  list*"  ^  The  following  characteruation  has  been 
given  of  his  services :  Mr.  Zerrahn  was  exactly  the  man 
for  his  tune  and  place  |  he  was  not  of  the  rank  of  a  Thomas 
or  of  a  Seidly  but  his  sure  and  decisive  beat  was  as  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  bred  confidence  even  in  the  amateur  singer.  His 
unfailing  good  humor,  his  paiastaking  explanations  made 
him  the  idol  of  all  his  choruses.  He  was  the  best  possible 
leader  for  the  transition  period  of  American  choruses  and 
orchestral  musicy  and  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
their  advance  * 

Instrumental  music  was  not  heard  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  as  often  as  vocal  music^and  not 
as  frequently  in  New  England  as  in  the  cities  of  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York.  Boston, 
however,  claims  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  organ- 
biiilder  in  Ainerica,  Eduard  Bromfield,  in  1745.  The  Ger- 
man, Gottlieb  Graupner,  had  a  musical  establishment  in 
Boston  at  No.  6  Franklin  Street,  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  piano  was  probably  con- 
structed by  John  Behrent  (a  German  name),  in  Philadel- 

atorio  with  English  text  for  Bostou  as  a  projected  work  ol  Beethoven.  The 
composition,  however,  was  never  carried  out*  lu  later  years  sooietj  made 
•o  Appeal  to  Robert  Fnun  to  flaish  the  additioniil  aeoompwiiaMiito  to 
Hlodfll't  Mmittkf  and  the  Handel  and  Hajdn  Society  waa  thne  enaUvd 
to  give  the  completo  veitkni  ol  the  great  maaterpieoa  for  the  flat  tina. 
El  son,  p.  32. 

*  On  his  retirement  in  1895,  a  thoronjjh  rausi  ril  n  orphan izat ion  began  UXi- 
der  the  direction  of  Kmii  Moiiuuiiauer,  burn  lu  iiruokija,  of  (jrermandeMenty 
and  at  pnaent  eondootor  ol  the  woMj, 

'Elton,  p.d6b 
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phia,  his  native  town^  in  1774.'  New  York  elaims  to  hm 
had  [nano-iiiakeis  as  early  as  1785. 

Boston  has  pat  on  leeord  the  But  ofchostial  director 
and  the  first  prominent  orchestra  in  the  country.  The 
pioneer  was  llie  German  mnsidan  already  mentioned, 
Gottlieb  G  raupner,  whom  Elsoa  calls  the  father  of  American 
orchestral  music.  He  was  an  oboe-player  in  a  Hanoverian 
regiment,  leaving  it  in  1788  with  an  honorable  discharge. 
After  that  he  played  his  instrument,  the  oboe,  in  London 
in  a  large  orchestra,  and  subsequently  drifted  to  Charles- 
ton and  to  Boston.  In  the  latter  city  he  gathered  about 
him  a  nucleus  of  professionals  and  amateurs,  and  after 
they  had  played  together  some  time  at  regnlar  interralsy 
he  formed  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1810,  which  was 
already  in  existence  when  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
was  founded.  At  first  it  had  only  ten  or  twelve  members, 
who  met  on  Saturday  evenings  and  practiced  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies and  other  classical  music.  From  that  the  member- 
ahip  2frew  to  greater  numbers  and  influence.' 

Philadelphia  probably  had  an  orchestra  earlier  than 
Boston,  thanks  to  ite  large  German  population.  There  is  a 
record  of  several  musicians  from  Hamburg  forming  a  band 
as  early  as  17S3.  The  organization  of  greatest  inflnence^ 
howeyer,  in  Philadelphia  and  beyond^  was  the  Muncal 
Fdnd  Society.  It  was  constructed  on  a  broader  foundation 
than  the  Hsndel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston.  Begun  in 
1820,  it  arranged  both  sacred  and  secular  programmes, 
combined  instrumental  and  vucal  music  at  its  concerts, 
founded  a  school,  built  a  music-hall,  and  gave  assistance 
to  indigent  professional  musicians.  Beethoven's  First  Sym- 
phony was  played  by  this  organization  probably  for  the 

'    *  BdMil  and  WmI^* fiiiitory ifPkiUuU^kkh'nLii,  pbSTBi El■oi^ p.4a 
*  Cf.  BittoTi^.  190-121t  and  Elaoii,  p.  SO. 
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fint  tune  in  this  ooontrj.  It  contmned  to  give  conoerto 
until  1857. 

In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  New 
York  beg'an  to  show  its  mettle,  and  soon  took  the  lead  in 
orchestral  music.  Just  as  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
bad  set  a  high  standard  for  vocal  music  in  Boston,  so  the 
Philharmonic  Society  established  a  new  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  New  York.  The  founder  of  the  society  was  Uriah 
C.  Hilly  bom  in  New  Tork  City  about  1802.  He  had 
studied  in  Germany  with  Louis  Spohr,  and  though  a  medi- 
ocre violinist,  he  was  a  good  organizer  and  leader.  He  was 
assisted  by  Henry  C.  Timm,  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
in  1811,  one  of  the  most  faithful  members  of  the  society, 
aud  for  a  long  period  a  strong  musical  force  in  New  York 
City  as  a  performer  and  teacher  of  music.  We  find  in  his 

Beminiscenoes "  that  *^  the  work  of  the  society  was  a 
Tery  uphill  struggle^  both  musically  and  financially.  I  re- 
member one  season  when  after  paying  expenses  each  mem- 
ber receiTed  $17.50  as  his  share.  It  was,  however,  rather 
a  labor  of  love  than  aiiyLhing  eke,  and  wo  j)ersevered.  We 
had,  however,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  iG^radual  acquisition 
of  new  and  very  good  members  coming  almost  exclusively 
from  Germany,  so  that  after  the  eighth  season  I  gave  up 
my  trombone  to  a  much  better  player  than  I  was.  We  also 
engaged  permanent  able  conductorsi  such  as  Mr.  Theodore 
Eisfeld  and  afterwards  Carl  Bergmann^so  eTeiythingwas 
gradually  improyed."*  Mr.  Timm  was  president  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  for  some  years,  and  after  his  resigna- 
tion continued  to  be  of  service  to  the  society  —  to  quote 
his  own  words  :  ''I  seem  to  have  been  for  over  twenty- 
five  years  a  kind  of  ^  sine  qua  non'  at  all  concerts  given  at 

^  BMniiiitetMai  of  lb.  ISnni**  labors  in  AnMrim  printed  in  Bitttr, 
pp.  372-875. 
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that  time,  playing  accompanimeDta  to  all  soloists  both 
vocal  and  instrumental — and  this  was  my  forte  father 
than  anything  else."  The  society  ga^e  its  first  conceit  io 
December^  184^  and  had  an  orchestra  of  fifty  or  sixty  per* 
fofmers.  All  of'its  great  leaders  were  Germaiii  Theodore 
Sisfeld  and  CSarl  Bergroann,  1849-1866 ;  snbseqnently 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  Theodore  Thomas,  Adolph  Neuen- 
dorii,  Aiituu  Seidl,  Walter  Damrohch,  Emil  Paur.  The 
membership  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  be- 
came more  and  more  Germanized.  At  the  beginning  there 
were  twenty-two  Germans  among  fifty-two  performers  j  in 
18G5  the  orchestia  was  increased  to  eighty-one  musicians^ 
of  whom  serenty  were  Germans;  about  twenty-five  years 
later  there  were  eighty-nine  Germans  out  of  nine^^fonr 
players.* 

About  tiie  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  America 
was  Tisited  by  a  number  of  traveling  orchestras,  who  met 

with  varyino^  success,  never  flattering.  The  most  import- 
ant of  all  by  far  was  the  Germania  Orchestra.  It  consisted 
originally  of  twenty-three  young  musical  artists,  many  of 
them  members  of  Gun f^l's  Berlin  Orchestra,  most  of  them 
refugees  of  1848.  They  gave  their  first  concert  in  New 
York  City,  October  5, 1848,  and  were  under  the  leadership 
of  Carl  Lenschow  until  1850.  During  the  remaining  four 
years  of  their  ezistenoe  their  director  was  Garl  Beigmann. 
In  ibis  orchestra  there  could  be  found  a  soloist  for  eveiy 
instrument^  and  the  beginning  was  made  for  artistic  inter- 
pretation of  mnncal  works  according  to  European  stand- 
ards. The  experiences  of  these  men  are  of  historical 
interest.  In  New  York  a  rival  orchestral  society  already 
existed  in  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  but  the 
latter  treated  the  new-comers  hospitably  and  revived  their 

>  Ct  Sitter,  p.  860. 
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spirits  with  a  benefit  concert.  The  soloists  of  the  Germania 
won  a  great  triumph  on  this  occasion  before  a  crowded 
house.  They  excited  intense  interest  in  New  York  City, 
but  their  financial  returns  were  discouraging.  Thence  they 
traveled  to  Philadelphiay  and,  after  giving  four  eoncerte 
in  the  Mnde  Fund  Hall  and  two  more  in  another  locality, 
all  of  which  were  very  poorly  attended,  they  resolved  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  Arch  Street  Hall,  beginnin;^  their 
series  of  concerts  on  January  1,  1849.  The  rental  of  this 
"spacious  and  irnposiiig  structure"  was  to  be  ten  dollars 
per  night,  and  on  this  eventful  New  Year's  evening,  after 
waiting  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  latest  comer,  the 
receipts  amounted  to  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  In  the 
middle  of  the  programme  the  proprietor  of  the  hall  ap- 
peared in  person  and  announced  to  the  unhappy  musidaiis 
that  unless  the  rental  of  ten  dollars  were  paid  then  and 
there,  the  gas  would  be  turned  off.  With  the  utmost 
promptness  the  despairing  members  one  and  all  desired 
him  to  turn  it  off,  and  so  ended  the  first  and  last  of  the 
promenade  concerts.''  ^ 

After  this  experience  the  Grermania  Orchestra  was  ready 
to  disband,  but  fortunately  a  profitable  engagement  waa 
offered  from  Washington,  which  was  accepted.  After 
their  Washington  concert  they  went  to  Baltimore,  where 

unexpectedly  they  found  due  recog-nition  for  their  master- 
ful performances.  There  within  two  weeks  they  gave  ten 
concerts,  siK  c(  ssful  in  every  particular.  Thev  next  visited 
Boston,  giving  concerts  in  several  New  England  towns  on 
the  way.  Their  first  audiences  in  Boston,  though  small, 
were  composed  of  connoisseurs.  Siz  of  their  ten  selections 
were  encored,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Gteimania  was  an 

*  Ritter,  p.  339.  Perbapt  the  small  attendance  was  dae  in  part  to  the 
reloetauM  of  tiM  FhUadelpbiiai  to  go  out  duriug  the  hoU&j  mioii. 
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Mtabfished  faieb  in  Boston.  Twenty  conoertB  weie  given 

in  rapid  snccession  to  overflowing'  houses,  and  the  name 
of  the  now  famous  orchestra  made  its  way  speedily  to  ail 
other  cities  that  had  any  musical  pretensions.  The  pro 
prietor  of  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  offered  the  orchestra 
au  engagement  to  play  at  summer  festivals  arranged  at 
that  establishment.  Summer  concerts  were  also  given  with 
snceess  at  Newport.  During  the  six  years  of  their  orgaar 
ization  they  visited  all  the  principal  cities  o£  the  East, 
•West^  and  Sonth,  and  gave  829  oonoertsi  not  oonnting 
tlieir  performances  of  cantatas  and  oratorios  arranged  by 
local  choral  societies,  to  whieb  the  Germaaia  played  oi^ 
ciiebtral  accompaniments.'  Some  of  the  greatest  soloists  of 
the  world  appeared  in  the  Germania  concerts,  as  Jenny 
Lind  and  Henrietta  Sontag,  Tedesco,  Ole  Bull,  and  Au- 
gust Kreissmann.  Most  of  their  concerts  were  given  in 
Boston,  though  they  played  often  in  the  large  cities,  and 
re\-isited  Philadelphia  with  better  success.  The  hardships 
of  traveling  and  a  desire  to  create  permanent  homes  for 
ihemselves  caused  the  members  to  disband  in  1854,  the 
announcement  of  which  caused  universal  regret  through- 
out the  country.  Within  six  years  this  orchestra  had  done 
more  for  the  advancement  of  musical  taste  in  America 
than  any  similar  organization  before  them.  The  fire  of 
their  youthful  genius,  and  their  artistic  expression  thrilled 
audiences  wherever  they  went.  But  if  their  labors  as  an 
organization  ceased,  as  individuals  they  began  a  new 
epoch.  Wherever  a  member  of  the  Germania  settled  down^ 
he  established  on  the  spot  a  nucleus  about  which  there 
gathered  the  choicest  musical  spirits  of  that  region.  Many 
of  the  artists  began  a  more  i^nons  career  after  the  di^ 
bandment  of  the  Germania,  as,  for  example,  Osrl  Zerrahn, 

»  Bitter,  pp.  340  & 
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the  oiigiiial  fint  flute  of  the  Germaoia,  who  then  became 

and  remained  the  director  for  more  than  forty  years  o£ 
the  Handel  and  Ilaydn  Society  of  Boston.  Carl  Berg^ 
mann  wiii»  chosen  director  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  his  death. 
William  Schiiltze  became  the  director  of  the  mugioal  depart* 
ment  of  Syracuse  University,  and  Carl  Sentz  a  eondnctor 
ol  orehestnil  conoerta  in  Philadelplua. 

The  mttflical  ciiftic  Ebon  has  called  Grottlieb  Graupner 
llie  fftfiher  of  American  orehestrftl  mneie,  chronologically, 
bestowing  the  crowu  of  achievement,  however,  upon 
Theodore  Thomas.  In  regard  to  producing  high  stand- 
ards of  execution  in  technique  and  ensemble,  and  intro- 
ducing an  epoch  of  true  interpretation  as  in  Europe, 
Theodore  Thomas  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  in 
America,  fie  was  born  in  fisene  (within  the  pieaent  pro- 
vince of  Hanover,  Fnusia)  in  1835,  and  came  to  this 
country  with  his  parents  at  the  early  age  of  ten.  He  first 
became  prominent  in  connection  with  William  Mason  in 
the  Mason-Thomas  chamber  concerts.  Believing  New 
York  City  large  enough  to  support  two  orchestras,  Thomas 
in  186^  commenced  his  symphonic  soirees.  There  again 
arose  a  rivalry  between  the  well-established  Philharmonic 
Society  and  the  new  enterprise.  The  result  was  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  mnsici  foroing  both  organizations  to  the 
limit  of  their  power.  The  Fhilharmonie  Society  raised  the 
number  of  its  orchestra  to  one  hundred  players ;  Thomas 
on  particular  occasions  ;ilso  increased  his  numbers.  In 
order  to  keep  his  orchestra  continuously  under  his  control 
he  inaugurated  garden  concerts  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
hoping  that  New  York,  like  Berlin,  would  patronize  such 
entertainments.  The  venture  was  successful  for  a  few 
summers,  until  the  novelty  wore  off,  when  it  had  to  be 
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abandoned.  During  the  winter  Thomas  made  lourg 
throughout  the  United  States,  renewing,  though  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale,  the  pioueer  work  and  experiences 
lor  good  and  bad  of  the  old  Crermania  Orchestra.  The 
symphony  concerts  in  New  York,  which  had  met  with 
hit  pecnpiaiy  snecess,  were  disoontinned  in  1879^  when 
Thomas  was  called  to  the  directorship  of  the  newlj  estab- 
lished Cincinnati  College  of  Moab.  After  an  absence  of 
two  years  he  returned  to  New  York  as  condactor  of  the 
New  York  Pliilhannonic  Society,  his  former  rival.  In  order 
to  g^ive  his  prog-nmrimes  an  up-to-date  interest,  Thomas 
frequently  intruduced  modern  orcliestral  works  of  what 
were  then  the  younger  composers,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Ber- 
lioz, Biahmsy  Rubinstein,  Haif,  Saint-Saens,  and  others. 
But,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  Qermania  Orchestia 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Societjy  ''the  instru- 
mental compositions  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoyen, 
Schubert,  Mendebsohn^  Schumann,  proved  his  richest 
sources**'  ^ 

The  influence  of  Thomas's  Orchestra  was  not  only  felt 
in  New  York  City,  but  throughout  the  country.  New 
orchestras  sprang  up  iu  large  American  cities  and  the  old 
organizations  were  stimulated  to  greater  efforts.  Boston 
took  a  new  start.  The  Harvard  Musical  Associationi  com- 
posed of  students  at  Harvard  College  with  high  aims  in 
music,  had  been  a  good  training-school  of  musical  taste, 
but  Boston  had  remained  stationaiy  in  the  classical  music 
of  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Beethoyen.  Young  European 
musicians  chafed  under  the  restraint,  and  were  ready  to 
establish  a  new  order  of  things.  As  soon  as  their.numbeis 
were  large  euuug'h,  they  founded  the  Philharmonic  Soci- 
ety, in  1880,  a  rival  to  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 

*  The  AStiiiutte  of  &itt«r,  p.  379. 
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The  conductors  were  successively  Bernhardt  Listemann, 
Louis  Maas,  and  Carl  Zenaha.  Theie  were  not  enough 
feheanalBy  with  eonaeqaent  inadequate  execution,  and  the 
result  was  that  a  third  orcheBtfa  iroa  founded^  the  fame 
of  which  has  sinoe  gone  all  over  the  land^  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  pnblic-^irited  banker^  H.  L. 
Higginson,  overcame  the  financial  difficulties  and  placed 
the  organization  at  once  on  a  permanent  foundation. 
Saturday  e\  enitig,  before  that  time  the  eve  of  solemn  pre- 
paration for  the  Sabbath  (or,  as  the  humorist  declaresy 
Tub  Night"),  in  New  England,  was  used  now  as  a  con- 
cert eyening.  The  first  conductor  was  Geoig  Henschel 
(bom  in  Breslau,  Germany;  1850).  In  the  opening  season 
the  society  had  six^-seven  members  and  gave  twenty  eon* 
certs.  Each  concert  was  preceded  by  a  pablic  rehearsal 
after  the  plan  of  some  of  the  foreign  orchestms  aiid  as 
already  initiated  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 
In  1884  Henschel  went  abroad,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  another  German,  Wilhelm  Gericke  (born  in  Graz,  Aus- 
tria, 1845).  Gericke  was  a  snperb  drill-master,  and  made 
of  the  organization  an  instmment  perfect  of  its  kind.  In 
1889  Arthur  Nikisch  took  charge  of  this  perfected  instru- 
ment and  for  four  years  played  with  it  as  a  master.  In 
1893  Emil  Paur  (born  in  Austria,  1855)  became  conduct- 
or, until  he  removed  to  New  York,  five  years  later.  What 
Thomas  at  tliis  time  did  for  interpretation  in  the  West, 
Paur  stood  for  in  the  East.  In  the  following  year  Gericke 
was  called  again  to  the  conductorship,  and  the  real  cre- 
ator of  the  great  orchestra  remained  at  his  work  ontil 
1906.  . 

Theodore  Thomas  was  destined  to  play  a  great  r^e  in 
the  development  of  musical  taste  in  the  West,  after 

having  been  so  conspiciiOLLS  in  the  East.  Ilis  first  visit  to 
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the  West  was  in  1S69,  when  he  gave  three  concerts  in 
Chicago.  His  next  experience  was  m  connection  with  the 
Masical  College  at  Cincinnati  as  its  first  director,  187^ 
1881.  In  1890  he  was  called  to  Cluoago  to  develop  and 
lead  her  symphonic  oiehestis.  Fifty  busmess  men  snh- 
scribed  one  ^onsand  dollars  each,  annually,  for  three 
years.  Thomas  placed  at  the  service  of  the  orchestra  his 
private  musical  library,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
a  collection  of  orchestral  scores  such  as  only  a  lari^e  insti- 
tution could  hope  to  acquire.  There  was  uphill  work  to  do 
at  Chicago,  since  the  city  had  not  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunities as  some  Eastern  centres.  Large  losses  faced  the 
subscribers  eveiy  year,  many  of  whom  pleaded  for  more 
melodic  programmes,  while  the  ''old  fogies"  found  fault 
irith  the  conductor's  radicalism.  Thomasi  however^  would 
not  deseend  to  ike  public^  but  forced  the  public  to  come 
up  to  him.  His  spirit  was  self-assured  and  inflexible  as 
Wagner^s.  The  material  available  for  the  Chicago  orches- 
tra was  not  as  good  as  in  the  East,  but  the  individuality 
of  Thomas  made  his  orchestra.  While  the  Boston  Sym- 
phoiiv  Orchestra  was  phenomenal  as  a  perfect  musical 
instrument,  the  exceptional  quality  in  Thomas's  Orchestra 
was  the  genius  of  leadership  and  interpretation.  The 
courage  and  geniuB  of  Thomas  inspued  all  others  to 
emulate  his  example. 

The  three  established  orchestras^  at  Boston^  New  York^ 
and  Chicago,  all  of  them  built  up  by  and  generally  com- 
posed of  German  musicians,  aroused  musical  ambitions  in 
other  cities.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Washinc^toTi.  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  and  San  Francisco  all  have  orchestras  now 
of  more  or  less  ptniiauence,  and  generally  conducted  l>y 
German  musical  artists  or  native  Americans  with  German 
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tramiQg  (very  frequently  Americans  of  Germau  descent).* 
The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  has  had  for  its  conductor 
Fritz  Scheelj  who  made  a  strong-  impression  in  the  musical 
world.  Patrons  of  the  society  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L 
Keffer^  and  through  their  efforts,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
high-priced  concerts,  the  orchestra  gives  concerts  to  the 
people  at  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents.  A  similar  attempt 
to  popularize  orchestral  musio  was  made  in  New  York  City 
by  Franz  X.  Arena  (bom  in  Bhenish  Pmssiay  in  1856).  In 
1900  he  founded  the  People's  Symphony  Concerts,  which 
are  given  at  Cooper  Union  Hall.  Classical  programmes  are 
rendered  with  great  success,  and  standing-room  is  often 
not  ohtainable. 

In  New  York  City  a  number  of  other  orchestras  were 
called  into  being,  such  as  the  New  York  Symphony  Soci- 
ety,  chartered  in  1879,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch  (born  in  Posen,  Germany ;  both  liis 
sons  were  bom  in  Breslan^  Prussia).  At  the  death  of  the 
£Ather  in  1885,  the  baton  descended  to  Walter  J.  Dam- 
rosch, his  son.  This  organization  aroused  the  competition 
again  of  the  veteian  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  cause 
of  music  as  before  derived  benefits  from  the  musical  riv- 
alry. Anton  Seidl,  the  operatic  leader,  founded  the  Seidl 
Orchestral  Society,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  entbuf^iastic 
friends  would  have  made  the  organization  a  permanent  one 

*  «.  g.t  F.  Zeob,  eoodiMftor  of  the  Sjmpbaiiy  Oreheifem  in  San  FkaodMO^ 

was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  of  German  descent,  and  iMMved  his  training  in 

Berlin  ;  Van  der  Stucken  (bom  in  Texas  of  a  German  mother),  trained  in 
Germany  mainlj,  is  leader  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  of  Ciucinnati  ;  Victor 
Herbert,  condactor  of  the  Kttibaig  Orehestra,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  but  re* 
oeived  Ids  nuuaoal  ednoatioo  in  Gmnany.  Other  noted  oondnelort  uo  Mnx 

Bendix,  successor  of  Thomas,  and  after  the  latter\4  resignation  mle  conductor 
of  the  Exposition  Orcliextra  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  firtiit*?  nt  the 
World's  Colombian  Exposition;  and  Arthur  Mees,  one  of  Thomas's  most 
prominent  assistants  and  followers. 
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bad  his  sadden  death  in  1898  not  intervened.  Another 
orchestra  was  founded  by  Hermann  Hans  Wetsler  (bora 
in  Frankfort)  in  1902,  for  the  interpretation  of  classical 

masterpieces.  As  a  result  of  such  competitiuu  orchestral 
music  in  America  has  risen  to  a  high  standard,  and  vari- 
ous foreiinjTi  orchestras  that  have  come  to  this  country 
heraliU  (1  from  afar  have  not  equaled  the  standard  of  the 
best  of  the  present  American  oiganizations. 

The  history  of  chamber  mnsic  in  tiie  United  Stat^  is 
likewise  largely  that  of  German  infloences.  The  first  string 
qnartet  seems  to  have  been  organized  in  1843  by  the 
native  American,  Uriah  C.  Hill,  but  its  performances  were 
not  of  a  high  order.  The  first  artistic  work  was  done  by 
the  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  of  Boston,  whose  influence 
in  this  branch  was  as  impoitant  as  that  of  the  Germania 
Orchestra  in  another  dupartment.  Of  the  original  five, 
three  of  the  names  were  German,  viz.,  Aii^-iist  Fries,  Ed- 
ward Lehman,  Wulf  Fries ;  Carl  Meisel  replaced  Francis 
Biha  after  the  first  year.  In  1855  New  York  had  a  famous 
qnintet,  founded  by  Mason  and  Tliomas.  The  members 
were  William  Mason,  pianist;  Theodore  Thomas,  first 
violin ;  Joseph  Mosenthal,  second  violin ;  George  Matzka, 
viola ;  Carl  Bergmann,  violoncello.  Probably  every  lead- 
ing city  of  the  present  day  has  its  quintet  or  qnartet, 
furnishing  classical  music.  The  most  famous  organization 
of  this  kind  has  been  for  some  time  the  Kneisel  Quartet. 
The  conductor,  Franz  Kneisel,  was  born  in  Rouniania,  of 
German  parentage,  in  1865.  He  has  been  cunccrt-master 
of  the  Hofburg  Theater  Orchestra  in  Vienna,  of  Bilse's 
Orchestra  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. 

The  development  of  choral  went  hand  in  hand  with  that 
of  orchestral  mnsic.  We  have  observed  the  infinence  of 
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tbe  Handel  and  Haydn  Sodef^  in  Boston  and  the  Mnaoal 
Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia*  The  tvo  leading  spirits  in 
the  latter  were  Charles  P.  Hopfeldi  ol  German  hirth,  an 
excellent  violinist,  and  Benjamin  Carr,  an  English  musical 

enthusiast.  Hupfeld  liad  drawn  ;i  coterie  of  music-lovers 
about  him  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  iinieteenth  century,  not 
unlike  the  gatherings  which  Gottlieb  Graupner  brought 
together  contemporaneonslj  in  Boston.  Gradually  a  host 
of  artists  were  held  for  pennanent  residence  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  society  waainteiested  both  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 

In  New  Yoik  City  out  of  a  qtuirrel  between  the  gov- 
ernors aiid  choristers  of  Ziuii  Church,  there  arose  the  New 
York  Sacred  Music  Society,  in  1823.  Its  first  great  rival 
came  in  1644,  the  Musical  Institute,  directed  bj  H.  C. 
Timm.  He  was  the  prominent  German  musician  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Mr.  Timm's  influencemay  he  ranked  almost  as  important 
at  this  time  as  Mr.  IT.  C.  Hill's^  for  it  was  in  a  laige  de- 
gree by  his  efforts  that  the  chief  elements  ol  New  York's 
choral  societies  were  united  in  1849,  and  its  greatest  choral 
society  (up  to  that  time)  was  born."*  This  was  the  New 
York  Harmonic  Society,  wliieh  gave  its  first  concert  May 
10,  1850.  Its  first  conductors  were  Timm,  and  Eisfeld, 
followed  by  Bristow  and  Bergmann.  In  1863  the  Mendels- 
sohn Union  was  founded  by  some  members  of  the  Har- 
monic Society;  its  conductors  were  not  German  until 
Theodore  Thomas  was  called. 

More  far-reaching  was  the  influence  of  the  New  York 
Oratorio  Society,  founded  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch, 
who  wished  to  ioinid  a  society  such  as  he  had  condiicted 
at  Breslau.  Trinity  Church  offered  its  chapel  for  rehear- 

X  Eiaon,  pp.  74-7fi. 
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Mb  until  the  Knabe  Piano  wafeiooms  beoamo  available. 
The  finrt  oonoert  of  the  Oiatorio  Soeietj  took  place  in 
Kn^be  Hall^  December,  1873.  After  the  death  of  the 

founder,  his  sons  Walter  and  Frank  Damrosch  successively 
became  the  directors  oi  the  (  )r;it(»rlu  Society. 

The  German-American  popuhitioa  was  not  onlv  very 
prominent  in  the  Lstublishment  of  oratorio  societies,  but 
also  in  the  foundation  of  singing-clubs,  which  were  of 
great  influence  in  shaping  the  taste  for  vocal  music  in  the 
entire  city.  Almost  as  old  as  the  Philharmonic  Society  it* 
aelf  vas  the  German  singiog^society  Der  deutsehe  lieder- 
kianz/'  organized  in  Januarji  1847.*  Two  German  sing- 
ing-soeieties  had  already  existed  in  New  York  before  this, 
but  this  Mannerohor  was  far  in  advance  of  its  prede- 
cessors. In  1856  it  admitted  women  as  members,  which 
resLiltiid  ill  an  ealar^ijement  oi  the  programmes,  including 
now  almost  the  whole  range  o£  German  composers,  from 
Handel  and  Haydn  to  Richard  Strauss.  The  German 
singing-societies  avoided  in  their  programmes  many  of 
the  sacred  seleotions  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  other 
organizations  and  were  not  so  well  suited  to  the  more 
convivial  and  social  character  of  their  dubs. 

The  admission  of  women  caused  dissension  in  the  New 
York  "  Liederkranzy*'  and  there  resulted  the  foundation 
of  a  MSnnerchor  which  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  choruses  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  began 
in  1854:,  and  was  called  "  Der  Ariou."  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch was  its  musical  director. 

The  Milnnerchore  of  New  York  City  were  not,  liowever. 
the  earliest  in  the  country.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
had  flourishing  organizations  of  that  kind  a  number  of 

>  TIm  tneh/tj  hw  »  •ptdoot  and  wdl-tppoialed  daMtoww  oa  Flf tj-eighth 
fitnet,  new  Midiioa  Awmuh 
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yean  before,  and  had  taken  the  fint  steps  toward  arran^ 
ing  miuioal  feBtiTalsin  oonjonction.  In  ihe  spring  of  1837 
the  two  oldest  German  singing-soeietiesy  the  Philadelphia 

Mannerchor  (founded,  1835)  and  the  Baltimore  Lieder- 
kranz  (founded,  1836),  paid  one  another  a  visit.  The 
beginning'  was  made  on  a  motion  of  the  Baltimore  organ- 
ization, which  invited  the  other  to  form  a  fraternal  union. 
The  Baltimore  Liederkranz,  on  the  thirteenth  of  March) 
1837,  visited  Philadelphia,  and  the  Mannerchor  of  the 
latter  ei^  on  the  twenty^eightii  of  March  made  a  return 
visit  to  Baltimore.*  These  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
Sangerfeste*'  in  the  mnrieal  history  of  onr  country.  The 
mixed  chorus  was  not  an  orig^inal  idea  with  the  New  York 
Liederkranz.  for  April  24,  1838,  the  ladies  of  the  choir 
of  tlie  Zionskirclie  in  Baltimore  were  received  as  inei[il)er8 
into  the  Liederkranz.  At  the  third  joint  '^Sangerfest'* 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  organizations,  held  in 
Philadelphia!  June  5^  1846,  the  public  were  admitted  to 
hear  the  .concerts,  some  of  the  festivities  weve  conducted 
in  the  open  air,  and  a  similar  festival  occurred  in  Balti- 
more in  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  honor  of  having 
held  the  tiist  festival  in  the  open,  however,  belongs  to  the 
United  Singers  of  Cincinnati,  who  held  a  celebration  on 
May  31, 1846,  on   Bald  Hill."  The  CiDciuoati Liedei- 

*  The  moving  spirit  in  thia  enterprise  was  Philipp  Matthias  Wolaieffer 
(bofnin  tlift  Bhmisb  Bdiftiiiate^  in  1806;  mninA  in  Pliiladelpbia,  in  18S5), 
a  bora  umiioSMi,  tb«  fonndar  of  tbo  Fbiladolpbift  MimiMdior,  Mid  an  bit 
lemOT&l  to  Baltimore,  where  he  becftme  a  teacher  of  the  Zions-Schule,  he 

became  the  fouiuler  also  of  the  Baltimore  Liederkrana.  His  leadership  and 
acquaintance  in  butb  societies  led  to  the  joint  coucerts.  Wolsieffer  snb- 
lequently  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  Egg 
Hiirbor  CUj,  New  Joimj.  Cf.  Omnm  AmeHean  Atmaltt  vol.  iv,  no.  9, 
pp.  171-179. 

'  Cf .  Dcr  deutsche  Pionier,  toI.  zi,  p.  26.  H.  RattemiUio,  (jfetehicfUe  d/» 
ersUn  deutschen  SUngerbundu  vcn  Nord-Amerika* 
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tsfei  '*  and  die  ^  Gomng  nnd  Bfldangsymin  "  took  part 
in  tbis  festival.^ 

In  the  early  period  the  following  singing-societies  were 
organized:  The  PhiLulelpliia  Mannerchor,  founded  De- 
cember 15,  1835,  is  the  oldest  singiiig-society  in  the  United 
States,  and  still  in  flourishing  condition.  The  Baltimore 
Liederkxanz  was  founded  in  the  same  month  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Then  came,  in  1838  or  1839,  Der  deutsche 
Greflangrmin  **  of  Cincinnati.  Theie  developed  from  thia 
in  the  same  dty  ^  Die  deutsche  liedertafel,"  legularly 
organized  in  1844,  thongh  existing  a  year  before.  The 
New  York  Liederkranz,  as  stated  above,  was  founded  in 
1847.  Boston  (Orpheus),  Charleston  (Teutoueubund, 
1843),  Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  Cleveland  had  German  sing^ 
ing-flocietiee  before  or  in  the  year  1848.  LooiaviUe,  Ken- 
tucky, saw  the  foundation  of  its  Liederkranz  in  1848^ 
and  Cineinnati  added  its  Orpheus  in  1849  to  the  *^  Gesang 
und  Bildungaveiein  **  (founded  in  1846).  Madison  in  In- 
diana, Colambns  in  Ohio,  and  Saginaw  in  Ifichigan '  soon 
had  German  singing-societies,  and  a  very  prominent  role 
was  assumed  naturally  by  the  organizations  of  St.  Louis 
and  Milwaukee.  Every  city  at  present  with  a  German 
population  has  its  singing-societiesy  the  purposes  of  which 
are  both  musical  and  social 

The  plan  of  a  closer  onion  between  sangingiodeiaes  of 
various  localities  and  regdar  Sangerf este  with  a  competi- 
tion for  prizes  was  instituted  by  the  Omcinn^ti  Sangerfest 
iji  184d.'  Frits  Y dkmar,  tJ^a  founds  of  the  Isederkranz 

*  Cf.  Chapter  viii,  below,  and  Der  dfut^rff  Pionier,  vol.  xi,  pp.  23  £f.,  etc. 
'  The  (reniutnia  of  Saginaw  wa<?  fdimfif  d  in  1866.  Cf.  the  pamphlet  issued 

at  the  tiiueth  aimivenary  of  ita  fuuadatioa  (1906):  Fun/zig  Jahre  deuttchen 
Sirebeng,  OedaMtdUsr  mm  fUnfzigjiihrism  JMOm  der  Germtmia  W5 
m,  MidH^am,  (1906.) 

*  Cf.  Der  diiMe  Pkmkr,  toL  xi,  pp.87  ft 
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of  Louisville,  was  very  active  in  stai-ting  the  movement, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  three  smging-societies  of  Cincin- 
nati—  the  Liedertafely  Gresang  uud  Bildungsverem  and 
the  Schweizerverein  —  invited  all  the  German  singing- 
societies  in  the  United  States  for  a  Sangerfest.  Only  the 
Mannerehoce  of  theaunoiinding  atates^  howeTer^  acoepted 
the  invitation.  The  Eastern  oiganizations  did  not  le^ond, 
but  they  had  a  union  subsequently  of  their  own.  It  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1850,  and  there  were  re- 
presented, besitk's  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Newark,  Bal- 
timore., and  Boston.   Thus  two  orcfanizations  sprang  into 
being,  named  respectively,  the   Nordamenkaoischer  Siing- 
erbund,''  in  the  West,  and  the    Allgemeiner  Deutscher 
Sangerbund  von  Nordamerika,"  in  the  East.  A  contro- 
▼ezsy  aiose  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  names  adopted  by 
the  rival  organizations^  in  settlement  of  which  l^e  Western 
societies,  to  show  their  priority,  changed  their  title  to 
ster  Deutscher  Sangerbund  von  Nordamerika,**  while  the 
otiiors,  defining  more  narrowly  their  geograpliical  location, 
assumed  the  name  "  Nordostlicher  Sangerhnnd  vonNord- 
amerika."  The  music  festivals  of  the  united  German  sing- 
ing-societies both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  have  become 
important  events  in  the  musical  history  of  our  country. 
The  general  public  is  admitted  to  the  prize  concerts^  which 
are  remarkable  not  alone  for  the  numbers  of  the  particip- 
ants, but  likewise  for  the  high  grade  of  vocal  music  ren- 
dered.  To  vary  the  ])rogrammes  of  the  festivals,  which 
continue  for  three  or  fuur  days,  some  of  the  best  soloists 
that  the  world  affords  are  invited  and  lend  brilliancy  to 
the  events.  The  competition  for  prizes  is  restricted  to  the 
Mannerch5re  of  the  various  cities  embraced  by  the  Sanger- 
bund. There  are  several  classes  of  contests,  and  as  many 
prizes,  the  one  esteemed  most  highly  being  the  Kaiser- 
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preis/'  consisting  of  an  artistic  silver  statuette  o£  a  Minne- 
singer, presented  by  the  German  Emperor  to  the  chorus 
■which  gives  the  best  rendition  of  oue  or  more  songs 
composed  and  assigned  for  the  occasion.  Twice  did  the 
"Jimger  Maiuierchor*'  of  Philadelphia  win  the  tiophy 
and  Tery  close  did  they  come  to  permanent  possession, 
when  the  Concordia  Verein  "  of  Wiikesbarre,  under  the 
able  leaderah^  of  Adolf  Hansen  (Geiman)^  anatohed  avi^ 
the  needed  third  victory  by  giving  a  perfect  rendition 
of  the  Kaiserlied,  a  feat  never  before  aooompliahed  in  the 
history  of  the  National  Sangerfeste.^  There  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  judges;  they  are 
screened  from  the  view  of  the  siiigers,  and  never  know 
what  club  is  competing-.  The  contest  proceeds  with  the  se- 
riousness and  solemnity  of  the  prize-si D^ing  of  the  master- 
aingers  daring  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centnriee.  The 
audience^  which  in  our  time  gatliers  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  in  the  most  spacious  hall'  that 
the  entertaining  city  can  f  nrnishy  probably  enjoys  most  the 
contest  for  the  city  prize,  in  which  all  tiie  Bflbinerchore 
of  the  same  locality,  united  to  the  nomber  of  two  to  six 
hundred,  compete  with  the  united  singers  of  some  of  the 
other  cities. 

The  inHuence  of  musical  festivals,  such  as  those  held 

•  This  happened  at  the  festival  held  in  N  ewark,  Nt  'v  Jersey,  July,  iiXXJ. 
The  Concordia  of  Wiikesbarre  scored  120  pomts,  the  iiighest  possible;  the 
Jutiger  Mlmwrdbor  ol  FhiUidelpbia  eama  next  with  116;  the  S«liubeit  Ifibt- 
nerohor  of  New  Turk  scored  115;  the  Arion  of  Newark,  110.  The  Juuger 
Mannerchor  of  Philadelphiiv  won  back  their  lAurols,  at  least  in  part,  when, 
at  the  Twenty -second  National  Silngprfcst,  held  in  Xew  York  City,  in  June, 
1909,  tbey  shared,  with  the  Kreutzer  Quartet  Club  of  Manhattan,  the  honor 
of  wimiiag  the  Kaiaer  PHm. 

*  Afl,  f or  initaBoe,  Mjtdimn  Sqnm  Garden,  in  New  York  City,  where  the 
Singerfest  was  held  in  June,  1909;  or  the  Fifth  Blaryland  Regiment  Armory 
in  Baltimore,  where  the  N<ndi}atlieher  Slngerbiiiid  held  ite  triemual  featival 
ial903. 
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recentlj  at  Milwaukee  in  lliU-i,  Baltimore  in  1903,  Phil- 
adelphia in  1906,  and  New  York  in  1909,  extends  beyond 
the  German  element ;  triennial  musical  pilgrimag^es  have 
assumed  such  proportions  as  to  impress  upon  large  cities 
the  festival  mood  (Feststimmung).  Representative  officials 
of  the  state  and  mtj  where  the  event  is  to  take  place  lend 
a  hand  at  welcomuig  and  entertaining  the  gneetB,  and 
enjoy  the  musical  rivaliy  of  ihe  perfoimers.  As  early  as 
1850y  when  the  first  Eastern  ISangeif  est  was  held  in  Phil* 
adelphia,  the  sin^rs  were  welcomed  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  the  speaker  of  the  occasion  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  seventy-five  years  before,  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  had  been  declared  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  festival  of  song  was  to  be  begun.  The  mayor 
accompanied  the  delegates  to  Independence  Hall,  where 
a  full  chorus  sang  the  national  hymnsi  ^'Hail  Columbia" 
and  ^The  Star  Spangled  Banner,*'  making  a  profound 
impfession  upon  the  assembled  multitude.  No  doubt  the 
nativiBtic  spirit  lost  much  of  its  sharp  edge  that  day. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  probably  ihe  most  influential  of 
the  German  musical  societies  in  the  Middle  West  has  been 
the  Musikverein  of  Milwaukee,  founded  in  1850.^  Hans 
Balatka,  a  German  born  in  Bohemia,  was  the  musical 
leader  of  the  organization.  The  arrival  of  a  number  of 
cultivated  men  from  Germany,  many  of  them  political 
rcf ugeesy  favored  the  growth  of  the  musical  society.  No 
Musikverein  in  the  country  was  more  industrious,  vigor* 
ous^  or  ambitious.  Most  varied  forms  of  music  were  per* 
formed :  the  malfr^horus  glee,,  the  cantatai  the  oratorio^ 
the  opera,  die  oyerture,  the  symphony,  and  chamber  music 
in  its  diverse  forms.  In  1851-1852  four  oratorios,  the 

'  Cf.  DfT  Musih^ercin  von  Miltcatikee,  :  • '  1-1900,  Eine  ChronUc,  berausge- 
gcbcu  vuui  Musikvomu.  (Aiilwaukee,  liKK).) 
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•^MesBiah/'  the  "Creation,"  "Samson/'  and  "Elijah," 
were  rendered.  In  1853-1854  Lortzing's  operas, "  Zar  und 
Zunmeimaim"  a&d  <<Der  Wildsohiitz,"  also  Weber's 
^SMsdi&tBy"  irare  performed.  In  1855  Bellini's  opem 
^  Norma  "  and  BeeUioren's  ^  First  Sy  mphony  "  were  giwi 
by  the  society.  They  continned  with  symphonies  of  Schu- 
mann, Beethoven,  Brahms,  and  Haydn,  with  operas  such 
as  Mozart's  "  Zauberflote,"  Verdi's  "  La  Traviata,"  and 
others  equally,  some  less  ambitious,  and  they  established 
a  standard  of  endeavor  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  West 
or  East.  Their  execution  may  not  have  been  uniformly  of 
a  high  class,  but  the  fact  that  these  classical  masterpieces 
were  studied  and  creditably  rendered  by  the  local  talent 
gives  evidenee  of  afar  higher  grade  of  mnsieaienltiYation 
than  if  magnificent  eonoerts  had  been  provided  in  Mil* 
wankee  witfa  the  aid  of  the  best  imported  stars. 

In  the  city  of  Cincinnati  the  German  residents  were 
also  the  pioneers  and  performers  of  music.  In  1852  a  Cin- 
cinnati paper  speaks  of  the  city's  musical  place  as  follows: 
**  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  society  in  the  city  out  of 
the  ranks  of  our  German  friends."  ^  The  Miinnerchore 
of  Cincinnati  were  vigorous  and  progresfiive,  and  had  held 
a  National  Sangerfest  in  1846.  A  new  organization,  the 
Cecilia  Society,  destined  to  increase  the  interest  and  ap- 
preciation of  mnsio^  was  largely  composed  of  cnltivated 
GermanSi  nntil  tiie  effort  was  made  by  them  to  obtain  msof 
bers  representative  not  ezolnsively  cl  one  bnt  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population.  Subsequently  a  namberof  other 
musical  associations  were  founded,  Hans  Balatka  and  C. 
Baius  being  at  various  times  connected  with  them.  After 
these  be^^^innings,  Cincinnati  soon  got  the  reputation  of 
A  musical  city,  famous  for  her  music  festivals. 


1  Cf.  Bitt»r,  p.  406. 
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In  the  wtfy  days  New  Englancl  did  not  offer  a  faTor- 

able  field  for  tliu  opera,  and  traveling  companies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  liineteenth  century  avoided  Boston, 
where  music  was  restricted  to  psalm-singing  and  the  pro- 
duction o£  oratorios.  The  opera  elsewhere  was  on  a  low 
plane,  exoept  at  New  Orleans,  where  French,  and  later, 
Italian  operas  were  artiatieally  performed.  At  the  heginr 
ning  ol  tiie  nineteenth  century  Charkston  and  Baltimore 
entered  the  operatic  field,  and  traveling  eompanicB  that 
made  circuits  of  the  large  cities  came  into  existence.  The 
English  ballad  opera  was  popular  at  that  time.  "  The 
Beggar's  Opera"  was  produced  for  the  first  time  upon 
a  New  York  stage,  probably  on  December  3, 1750,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  every  English  ballad-singer  that  visited 
the  United  States  performed  it.  This  English  preceded 
the  introdnction  of  Italian  opera  in  America  hy  exactly 
three  quarters  of  a  century.  In  1787  George  Washington 
attended  the  performance  of  a  puppet  opera'*  in  Phila- 
delphia, entitle  cl  Tlie  Toor  Soldier."  Among  the  musi- 
cians in  New  York  City  at  the  besrinning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  one,  Charles  Geilf  ert,  leader  of  the  Park 
Theatre.  He  was  the  son  of  a  German  music-teacher,  and 
arranged,  adapted,  and  composed  music  to  several  plays. 
For  many  years  no  musical  entertainment  was  thought 
complete  without  his  name  appearing  on  the  programme.* 
The  English  influence  lasted  throughout  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  a  German  or  Italian  opera 
could  make  its  way  into  America  only  by  way  of  England. 
Thus  in  1825  Weber's  "  Frei'^chiitz "  was  brought  to 
America  by  an  English  company.  The  adaptations  were 
hold  ;  dances  were  interpolated ;  the  incantation  scene 
was  frequently  given  without  singing;  fireworks  were  inr 
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trodneecl  and  won  popular  applanse.  Boriiig  tiie  next  five 

years  there  were  many  repetitions  of  the  opera  in  its 
adapted  form.  When  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute"  was  admit- 
ted somewhat  later,  the  difficult  parts  in  the  music  were 
left  out  because  there  were  no  orchestras  capable  of  play- 
ing them. 

Then  came  an  epoch  of  Italian  opeift,  with  such  leaders 
as  Trajetta^  in  Philadelphia ;  Da  Ponte  and  Palmo,  in  New 
York  City«  In  1860  a  troupe  was  brought  from  Havana 
by  Senor  Marty,  the  best  heard  in  New  York  up  jto  that 
time^  New  Orleans  in  the  mean  time  had  been  a  centre  for 
French  and  Italian  opera  ever  smee  the  erection  of  the 
Theatre  d'Orleans  in  1813,  and  kept  the  lead  up  to  the 
Civil  War.  The  Theatre  d'Orleans  was  remodeled  in  1845, 
and  had  a  seating*  capacity  of  thirteen  hundred  people. 
French  artists  engaged  in  Paris  repeated  the  successes  of 
the  French  capital  before  the  anstocraey  of  the  American 
Sonth.' 

In  New  York  City  the  war  period,  stiaoge  as  it  may 
seem,  brought  on  a  great  increase  in  operatic  performances. 
Ullmann,  Blaretzek,  thebrothersStrakoflchyand  Gran,  some- 
times as  partners  and  sometimes  as  bitter  rivals,  kept  up 
Italian  opera  in  New  York  City,  and  frequently  had  excel- 

'  The  following  newspaper  clipping  will  afford  a  glimpse  of  the  social 
splendor  of  the  opera,  and  will  reflect  the  onalonis  of  the  period :  **  In  winter 
nearly  all  ths  rioh  pliotnt  nf  T^Uwn^  and  Miiiiidppt  Inoa^t  thair  £uiH 
ili«8  to  New  Otl«aas  and  lived  at  the  St.  Lonii  end  St.  Cherlee  hotels.  The 
Frencb  Opera  House  was  packed  every  evening  with  beautiful  women  re- 
splendent with  dress  and  diamond nnd  accompanied  by  hus)»anrl';,  brothers, 
fathers,  and  lovers  —  a  gay  throug  with  an  average  of  two  duels  to  every 
opera  night  Three  evemnga  tn^  week,  nftes  tiie  opera,  en  nmnenee 
■wiaging^oor  was  let  dawn  over  thepnrqnet,  end  dukdng  was  kept  op  ontil 
dami*  Sneh  wns  the  state  of  society  at  the  time  that  it  me  the  universal 
custom  at  the  mc^t  select  balls  and  parties  to  require  every  gentleman  to  He 
searched  for  concealed  weapons  in  the  dxe8sing>room  before  entering  the 
ballroom."    Bitter,  pp.  32;^-^ 
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lent  companies.  German  operas  were  also  given  at  times, 
rendered  with  scenic  splendor,  e.  g.,  ^^Lohengrm,"  but 
like  all  the  others  sung  in  Italian.  An  inteiesting  rival 
▼enture^  tJicmgh  shorb^Hved,  ms  the  Oennan  open  con^ 
pan  J  of  CSail  Anschuta.*  The  latter  had  no  stars,  but  his 
ensemble  was  good,  and  he  drilled  the  chorus  well,  being 
an  experienced  conductor.  The  Crerman operas,  "The  Magic 
Flute,"  "  Fidelio,"  Don  Juan,"  "  Zar  und  Zimmeiinaiin," 
and  many  others  delig-htedau  appreciative  audience  of  real 
music-lovers  who  were  not  attraeted  by  the  international 
reputations  of  stars,  but  attended  to  enjoy  good  music. 
Ansohiitz,  in  the  old  Wallack  Theatre  in  the  year  1862, 
attracted  an  audience  superior  in  musical  intelligence  and 
culture  to  the  society  gatherings  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
the  stronghold  of  Italian  opera/  Fitful  starts  in  German 
opera  had  oocurred  as  early  as  1S5^,  when  there  was  a 
short  season  of  the  lighter  type  of  G^erman  operas,  and  Ihe 
followingyear,  when  works  more  ambitious  were  performed, 
with  Madame  Johansen  in  the  chief  roles.  The  first  taste 
of  AVagner  in  German  came  in  April,  1859,  when  Carl 
Bergmann,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  Arion  Society,  gave 
a  creditable  performance  of  "  Tannhiiuser." 
.  A  new  epoch  for  the  opera  in  New  York  began  in  the 
season  of  1878-1879,  when  J.  fi.  Mapleson  brought  over 
the  famons  English  company  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
in  London.  Great  singers,  such  as  Etelka  Gerster,  Minna 
Hanky  CSampanini  (tenor),  and  others,  belonged  to  this 
troupe.  In  1883  a  rival  opera  was  created  under  Henry 
Abbey  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Famous  stars  ap- 

'  Carl  Anschiitz  was  born  in  Germany,  desceudetl  from  a  mnsical  family, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  impresario  UUmann  c&mo  to  New  York  in 
1867.  He  waa  om  of  ihe  piooMr  OMbefftift  iMdtn  of  tlia  higher  type,  and 
great  praise  is  dno  him. 

*  Cf.  Rittor,  p.  3iS2. 
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.  peaied  thaie  also,  sneh  as  NOflson,  Soalolui  Semhiichi  Del 
Paente,  Easelmiaiiii,  and  others.  The  h^h  salaries  paid 

the  leading  singers,  and  other  enormous  expenses,  however, 
threatened  to  ruin  the  opera  in  New  York.  Abbey  gave 
up  the  directorship  after  a  single  season.  Thereupon  Dr. 
Leopold  Damrosch,*  already  mentioned  as  the  reorp^-anizer 
o£  the  Aiion  Mannerchor,  conductor  of  the  Philharmonioy 
organizer  of  the  Symphony^  and  founder  of  the  Oratorio 
Sooietyi  all  of  New  York,  suggested  to  the  stoekholdeis  of 
the  MetawpolitaD  Opeia  House  that  a  Germaii  opexa  com- 
pany be  tried  in  place  of  the  Italian.  The  result  was  that 
Damrosch  was  intrusted  with  the  management  of  Gennan 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  first  season, 
1884-1885.  He  succeeded  in  securing  a  good  company  of 
singers,  among  them  Mesdames  Materna,  Krauss,  Schroe- 
der,  Hanfsteiii^el.  Brandt,  and  Slaeh,  Messieurs  Schott, 
Robinson,  Staudigl,  Koegel,andUdvardi.  Damrosch  began 
the  season  in  Novemberi  1884,  with  Wagner's  ^'  Tannhaus- 
er."  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,"  and  "  Walkiire,"  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio,"  Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  Meyerbeer's  "Hugue- 
nots/* and The  Prophet,"  Weber^s  Freisehiitz/'  andalso 
some  Italian  and  French  operas  were  rendered.  With  every 
performance  the  Gennan  opera  gained  in  popularity,  the 
most  successful  of  all  performances  being  the  Wagner 
evenings.  They  were  also  the  most  successful  financially.' 
The  strain  of  the  successful  opera  season  proved  fatal  to 
the  inspirer  of  the  new  venture.  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch 

•  Dr  I^opold  Damrosch  was  born  in  Posen,  Germany,  in  1832.  Hi"'  parfnta 
desired  him  to  study  medicine,  and  in  1834  he  receired  bis  medical  degree 
from  lh«  Univerrity  of  Borlid.  Sabsequeutly  he  ftndiediiMins  in  Berlin,  Mid 
in  185S  beannw  m  nembor  of  Urn  Conrt  OiobMlm  In  W^nar*  Hwr«|iuido> 
Lijzi,  he  became  a  warm  disciple  of  the  new  GoroHUI  tabool  of  nnitlo,  fbtt 
iniisipal  flrnntft  of  Wagner.  From  18,18  he  was  resident  in  BrMlftQ  M  OOB* 
ductor  of  orctiestral  societies.  Ue  o&me  to  New  York  ia  1871* 

'  Cf.  Bitter,  p.  468.  Statistics  are  famiahed  there. 
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contraeted  a  severe  eold  after  a  potloniuuioe  of  Lohen- 
giin  "  one  evening  in  Febroaiy,  1885,  and  died  after  a  lew 
days*  illnefls.  The  gifted,  thorough^  and  energetic  leader 
was  succeeded  hj  Anton  Seidl,  considered  by  many  critics 

the  ablest  conductor  of  German  opera  that  ever  resided  in 
America.  His  enthusiastic  admirers  were  r^dy  to  support 
ao  undertaking  planned  by  him  for  a  permanent  operatic 
orchestra  in  New  York.  Anton  Seidl  was  born  in  Pesth 
(Austria-Hungary)  of  Germau  stock;  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Wa^er^  and  had  been  twice  conductor  at  Bayreuth 
before  coming  to  America.  His  sudden  death  in  1898 
was  a  great  blow  to  mnsio-lovers. 

The  German  opera  was  now  on  a  secnre  foundation. 
Walter  Damrosch  and  Emil  Paor  condocted  the  German^ 
and  Mancinelli  the  Italian  and  French  operas.  Under  the 
successful  management  of  Maurice  Grau  and  his  successor, 
Heinrich  Couried,  New  York  developed  a  grand  o])i  ra  such 
as  was  hardly  equaled  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  \V  hile  the 
operas  of  Italy  and  France  were  also  performed,  there  was 
under  Gonried's  management  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  Ger- 
man opera^  and  in  the  face  of  criticism  it  was  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  the  greatest  successes  in  the  opera 
season  were  the  Wagner  nights.  Such  conductors  as  Alfred 
Hertz  and  Felix  Mottl  revived  in  some  degree  the  enthusi- 
asm that  Anton  Seidl  was  accustomed  to  inspire.  The 
season  of  1903-1904  was  made  famous  by  the  production 
of  Wagner's  Parsifcd  "  for  the  first  time  anywhere  out- 
side the  sacred  temple  of  Bayreuth.  Resentment  at  the 
boldness  of  the  venture  and  doubts  ns  to  its  artistic  success 
were  alike  put  to  shame  by  the  memorable  performance 
of  "  Parsifal "  on  Christmas  Eve  of  the  year  1903,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  Gi^.  Musical 
critics  agreed  that  the  high  standard  set  at  Bayreuth  had 
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not  been  lowered  in  the  New  York  rendition.  The  event 
waa  of  international  importance  in  leapect  to  the  breaking 
of  the  fetters  which  had  held  the  open  bounds  and  epoch- 
making  in  the  mnaical  history  of  America  because  of  die 

prestige  it  gave  New  York  as  a  mnsieal  centre. 

Since  the  resigTiation  and  death  uf  the  great  impresario, 
Heinrich  Cornied,  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  the 
preponderance  of  German  o{)era  in  New  York.  The  desire 
for  change,  which  produces  fashions  in  art  and  hterature 
as  much  as  in  wearing  apparel,  has  given  the  old  rivals, 
Italian  and  French  opera,  a  tempoiaiy  ad^ntage.  Italian 
opera  was  aided  by  the  yogne  of  a  hnmber  of  young  ItaU 
ian  composeiB  and  by  the  presence  of  an  array  of  wonder- 
ful singers,  as  Caruso,  Tetrazzini,  Farrar,*  Melba,  Sembrich, 
and  others,  who  did  not  sing  in  German  opera.  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  the  bulkier  of  theatres,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, but  does  not  represent  German  traditions,  became 
ihe  reviver  of  French  opera,  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House, 
and  with  Campanini  as  director  and  the  popular  singer, 
Mary  Garden,  achieved  great  successes  for  French  opera 
during  the  past  two  seasons.  Tet  with  all  this  opposition 
German  opera  has  more  than  held  its  own.  In  the  last 
season  1. 1908-1909),  Wagner  proved  the  greatest  favorite 
at  the  Metropohtan  Opera  House,  his  operas  being  sung 
thirty-four  times,  while  Puccini's,  who  came  next,  were 
sung  twenty-six,  and  Verdi's  twenty-four  times.  However, 
Italian  opera  was  after  all  the  most  popular  at  the  Metro* 
politan  during  the  season,  with  seventy-tfaiee  performances, 
as  against  forty-five  of  German,  and  nineteen  of  French 

'  Geraldine  Farrar  (born  in  Massaohoaetts)  recetved  ber  mnateal  •doflft- 
tidii  ia  Fuis  and  Berlin.  She  made  bar  d^t  at  the  Bojal  Open  Honaa  af 
Beriin  in  the  role  of  Marguerito  in  Famt,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Rojal  Opera  ainaa  1901*  She  haa  ningtA  Naw  York  daring  iha  winter 
aaaaoM  ainaa  1906. 
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operas.  The  excellent  record  for  German  opera  was  made 
by  the  director,  Andreas  Dippel,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  stars  had  been  employed  only  for  Italian  opera. 
Dippel  relied  upon  improved  orchestxal  work  and  superior 
ensemble*  A  few  yeais  ago,  when  Jean  de  Beaake  lepie- 
aented  for  German  opera  what  Ganuo  was  for  Italian 
opera  the  past  few  eeaaonsy  Wagner  nighta  were  by  far 
the  best  of  all  in  attendance.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  also, 
that  the  most  popular  oyiera  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  Houije 
was  Salome,  "  the  work  of  the  German  composer,  liichard 
Strauss,  sung  ten  times  in  French.  Conried  had  intro- 
duced the  opera  (in  German)  to  an  American  audience  for 
the  firat  timoy  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  daring  tha 
previous  season.  One  of  four  operas  presented  seven  times 
each  at  the  Manhattan  was  ^^Les  Contes  d^Hoffmann^** 
by  the  €krman-b(»n  oomposer,  Offenbach. 

Grand  opera  in  the  Enj^lish  language  was  attempted  in 
the  eighties,  wlien  a  company  was  formed  to  produce 
opera  in  the  Engliili  language,  to  be  sung  exclusively  by 
Americans.  The  name  given  to  it  was  the  National 
Opera  Company,"  and  the  musical  direction  was  to  be 
under  Theodore  Thomas.  There  were  some  able  singers 
in  the  cast,  the  ch9ru8  was  acceptable^  and  the  orcbestra 
excellent^  but  financial  success  was  laelcing.  In  1887 
Thomas  resigpied  the  directorship  with  six  months'  salary 
O^dng  to  him,  and  in  1888  the  company  was  disbanded. 

A  contribution  to  the  musical  history  of  America  was 
made  once  more  by  the  Moravians  of  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania^  in  1903,  when  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
they  performed  the  great "  B  minor  Mass"  of  Bacb^  under 
the  leadership  of  J.  Frederick  WoUe.^  On  this  occasion 

'  J.  F.  Wolle,  conductor  and  organist,  was  bom  ia  Bethlehem,  Petinsvl- 
vuift,  in  1863,  of  German  descent,  bis  father  being  a  Moravian  clergj- 
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tiie  Moiayiaii  oongregafaon  gave  at  its  Bach  festival 
(by  no  means  its  first)  the  entire   Christmas  Oratorio," 

"The  Magnificat,"  "  The  Passion  Muiiic"  (St.  MaLlliew), 
and  the  "  B  minor  Mass." 

Wliiie  America  has  not  yet  furnished  any  great  musical 
composers,  a  large  number  of  good  musical  compositions 
by  the  native-bom  element  Haye  appeared  during  the  last 
quitor  of  the  mnetMifk  centoiy.and  in  du.  work  men 
of  German  blood  have  been  prominent.  An  early  instance 
of  composition  by  a  German  occurred  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  great  musical  displays  organized  by  Patrick  S. 
Gilmore.  His  "Peace  Jubilee  Chorus"  of  1869  in  com- 
memuration  of  the  yictorioiis  ending  of  the  Ci\  i\  War  had 
been  a  great  achievement,  viewed  from  the  popular  staud« 
point.  In  1872  he  wished  to  repeat  the  success  on  a  larger 
scale,  such  aa  to  eolipee  any  musical  gathering  (in  size) 
that  had  ever  oconrred  on  tiie  face  of  the  earth.  Gilmore 
wished  to  piccnre  some  anthem  which  shonld  preserve  the 
remembrance  of  dus  second  festival.  Daring  the  period 
of  war-songs,  a  few  years  before,  Matthias  Keller,'  a 
German  composer  living  in  Boston,  described  as  a  kind, 
modest,  lovable  old  man,  who  struggled  along  in  poverty, 
giving  music-lessons,  wrote  a  war-song  called  "  Save  Our 
Bepublici  0  Father  on  High/'  It  resembled  a  choral 
lai^r  ^taok  a  battle  hymn^  but  the  slow-moving  theme 
pleased  Gilmore  very  well.  The  war-tone  was  now  used 
for  the  celebration  of  peace,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmesy 
on  request,  wrote  an  ode  to  go  with  it,  b^^ning,  — 

MOMrtlj  aoovpted  a  nU  to  Um  ohur  of  nmia  in  the  UnivOKtity  of  Odifonia 
and  has  there  offgtniMd  ft  kcge  Bach  choir. 

'  Keller  died  TBCJ  pOOT  ■ooo  After  hie  fune  WM  eitaUiflhed  by  the  Peae* 

Jubilee  Chorns. 
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"  Angel  of  peace,  UuMt  hnrt  wandered  too  longi 
Spraad  thj  white  wingt  to  the  tnaihiiM  of  toTtt." 

Tlie  iirst  concert,  in  1SG9,  had  had  a  chorus  of  ten  thou- 
sand voices  and  an  orchestra  of  one  thousand  instruments. 
The  second,  in  1872,  doubled  those  figures.  In  the  audi- 
torium there  were  about  forty  thousand  people.  Famous 
English  and  German  militiflry  bands  contributed.  Carl 
Zerrahn  led  the  vocal  concert  numbeni.  Soloists  of  inter- 
national reputation  tried  hard  to  make  themeelveB  heard 
in  the  vast  halL  Firemen  pounded  out  the  rhythm  of  the 
Anvil  Chonia'*  on  fifty  anvils.  We  cannot  eatalogue 
all  the  monstrosities  of  this  monster  festival,"  says  Elson.* 
**It  was  not  art;  art  eaaiiot  be  wholesaled."  The  effect, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  stimulating  for  the  local 
societies  fiuin  the  back  country,  wlio  for  the  first  time 
came  in  touch  with  some  better  music.  One  of  our 
national  songs,  Maryland,  my  Maryland,''  is  a  plagiar- 
ism' of  the  old  German  folk^ng^  ^'0  Tannenbaum^ 
O  Tannenbaum/'  sung  by  students  abroad  to  the  words 
^'Lauriger  HoratiuSy"  and  given  a  fiei/  text  by  J.  B. 
Bandall. 

Among  recent  eomposera  of  German  origin,  there  is 

Van  der  Stucken,  of  German  descent  on  his  mother's 
side,  of  Belgian  on  his  father's.  He  was  born  in  Texas, 
but  his  musical  development  took  place  in  Germany, 
where  he  resided  from  18G(3  to  1884.  He  was  Kapell- 
meister of  the  Stadtth cater  of  Breslau ;  Grieg  and  Li&zt 
were  his  friends  and  patrons.  In  18S3  he  gave  a  concert 
of  his  own  compositions  in  Weimar^  and  in  188^  succeeded 

■  •  Cf.  Flsnn,  p.  88.  Patriclc  S  rTilmr»r*»  was  born  in  Tr<>]nn<l,  in  1829.  At 
it  well  remembered^  be  was  a  noted  leader  of  military  bauds  before  and  after 
ibe  Peace  Jubilee. 

*  Cf.  Ebon,  p.  ise. 
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Damrosch  as  conductor  of  the  Arion  Mannerchor  in  New 
York  City.  In  181)2  he  took  this  male  chorus  on  a  tour 
through  Europe,  showing  Europeans  something  of  the 
vocal  execution  of  German  singing-societies  in  the  United 
States.  In  1889  he  gave  a  concert  of  American  composi- 
tions at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  repeated  the  same  in 
several  European  cities.  Ebon  says  in  regard  to  Van  der 
Stveken'e  orchestral  eompoutions:  '^On  American  soil 
there  is  only  one  eomposer  who  oan  equal  the  aidll  with 
which  he  dmws  highly  spiced  effects  from  the  nltrarmod- 
em  orchestra,  Charles  M.  Loeffler."* 

Charles  Martin  Lueifler  was  born  in  ALalia,  iu  1861. 
He  is  a  prom iiu  lit  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, studied  violin  with  Leonard  of  Paris  and  Joachim 
of  Berlin.  He  paints  the  tragical  in  music,  and  an  intense 
Wdtschmerz*  Louis  Maas  (born  in  Wiesbaden,  in  1852) 
wrote  a  symphony,  "  On  the  Piairie."  Otto  Singer  (bom 
in  Saxony,  in  1833),  who  for  years  trained  the  obomses  of 
the  Cincinnati  May  festivals^  composed  the  cantata,  The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers."  Some  of  the  composers 
of  (German  descent  are  Henry  Schoenefeld,  who  first 
tried  to  put  American  melody  into  classical  forms  The 
Sunny  South/'  "Kunil  Symphony");  E.  R.  Kroeger 
(father  a  native  of  Schleswig-Holstein)  also  tried  Ameri- 
can themes ;  e.  g".,  "  Hiawatha,"  "  Thanatopsis,"  etc. 
Other  German  names  are  J.  H.  Beck,  H.  H.  Huss,  A.  M. 
Foerster^  all  of  whom  have  also  received  their  musical 
education  in  Germany.  Most  of  the  American  composers 
not  of  German  descent,  as  Edward  A.  MacDowell,  Hoia> 
tio  Farkeri  A.  B.  Whitingy  L.  A.  Coeme^  S.  A.  Pratt^ 
F.  S.  Conyerse,  and  almost  sll  others^  have  gone  to  school 
at  Berlin  or  Munich^  the  Royal  School  of  Music  in  Uie 

1  ir^aon,  p.  193. 
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Bavarian  capital  being  ^ihe  Mecca  of  American  ooni-« 

posera."  * 

An  interesting  figure  among  American  composers  is 
John  Philip  Sousa,  born  in  Washington,  in  1856.  His 
mother  was  born  in  Germany,  his  father  was  a  political 
refugee  from  Spain,  a  trombone  player  in  the  Uoited 
States  Marine  Band.  The  aoR,  a  teacher  at  fifteen,  and  a 
conductor  at  seventeeOi  became  the  leader  of  the  Marine 
Baud  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-fonr.  Sousa  is  most 
famoQS  for  his  maichesi  as  the  Yiennese  Johann  and  Ed- 
mund Strauss  for  tiieir  iraltzes.  Eyeiy  band  in  tiie  United 
States  plays  Sense's  compelling  marches ;  in  England,  and 
in  musiefld  (Germany  they  have  been  taken  up  with  en- 
thusiasm. Though  neither  waltzes  nor  marches  be  the 
highest  form  of  the  musical  art,  undisputed  kijug&hip  of 
either  waltz-  or  march-music  is  a  great  achievement.  "  The 
Washington  Post "  was  sold  for  thirty-five  dollars.  "  The 
Liberty  Bell "  was  born  under  a  luckier  star  and  netted 
the  composer  thirty-five  thousand  dollars^ — the  largest 
snm  ever  obtained  for  this  lype  of  music. 

Among  operatic  compoeeis  there  is  Walter  Damrosch, 
bom  in  Breslau,  the  son  of  Dr.  Leopold  Damroscb.  He 
favors  American  subjects,  though  his  treatment  is  German. 
His  operas,  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac/'  and  the  ''Manila  Te  Deum,"  are  his  chief 
works.  It  is  signiiieaiit  also  that  Victor  Herbert  (born  in 
Dublin,  i^^randsoii  of  Samuel  Trover,  the  Irish  novelist), 
the  leader  of  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  and  noted  composer, 
was  sent  to  Germany  at  the  age  of  seven  to  receive  hia 
musical  education.  For  a  long  time  he  was  violoncellist  of 

•  A  metaphor  u«ed  by  Elaon  (p.  201).  Kbeinberger  of  the  RojaI  School 
of  Munich  waa  the  inspiring  teacher  under  whose  influence  the  Americaa 
aompcMm  have  gtows. 
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'tho  Court  Oroheilro  in  Stottgart  befote  he  eamje  to  the 
United  States  in  1886,  at  the  a^  of  twenty*-8eyen.  The 
opeia  ^^Kenilworth/'  by  Brano  Osoar  Klein  (born  in  the 
Frovinoe  of  Hanoyer,  in  1858),  who  came  to  the  United 

States  in  1878,  was  performed  in  Hamburq-  in  1895,  but 
never  in  America.  His  shorter  compositioiis,  including 
about  seventy-five  songs,  are  of  high  rank. 

In  the  creation  and  direction  of  musical  schools  the 
Grermau  element  has  also  been  most  prominent.  The 
Moravians  had  the  first  musical  schools  long  before  the 
Boston  Musical  Academy  or  the  Musical  Pund  Society 
of  Philadelphia  were  founded.  The  great  coneerratories 
Boston,  Gineinnati,  Chicago,  and  the  National  Conserrd- 
tory  of  New  York  at  all  times  had  Grermans  on  their 
faenltieB  and  in  many  cases  as  diieetors.  Theodore  Thonias 
at  Chicago  and  Van  der  Stncken  in  Cincinnati  have  been 
unsurpassed  teachers  of  music  in  the  West.  Clara  Baur, 
born  in  Stuttgart,  is  the  directress  and  founder  (1867)  of 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  William  M.  Sein- 
nacher,  likewise  born  in  Wiirtemberg,  was  a  professor  in 
the  New  York  Conservatory  of  Music,  1866-1867,  and 
in  1892  established  the  National  Institute  of  i^luslc  (New 
York),  of  which  he  is  still  the  head.  £mst  £berhard 
(bom  in  Hanorer,  Germany)  in  1874  founded  the  Grand 
Conservatory  of  Music  (a  department  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York),  and  ever  since  has-been  its 
president. 

Carl  Faelten  (born  in  Thuringia,  Germany)  was  for 
twelve  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  Englniid  Conservatory 
of  Music  in  Boston.  In  1897  he  foundtnl  the  Faelten 
Pianoforte  School,  Boston,  compiled  a  large  number  of 
'  books  of  instruction,  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
piano  teachers  in  the  eountiy.  As  Faelten  at  the  piano. 
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Julius  E.  EicLberg  ib  preeminent  as  a  teacher  of  the 
violin.  Throug-h  him  the  Boston  Consen^atory  of  Music 
came  iuto  existence  and  was  until  his  death  in  189S  the 
chief  \nolin  school  in  America.  He  was  bom  in  DoMeldoif 
in  1824^  and  came  to  Boston  in  1859 ;  he  composed 
tevml  opeiaS}  and  was  for  a  time  mperaaor  of  music  in 
the  Boston  pnblie  wchooW  Adolf  Weidig  (bom  in  Hamr 
buro^,  GennaDy),  teacher  and  compoeer,  h  assockte  di- 
rector of  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago.  J. 
J.  Hattstaedt  (born  in  Michig-an,  in  1851,  of  German 
extraction  and  educated  in  Germany)  founde<l  tlie  Ameri- 
ean  Conservatory  of  Music  m  Cliicago  in  ISSiS,  and  ia  still 
its  president  and  director.  Charles  Heydler  (born  in 
develand,  Ohio,  in  1861,  of  Gennan  parentage)  is  the 
ditector  of  the  Cleveland  Oonaervatoiy  of  Music*  E.  B. 
Kroeger  (bom  in  St  Louis,  in  1862)  is  director  of  the 
College  of  Music,  Forest  iPark  University  for  Women, 
St.  Louis. 

At  many  American  universities  chairs  of  music  have 
been  ( rcated,  and  courses  of  instruction  in  music  are  reg^ 
nlarly  given.  The  veteran  professor  of  music  of  American 
colleges  is  GustaT  Jacob  Stoeckel  (born  in  Germany,  in 
1819).  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  two 
years  afterward  was  appointed  instractor  of  music  at  Tale 
and  organist  in  the  college  chapel.  From  1890  to  1896 
he  was  the  Battell  Professor  of  Music.  He  became  pro- 
fessor emeritus  after  forty-seven  years  of  service.  Another 
faithl'ul  l;i borer  as  a  teacher  was  Otto  Dresei  (born  in 
Germany,  1826),  who  lived  in  Boston  nearly  forty  years, 
mote  a  "  Book  of  Songs,"  and  was  one  of  the  great 

'  J.  E.  Eichlicrg  liiis  conij)osed  tbe  inspiring  piitriotic  antlieni,  ^' To  the«, 
O  countrj,  grc&t  and  free  "  ^worda  bj  Anua  EicLberg  Kiug},  whicli  i«  per* 
faApt  tlM  belt  AimaieM  wmipoiitioii  in  fta  dm. 
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fofces  ad^ndiig  musical  taste,  takiDgpart in  the movvmeiit 

against  the  "  Eternal  Psalmody  "  (Elson).  Many  similar  la- 
borers ill  the  field  of  musical  teaching  have  been  mentioned 
in  |)re  \  iou8  paragraphs,  and  the  list  mig-ht  be  extended.* 

Am()ii<;  musical  critics  who  are  also  Ldiicators  in  musical 
matters  the  German  element  is  llIso  well  represented.  The 
three  most  prominent  critics  in  America  are :  H.  T.  Finck 
(bom  in  Missouri,  in  1854,  of  German  parentage),  author 
of  the  biographical  and  critical  work,  Wagner  and  his 
Works"  (1893)$  Dr.  F.  L.  Bitter  (bom  in  Strassbnig, 
in  1834)y  author  of  ^^Mnsie  in  Amerieay"  conductor  and 
manager  of  the  first  great  mnsical  festival  heUl  in  New  ' 
York,  in  1867,  and  for  many  years  professor  at  Vassar ; 
H.  E.  Krehbiel  (horn  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan),  mns- 
ical critic  of  the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  and  author  of 

How  to  Listen  to  Music,**  "  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian 
Drama,"  "  Mutiic  and  Manners  in  the  Classical  Period,*' 
"  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,"  "  Chapters  of 
Opera,  being  historical  and  critical  observations  and  re- 
cords concerning  the  lyrio  draom  in  New  York,  from  its 
earliest  days  to  the  present  time"  (1908). 

One  of  the  greatest  inflnences  toward  developing  a  love 

'  Adolf  Ffey,  botn  in  Gwrnany,  profaMog  ni  mada,  Sjimom  Unimsitj; 

W.  H.  Berwald  (born  in  ^fecklenborg),  professor  of  masio,  Syracuse  Uni- 
TBTsity,  since  1893  ;  A.  Oldhprg^  (horn  in  0}iin\  |irnfp<3sor  of  music,  North- 
western University,  since  1809;  iiermniui  I  'iestel,  iiienilK  r  of  the  ThomaS 
Symphony  Orchestra,  now  member  of  the  bpiering  (Quartet,  and  on  the  teacb- 
iag-ilaff  of  Uw  Chicago  Musical  College ;  Leo  Sebnb,  a  great  'eellift,  pto- 
feemr  of  nmsie  at  Yale  ;  Henry  Em  (bom  in  Dresden),  head  of  violin  and 
orctcstral  mnsic,  T'liiversity  School  of  Music,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  ;  LoniS 
Falk  (born  in  Germany),  professor  if  organ  theory,  Chira^o  Mij«ieal  Col- 
lege, since  1869 ;  F.  Ziegfeld  (born  lu  Oldenburg,  Germany),  president  of 
CUoago  Mmieal  Colleg*  aaaoe  1667 ;  Otow  WeO  (bora  m  New  York  Stato^ 
•dacated  in  Gommay,  CitO  War  votoraa),  nnce  1868  prominent  teaelior  ia 
San  Francisco.  A  distinguished  career  is  that  of  Gnstav  Hinrichs,  bora  in 
Mecklenburg,  in  1850,  teacher  fNiit.  Cons.  X.  Y.),  conductor,  composer^and 
manager  of  his  own  opera  eompany  in  ^Philadelphia  for  tea  yeaie. 
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of  music  is  that  which  proceeds  through  the  public  schools. 
Lowell  Mason,  the  New  England  composer,  made  the  first 
step  ia  thifi  direction  in  Boston.  Strangely  enough  a  great 
hindrance  encountered  was  ihe  opposition  of  parents  who 
were  still  prejadiced  against  musical  education*  Is  1883 
the  first  tontotiye  steps  were  taken  which  subsequently 
resulted  in  snecess.  The  great  pioneer  of  this  moTemeot 
in  New  York  City  was  Prank  Damrosch  (horn  in  Breslau, 
son  of  Dr,  Leopold  Damrosch),  who  niado  singing  in  the 
puhUc  schools  of  New  York  a  permanent  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. He  also  established  choral  classes  among  the 
working-people  of  New  York  City,  and  although  snch 
concerts  may  not  he  of  the  highest  artistic  grade,  they  are 
traly  enjoyable,  and  bring  happiness  to  many  homes. 

In  closmg  we  should  give  a  tlionght  to  the  host  of  Ger- 
man mnsic-teaohers  of  the  humbler  class  from  1848  to  the 
present  time,  who  in  every  large  and  innumerable  smaller 
cities  have  labored  for  little  pay  and  less  glory,  yet  with 
unflinching  fidelity,  at  the  musical  education  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Unless  the  people  perform  themselves,  they 
have  no  true  appreciation  of  music,  and  sincerely  did  the 
poet  Lanier  utter  the  sentiment  that  music  is  essential  to 
ihe  happiness  of  home  life.  The  patient  German  masio- 
master  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  social  cToIor 
taon  of  our  people  during  the  last  fifty  years.  To  many  of 
these  induiduals,  unknown  to  fame,  the  struggle  must 
have  been  a  hard  one,  when  from  a  hio^h  plane  of  musical 
culture  existing  even  amon<^  the  middle  classes  of  Europe, 
they  were  cast  upon  a  hard  and  frigid  soil  that  appeared 
to  defy  all  their  efforts  at  cultivation.  It  required  a  strong 
and  dastic  nature,  both  physical  and  mental,  to  rerist  the 
deteriorating  effects  of  such  outward  strain  npon  the  sen^ 
itive  nems  of  a  person  brought  up  amid  a  life  of  Enropeui 
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civilization ;  and  in  many  cases  only  great  faitb  and  hope 
in  the  future  beneficial  results  of  a  newer  civilization^ 
based  upon  republican  mstitutionB,  afforded  ecmipensatioii 
—  often  illusory  —  to  the  struggling  pioneer  for  all  his 
sacrifices  and  prtTations."* 

In  1838y  when  a  small  band  of  seven  or  eight  musieians' 
attempted  to  play  a  portion  of  a  Haydn  Symphony  in  a 
New  York  theatre,  "the  gods  "  in  the  gallery  cried,  "  Stop 
that  noise ;  give  us  *  Bony  parte  Crossing  the  Rhine/  *  Wash- 
ington's March/  or  *  Yankee  Doodle.* "  On  the  following 
night,  when  the  performers  attempted  to  repeat  the  con- 
oerty  they  were  greeted  with  cat-calls  and  rotten  eggs.  A 
great  tmnsf  ormatbn  bas  since  taken  place.  From  ^  Yanlrae 
Boodle  "  to  ^^Pard&l*'  in  le^s  than  seventy  years  is  the 
reeord  of  Gennan  influence  on  the  development  of  musical 
taste  in  America* 

B.  Fine  AtU:  Pmnting 

America  had  no  art  before  1776.  '^People  ate  and 
drank,  and  built  and  reclaimed  the  land  and  multiplied* 
But  a  large  bar  of  iron  was  of  more  value  than  the 
finest  atattte,  and  an  ell  of  good  dotb  was  prized  more 
highly  dian  the  'Transfiguration'  of  Eaphael."*  The 
author  of  this  stern  historical  estimate,  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  the  history  of  art  in  the  University  of  Breslau, 
nevertheless  concedes  that  now  America  has  an  art  of 
her  own.  It  is  not  national  but  cosmopolitan,  and  shows 
that  America  in  matters  of  art  ''is  far  more  exposed 
to  international  influences  than  any  other  country/' 
America  is  nearer  the  art  centre  of  Europe  than  Russia^ 

»  Bitter. 

*  This  incident  ittito  from  Ritter,  p.  135. 

•  Richard  M.  Mnther,  The  Hhfnn;  o  f  Modem  Painting^  toL  Uitp>4BB* 
Translated  into  Englisb,  London,         three  volainat. 
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and  many  of  her  iMst  artiste  live  in  European  eapitak. 

Art  has  not  yet,  like  music,  been  finnly  planted  ou  Ameri- 
can soil,  for  in  the  province  of  art  there  are  not  the  same 
opportunities  in  the  Unit<»d  States  of  obtaining  the  best 
in  schools,  museums,  and  public  places. 

The  influence  of  Germans  and  of  Grermany  has  been 
twice  fell  in  the  history  of  Amttiean  painting.  The  first 
time^  in  tiie  forties  of  tJie  nineteentii  centoiy,  through 
the  Dusseldorf  sehool,  and  a  second  time,  very  rscently, 
through  the  Munich  artists.  None  of  the  early  repre- 
sentatives of  American  painting  —  J.  S.  Copley,  Ben- 
jamin West,  Gilbert  Stnart,  John  Trumbull  —  were 
Germans;  the  foreign  influence  that  came  at  that  time 
was  mainly  from  England.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  faithful  laborers  in  the  early  period,  such  as  Joseph 
Eckstein  (1801),  described  as  a  thorough-going  dmdge 
in  the  arts,  that  could  do  a  picture  in  still  life-— hi^ 
tory  —  landscape  —  portrait — he  could  model — cut  a 
head  in  marble  —  or  anything  you  please."*  Such  lives 
remind  one  of  the  plight  of  the  musit  ian  Heinrich,  com- 
poser of  the  volume  of  songs  entitled  "  Dawning  of 
Music  in  Kentucky,"  which  could  not  rescue  him  from 
a  debtor's  prison.*  Jacob  £ichholtz»  of  German  eztnu>- 
tion  (bom  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1776},  was  a 
disciple  of  Stuart  as  a  portrail^peinter,  and  might  hxve 
ripened  to  eaccellenee  under  more  favorable  cirenmr 
stances.  *^  Street  Scenes,  Central  Square,  Philadelphia/' 

Election  at  the  State  House,"  were  painted  by  the 

Edntein  was  a  German.  Cf.  William  DutAhp,  Historic  of  tht  Ri»i  and 
PrOffrexs  of  th^  Art  of  Design  in  thr  Un\!<^d  S^nfr-^,  vo].  ii,  p.  283. 

'  This  quaint  volume,  coutaiuing  nuisu  al  scores  of  a  numlu  r  of  sojic^s 
composed  by  Ueiuricb,  is  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  V\  ashiugton. 
The  date  ift  1620.  Friflndt  ia  fbiladelpIuA  wrote  tlM  woidi  to  Ut  tongi, 
whiah )»  •eema  to  hm  oompottd  Umm  w  ib  KaDlockj. 
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Greman  artist,  J.  L.  Krimmel,  \?ho  came  to  this  country 
in  1810,  and  was  accidentally  drowned  near  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  in  1821/ 

In  the  forties  the  popukrit}^  of  the  Romantic  School 
drew  the  American  painters  to  Dusseidorf,  where  a  new 
art  of  landscape  painting  had  sprung  up  under  the 
leadeiflhip  of  the  artist,  Karl  Friediiob  Leesing.  The 
AmerioB  paintm  ^t  the  need  of  greater  aooniaej  in 
drawiogy  and  more  teehniqne.  In  1848  Paul  Weher,  a 
EepieBentatiTe  of  iho  school,  eBtablished  hinuelf  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  became  one  of  the  most  fuhionable  pain^ 
ers  of  the  day.^  But  the  pioneer  of  greatest  influence 
in  this  movement  was  Kmmanuel  Leutze.  He  was  born 
at  Giiuind,  Wiirt^mberg,  in  1816,  but  he  spent  his  early 
life  in  America.  Evidences  of  talent  in  the  boy  inter- 
ested Mr.  £.  L.  Gaiej,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whose 
assistance  and  some  money  that  he  had  earned  by  paint- 
ing pictiues,  as  Indian  Gbzing  at  the  Setting  Son/' 
Leutze  iras  enabled  to  go  abroad  to  study.  He  became 
the  pupil  of  Lessing,  at  Dusseldorf,  and  soon  painted 
tiie  historical  pietnze^  '^Columbus  before  the  High 
Council  of  Sakmanea."  ^  Columbus  in  Chains  **  brought 
him  a  gold  medul  at  Brussels.  His  best-known  picture 
in  America  is  perhaps  "  Washington  Crossing  the  Dela- 
ware," painted  in  1851,  and  now  in  possession  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  Muther 
calls  it  a  sincere  and  loyal  historical  pictoze,  which  in 
its  quiet  matt6rK)f-fact  composition  rather  resembles  an 
earnest  artist  like  C<^ley  than  Lessing,  with  his  sen* 
timentalism  and  exaggeiation.*    Equally  famous  in 

'  Sftdakichi  Hartmann,  A  History  of  Ammoan  Artful  two  foliiiiMt, toL 
253.  (Page  &  Co.,  Boston,  19Q2.) 

>  H*rtmaim,  vol.  i,  p.  63.  *  Mnth«r,  nA.     p.  458. 
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Ainerica  is  his'^'Emigratidn  to  the  West"  (or  "West- 
ward tile  Goiirae  of  ^pive  takes  its  Way  completed 
ID  1862,  tiie  large  picture  foiming  one  of  the  panels  of 
the*  staircase  at  the  Capitol  at  Washing^ton.    His  last 

■work  was  a  cartoon,  ''  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves."  He 
died  in  Washingtou  in  18G8,  overcome  by  the  heat  of 
summer.  Leutze  was  a  hard  worker,  and  aspired  to  high 
ideals.  He  has  been  severely  criticized^  particularly  in 
America,  where  he  has  never  been  appreciated  as  fully 
«8  abroad.  Most  of  his  pictiires  ase  not  to  be  seen  in 
this  eonntry,  and  therefore  American  critics  rarely  had 
«  chance  to  view  his  work  in  its  entireness ;  but  his  was 
the  most  prominent  effort  ut  historical  painting  in 
Amerii^a  up  to  that  time.*  His  shortcomings  were  those 
incident  to  rapid  work  and  the  weaknesses  of  his  school, 
crude  coloring  and  a  iized  academical  style  of  drawing. 
The  Dussddorfere  welcomed  him  with  enthosiasm  whea- 
iever  he  appeared  among  tfaem>and  he  came  near  to  being 
called  at  one  time  to  the  directorship  of  the  DQssel- 
dorf  Academy.*  In  the  history  of  American  painting 
he  is  also  noteworthy  for  having  been  one  of  the  few 
Ameneau  artists  who  selected  American  subjects  for 
their  works.  The  only  other  prominent  example  was 
Trumbull. 

As  Leutze  had  represented  historical  painting,  so  another 
German-American^  Albert  Bierstadt,  introduced  the  Dua- 
teldorfian  manner  of  landscape  painting.  Bom  in  Solingen, 
near  Dfisseldofly  his  parents  took  him  to  America  when  he 
was  only  two  years  old.  He  was  to  become  a  merchant,  bat 

»  Cf.  Uartroann,  p.  142. 

*  For  wi  appreewtiTQ  mmj  on  L«iitM»  el.  H.  BMktr,  iCKbwr  Zeihmg  ; 
ittiel*  Mftrintod  in  110.  84,  Diosbiftii*  1S66.  CI  alio  Tb^mmn,  Bm^ 
of  the  A  Hints.  A  very  nnsTiikpathotio  Mvimr  fti^MMd  In  tiia  New  Twk 
Tribmt,  Fthnuiy  2, 1867. 
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lib  love  for  art  pievailedi  and  in  1858  he  retuined  to  Ida 
joattve  land  for  an  odacation.  He  itodied  under  heuingf 
Aehenbach,  imd  Leutze  at  D&tteldorf,  remaining-  abroad 

four  years.  On  his  juuriicys  to  Switzerlaud  and  else\\  litre 
he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  making  sketches  of  mouiiUiin 
landscapes,  which  stood  him  in  g-ood  stead  when  presently 
a  great  opportunity  came  his  way.  Immediately  after  his 
return  he  made  two  long  trips  to  the  Far  West,  taking  part 
in  Greneral  Lander's  expedition  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  in 
]L858.  The  wild  regions  that  he  saw  gave  him  the  materiala 
and  the  inspiration  for  his  pictures*  He  was  a  worshiper 
of  the  giand  in  nature^  like  the  German-American  noyel* 
is^  Charles  Sealsfield,  in  literature/  Bientadt's  pictures 
tmited  geoarraphical  accuracy  with  the  eiFort  to  compass 
dazzling  meteorological  effects "  (Muthei  j.  rnuieval  nature 
was  his  subject,  temple-like  solitudes,  only  occasionally 
enhvened  by  trappers,  cowboys,  Indians  mourjted,  or  buf- 
&loes,  by  their  diminutive  presence  impressing  all  the  more 
the  sublimity  of  the  wonder-works  of  nature.  Some  of  his 
most  famous  pictures^  which  he  painted  on  canvases  of 
great  dimensions^  are  Lander's  Peak,"  Storm  in  the 
jBockies,"  ^  Domes  of  the  Yosemite^"  The  Yosemite 
Valley/'  Laramie  Peak/'  Mt  Hood."  One  of  his  last 
picturesi  ^^In  the  Sierras/'  won  a  gold  medal  at  the  ezhi- 
oition  of  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1868.  Bierstadt  does  not 
produce  in  his  landscapes  the  expression  of  a  human  mood 
or  feeling,  not  even  in  his  "  Emerald  Pool  in  the  White 
Mountains."  The  grand  and  heroic  in  nature  are  designed 
to  create  an  overpowering  impression  upon  the  human  soul. 
His  pictures  were  very  popular  for  a  time,  especially  in 
fiuropey  where  their  subjects  were  romantically  new^  and 

,  >  Cf .  Seakfield's  deaoriptioa  of  the  Saa  Juiiilo  FMrie,  in  the  Cabin  Book, 
or  his  roauuiyo  depklioiit  of  MenoMi  tooiioiy  (Sstfrn-tuMf  Ntrdtn), 
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the  depiction  seemed  aoeofftte.^  Bimtadt  had  follo^ran 

amoDg  American  painters,  such  as  J.  B.  Bristol  and  F.  E. 
ChurcL,  wLu  paioted  American  and  Mexican  scenery. 
Many  were  the  young  men  who,  following  the  example  of 
Leutze^  and  Bif  rst-adt,  went  to  school  at  Dusseldorf  ,  and  for 
twenty  years  or  more  the  inlluence  of  Dusseldorf  artists 
was  evidetit  in  Americaa  historical  and  landscape  painting. 

A  new  era  came  about  1860,  when  ih»  fame  of  the  Bar* 
hizon '  school  b^;aa  to  atttaot  Ameriean  artiste.  Soon  thei^ 
after  the  ^orj  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  school  depaited. 
The  influence  of  the  French  school  is  traceable  in  most 
of  the  modem  American  landscape  painters,  a  number  of 
whom  have  German  names.  Among  them  are  the  genre 
painters,  Henry  Hosier  (bom  in  New  York  ;  studied  at 
Dusseldorf  and  Paris),  and  Carl  Gutherz  (Swiss  by  birth), 
the  latter  a  pupil  of  Bouf^uereau. 

Within  very  recent  times^  however^  the  influence  ol 

>  Bientadt  died  in  1009.  An  appndnliTa  mvkwol  Ua  work  Ma  be  fonad 

in  nn  article  hj  S.  R.  Kobler,  Zeitschriji /Hr  hUdende  Kunst.  (Lmpng,  1870.) 
Cf.  al»o  A  flantic  Monthly,  Tok.  xiii  and  xiv,  articles  bjr  Fitz-Hu^li  Ludlow. 
The  hardsbipA  of  Western  travel  are  commeuted  on,  such  as  Bierstadt  eo- 
dnred  in  order  to  attain  bia  eada. 

i  A  provBinent  papU  of  Lentaa  una  Karl  Feidiaaad  Weinwv  (WiaMrX 
bora  in  Germany  in  1828,  who  came  to  thb  wmntry  in  1814.  He  made  it  bii 
purpose  in  life  to  portray  the  North  American  Indian,  and  travoUnl  ert^na- 
irely  to  carry  out  bis  aim,  living  among  the  Sioux,  taking  pictures  of  them, 
and  closely  observing  them  in  peace  and  war,  on  the  hunt  and  at  their 
paatunea.  WeiflMr'a  Bi^fah  Hunt  (in  tbe  Art  Mnaenm  of  St.  Loiaia).  and 
numerous  canvases  portraying  wild  life  in  tbe  West,  are  the  pionetii  in 
this  popular  type  of  American  painting'.  Weinier's  studies  of  Indian  cos- 
tumes, utensils,  weapons,  details  ol  daily  life,  also  bis  big-game  pictures, 
were  of  great  service  to  sncoeeding  painters.  Cf.  Der  deuUche  PionieTf  toL 
liii,  pp.  190  ff.,  and  Amtfiean  Art  Reifkm,  vol.  ii,  pp.  176>177. 

*  Ibis  Freneb  •dhool  was  also  known  as  the  Fontainebleau  school  of  land- 
scape pnintcra.  They  resided  near  the  forest  of  Fontnineblcaii,  the  most  bean- 
tiful  in  France,  in  Harlnzon,  Chailly,  and  other  near-by  villag^t  s.  This  modern 
school  was  founded  by  Theodore  Ronsseau  ;  prominent  memi)ers  were  Corot| 
Dupr^  Danbigny,  Fran^oif  Millat,  Htwj,  and  oHmm. 
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Paris  has  been  counterbalanced  somewhat  by  'i  second 
German  influence,  that  of  Munich.  Piloty  had  urL,^ed  the 
study  of  nature  and  insisted  on  correct  drauglitsmaoship. 
In  Germany,  Diisseldorf  as  a  school  for  artists  was  de- 
throned and  Munich  set  in  its  place.  Talented  young  people 
oame  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  learn  what  the  lenais- 
sanoe  of  German  art  had  in  store.  Ludwig  Loff ts  raised  the 
leputation  of  Munich  and  peif  eoted  the  zeaHsm  and  tecb- 
niqne  of  tiie  schooL  A  number  ol  artistB  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Makart,  Max,  Lenhach,  Defregger,  Dietz,  made 
the  fame  of  Munich  resound  over  tlie  whole  world.  In  the 
eighties  and  early  nineties,  the  Bavarian  capital  was  as 
much  the  Mecca  uf  American  art  students  as  was  Paris, 
although  not  so  many  made  Munich  their  permanent  home.* 
Among  the  latter,  of  German  descent,  were  Rosenthal, 
MaiTy  and  Ulrich.  T.  Rosenthal  remained  true  to  the  old 
lomantie  ideasy  and  woold  not  represent  life  in  unpleasant 
xealistie  coloring* 

For  two  reasons  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  is 
Carl  Marr,  bom  in  Milwaukee,  in  1858,  first  because  of 
his  work,  and  secondly  because  of  his  teaching.  He  has 
become  a  professor  at  the  Munich  Academy,  and  uow  re- 
presents the  influence  both  of  Germany  and,  since  he  was 
born  in  the  United  States,  of  the  native  German  element 
on  American  painting.  "He  is  a  worker,  a  born  professor, 
whose  talent  is  made  up  o£  the  elements  of  will,  work^ 
study,  and  patience  (Muther).  His  prodnctiye  work  is 
of  perfect  draughtsmanship  and  shows  tme  naturalism, 
free  horn  exteTagances.  In  1889  be  introduced  himself 
by  the  Fhxsession  of  Flagellanta/'  a  serious  bbtorieal 
picture  of  great  size,  exhibiting  great  mastery  over  tech- 
nical difdculties.  His  next  pictures  were  ''Germany  in 

*  CI  Hartmann,  toL  ii,  p.  198. 
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1866,"  and  the  genre  picture  Summer  Day."  JVIarr's 
pictures  have  the  capacity  of  satisfying  every  one.  They 
tell  a  story  pleasing  to  the  uncritical,  and  owing  to  the 
souodnew  ol  their  technique  they  never  offend  the  most 
exacting.* 

Charles  Ulrich  (bom  in  New  York,  in  1858),  a  pupil 
of  Loffts  and  Lindenacfamidty  takes  Italy  for  faia  aubject. 
He  paints  Venioe,  not  tiiat  of  romance,  bat  tJie  Yenioe 
of  the  present  day,  with  its  narrow  streets  and  comely 

girls,  laundresses,  and  women  making  bouquets  and 
lausrhinGf  at  their  work.  "  There  is  a  mild  lustre  of  color 
in  his  work  and  a  distinctive  sobriety  in  tone,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  pyrotechnics  of  the  Italian  Fortuny  " 
(Mather).  His  Glass-Blowers  "  (at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
senm)  is  a  study  of  the  labonng-clas8»  and  bis  ^  Fromised 
Land"  xepxesents  European  immigrants  arriving  at  Castle 
Garden.  Robert  Koehler  (bom  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in 
1850)  is  a  jjaiuter  of  Munich  street  life ;  Hermann  Hart- 
wich  (born  in  New  York,  in  1853)  chooses  suLjec  ts  chiefly 
from  South  Tyrol  and  the  north  of  Italy ;  Robert  Blum 
has  painted  Japanese  street  scenes,  full  of  sunlight  and 
lustrous  color;  —  ''his  Venetian  and  Japanese  pictures 
fairly  sparkle  with  cri^  and  delicate  effects  "  (Hartmann). 
Robert  W.  Vonnoh  is  a  member  of  the  Munioh  seoession. 
His  painted  portraits  and  landscapes,  consisting  entirely 
of  dots  of  pure  bright  color,  illustrate  the  theory  that  the 
liijst  visual  impression  we  receive  consists  of  a  chaos  of 
color  dots.  In  the  exhibition  at  Munich  of  1892,  he  ex- 
hibited a  field  of  poppies  in  which  tlie  red  color  liad  been 
daubed  on  the  canvas  not  by  the  brush  but  out  ol  the  tube. 

*  Carl  Mart's  "  Star  of  Life  "  is  found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  It 
repreMnts  the  bodj  of  a  young  girl  thrown  mahore,  whila  the  f^re  of  a& 
old  nun,  duiottDg  lUBt^  ii  imb  among  tiio  foA%  noditetbg. 
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^^Nem  yetf**  nyi  Mndiery  ''was  war  ao  boldly  cledarad 
on  all  the  eoiiTentioiui]  usages  of  the  studio ;  never  yet 

were  such  barbaric  means  employed  to  attain  an  astound- 
ing effect  of  lig'ht."  Among  American  artists  residino-  in 
London,  where  Whistler  and  Sargent  reicTi  supreme,  there 
is  MuhrmanDy  trained  in  Munich^  who  has  lately  come  to 
the  front  in  the  ezhibitiona. 

Other  German  names  among  nodecn  American  painters 
are  Lonis  MoeUer,  who  portrays  nniqae  types  of  old  men 
and  genre  scenes;  J.  M.  Gaugengigl/  master  in  painting 
details;  Lonis  SLronberg^  depicter  of  hallet-girls ;  Max 
Weyl  (bom  in  Germany),  landscape  artist  *,  Joseph  Lanber 
(born  in  Westphalia,  Germany),  mural  painter,  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  color  scheme  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  interested  in  the  artistic  improve- 
ment of  cities ;  J.  J.  Behr,  miniature  painter ;  ii.  F.  Zog- 
banm,  delineator  of  military  and  naval  subjects.'  Other 
German  names  of  men  of  talent  are  A,  L.  Groll,  C.  H. 
Firomnthy  Charles  Sehieyvogely  W«  £.  Schnmacher,  A.  H. 
Manrer^  etc.*  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  laige  number 
of  Oerman  names  among  the  medal  winners  at  the  Lonis* 
iana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904.  There  are  €^erman 
names  in  each  class ;  i.  e.,  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medal  awards  in  the  departments  of  painting,  sculpture, 
etching's,  engravings,  etc.  The  German  names  under  sil- 
ver and  bronze  medals  can  be  counted  by  scores,  showing 

*  Baxtauam,  vol.  i,  pp.  283-284,  ealb  him  the  Heiraonier  of  Aaeriea.  A 
good  example  of  bb  work  la  foond  in  tin  Boston  Ait  Mntontn,  •  ootdrjr- 

nan  ithot  dead  from  ambush. 

^  Among  battle  painters  there  have  beeo  Kothermel,  a  German  artist  who 
painted  gigantic  oanvases  like  the  "  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  which  was  ooo 
of  tlMottiMlioasof  tfaoCoDtoniiMl  Air  ot  FhOadelptua  ia  1876.  Aaotfier 
German  name  Mmmg  battle  painteit  it  Gilbert  Ganlt  bora  sa  Jonoj  City  ia 

I85n.  Cf  Hartmnnn,  vol.  i,  p.  261. 

*  Hartmaan,  toI.  ii,  p.  252. 
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that  a  very  large  ihare  of  tht  utistic  wevk  of  our  oooatry 
is  being  done  hj  men  of  German  blood. 

In  1878  ibe  etitunnB  appeued  in  *^  Harpei^e  Magaane*' 
tbat tbe  great  defect  of  American  artists  is  ignorance 

of  the  elements  of  the  science  and  technique  of  the  pro- 
fession. They  did  not  learn  early  enough  how  to  draw ; 
they  have  not  clear  ideas  of  what  art  is  and  what  art  de- 
mands."  ^ow,  after  leas  than  twenty  yean,  the  art  critic 
Muther  says,  ^  American  pictaiea  ate  eminent  for  their 
tecbniqae."  Theie  baa  been  a  afcrennous  diaeipline  in  cor- 
>eet  dzawing  and  an  effort  to  piobe  every  aabject  as 
artistically  as  possible.  ^'  Teobnique  being  tbe  bans  of  every 
art,  the  groundwork  for  the  growth  of  an  especially 
American  school  has  thu.s  been  created."  For  the  attain* 
ment  of  this  technique  Dus^jeldoi-f,  Paris,  and  Munich 
have  been  the  training-schools.  With  their  fine  instinct 
for  novelty,  their  presage  of  the  tendency  of  tbe  futorei 
the  Americana  are  well  able  to  estimate  tbe  value  of 
European  adioola  o£  art.  For  tbia  reason  tbey  seek 
neither  Berlin  nor  Btaeldoif  amongst  Geiman  centres 
of  art,  but  only  Mnnicb,  nor  did  tbey  come  evra  here 
until  Munich  had  decisively  joined  in  the  great  modern 
movement."* 

In  the  art  sclujols  that  have  been  e.st^\])lis]ie(l  in  the 
United  States  there  is  likewise  a  strong  representation  of 
the  German  element  on  the  various  teachingHstaffs.  Fred- 
erick Dielman  (born  in  Hanover,  in  1847)  bas  been  pieai- 
dent  ol  tbe  New  York  Academy  of  Design  since  1899.  He 
studied  art  in  Municb  under  Diez;  and  was  topographer 
and  draugbteman  in  the  United  States  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, 1800-1872.  He  designed  the  mosaic  panels  "  Law** 
and    History  "  in  the  new  Congressional  Library^  aud 

>  Mate,  T€l.ui,p,  4178. 
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some  odier  monies.  He  im  pmident  of  the  Natbiial 
Academy  of  Design,  189^190^  and  has  been  profeaaos  ' 
of  deaoffiptiTe  geomebj  and  diawing  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  since  1903.  Robert  Koehler  (born  in 
Hamburg  in  1850)  is  the  director  of  the  MinneapoHs 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  president  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Art  Society.  John  Henry  Niemeyer  (bom  in  Bremen, 
Germany,  in  1839)  has  been  professor  of  drawin^^  in  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  since  1871.  Charles  M.  Kurtz 
(born  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1855)  is  art  director 
m  the  Buffalo  Erne  Arts  Academy.  Edmund  H.  Osthans 
{bom  in  Hildeshwrn^  Gmaanj,  in  1858)  iras  the  principal 
of  the  Toledo  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  until  it  was  aban- 
doned. Benjamin  W.  Clinedinst  (born  in  Woodstock,  Vir- 
ginia, in  18G0)  is  the  director  of  the  School  of  Illustra- 
tion, Drexel  Institute  of  rhilade]})lna.  also  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Design  for  Women,  iu  New  York. 

A  laical  example  of  a  Grerman  teacher  of  wide  expert 
ence  and  influence  is  that  of  Professor  Otto  Fuchs,  at  his 
death  in  1906  diiector  of  the  Maiyland  Institute  in  Bal* 
timove.  He  was  a  native  of  Ftnssiay  and  came  to  America 
in  184Q,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  studied  ciril  engineer* 
ing,  was  employed  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  as 
a  teacher  of  machine  designing,  then  as  draughtsman  in 
the  United  St^ites  Coast  Survey,  and  at  the  outljreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  drew  plans  for  battleships.  According  to 
Ericsson's  directions  he  executed  the  plans  for  the  first 
Monitor.  Leaving  a  professorship  in  the  Naval  Academy, 
he  accepted  a  responsible  position  in  a  Boston  machine* 
building  company  (Hanison-Loring)*  When  the  State 
Normal  Art  School  was  founded  in  Boston,  he  vaa  first 
appointed  head  of  the  technical  section  and  subsequently 
director  of  the  entire  institution.  His  spirit  of  iudepeud- 
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enoe,  particular^  in  regard  to  political  f^pointiiiMitBy  ere^ 
Ated  Action,  and  although  Professor  Fodis  was  vietotioos 
in  the  straggle,  he  was  wearied  hj  it  and  willing  to  accept 

a  call  in  1883  to  the  directorship  of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute in  Baltimore,  where  unrestricted  f  reedom  was  admit- 
ted from  the  start  in  regard  to  appointments  and  control 
of  the  curriculum.  The  school  was  the  same  io  which  the 
sculptor  Rinehart  had  received  his  first  instruction.  It  bad 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  when  Professor  Fochs 
took  hold  of  it ;  in  his  ohwge  the  number  grew  to  f  oux^ 
teen  hundred.  Many  of  his  pupik  won  gold  or  silyer 
medals  in  Paris  in  the  annual  competitions/  When  Balti- 
more was  burned  in  1904  the  Maryland  Institute  art  rooms 
and  all  the  models  that  had  accumulated  for  years  were 
totally  destroyed.  Otto  Fucbs  was  not  disheartened  but 
rose  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  started  at  once  to  gather 
subscriptions  for  a  new  building  with  greater  facilities  and 
a  larger  endowment.  In  carrying  out  this  great  purpose 
he  undermined  his.  constitution,  but  the  certainty  of  sue* 
oesa  comforted  him  upon  his  death*bed.  The  nnusnal 
honor  of  memorial  resolutions  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland'  was  conferred  upon  the  deceased,  public 
servant. 

The  iiitelleetnal  eTchaiig;e  of  jirofessors  between  Ger- 
many and  America  has  undoubtedly  suggested  the  plan 
of  an  exchange  in  the  province  of  art.  In  January,  1909, 
there  was  opened  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York  City  an  exhibition  of  the  works  oif 
modem  German  painters  under  the  audioes  of  the  Gei^ 

*  For  eiample,  Haiift  Sdinkr  (of  GertiiAii  parentage),  lenlptor  Id  Btlt^ 
IDMO,  whoM  **  Adam  and  £to**  add  **  Aviadno**  an  irailv  thoviiig  niarko4 

talent  nr.(1  promise. 

*  CI  Qtrman^AmeriQ/m  Aiifui2^  New  8eriM|  roL  ir,  pp.  168-100. 
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man  Government.  The  artistie  direction  was  in  chaige  of 
WUhelm  BcMle^  directoi^iienl  of  the  Bojal  Museum  of 
Berlin;  Arthur  Kampf,  president  of  the  Bojal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in, Berlin;  and  CSarl  Marr,  prc^eesor  of  the 

Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich.  On  this  side  the 
exhibition  owed  a  great  deal  tu  the  un tiring  efforts  of  the 
art  connoisseur,  Hugo  Reisiiiger.  His  Majesty  tlie  German 
Emperor  sent  his  portrait  by  Kampf  and  a  number  of  fam- 
ous modem  paintings  by  Lenbach,  Bocklin,  Meuzely  and 
oiherSy  loaned  from  the  Royal  Art  Gkdleiies  of  Berlin^  an 
example  which  was  followed  by  the  museums  of  Munich^ 
Dreedeni  Weimar,  Karlsrahcy  and  others*  The  collection 
undoubtedly  served  its  purpose  of  a  better  acquaintance 
with  modem  German  art,  and  made  a  strong  impression, 
though  far  removed  from  commonplace  approval.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  German  artists  did  not  beloncr  to  any 
one  school,  but  ^vere  individuals  striving"  to  exjiress  their 
individual  genius,  men  of  wonderful  force,  directness,  and 
sincerity,  frequently  incurring  the  danger  of  crudity 
through  their  vigor,  and  of  marring  the  line  of  beauly 
thfonsph  their  bold  simplicity  or  their  lofty  aspiration. 
The  exhibition  is  to  visit  other  American  cities,  and  some 
time  in  the  future  an  exhibition  of  American  art  is  to 
take  place  in  Berlin. 

An  influence  of  a  more  permanent  kind  will  undoubt- 
edly result  from  the  establishment  of  the  Germanic  Museum 
at  Harvard  University  in  1903.  The  beginnings  of  a  great 
collection  were  made  by  the  generous  gifts  of  the  German 
Emperor,  which  included  casts  of  German  sculptures  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  be  found  in  no 
other  museum  in  the  world.  Galvanophutic  reproductions 
of  German  metal-worl^  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
oentury  were  added  later  by  German  fnends,and  g^fts  came 
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from  the  King  of  Saxony  and  tlio  town  ooandl  of  Narem* 

berg-,  illustrating  Siixou  art  of  tlie  tliirteeuth  century  and 
the  workmanship  of  the  Nuremberg  sculptor,  Adam  Krafft. 
The  collection  promises  to  become  one  o£  tjie  most  complete 
and  valuable  in  the  world,  and  a  constant  sooroe  ol  inteieet 
alike  to  laymen  and  artistai* 

C*  /Seulpiun 

If  the  beginnings  of  music  and  painting  in  the  United 

States  were  difficult,  the  case  for  sculpture  seemed  well-nigh 
hopeless.  The  Puritan  and  Quaker  horror  of  the  flesh  and 
a  peculiar  uufathomable  prudishnesij  that  held  sway  all  over 
the  country/  compelled  whatever  talent  there  wasin  the  land 
to  seek  refuge  in  fair  Italy.  From  the  very  persecutors  of 
tiie  art,  however,  sprang  its  first  great  votariesy  Hiiam 
Powsfs  (1805-1873),  a  Quaker,  and  Hosatio  Qieenoogb 
(1805-*1862),  whose  mother  was  bom  in  New  England. 

There  were  undoubtedly  sorae  Germans  laboring  at  the 
art  in  the  early  period,  for  when  Powers  went  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1826  he  frequently  visited  the  studio  of  a  German 
artist,'  and  there  discovered  in  himself  those  talents  which 
enlmiuated  in  the  production  of  the  "  Greek  Slave.'*  There 
18  a  record  of  a  Grennan  by  the  name  of  Korwan,  who 
execnted  several  monmnents  which  show  oonscieniions 
labor  and  good  taste."  *  The  more  than  gifted  Francis  Deng- 
ler  (bom  in  Cincinnati)  was  of  German  descent.  He  died 

*  Thunky  to  the  uiitirinc;  efforts  of  the  curator  of  the  iniiflpnni,  Professor 
Kuuu  Framrke,  aud  the  gexieruus  beglDPing  of  a  iund  by  Adulphus  Buach 

(aiGO^OOO),  tha  mititatimi  may  Icxdc  fatmud  tooocupjuig,  in  time,  a  pev> 
nuuwnt  hraae^  Time  IivimIswL  thounad  dolbn  will  b*  mioMiiiy  for  tliis 

'  Of.  Mrs.  Trollopc,  DomeOie  Masmen  qf  the  Americant,  voL  ii,  pp*  8&-87« 
and  Tol.  i»  pp.  220-221.  ^ 

*  Ct  Harlmaiui,  A  Hutar^  qfAmerkan  Arit  voL  ii,  p.  19. 

*  Hutmrnnn,  vol*  u,  p.  16. 
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m  Boston,  in  1879,  at  the  a^e  of  turenty-oz,  after  a  short, 

productive,  and  useful  career  as  teacher  at  the  Boston 
Museum  School.  His  group,  entitled  "  Caught,"  represent- 
iug  children  at  phij»  is  a  succeaaful  study  ol  sculptural 
grouping. 

The  sculptor,  William  H.  Binebart,  bom  in  1825,  was 
the  son  of  a  German  farmer  (Beinhardt)  of  Carroll 
County,  Maryland.^  The  opening  of  a  quarry  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  made  of  the  boy  a  stonecutter  instead  of  a  fsrmer. 

Removing  to  Baltimore,  he  plied  his  trade  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day  aud  afterward  worked  iii  the  night  school  of 
the  Marj'land  Institute.  In  18.1.5,  with  the  aid  of  the  art 
connoisseur,  W.  S.  Walters,  Kinehart  was  enabled  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  he  there  executed  his  two  bas-reliefs  Night 
and  Day."  He  soon  retomed  to  Baltimore,  and  opened 
a  stodio^  bat  the  memories  of  the  Eternal  City  proved  too 
great  an  attraction.  In  1858  he  lelomed  to  Blome,  and  re^ 
msined  there  until  lus  death  in  1874.  Rineharf  s  work  may 
best  be  studied  in  Baltimore.  lu  the  art  gallery  of  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  three  of  his  marbles  and  about  forty-two 
plaster  casts  of  his  most  important  works  have  heeu  brought 
together.  In  Washington  Place  near  the  Peabody  stands 
the  impressive  bronze  statue  of  Chief  Justice  Taney^  seated 
in  a  chair.  Some  of  Binehart's  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Greenmonnt  Cemetery  of  Baltimore  (e.  g,,  ^Sleeping 
Children  The  gem  of  Binehart's  work  is  a  liffr^iaed  nude 
marble,  Clythe,"  in  the  Peabody,  a  beaotif nl  example  of 
the  classical  style.  "  Latoua  and  her  Children,"  a  marble 
group  which  rivals  the  other  in  excellence,  is  found  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  possesses 
several  of  the  sculptor's  worksy  among  them  Endymion." 

*  Cufon  County  ii  witlua  flw  «n*  of  old  Fkodoriok  Connty,  tbo  atroag- 
boU  of  111*  QoraMD  funon,  who         tnikkod  fron  Fma^n/^ 
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BineliaTt  was  amon^  the  last  of  llie  Amerieaii  senlptors 

who  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  classicism  so  beau- 
tifully revived  in  Italy  by  Canova.  William  Rinehart  at  his 
death  left  his  estate  to  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  a 
traveling  scholarship.  The  sculptor  knew  what  Rome  had 
been  for  bim,  he  remembered  also  how  poverty  had  stood 
in  \m  way,  and  wished  therefore  to  help  Mune  joong  men 
of  tried  talent  situated  as  he  had  been.  The  Boman  Bine- 
hart  Scholarship,  awarded  upon  work  submitted  in  com* 
petition,  has  fulfilled  the  donor's  wishes,  for  it  has  been  of 
real  service  to  a  number  uf  pruinising  American  sculptors, 
the  most  noted  case  being  that  of  the  brilliant  American 
sculptor^  Herman  Atkins  MacNeal,  who  won  the  honor  of 
the  award,  1896-1900. 

A  diligent  Roarch  would  undoubtedly  reveal  the  pre* 
aence  of  other  Germans  at  work  during  the  early  periods, 
but  the  present  purpose  is  not  to  exhaust  the  materials, 
but  to  search  for  larger  influences.  A  great  impulse  to 
sculpture  in  recent  times  has  been  given  by  the  decorative 
work  of  the  last  three  great  American  expositions.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  produced  has  been 
merely  architectural  or  decorative,  but  the  popularizing  of 
pleasing  forms,  though  ephemeral  as  compared  with  the 
immortal  marbles  of  masters,  has  brought  about  a  kind  of 
renaissance  in  the  ph»tio  art.  This  new  era,  which  has 
borne  many  artists  to  the  front  by  giving  them  something 
to  do,  and  which  has  forced  the  public  to  become  inter- 
ested, was  produced  mainly  hy  two  men  uf  German  birth, 
Karl  Theodor  F.  Bitter,  born  in  Vienna  in  1867,  and 
Frederick  W.  Ruckstuhl,  born  at  Breitenbach,  in  Alsace, 
within  the  borders  of  Germany  in  1853. 

Karl  Bitter  was  the  most  conspicuous  decorator  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  the  official 
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director  of  sculpture  at  the  two  succeeding  expositions, 
the  Paor-American  in  1901^  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Eiposition  in  1904.  He  reoeiyed  a  good  education  in  las 
native  cityy  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Gymnasium  and 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  In  1889  he  ar* 
rived  in  New  York  City,  possessed  of  no  other  resources 
saTe  his  technical  education.  With  neither  friends  nor  re* 
latives  to  aid  him  he  beofan  work  witli  a  firm  of  house  de- 
corators.  The  story  is  told  that  his  fellow  workmen  jeered 
at  him  when  he  used  his  spare  time  to  fasliion  a  model  in 
competition  for  one  of  the  gates  of  Trinity  Church  in  New 
York.  The  foreigner  won  the  award,  and  soon  also  the  es- 
teem of  Richard  M.  Hunt,  the  architect  Then  came  Bit- 
ter's great  opportunity.  Mr.  Hunt  created  the  stately  Ad* 
ministration  Building  for  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago^  and 
invited  the  young  man  to  design  tiie  elahorate  sculptural 
decorations  that  were  to  embellish  it.  Bitter  was  fully  ecjual 
to  the  task,  and  added  to  his  great  undertaking  the  decura- 
tion  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  at  the  earnest  request 
of  its  designer,  G.  B.  Post.*  "  To  nnost  of  us,"  says  the 
critic  Taf  t,  "  those  great  lawless  compositions  on  the  Ad- 
ministration  Building  were  curious  rather  than  beautif  ul, 
though  ail  recognized  the  fertility  of  invention  and  the 
andaeionsness  of  the  foreigner,  who  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  structure  with  his  lightly  conceived  giants  of 
plaster.  With  all  our  natural  resourcefulness,  there  were 
but  two  or  at  most  three  native  Americans  who  could  have 
'swung  *  such  work  with  the  easy  mastery,  the  professional 
bravura,  that  Mr.  Bitter  showed  in  nearly  every  sketch 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  final  groups,  those  enormous 
constructions  of  timber  and  staff*  If  it  seems  too  purely  a 


>  Ct.  iMdo  Tift,  The  History  o/AmeHean  Seulpturet  pp.  4BM63.  (Tho 
Ifteuflha  Coaptay,  1908.) 
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product  of  mtnitioii  and  dexterity  to  merit  aerious  study, 
it  becomes,  in  mass,  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  quiet, 
pernstent  inflaeDce  toward  tlie  eleTation  of  the  ataodaid 
•  of  American  workmanship,  and  of  no  less  importance  in 
the  cultivation  of  American  taste  through  familiarity  with 
admirable  examples."  Figures  and  figure  reliefs  for  "  Bilt- 
more"  and  other  residences  of  the  Yauderbilts,  for  the 
homes  of  C.  P.  Huntington,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  many 
others  belong  to  the  works  of  Bitter.  The  enormous 
reliefs  for  the  Broad  Street  Station  in  Philadelphia,  for 
innumerable  public  buildings^  charchee^  etc,,  came  from 
llie  workshop  of  Karl  Bitter,  who  is  able  to  design  for 
a  whole  shopf  ul  of  assistants  and  direct  the  execution  of 
many  things  at  once.  The  sculptural  result  may  not  be 
profound  —  but  it  is  a  gift  indeed  to  be  able  to  create 
spontaneously,  unwearyingly,  these  beautiful  things.  We 
should  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Bitter  for  every  one  of  those 
delightful  mantelpieces  and  friezes,  for  all  the  spandrels 
and  cartouches,  for  the  whole  anny  of  graceful  stone  men 
and  women,  be  they  caryatides,  evangdists,  or  bacchantes.*'  * 
Teutonic  exuberance  tonched  with  the  gayety  of  the  Vien- 
nese is  the  characteristic  of  fliis  artist. 

Karl  Bitter's  administration  during  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  was  an  artistic  and  tinancial  success.  The  total 
amount  expended,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
kept  thirty-tive  American  artists  and  over  one  hundred 
assistants  busy  for  over  a  year.  It  enriched  the  "  City  of 
Light "  with  efiEective  statnary  admirably  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose. His  personal  contribution,  tiie  enormous  standard- 
bearers,  were  among  the  finest  things  ever  devised  for  an 
exposition.  He  stood  his  horses  almost  on  end;  they  fairly 
sat  on  their  iiauuches  and  threw  out  their  feet  for  balance. 

*  Taf  t,  p.  459. 
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like  the  fluttering"  banner  aljove  them,  their  exuberance 
filled  the  sjtectator  with  elation.  They  g'ave  the  note  of 
joy  to  wliich  the  whole  gala  scene  was  attuned."  ^  Karl 
Bitter  was  one  o£  the  leading  spirits  in  the  building  of  the 
arch  for  the  Dewey  reception  in  New  York  City.  But  his 
work  at  timee  u  ako  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  natoie, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Villflffd  Memorial,  the  panels  of 
choir-smgera  OTer  the  entrance  of  Comelras  Vanderbilt's 
Fifth  Avenue  residence,  and  above  all,  the  bust  of  Dr. 
Pepper,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Frederick  Wellinjrton  Ruckstuhl  has  doiR'  notable  serv- 
ice  as  the  organizer  and  in  some  sense  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  National  Scnlptnre  Society,  of  which  he  was  for 
several  years  the  secretary.'  He  consecrated  his  great  eor 
ergy  and  ezeoative  ability  to  tiiis  fraternity,  which,  by 
1899,  organised  five  important  exhibitions,  and  brought 
sculptors  tog-ether  for  cooperative  efforts.  The  sculptural 
decoration  of  the  Appellate  Court  Building-  in  New  York 
City  is  a  monument  to  Mr.  Ruckstulil's  (h'sinterested  ef- 
forts. This  work  of  many  hands,  though  at  times  crude, 
nevertheless  brings  before  the  public  the  suggestion  of 
art.  The  development  of  taste  for  the  art  of  sculpture  is 
a  matter  of  growth  and  prolonged  heroic  effort.  As  it  was 
with  mnsic,  so  a  better  day  may  come  for  the  other  forms 
of  art.  Mr.  Rnekstnhl's  sacrifice  for  the  eanse  is  a  yery 
great  one,  for  he  loses  the  o])portunity  of  exercising  his 
extraordinary  talents  in  productive  work.  Of  these  his 
marble  figure  "Evening"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
gives  evidence.  It  .was  modeled  in  Paris  and  won  him  a 
medal  at  the  Colnmbiaa  Expontion.    It  is  a  poetic  con- 

»  Taft,  pp.  ino-ic^. 

'  T&it,  p.  424.  Karl  Bitter  was  alao  a  leading  member  of  this  Bocietj,  and 
for  MOM  tiflM  »  BiobOT  of  ki  boidl  of  dilMtOlt. 
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eeption  j  veiy  simply  expieaBed^  in  a  pose  of  untistial  giace, 
and  reveals  a  dose  stady  of  natnie/'  *  Other  works  of 
his  are    Mercury  teasing  the  Eagles  of  Jupiter,"  in  St. 

Louis;  ''Solon,"  in  the  Congressional  Library;  the  two 
seated  marble  figures,  "Wisdom"  and  "Force,"  guard- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  Appellate  Court,  New  York  ;  the 
spirited  equestrian  statue  of  General  Hartranft,  at  Harris- 
horg,  Pennsylvania. 

Among  arofaitectural  sculptors  there  is  Philip  Martiny, 
bom  in  Alsacoi  in  1858,  irithin  ilie  present  boundary  of 
Germany.  He  has  made  whole  regiments  of  long-thighed 
females,  classically  draped,  apparently  all  ststers,  as  they 
only  vary  in  the  turn  of  their  heiids,  the  pose  of  their 
legs,  and  the  attribute  they  cany  in  their  arms." '  Mar- 
tiny  spent  his  boyhood  in  France,  and  is  a  pupil  of  Saint- 
Gaudens.  He  is  perhaps  not  properly  classified  as  belong- 
ing to  the  German  element.  M.  M.  Schwarzott  and  Max 
Bachman  also  belong  to  the  group  of  architectural  sculp- 
tors. Karl  Bitter  has  a  number  of  followers,  as  Gustave 
Gerlach,  sculptor  of  the  personification,  ''Minnesota"; 
Bruno  L.  Zimm,  sculptor  of  "  North  Dakota";  others  of 
German  name  that  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afTorded  by  the  director  of  sculpture  at  the  expositions 
were  Adolph  Weinman n  (pupil  of  Saint-Gaudens  and 
Niehaus),  sculptor  of  "Kansas";  and  Carl  Heber,  of 
"Indian  Territory." 

Another  opportunity  for  American  sculptors  has  come 
tiirough  the  demand  for  monuments  and  statues.  One  of 
the  great  representatiyes  of  this  art  is  Charles  Henry 
Niehaus,  born  in  Cincinnati,  in  1855,  of  German  par- 
ents, and  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich, 
liis  first  was  one  of  his  greatest  mouumeuts,  viz.,  the 
*  Tftft,  p.  4Sie.  *  HATtmiiiiiii  p.  77. 
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jtatae  of  James  A.  Grarfieldi  loeated  in  GiDoinnati.  His 
conoeptioii  of  the  man  was  adequate.   The  figure  has 

dignity,  distinction,  and  personality.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
oratorical  statues  which  do  not  antagonize  at  first  sight. 
An  iij)littod  arm  is  g-enorally  a  dancfer-signal — warning 
of  an  impatieut  and  unexpressive  work ;  but  this  silent 
speaker  is  eloquent.  We  do  not  resent  his  gesture,  as  wo 
do  that  of  Story's  <  Edward  £verett*  in  Boston.  The 
treatment  is  firm,  ihe  drawing  admirable,  and  to  these 
fundamental  quaUties  the  seulptor  has  added  a  delightful 
play  of  textures/^ '  Another  great  work  of  Niehaus  is  tiie 
statue  of  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  monuments  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Another  beautiful  statue  is  called  "  The 
Driller,"  a  nude  masculine  fi^^nre  drivinq"  a  drill  into  the 
ground.  It  is  the  leading  figure  on  the  monument  of 
Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake,  who  sank  the  first  oil-well  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1859.  ''Moses"  and  ''Gibbon"  were 
the  two  contribntionB  of  Niehaus  to  the  Congressbnal 
Library.  Nnmerons  are  his  portrait  statues  scattered 
over  many  parts  of  the  United  States^  such  as  those  of 
William  Allen,  Lincoln,  Girard,  etc.  Niehaus  was  one 
of  the  gold-medal  winners  in  sculpture  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exjiosition. 

Frederick  L.  Tnebel  (born  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  1865), 
of  German  parentage^  made  his  d^but  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  with  a  number  of  marbles  that  he  had  brought 
wi^  him  from  Florence.  The  best-known  among  them  is 
his  ideal  compositioni  ''Love  knows  no  caste.''  Since  then 
his  unquestioned  talent  has  been  exhibited  in  the  spirited 
groups  on  the  soldiers*  monument  in  his  native  city.  Al- 
bert E.  Harnisch;  a  Philadelphian  of  German  parentage^ 

>  Cf.  Ttdt,  p.  3U. 
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likewise  brought  back  from  Italy  a  number  of  his  works,  — 
"  Love  in  idleness/*  "  Boy  robbing  an  eagle's  nest,"  "  The 
little  protector,"  —  showing  much  talent.  A  creator  of 
statues  of  American  soldiers  is  the  German,  Rudolph 
Schwarz,  located  at  Lidianapolis.  His  work  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  Indiana  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailois'  Monument*^ 
In  1902  he  won  the  amrd  in  Hie  conpethion  for  a  statoe 
of  Governor  Pingree  of  Michigan  for  the  citj  of  Detroit. 
Frank  Happersburger  occupies  a  distinguished  place 
among  sculptors  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Most  noteworthy 
is  his  work  on  the  Lick  Monument,  on  which  he  has 
pictured  various  scenes  of  Western  activity,  as  well  as 
a  portion  of  the  animal  life  of  California.^  A  pioneer  in  the 
West  was  Leonard  Volk'  (bom  at  Wellstown,  New  York, 
in  1828).  He  settled  down  in  Chicago  in  1857^  opened  a 
studio,  and  later  assisted  in  the  founding  of  the  Academy 
of  Design.  Among  his  important  woflm  are  the  Douglas 
Monument  in  Chicago,  a  bust  of  President  Lincoln, 
statuary  on  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  Erie  County,  New 
York,  etc.  In  Hertford,  Connecticut,  Carl  Conrads,  a 
German  who  came  with  good  training >  has  identified  him* 
self  with  sculpture  in  granite,  and  "  has  done  much 
creditable  work  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  that 
ungrateful  material."  Carl  Gerhart  produced  many  bronae 
figures,  of  which  his  ''Nathan  Hale,"  in  the  Connectiout 
State  House,  is  worthy  of  mention/ 

A  sculptor  whom  critics  unanimously  declare  worthy  of 
wider  fame  is  the  German,  Henry  Linder,  of  New  York. 

1  Thto  BMigMiflo— t  DwiuBUt  w«t  dwigned  by  Hw  German  leulptor,  Bmno 
SebiDitz,  of  Berlin,  in  1893.   Cf,  for  Ml  •.ppiMiKCiTV  oommgiit,  FnUUs 

Amerikanische  EmdrUeki,  p.  SOl 

»  Taft,  p.  BSa. 

*  His  pure II u  lived  in  MaMaohnaetts,  but  hia  name  i«  distinotlj  Gensanu 
«  CI  Taft,  p.  60S. 
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He  is  not  ashamed  to  be  an  artist-artisan.  Whatever  he 
makesi  from  andirons  to  sweet-faced  madonnas,  receives 
the  stamp  of  *'  his  intensely  personal  point  of  view."  His 
luncy  busts  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  German  romanticism 
of  Brentanoy  l^k,  and  Foaqn^.  **  I  have  seen  andiions, 
candle8tic1a>  electric-light  fonts,  ink-weUs,  and  other  use- 
ful domestic  articles  made  by  bim,  tbat  were  greater 
works  of  art  than  most  of  the  statues  looming  up  so  hide- 
ously in  our  parks  and  public  places.  Men  who  render  the 
environment  in  which  we  live  and  the  articles  which  we 
daily  handle  more  artistic,  do  more  for  American  art  than 
those  who  clamor  persistently  for  '  high  art.'  I  am  sorry 
that  this  sculptor  is  so  little  appreciated ;  his  name  should 
be  known  all  over  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Coast." » 

On  the  roll  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society  there  are 
a  large  nmnber  of  names  of  **  foreign  flavor/'  Among 

these  a  few  of  the  German  names  are  Theodor  Bauer,  Cas- 
par Buberl,  D.  A.  Gudebrod,  C.  F.  Ilaniann,  A.  Jaegers, 
F.  R.  Kaldenherg",  P.  H.  Lachenme\  er,  0.  Leiiz,  H.  Matzen, 
Max  Mauch,  Kasper  Mayer,  M.  Schwarzott,  A.  Weinert, 
and  £.  Wnertz.  These  and  the  more  prominent  names 
and  influences  recorded  in  previous  paragraphs  show  that 
the  German  element  is  contributing  very  largely  toward 
popularizing  and  deTeloping  a  taste  for  sculpture  in  this 
country. 

The  history  of  American  architecture  has  never  been 
written,  but  the  inference  should  not  be  dra%vn  that  there 
is  nothing  to  say.  Even  Europeans  are  beginning  to  trace 
the  evidences  of  independence  and  novelty  in  certain  of 
our  architectural  forms.  The  mort  obvious  ease  is  that 

*  Hifftmwin,  tqL  ii»  jip.  81-82. 
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of  tbe  revival  of  the  Romanesqiie  by  fi.  H.  Biehardson.' 
The  beauty  in  erode  strength,  the  vurility  in  maflsivenees, 

delighting  in  solid  towers,  thick  walls,  and  rough  exteri- 
ors, is  a  genuine  expression  of  the  uncurbed  masculine 
A  igor  of  the  American  nation.  Again,  the  energy  of  the 
Ameriran  people  finds  a  fitting  emblem  in  the  tall  office- 
building,  rising  higher  than  ever  Gothic  cathedral^  scrap- 
ing the  skies,  and  sheltering  within  its  confines  a  busy 
popukttion  of  thousands.  The  European  shakes  his  head 
in  wonder  when  he  sees  tJie  walls  eonstracted  downward 
from  the  top  instead  of  rising  horn  the  bottom,  but  the 
sky-scraper  rests  secnrely  upon  its  inner  steel  frame,'  and 
has  defied  storms,  fires,  and  earthquakes.  It  has  solved 
the  problem  of  congestion  in  the  business  sections  of  large 
cities  and  proved  itself  a  good  financial  investment.  A 
third  characteristic  of  the  American  is  expressed  in  his 
building  of  homes.  A  lover  of  home  life,  he  gives  himself 
a  porch  to  be  out  of  doors  and  he  builds  an  interior  most 
oonvenient  for  the  housekeeper,  who  is  fond  of  social  inter- 
course and  is  frequently  forced  to  be  without  servants.  The 
house  is  therefore  more  open  than  the  European,  rooms 
communicate,  and  the  kitchen  is  close  to  the  dining-room. 
All  these  features  alieet  the  appearance  and  construction 
of  the  home,  and  have  evolved  a  new  type  of  American  cot- 
tage. Tn  all  of  these  three  new  departures  the  German 
element  has  not  appeared  in  the  role  of  original  inventor, 
>  Henry  Ilobson  Biebwdidn  «M  bom  ftt  New  OrlMQS  in  1888^  and  died 

in  Boston  in  188(3. 

*  The  skeleton  construction  was  invf^nfcrl  by  William  Le  Baron  Jennoy, 
bora  iu  MassachusetU  in  1832.  He  first  used  it  iu  JSew  York  in  the  Home 
InmunnM  Bpilding  in  1884,  then  tadbtmAftlfy  inCbioago,  the  problem  iiinng 
tbere  of  bailding  heavy  •fcraetafes  on  soft  elaj  toil,  nacowitnting  the  oon- 
Itmction  of  deep  foundations  and  resting  the  entire  weight  of  the  building 
npon  a  few  pointa.  The  Bosnomor  Steamship  Company  named  ona  of  tti 
vessels  the  W.  L.  B.  Jenne^-,  iu  honor  of  tbe  invention  of  1883. 
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but  as  an  able  co-worker^  contributitig  also  new  ideas  and 
inventions. 

Richardson  had  many  followers,  and  among  them  men 
of  German  blood.  William  H.  Miller,  descended  from 
Mohawk  settlers  who  emigrated  from  Germany  before  the 
Beyolution,  designed  the  most  beautiful  building  on  the 
Coniell  Universitj  campus^  the  law  buildings  called  Board- 
man  HaU)  with  all  the  graceful  nuudvenew  of  the  Bomaa- 
esque  leYival.  His  constmetion  of  tlie  libniy  tower  and 
the  Cornell  University  Library  were  also  done  under  Rich- 
ardson's influence/  Similarly,  Charles  F.  Schweinfurth 
(born  in  Auburn,  New  York,  in  1856)  designed  many 
collegiate  and  church  structures,  a  masterpiece  being  the 
Trinity  Church  in  Cleveland. 

Early  architects  trained  under  William  L.  B.  Jenney 
include  the  German  names  of  Martin  Roche  and  L.  £. 
Ritter,  An  application  of  die  steel  strueture  to  hotel  build- 
ing was  made  bj  Henry  J.  Haidenbeigli  (bom  in  New 
Brunswick^  New  Jersey,  in  1847),  the  architect  of  New 
York  hotels,  including  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  the  Manhat- 
tan, and  the  Plaza,  ^viiieli  have  made  an  epoch  iu  hotel 
architecture. 

The  evolution  of  the  American  steel  building  is  a  part 
o£  an  indepeadent  movement  iu  American  architecture 
against  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Perhaps  the  artistic 
leader  of  the  revolt  is  Louis  Henry  Sullivan  (bom  in  Bos- 
ton, in  1856,  of  Irish  descent).  A  ^'Chicago  School"^ 

*  Thb  most  daboivtv  and  impresnve  wUflee  on  the  Cornell  cftmpms  nntil 
it  was  destroyed  bj  Sie  WM  the  palatini  Fidke-MeGniw  manauni,  also  do* 
signed  bj  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller.  Stimson  Hall,  the  medical  building,  a  fitting 
companion-piece  to  Boardinan  Hull,  thottgii  different  in  style,  was  designed 
hj  the  same  architect.  He  bas  made  the  plans  of  a  very  large  number  of 
towD  and  cooatzy  residences,  spread  over  sixteen  states. 

*  Cf.  Tht  ArekUeOural  kieoiaot  toL  zr,  pp.  Q9  ff.  T.  E.  TsUinadge,  Tkt 
Chicago  SekooL 
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has  anse&y  whose  motto  ib  f oim  follows  function."  The 
pnipose  for  which  the  huilding  is  to  be  nsed  and  the  prac- 
tical requirements  necessary  to  satisfy  the  owner  are  the 

first  cunsi  lie  ration  of  the  architect ;  the  furm  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  second  cousideration.  They  declare  that  without 
going  beyond  their  country  and  clients  for  inspiration  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  good  and  seemly  building  with- 
out violating  the  canons  of  architecture  and  good  taste. 
The  finn  of  SuUivan  and  Adler*  designed  the  Schiller 
Building  of  Chicago^  the  Auditorium  Hotels  and  numer- 
ous others.  A  prominent  architect  of  this  school  is  the 
German,  Bichard  E.  Schmidt,  who  has  worked  out  a  mo- 
tif theory  of  architectural  design.'  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  school  are  Americans,  who  would  probably 
deny  any  influence  of  the  contemporary  secession  move- 
ment in  Germany  miheArtl^^oiiveau  in  France.  Yet  the 
movements  are  very  aimilar,  and  in  Germany  and  Austria 
more  eamest  and  unanimona  t^uia  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  flood  of  German  pubUrationsi  made  veiy 
accessible  by  the  New  York  importing  firms,'  has  beyond 
question  been  of  influence  in  strengthening  the  American 
architects  in  their  independence,  and  furnishing  sugges- 
tions. Professor  N.  C.  Kicker,  director  of  tiie  srluM)!  of 
architecture  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  translated  Pro- 
fsssor  Otto  Wagner's  ''Modem  Architecture"  in  1901, 
and  the  fact  that  the  article  was  published^  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Arohitectoial  League  of  America  shows 

'  Daaknuur  AMu,  the  GerinaD  member  of  the  firm,  -was  the  enginMr  aaA 
business  tnanagt^r,  and  after  hiftdflfttliUie  firm  d^wl'"^  Sullivan  WM 
Artist,  Adicr  the  scieotific  man. 

*  Other  Geruuin  names  are  George  Maher  and  Arthur  Ueuor. 

*  Frincipally  Broao  HeMliag,  wbotm  NeiT  ToricMtebSibmeiit  has  fonoM 
branebM  in  CbiMgDaiid  Saa  Frandaao. 

«  Ct  Tk€  BriOMder,  tcL  i  QSOl),  pp.  IM  ff^  148  fl^  165  ff. 
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what  interest  was  taken  in  the  ideas  advanced.  The  new 
style  should  be  modem  and  should  represent  the  present 
age  and  the  individmility  of  the  architect ;  romanticLsm 
should  disappear  almost  entirely  and  reason  prevail.  There- 
fore the  horizontal  line  and  simplicity  were  recommended, 
the  tecimieal  aide  (i.  e.,  material  and  construction)  should  , 
VBoave  more  fttteotion  than  the  artiitio.  Fiank  Llojd 
Wright,  a  prominent  member  ol  the  Chicago  Sdiool  of 
Aiehiteets,  expreieed  ezaeUy  the  eeme  prineipleB  in  a 
cent  article,  "In  the  Cause  of  Architecture."*  Whether 
an  influence  or  a  parallel,  the  contemporaneous  working- 
out  of  M  siuiilar  artistic  problem  on  the  same  principles  is 
an  interesting  phenomenon* 

The  aichitecture  of  the  modem  Gennan  sabnrban  heme, 
the  German  viUa,  is  beginning  to  be  atndiedy'  and  it  is  veiy 
probable  thaft  with  the  more  frequent  use  of  eonereteaa  a 
building  material  in  the  United  States,  the  influence  of  the 
Carman  villa  will  be  felt.  Its  architecture  is  unaffected, 
rational,  modern.  2sone  of  the  grotestjue  curves  and  orna- 
mentations of  the  German  Eenaissance  have  remained; 
simplicity  and  directness  are  the  principles  observed  in 
the  exterior  and  the  furnishing  within,  A  characteristic 
also  .of  the  German  suburb  of  recent  construction,  as, 
for  ezamplei  Gronewald  bei  Berlin,  is  the  harmonions 
effect  of  the  architectoial  units.  On  Hie  other  hand, 
American  architectaral  forms  are  being  studied  in 
Germany,'  and,  judging  from  a  recent  address  of  the 
court  architect  of  the  German  Emperor,  Ernst  von 

*  Cf.  The  Architectural  Review,  vol.  zzin,  pp.  166  ff.  (1908.) 

'  Cf.  Claade  F.  Bragdon,  Modem  German  Domestie  Architecture,  American 
Archi(>-rt,  vol.  xcli  (1907).  The  Mrohiteot,  Mr. Bngdoo^luw  modeled  seveiml 
•oitages  after  German  viUas. 

*  CI.  Dos  Modeme  Landhaus  und  seine  innere  AuMcMmg,  voo  Hermann 
MvthMiiii,  Zwtite  Anflage.  (MtltMhaD,  1905.) 
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Ihtien/  Amencan  aichitectee  is  taken  lerioiislj  at  least 

iu  Germany. 

An  earlier  influence  of  the  German  element  seems  to  be 
traceable  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  due  to  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans.'  The  structure  oi  their  bams  has  been  imitated 
over  wide  areas,  and  their  homes  and  inns  of  the  colonial 
period  also  possessed  individuality.  The  large  and  broad- 
spreading  roof  y  holding  a  top  floor  in  its  embrace,  and  set 
upon  a  low  widl  with  high  windows, — this  model  is,  fre- 
quently being  used  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  lor  the  homes 
of  the  rich. 

In  adapting"  the  best  of  the  European  styles  and  creat* 
ing^  on  American  soil  rivals  to  the  finest  specimens  known, 
in  Europe,  architects  of  German  blood  have  been  very 
prominent.  One  of  the  iirst  great  architects  born  in 
America,  Thomas  Ustiek  Walter,  who  gained  the  renter 
tion  of  being  the  most  strennons  adTocate  of  the  pure 
classical  style,  was  of  German  descent.*  His  design  and 
construction  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
most  dignified  classical  structures  (Corinthian  style)  in 
our  country,  brought  Thomas  U.  Walter  into  fame.  His 
plans  for  the  extension  of  the  National  Capitol  having 
been  accepted,  he  was  appointed  in  1S51  by  President 
JFillmore  to  saperintend  the  work  of  constraction  in. 

«  Cf  -tm^nVan  Architect,  vol.  xci  (1907),  pp.  IfiSIL,^  Qtrwun  AuOoritg 
on  German  ami  Arjierican  Architecture. 

'  Cf.  Dutch  and  German  Eighteenth  Century  Work,  in  The  Georgian  Period, 
put  iii.  (1902.  Bostou  publioatkn.) 

*  Tliu  informatioa  was  deviTed  from  tbo  daaghten  of  T.  \J.  Wtltcv 
(reudont  id  Wasbiogton),  throagh  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  sec- 
retsry  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architect'',  Washin^zjton,  D.  C  The 
graudfatber  of  the  architect,  Jacob  Frederii  k  ^^';^.!t^•r,  c;inie  to  Ainerica. 
from  Germany  witb  bis  parents  when  a  boy  of  seven  years.  Ualick  la  not 
»  fMinily  namo,  bat  io  deiiTed  from  tba  BoTwend  Thomaa  Uttiak, »  biiiid 
nf  tlm  «fo1uteGt*«  pwente. 
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WasiiingtoD,  a  poaitioii  in  which  he  remained  for  fourteen 
years.  He  dedgned  and  executed  the  'great  iron  dome 
and  planned  the  extensions  which  made  the  United  States 
Capitol  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  beautifal  of  all 
government  buildings  in  the  world.  Daring  this  period  of 
service  at  Washington  he  designed  and  erected  a  number 
of  other  buildings  after  classical  models,  notably  the 
United  States  Treasury  Building  and  the  east  and  west 
wings  of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  companion-piece  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington  is 
the  impressivelj  beautiful  Library  of  Congress,  in  Italian 
Benaissanoe  style^  without  and  within  a  triumph  of  the 
architect's  art.  The  competition  for  iJie  architectuial 
plans  of  the  new  library  was  won  by  a  German  New 
York  firm,  the  arcliitects  Smithmeyer  aiul  Pelz.  In  1886 
Congress  formally  adopted  the  plans  of  John  L.  Smith- 
meyer,  who  had  been  asf?isted  hy  Paul  J.  Pelz.  The 
latter  subsequently  supervised  the  work  of  construction 
and  fixed  the  plans  and  main  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing, remaining  for  some  time  in  Washington  to  aid  in 
designing  the  artistie  features  of  the  architecture/  The 
German  sculptor,  Albert  Weinert,  w^  put  at  the  head 
of  the  staff  of  modelers.  The  architect,  Paul  J.  Pek,  was 
born  in  Silesia,  Germany,  in  1841.  He  left  his  home  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  to  join  his  father  in  the  United  States, 
who  was  a  refuoree  of  184S.  Previous  to  his  work  on 
the  Congressional  Library,  he  was  connected  with  the 
United  States  Lighthouse  Board  as  architect  and  civil 
engrineer.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  Carnegie  Lihrarj 
and  Music  Hall  at  Allegheny^  PennsylTsnia ;  the  Cham- 
berlin  Hotels  Old  Point  Comfort^  Virginia;  the  Aula 
Christi,  Chautauqua,  New  York ;  Machinery  Hall,  Louis- 

«  Cf.  handbook  of  the  New  Library  of  Congress.  (Boston,  1901.) 
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km  a  Purchase  Exposition;  and  many  other  beautiful 

buildiogs. 

6.  Heins,  of  the  firm  of  Heins  and  La  Farge,  who 
won  a  gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  yr&a  bom  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1860.  His  firm  are  the  architects  for  the  Pro- 
testant Epiaoopal  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New 
York ;  New  York  Zoologual  Park,  etc.  Heins  has  been 
state  architect  of  all  New  Toi^  state  buildings  since  ISQS*^ 
Theodore  Carl  Link  (born  in  Germany,  in  1850)  won  the 
first  prize  in  the  competition  for  the  St.  Louis  Union  Sta- 
tion, the  largest  railw  ay  terminal  station  in  the  world,  which 
was  built  from  hia  plans  and  under  his  supervision.  He 
was  the  consulting  architect  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Hall,  the 
aichitect  of  the  Mississi^i  State  House,  and  of  many  other 
public  buildings.  The  German  aiohitsetB  William  Schickel 
and  L  E.  Ditmars  have  built  a  hirge  number  of  ehnrches, 
hospitals,  large  business  buildings,  and  private  residences 
in  New  York  City,  as,  for  instance,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
St  Francis',  St.  Vincent's,  St.  Joseph's,  and  the  Gorman 
hospitals,  the  Knickerbocker  Building,  and  that  of  the 
New  York'^  Staatszeitung."  W.  C.  Zimmerman  ol  Chicago 
was  for  some  years  state  architect  of  Illinois.  Very  promi- 
nent in  architecture  in  New  York  is  the  name  of  JSidlits. 
The  father,  Leopold  Eidlitz,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Instttnte  of  Arohiteots,  and  the  son,  Cyrus  W. 
EidlitK,  ably  continues  in  the  traditional  occupation  of  the 
family.  George  Hansen  (born  in  Hildesheim,  Germany,  in 
1863),  of  Berkeley,  California,  ^oes  into  landscape  archi- 
tecture as  adviser  to  park  commissions^  monicipalitiesy  and 
cemetery  associations. 

There  have  been  five  schools  of  architecture  in  the  United 

^  Id  that  capacity  he  constnicted  the  new  buildings  of  tlM  New  York 
Steto  Colkgtt  of  AgiimltaN»  Ifhtoa,  K«ir  T«ric. 
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States,  in  the  order  of  their  foundation,  that  of  the  Massa- 
ehusetts  Institute  of  Technology^  ComaU  Uuiversii^y  Uni- 
f0aitj  of  Illmois,  Columbia  University,  and  Univmity  of 
Pemuiylvttua.  Moti  of  the  teaching  doneal  these  was  undar 
French  influence,  largely  bacanse  the  IVsneh  schools  fum* 
ished  the  beat  modeb  of  imitation.  The  Germans  have 
taught  architecture  as  a  branch  of  engineering,  and  have 
therefore  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  subject  of  construc- 
tion. In  fact  the  influence  of  German  architects  in  this 
country  has  been  exercised  most  beneticeutly  when  shoddy 
work  in  oor  pablic  and  private  buildings  needed  to  be  le- 
plaoed  by  gennineand  thorough  construction.  The  Grennaa 
ekmait  among  the  teachers  of  axchiteetaie  is  represented 
by  Professor  Nathan  Clifford  Bicker,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  in  tfae  University  of  Illinois  since  1878, 
and  director  of  the  department  of  architecture  j  and  by 
Professor  Clarence  Augustine  Martin,'  director  of  the 
College  of  Architecture,  Cornell  University. 

£,  Graphic  Arts :  illustrators,  designerSf  artist^hotographera 

In  artistic  illustrating  the  German  element  is  also  well 
represented.  Charles  W.  Beinhardt  (bom  in  Wurtembergy 
Germany,  in  1868)  has  been  a  prominent  iUnstrator  since 

1890;  L.  W.  Zeigler  (bom  in  Baltimore,  in  1868)  has 
cOMtrihuted  to  "Life,"  "Century,"  Cosmopolitan,"  etc., 
and  has  illustrated  many  books;  Charlotte  Weber  Ditzler 
(bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1877),  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Munich,  has  furnished  iUustiatioDS  for 
magaanes  and  books.  G.  W.  Gaul  (bom  in  Jersey  City, 

1  ThB  writwit  inMted  toVtotmm  C.  A.  Ifutld  and  Ftafeftor  Albeit 
C.  Fbelpt,  of  Cornell  UniTersitgr,  for  yalaablo  stig^gestions  and  bibliograph- 
ioal  material*.  Professor  Phelps  was  n  student  of  Profoa^or  Rickcr  in  Illinol^^, 
and  throogli  him  wa«  inftimnced  to  stu  dy  tlie  ( iermaD  as  well  as  the  French 
•doeatiooftl  meUiods  in  axduteeture,  while  abroad. 
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IStiw  Jersey,  in  1855)  and  Arthur  I.  Keller  i  born  in  New 
York,  in  1866)  have  won  many  medals  at  American  ex- 
poaitionB.  Some  of  the  best  works  o£  the  latter  are  ^'  At 
mass/'  bought  by  the  Munich  Academy,  "  Lead,  kindly 
light/'  ''The  finishing  tooehesy"  ete.  fie  illaatnleda 
laige  number  of  booke,  among  them  ''The  Virginian/' 
"  The  Bight  of  Way/'  "  Bret  Harte  Storiea.'^ 

In  the  art  of  wood  engraving  Frederick  Juengling  was 
faultless  in  technique  and  representative  of  impressionist 
treatment.  He  was  skillful  in  imitating  the  very  sweep  of 
the  painter's  brush  and  the  defects  of  the  canvas/  Gustav 
Kruell  (bom  in  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  in.  1813),  winner 
of  a  gold  medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  modeled  por- 
traits with  laro  preeision.  William  Miller  (bom  in  New 
Yorki  in  1850|  of  Grerman  parents)  started  engraving  on 
wood  at  F^nk  Leslie's  publishing  boose,  then  stadied  in 
Germany,  and  from  1877  to  1889  was  associated  with 
Frederick  Juengling.  Another  German  enpfraver  is  E. 
Schladitz  (born  in  Leipzig,  in  1862),  a  wuiuer  of  many 
exposition  medals.  Henry  Wolf  (born  in  Alsace,  in  1852)^ 
author  of  many  well-known  engravings  in  books  and 
magazmesy  was  a  member  of  the  international  joxy  of 
awaids,  Lonisiana  Purchase  Exposition^  1904.  An  artist 
lithographer  is  Max  F.  Klepper  (bom  in  Germany,  in 
1861) ;  an  etober  of  note  is  Jacques  Reich  (bom  in  Hun- 
gary,  in  1852),  who  made  most  of  the  pen-purtiaits  fur 
Scribuer's  "Encyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings,"  and 
for  Appleton's  "  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography/' 
etc. 

A  most  important  name  is  that  of  Alfred  Stieglits(bom 
in  Hoboken^  in  1864)|  the  pictorial  pbotograpber  and 
editor  of  the  "Camera  Notes" — "more  artistically  gotten 

>  Ct  HaitBuun,  Tul.  ii,  p.  147. 
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up  tiian  any  art  magazine  America  ever  had."  ''He  gathered 
aroimd  him  all  the  leading  artist  photogiaphers  of  the 
countij)  and  aff oided  them  the  oppoitunity  of  faeeoming 
known  by  monthly  exhibitionB  at  the  clab-foooi8.  Every- 
thing praiseworthy  in  American  photography  is  directly 
or  indirectly  due  to  him."*  "His  hest-known  prints  are 
*The  net-mender,'  *  On  the  Seine,'  *  Scurryini^  home,* 
*  The  Savoy  at  night/  and  *  Snowstorm  on  Fifth  Avenue.' 
The  latter,  of  which  only  half  a  dozen  perfect  prints  exist 
(which  have  brought  as  much  as  is  a  masterpiece 

and  tanks  with  the  best  work  of  any  other  black'«nd*white 
piocesB.*'  Stieglita  and  his  followers  (among  them  the 
Gennan  names,  Gertrade  Kaeebier,  R.  Eickemeyer,  and 
E.  J.  Steichen)  work  from  a  conyietion  that  some  effects 
can  be  accomplished  in  photography  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  painting.  The  members  of  this  school  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  artistic  expression  of  photo- 
giaphy^  and  devote  their  lives  to  this  end. 

Becapitulating  briefly  concerning  the  German  infloence 
on  music  and  the  fine  arts  in  Ameticay  we  note  in  the 
first  place  tJiat  tlie  Germans  have  been  responsible  f Of  the 
deyeUqimient  of  mosioal  taste  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
trae  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  finally  of  the 
opera.  In  painting,  American  artists  twice  stood  under 
Gentian  influence,  once  during  the  period  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf  school,  in  historical  and  landscape  painting,  about 
1840-1860,  and  again  within  the  recent  period  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  Munich  school,  after  1880.  Germans 
have  tanght  American  painters  the  technique  of  the  art, 
jnst  as  in  the  department  of  mnsie,  and  in  America  they 
hold  a  large  nnmber  of  the  most  prominent  pomtions  in 
American  music  and  art  schools.  In  sculpture,  the  popu- 

*  Hartmaim,  toL  u,  pp.  161-158. 
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lariziD^  of  the  art  tfaroagH  architectural  deooiatioii  has 
been  acoomplished  under  the  leadenhip  oi  two  GennB]i% 
Earl  Bitter  and  F*  W.  BnekBtnhL  As  maatm  in  sculp- 
tore,  William  H.  Rinebart,  0.  H.  Niebam,  and  a  large 

number  of  others  Lave  created  lasting  works.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  taste  and  demand  for  sculpture  in  America 
is  largely  due  to  German  iniluence.  In  architecture,  the 
Germans  bave  seconded  the  iny«itors  of  new  forms,  and 
some  of  the  noblest  structures,  as  Girard  College,  the 
United  States  Treasury,  the  Dome  of  the  Capitol^  the 
Congressional  Library,  tbe  Union  Sta&m  in  St.  Louisi 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  ba^e  been  designed  by  Ger- 
man architects.  As  illustrators,  designers,  and  artist- 
photographers  the  Germans  have  also  figured  promia- 
entlj. 
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SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THB  OEBMAN 

BLBMBNT 

II.  THB  TH£AT&B|  LITEKATUSB,  AND  JOUBWAT.T8M 

(A)  Tbbatbb  :  Condition  of  the  Amerioaii  tliMitM — The  <*  Hdidiigor,''  and 

German  methods  of  the  stage  —  The  Iiring  Place  Theatre — Conried's 
visits  to  tiniverflities  —  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans  *'  at  Harrard  —  Col- 
lege dramatics  —  Araehc&a  playwrights  —  Charles  Klein  —  farorabUi 
indications  for  the  f atore. 

(B)  LnsBATUBS:  Qmam^AmuimM  litontiim  1»Mlj  eootidend— Hie 
eiglitoeiith  oentaiy— 'Fennsylvania-Bvteb— Wbittier^  allosions  to 
PennsjlvaaiarGermaus  —  Travel  literatare  and  fiction  —  Poets  and 
writers  of  the  niuetpenth  century  —  Hans  Breitmann's  ballads  —  Re- 
presentative American  writers  of  German  descent ;  Bayard  Taylor, 
Joaqoin  Miller,  Nordhoff,  Timrod,  Saxe,  Wister,  etc.  —  Liflaenoe  of  Gezw 
meo  rftHMinHftitiii  end  idont  il  philotophy  upon  AmtrieiB  lifan^ 
tuxe  in  til  best  period. 

(C)  JOURNAUSM  :  Cartoonists  :  Nast,  Kcpplcr,  etc.  —  rrormnn  newspapers; 
functiun;  influence:  statistics  —  GeruKin  element  in  the  American  jiresa 
— German  war  correspoadents  —  German  owners  of  American  news- 
papert. 

A,    TJie  Theatre 

Of  all  the  phases  of  art  ciilti?ated  in  the  United  States, 
the  diama  stands  lowest  to-day.  There  have  been  notable 
performances  by  great  actorSi  die  equals,  perhaps,  of  any 
in  other  countries ;  nevertheless  in  the  dramatic  art  there 

has  not  been  the  same  progress  as  iu  music,  or  the  same 
good  beginning  as  in  painting  or  sculpture  toward  a  de- 
velopment of  taste  for  higher  standards.  When  the  Amer- 
ican theatre-goer  speaks  of  going  to  a  show/'  meaning 
a  play,  he  unconsciously  critieises  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Spectacular  exhibitions,  with  masses  of  perfonur 
ers,  brilliant  costnmeay  and  magnificent  scenexy  are  created 
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to  pleaae  or  fill  the  eye^  aiid^  while  theie  k  a  place  for 
such  peifonnanoefly  a  taate  that  oontmnes  to  be  satisfied 
irith  mere  display  and  bigness  smacks  of  vulgarity.  One  ia 

reminded  of  the  vast  jubilee  concerts  of  Gilmore  in  1872, 
with  their  twenty  tbouixind  performers,  where  music 
was  visualized  and  wliolesjiled,  but  which  we  now  set  down 
as  something  overcome.  There  are  certain  conditions 
in  America  which  check  the  development  of  better  dra- 
matic art.  The  theatre  trust,  stretching  to  the  west  as  far 
as  San  Francisco  and  to  the  south  all  the  way  to  New  Or- 
leiinsi  like  a  great  octopus,  holds  in  its  clutch  the  beet 
playhouses  of  all  the  leading  cities.*  The  effect  is  to  de- 
stroy competition,  to  produce  obedient,  manageable  artists, 
and  to  encourage  mediocrity.  Again,  the  starring  system, 
so  much  in  vogue  in  our  country,  exalts  the  indivi  dual 
actor  above  the  purpose  of  the  play  or  the  genius  of  the 
dramatist.  Our  managers  do  not  change  their  play-bills 
and  the  actors  are  therefore  not  called  upon  to  exercise 
their  talents  in  wioua  idles.  They  are  like  factory  hands 
on  piece-work, — not  masters  of  an  art,  but  mechanical 
lepeatosB  of  some  small  section  of  the  article  to  be  manu- 
£Bctured.  If  some  actor  has  succeeded  well  in  a  particular 
idle  he  is  generally  doomed  to  play  that  kind  of  part  all 
the  season  or  all  his  life.  He  becomes  neither  a  student  of 
life  nor  an  artist  able  to  imitate  the  subtle  idiosyncrasies 
of  human  personality.  These  are  some  of  the  m;unfest  evils 
that  produce  the  present  low  level  of  the  American  theatre. 

In  Germany,  the  home  and  refuge  of  the  serious  drama, 
the  death-blow  was  dealt  the  starring  system  by  the  play- 
ers of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  who  performed  be* 

*  Insiiwllir  eitJei,the  one-  or  two-iug]il  ttandA,  which  lie  aloiig  the  roates 

of  travrT,  the  owners  of  theatres  are  also  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust 
managers.  The  Intt^^r  dictntc  what  ^Ust^t  ue  to  OOnMi  Uld  opposition  mMOS 
ruiu  to  tiie  smail  cit/  maaageXt 
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tween  1874  and  1890  on  the  stage  of  Germany,  and  ex- 
hibited their  art  also  in  London,  Amsterdam,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Meininger  made  their  tirst  appearance  in 
Berlin  in  May,  1874,  and  by  their  effectiye  ensemble  revo- 
lotionized  the  methods  of  peifoimmg  drama  in  GrermaDy. 
The  dnke'a  troupe  did  not  poegew  any  luminaries  ei|iial  to 
the  many  atan  at  that  time  casting  their  lustre  upon  the 
Carman  mefcropoHs.  The  critics  commented  upon  this  ciiv 
cumstance,  and  yet  consented  that  the  Meininger  had  pro- 
duced an  effect  infinitely  superior  to  anything  tiiat  had 
been  seen  in  Berlin  that  winter.  The  players  were  remark- 
able for  harmonious  equality  of  talent,  simplicity,  natural- 
ness, and  finish  in  execution.  They  were  careful  in  their 
selection  of  plays  of  the  lasting  qualityi  and  paid  much 
attention  to  aeoamte  detail  in  costumes  and  scenery.  They 
did  not  produce  a  play  for  the  glorification  of  any  particu- 
lar actor  or  manager,  but  they  worked  together  for  the 
most  artistic  interpretation  of  a  dramatic  masterpiece.  The 
author  wab  placed  upon  the  throne  and  the  actor  became 
his  servant.  The  idea  of  ensemble  effect  had  been  derived 
from  the  "Wagner  opera,  where  the  eqiialit}^  of  sincrersand 
orchestra^  the  equal  cooperation  of  drama  and  music,  had 
been  enforced  in  the  cause  of  artistic  unity.  Since  the 
period  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  no  nation  has  produced 
80  many  classical  plays  capable  of  being  presented  on  the 
stage  as  Germany.  National  pride  upholds  the  German 
theatre  and  makes  of  it  an  educations!  factor. 

The  Meininger  furnished  the  example  for  all  that  is  su- 
perior in  German  dramatic  performances.  Their  methods 
were  consistently  followed  by  but  one  stage  in  America, 
which  has  been  called  '^our  only  high-class  theatre.''  ^  It 

*  KoraMn  Hapgood,  Stag§  m  Awmioh  1897-1900*  (Kair  York,  Tlw 
Matttnillaa  Coiiipanj,  1901.) 
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was  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  of  New  York  City,  when 
under  the  managemeut  of  Heiiirich  Couried,  1892-1907.* 
Though  the  latter  stood  more  in  the  public  eye  subse- 
quently as  the  manager  of  the  Meteopolitan  Opera  House, 
and  will  ever  be  remembered  in  musical  history  for  hia 
first  perf ormanoes  of  Parsifal "  and  "  Salome  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  bringing  over  of  distingnished  singm  and 
condnetorsy  as  Felix  Motd,  still  Gonried's  greatest  B/Aamt 
ment  was  his  German  theatre  at  Irnng  Place,  New  Tork« 
A  severe  critic  of  dramatic  performances  said  at  the  time: 
**  This  playhouse  gives  more  classics  than  any  of  our  Eng- 
lish-speaking companies.  .  .  .  It  is  of  a  higher  plane  than 
was  Daly's  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Daly." '  Mr,  Con- 
ried  took  his  theatre  very  seriously,  and  considered  the 
director's  work  more  an  art  than  a  trade.  To  make  ends 
meet  he  was  oompeUed  to  give  np  a  good  many  weeka  to 
fatees  that  were  new  or  popular  in  G^many,  bnt  he  man* 
aged,  during  die  weeks  when  these  plays  were  on,  to  set 
aside  certain  evenings  for  some  serious  drama.  The  aver* 
a^e  number  u£  different  plays  given  in  the  season  at  his 
theatre  was  conaideraljly  over  sixty,  —  in  the  opening 
year  over  seventy,  —  most  of  them  new  to  the  public. 

The  superiority  of  Mr.  Conried's  company  consists  in 
objectivity,  in  harmonious  work  together,  and  in  versatil- 
ity. The  actors  play  farce  on  the  whole  perhaps  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  onr  own  superior  £ttee-€omedies^ 

*  Mr.  HMnrieh  CcmM  mm  Irani  in  Bieliti,  SUesi*,  Auatra,  in  1866.  H« 
Biad»  hii  d<bnt  ni«incfa»>t  tiw  Hoibaiglhint*  in  VitnM«  in  18TS  { playJ 
moOMlively  at  the  Nationaltheater  in  Berlin  and  the  Stadttheater  in  Bvo* 

BMn  ;  came  to  Xew  YdfIc  in  IH?**,  nnd  was  Connect(  d  with  the  Grrmania 
Theatre  ;  in  1892  he  became  the  director  and  sole  lessee  of  the  Irving  I'lace 
Theatre,  succesaor  to  Aiuberg ;  in  1003  he  waa  appointed  mana^r  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opem  Honia,  oootinning  for  Mine  jmn  nlio  the  diiMtonbip 
of  the  Ir>nng  Place  TMN^notilhtolwtlflifmwiy.  JbdlidinlMQl 
>  Unpgoodj  p.  143. 
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but  these  same  actors  can  play  the  highest  poetic  dramas. 
They  know  how  to  recite  verse  and  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of  poetry."  "  Mr.  Conned  can  put  on  *  Die  versun- 
kene  Glocke*  for  a  few  nights  any  time,  and  follow  it 
-with  anything  ebe,  and  if  it  is  not  drawing  partieulatly 
Weill  nobody  ia  bankrapt.^'  Mr.  Conned  believed  that  the 
public  i»  not  benefited  by  too  mimptaoos  a  Btage-setdng. 
The  attention  should  be  direeted  to  the  interpretation 
and  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  performers.  The  dramatic 
critic  quoted  above  describes  a  contrast  between  German 
and  English  methods  as  shown  in  the  performance  of 
Maria  Btuart/'  a  play  which  actresses,  including  Madame 
Janauschek,  Madame  Modjeska,  and  Fanny  Davenport, 
have  acted  on  the  American  stage.  Modjeska's  Mary  is 
one  of  her  most  beautiful  creationsy  the  best  Maxy  I  have 
seen,  but  yet  the  play  never  moved  me  as  it  did  at  the 
Irving  Place,  because  the  whole  oast  there  was  so  much 
better  than  Modjeska's  ever  is.'' '  The  title  rdle  was  played 
at  the  German  theatre  by  a  person  much  less  gifted  than 
Madame  Modjeska,  but  the  genius  of  the  poet  Schiller 
found  expression  instead,  and  the  artistic  effect  was  far 
superior  to  any  ever  produced  by  an  actor,  however  fam> 
ous.  Gonried  nevertheless  secured  many  artists  of  the  first 
rank  for  his  tronpOi  as  fiedwig  Lange,  Marie  Reichardt, 
Hedwig  Ton  Ostwmann,  Hermine  Yarmay  Alexander 
Batbnann^  Adolf  Zimmermann^  Gustaf  von  Seyffertitz^ 
and  many  others.  Distinguished  actors  from  Germany 
have  frequently  appeared,  as  Adolf  Sonnenthal,  Ludwig 
Barnay,  Ferdinand  Bonn,  Georsf  Engels,  Marie  Geis- 
tinger,  Agnes  Suruia,  Helene  Oddon. 

The  example  of  Conried's  Grerman  theatre  has  undoubt- 

*  Hiftpgood,  p.  287.  An  mgiMoMiit  witii  Mr.  Hii^good's  point  of  view  oia 
be  fouid  ia  ThM  Tkeairt  (No  ir  York^  1908),  I17  H.  P.  Mmvmh. 
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edly  had  a  good  effect  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 
principles  illustrated  by  him  have  found  frequent  ad()|>- 
tion  by  the  numerous  stock  companies  formed  in  various 
citieB  of  our  country.  The  stock  company^  in  which  the 
players  are  shareholders,  remains  in  the  same  location  for 
the  whole  season^  and  changes  the  playbill  eveiy  week. 
The  players  become  versatile  students  of  life  and  the  art 
of  portraying  it ;  their  saccess  depends  upon  their  work- 
ing  together  to  produce  an  artistic  unity.  Unfortunately 
the  theatre  ttust  holds  so  many  of  the  best  theatres  in  its 
grasp  that  the  stock  company  is  deprived  of  the  chance  of 
a  healthy  growth. 

After  the  retirement  of  Heinrich  Conried  from  the 
management  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  Dr.  Maurice 
Baumfeld  became  its  director  for  a  year^  and  produced  a 
number  of  German  classics^  among  tiiem  <'6dtz  von  Ber' 
liohingen/^  attaining  high  standuds.  In  the  season  of 
Id08-ld09  two  German  theatres  eiisted  in  New  York 
City,  Dr.  Baumfeld  and  the  brilliant  actor,  Eugene  Burg, 
becomino^  the  directors  of  the  beautifully  housed  Neues 
Deutsches  Tlieater  (Madison  Avenue,  near  59th  Street), 
and  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  continuing  under  a  new  di- 
rectorship. The  rivalry  of  the  two  theatres  resulted  much 
as  the  competition  between  Mapleson  and  Abbey  in  the 
early  days  of  grand  opera ;  both  theatres  met  with  heavy 
financial  losaes  and  dosed  their  doors  at  the  end  of  a  short- 
ened season.*  The  lesson  of  the  failure  is  that  New  York 
City  will  not  support  two  German  theatres  of  the  same  elass, 
but  there  is  no  cause  for  a  panic,  for  the  German  drama 

'  Tlio  Neuet  Deutscbcs  Theater  occupip'I  tha  building  of  the  old  Lenox 
Lyceum,  which  wm  altogether  recoustructed  and  most  arlistically  decorated. 
For  description  aad  OlnttistMinst  im  AfdtUtehuid  Reeord,  DtMmber,  1906. 
Tbe  theatra  ymd  into  fhe  luuids  of  tbe  fibabtili  «id  wh  fpwn  om  to 
▼ADdeville* 
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will  Lave  a  home  again  in  1909-1910  at  the  Irving  Place 

Theatre. 

Other  cities  with  large  German  populations  have  had 
German  theaties  or  stock  companies  performiog  in  the 
German  language.  A  veteran  theatrical  manager  in 
the  Central  West  has  been  Director  Leon  Wachaner,  the 
founder  oi  a  permanent  German  oompany  in  Ifilmukee/ 
which  Tisite  Chicago  and  St.  Lods  at  regular  intervala. 
The  Germans  of  the  two  cities  last  named  and  of  Cincin- 
nati have  repeatedly  undei taken  theatrical  venturer  of  a 
more  or  less  permanent  kiud,  but  the  most  successful 
foundation  within  recent  years  has  been  the  Deutsches 
Theater  o£  Philadelphia.  This  institution  owns  a  home, 
bnilt  for  its  own  use>  and  has  passed  through  a  number 
of  successful  seasons  with  its  own  stock  company.  The 
German  soeiai  clubs  and  singing^^ocieties  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  very  fond  of  amateur  performances,  which  at  least 
keep  alive  the  interest  in  the  German  theatre. 

Duriiio^  his  directorship  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre, 
Heinrieh  Conried  made  a  practice  of  lecturing  on  German 
dramatic  literature  at  some  of  the  Eastern  universities  of 
the  country,  in  conjunction  with  hnnfTfing"  the  best  talent 
of  his  German  company  to  the  university  town  for  a  high- 
class  performance  of  a  German  classic,  as  Goethe's  Iphi* 
genioy"  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm,"  Freytag's 
^  Joumalisten/'  etc.  At  several  institutions  he  made  his 

*  Knoe  1890  the  perfotnanoet  «f  Um  Gennwi  tloek  oompvij  liave  bMn 
ghra  in  the  Flabrt  Thettw,  buUt  bjr  Caption  Frad  FtAmL  AiMofaitod  with 
Director  Wachiner  as  peraiAiiBBt  members  of  the  oompany  were  Ferdineiid 

Welb.  Ttilim  Richard,  Hertnann  Werbke,  and  Ilcdwig  Berln^or.  Many 
players  were  imported  from  Germany  every  year,  and  an  excellent  standard 
was  matutained.  Celebrated  actors  from  Germany  performed  at  the  Mil- 
wenkee  theetre  inm  time  to  time,  m  PoMut,  Kdni,  Beimj,  Hei^  Ellmeii* 
teioh,  Niemenn-Rebe,  and  Somienthal.  Cf.  Hense«Jeiiatii  and  Bnueketii 
Wmmumt  DmUiek'AMmikantrf  vd.  ii^  pp*  ^tM^883t 
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visit  an  aniiiial  ftffur^  and  on  erretj  oceasian  the  mavmiltf 
received  die  entire  income  firom  the  night's  performance' 

as  a  gift  to  the  library  fund.  Mr.  Ooniied  had  a  serious 
purpose  in  view,  wishing  not  only  to  acquaint  American 
students  with  the  beauty  and  iiLinianity  of  the  classical 
German  drama,  but  hoping  that  the  seed  might  be  sown 
for  some  favorable  influence  upon  the  American  stage* 
The  example  of  Heinrioh  Conned  ma  followed^  con* 
scioualj  or  nnconacioaslyi  in  the  magnificent  performance  * 
of  Schiller's  "  Jnngfran  yon  Orleans,"  by  Mande  Adama 
and  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's^  troupe,  in  the  Harvard  Sta- 
dium, June  22,  1909.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history 
of  our  country  was  a  classic  drama  stag-ed  so  elaborately 
or  attended  by  so  large  an  audience.  About  Mteen  hun- 
dred performers  took  part  in  the  pageantij  and  battle 
acenesi  and  the  audience^  gathered  in  a  huge  aemicircley 
filled  CTeiy  one  of  the  fifteen  thousand  aTailaUe  seats. 
Though  the  spectacle  of  yast  nnmhers  in  the  corona- 
tion scene  or  the  battlefield  of  the  last  act  was  imposing, 
pageantry  and  pantomime  were  not  more  impressive 
than  the  skill  with  which  the  drama  was  performed. 
The  players  could  be  heard  as  well  as  seen  on  the  great 
open-air  stage,  and  thej  produced  successfully  an  artistic 
illosion.  Maude  Adama  portrayed  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
not  reafisticallji  not  aa  a  robust  peasant  girl,  but  as 
the  romantic  ideal,  spiritual,  and  conscious  of  a  heavenly 
mission.  The  English  version  used  was  that  of  Anna 
Swanwick,  thoroughly  rev-ised  and  adapted  for  the  occa- 
sion by  George  Sylvester  Viereck.  The  play  had  never 
been  attempted  in  America  before,  and  its  great  success 

>  Mr.  Conrwd  wmt  MfoMd  ia  auMj  OMW  to  MMpI  botal  aiqyMMM  for  bii 

performers. 

'  The  Frobmaos,  CharlM  and  Dniuel,  theatrical  maoagors,  bora  in  thu 
maatif,  wtm  desoended  from  G«nDan-Joimb  aocMttrj. 
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on  BO  large  a  aeab  wtm  a  wonderful  tiibiite  to  two 
tmeqiialed  phases  of  Schiller's  genius,  his  gpreat  foioe  in 
dramatic  action  and  his  skill  in  the  introduction  of  the 
spectacular.  The  event'  wiJl  undoubtedly  make  Germany's 
greatest  dramatist  more  popular  in  America,  and  staud 
out  as  a  record  of  achievement  in  our  dramatic  history. 

There  are  no  minds  more  reoeptiTe  to  cultivating  influ- 
ences than  the  young,  and  there  are  no  young  people  who 
ean  be  reached  better  by  instniction  than  college  students. 
Therefore  tiie  amateor  dfamatic  perfotmances  by  college 
stadentsy  if  the  effort  be  directed  seiionaly  npon  the  Htei^ 
ary  drama,  may  have  a  very  beneficent  influence  npon  the 
development  of  the  American  theatre.  Many  of  our  college 
dramatic  clubs  play  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  or  Ibsen  with 
better  eliect  than  the  profesyionals.  If  the  principles 
of  the  "Meininger  "  be  observed,  faithful  interpretation  of 
the  author,  careful  study  and  ^'team-work  "  bj  the  play- 
ersy  naturalness  and  finish  in  execution  ,  amateurs  may  pro* 
dnce  an  ensemble^  the  artistic  effect  of  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  great  ardsta  of  the  stage,  Eveiy  time  a  lit* 
erary  mastwpiece  has  been  well  performed  before  a  college 
andience,  a  stone  has  been  Idd  in  the  foundation  of 
better  things  for  the  American  drama.  The  participants 
are  rarely  inspired  to  become  actors ;  they  have  seen  the 
difficulties  of  the  art,  but  as  in  rausic,  unless  there  are  per- 
formers there  is  no  development.  As  the  beauty  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  liteiary  drama  are  recognized,  and  they 
never  fail  to  be  when  well  presented^  writers  will  arise,  a 
demand  will  be  created^  and  perhaps  the  American'college 
student  will  appear  prominent  in  the  movement  of  creat- 
ing an  American  literary  dssma.  The  nniversity  has  been 

>  The  imtnediate  occnsion  for  the  performaooe  lo  giftabMMififc  Idf 
tiw  Q«rauuuo  MoMom  of  Hftmrd  UniTonitj. 
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tile  prateetor  of  the  liteiaiy  diamft  bef oie  io  the  history 
of  the  world's  literature. 

Not  onlj  io  English  bat  also  in  the  foreign  languages 
have  American  students  rendered  beautifully  the  best  types 
of  the  literary  drama.  The  Greek  play  given  in  the  Har- 
vard Stadium  in  1906,  the  "  Agamemnon  "  of  ^schylus, 
"was  a  memorable  event  in  the  dramatic  history  of  our 
oountiy.  The  universities  of  Chicago,  Cornelly  and  Mich- 
igui  Have  rendered  French  classical  plays  with  artistic  fia« 
ish.  The  Deutseher-Verein"  of  Michigan  has  successfnlly 
performed  German  ohusieB,  aach  as  Lessing'a Minna  yon 
Bamhelm/'  Gatakow'a  ^  Zopf  and  Schwert,''  Goethe's 
^  Egmont."  At  Evanston  the  stodents  of  Nortiiweeteni 
gave  a  unique  dramatization  of  Heine's''  Junge  Leiden/' 
The  "  Deutscher-Verein  "  of  Cornell  University  for  some 
years  has  given  an  annual  play  of  the  type  of  Freytag's 
"Die  Journalisten,"  and  in  December,  li)08,  performed 
Meyer-Forster's  "  Alt-Heidelberg,"  before  a  large  and  crit- 
ical audience  in  the  Neues  Deutsohes  Theater  of  New  York 
City.  The  comment  hoard  froqnently  about  the  perform- 
ance was  that "  the  play  was  not  acted,  itms  lived."  The 
director^  Br.  Baomf eld,  told  the  players  they  had  aooom- 
plished  that  beyond  which  the  greatest  artists  conld  not 
go,  they  had  held  a  crowded  house  in  rapt  attention  for 
three  hours,  and  at  will  provoked  their  laughter  ur  caused 
their  tears  to  flow.*    The  colleges  for  women  have  not 

*  Meyer-Forster's    Alt-Heidelberg "  was  g^ven  by  the  stodentM  of  ite 

University  of  Nebraska  nt  I.incoln,  soon  after,  in  February,  ll>nO.  The  etM 
with  which  American  studetita  fall  into  the  spirit  of  the  play  shows  that 
•tudenta  are  alike  the  world  o?er.  This  play  will  ondoabtedly  be  popular 
MBOog  ttndeiitf  long  sfter  it  Iws  pHMd  from  flw  profbosioml  ttngo*  Tbo 
Gorman  studont  long^,  which  may  be  latrodiuiod  in  great  numbers  in  tho  pln]r» 
can  be  made  a  fentnre  of  the  perforniance.  l^fn^t  co!Ipp;T<)  and  n  pTrat  mnny 
high  8chool3  of  this  country  harp  trivpn  good  one-act  jjlays  in  (ierraan,  and 
■ome  have  tried  themselves  iu  the  higher  class  of  farce,  such  as  Vou  Moser'a 
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stood  behind  the  coeducational  and  men's  collegfes  in  the 
seriousness  with  which  they  have  taken  up  the  hterary 
drama.  Their  annual  plays,  often  performed  out  of  door8> 
with  the  beauty  of  groye^  hill,  and  sky  to  add  pictoresque- 
ness  to  the  flcene^  m  truly  artistic^  and  m  eTontB  long 
remembered  by  participants  and  onlookers.  These  many 
admirable  performances  of  literary  dramas  at  our  colleges 
together  constitate  a  strong  influence  toward  tiie  develop 
meat  of  tiXate  fur  a  theatre  of  a  higher  stautlard. 

Ludwig  Fulda,  in  the  reminiscences  of  his  American 
visit,  called  the  drama  in  our  country  the  Cinderella  of  all 
the  arts.  He  was  shocked  by  the  apparent  greed  of  our 
eyeSy  our  fondness  for  mawkish  sentimentality  and  melo- 
dframa,^  the  backwardness  of  the  literary  drama,  and  the 
mercenary  position  taken  by  our  theatrical  dictators.  Still 
he  was  interested  in  the  evident  beginnings  of  an  Ameri* 
can  drama.  The  dramatic  critic,  Norman  Hapgood,  classes 
James  A.  Heme  and  William  Gillette'  as  the  ablest  of 
American  dramatists,  and  worthy  of  tlie  name.  The  most 
auspicious  sign  for  the  future  is  the  spontaneous  popular- 
ity of  every  good  play  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appearance. 
This  eagerness  of  the  American  people  for  plays  of  the 
better  sort'  proves  that  the  popular  taste  is  not  depraved, 
but  very  capable  of  cultivation.  The  literary  drama  is  less 
espensive  to  put  on  the  stage  than  the  sumptuous  shows 

"  Bibliothekar  "  (whkih  baa  liaan  given  by  Comall,  Mioblfaii,  Lafayette,  and 

Horace  Mann  Preparatory  School).  The  purpoM  was  frequently  thatof  lia- 
ginistic  training,  which  is  well  served  by  small  and  by  large  plays. 

*  Fulda  cites  the  instance  of  *'  Tb«  Girl  of  tba  Qoldeo  West."  Cf.  Amer- 
Umkehe  BhdMae,  pp.  141-143. 

*  Both  of  tbeao  men  aio  natiTO  Amerieaiii ;  aomo  of  Haroa^a  boat  works 
wo  *' Hearts  of  Oak,"  The  Mimito  Men,"  Drifting  Apart,"  "Margaret 
Fleming,"  "  Shore  Acres"  ;  some  of  Gillette's  are  "The  Professor,"  "  Es- 
meralda," "  Held  by  the  Enemy,"  "Secret  Service,"  "  Sherlock  Holmes." 

*  As  was  seen  in  the  popularity  of  Kennedy's  "  Servant  in  the  House,** 
Cljdft  Fitoh'a  "Tba  Clliiibm»"  wad  Ilia  plays  of  Chailaa  Kkin. 
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of  the  present,  and  the  receipts  are  proportionately  larger. 
Tim  commercial  view  of  the  case  lias  already  to 
make  theatnoal  maDagers  very  anxious  to  secure  good 
plays  and  encourage  talented  playwrights.  With  the  TOiy 
bert  should  be  tanked  a  dianiatist  irlio  has  within  recent 
times  written  plays  of  gnat  merit.  He  is  tiie  anthoir  ol 
^Th»  Mosio  Master"  and  <^The  lion  and  the  Moose," 
Charles  Klein,  bom  in  London,  bat  the  spellin  i^r  of  whose 
name  points  unmist;ik;il)ly  to  German  origin.'  Buth  in  plot 
and  in  character-drawing  his  plays  stand  far  above  most 
contemporaneous  works.  Their  reception  in  iSew  York 
City  and  elsewhere  was  remarkable^  showing  that  enthusi- 
asm does  not  fail  when  genuine  dramatic  work  appears. 
There  is  beyond  question  a  better  future  in  store  for  the 
Ameriean  theatrOi  professional  and  amatenr  actors  and  tal* 
ented  playwrights  are  steadily  improving  conditions,  but 
the  development  has  by  no  means  advanced  as  &r  as  in  the 
departments  of  music  and  the  fine  arts. 

J3,  Literature 

'  The  Grermans  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  have 
produced  a  literature  of  their  own.  It  is  written  in  the  Ger> 
man  language,  and  consists  of  memoirs,  poems,  works  of  fic- 
tion, books  of  travel  and  learning.  Its  chief  value  consiBts  in 
its  historical  interest,  as  it  is  descriptive  of  the  weal  and 
woe  of  the  €brman  immigrants  in  this  country  and  furn- 
ishes a  record  of  their  outer  and  inner  life.  Its  literary 
value,  with  some  exceptions,  is  not  great,  yet  the  day  may 
come  when  this  literature  will  be  studied  with  much  care 

'  The  dramntist's  father  was  born  in  Rus^sian  Polnnd,  and  became  a  natur- 
alized citizen  in  London.  "  Porson.illv  I  nni  of  the  o]>iiiiQn  that  we  are 
of  German  desoeut  through  a  grandfather,"  is  the  suiiemeni  made  by 
Mr.  ChMlM  Klein  in  »  aoto  npljing  to  tht  wiitec*!  tnqniry,  Febnwj  ^3^ 
1907. 
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and  advantage.'  It  is  voluminous  and  a  congideratioo  of  it 
in  detail  dom  not  belong  to  a  work  on  the  inflaeace  of  the 
German  element  in  the  United  States.  The  Grerman-Amwi- 
can  literatoie  waa  viitten  mnnly  lor  Germaaa  in  this  coon- 
tEjy  and  theze  haa  been  little  infioence  b«jond  that.  Here 
and  ^ben,  however,  an  important  exeeption  may  be  noted. 
Books  written  in  English  by  Germans  in  this  country  have 
often  been  of  very  great  influence,  some  instances  of  which 
will  be  given  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  The  literature  of 
Germany  on  America  is  a  study  by  itself,'  fascinating  be- 
cause it  exhibits  the  changing  attitude  of  Europe  toward 
America  from  one  of  romantic  glorification  to  eioessive 
depreciation  and  finally  to  a  more  raticmal  view  and  better 
understanding.  GermanrAmerican  literatore  properly  inr 
dttdes  only  worka  written  in  tbe  Gmian  language  in 
America  by  Germans  or  persons  of  German  descent  who 
have  made  their  homes  in  the  United  States. 

The  Gerniau  American  literature  begins  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  patriarch,  Franz  Daniel  Pastorius,  the  founder 
of  German  town.  His  description  of  Pennsylvania  (1700), 
his  sciap*book  so  appropriately  called  the  Beehive,"  have 
been  deaeribed  in  a  premna  chapter.*  Then  followed  tbe 

^  A  mark  of  growing  recognition  of  the  subject  is  its  inclusion  ui  the  new 
•ditiona  of  the  standard  German  encjcloponlias,  Meyer,  and  Bruciiiiaus 
{N0riamtrOnm$€i^  ^leralm'  in  dmMer  Spraeiui), 

>  Cf.  Lida  von  Krockow,  American  Characters  in  German  Xoveh,  Atlantic 
AfofiM/y,  December,  1891,  volume  Ixviii,  pp.  824-838.  Also,  J.  T.  Hatfield  and 
Klfripda  Hnrhbaura  (Mrs.  Pope),  The  hifhienrc  nf  fhf  Amfriran  Revoluiion 
upon  German  LiUraiwe,  Americana  Germanica^  vol.  ni,  iios.  3  and 4  ;  Camillo 
TO .  Kl«nt»  l%e  UwHtd  8t9t$i  m  Bunpean  LUtniure,  a  pape  r  tmA  befom  tlM 
llodMn  LMgnii^  Asaooiation  of  Amerioa,  DeeenWr  SO^  19Q6 ;  Hennaim 
Balz,  Gesckichte  de$  deuttchm  UrteiU  Uer  Amerika,  1700-1860,  nach  Schriftm 
der  Revsenden  vnd  Einfj^^mnderten,  in  S  Teilen,  dnem  historiscJien  (nnd  hihlio" 
grapkischfn)  und  anaiyiuchen.  ihu  work  ia  in  preparatioii  and  promises  a 
tlMwongh-guiug  treatmwit  of  the  sabjMt 

•  Tblvnw  Jf  Ckaptar     p.  4Ai 
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hymns  aud  theosophical  writings  of  Kelpius  and  Beissel, 
and  a  lon^^  train  of  religious  works  by  sectarians,  ministers, 
and  laymexi.  There  should  be  included  the  reports  of  the 
German  ministers  to  the  home  church,  as  the  ^'HallcBche 
Nachrichten from  PeniisylTaiiia  and  the  ^'Urlsperger 
Beporta"  from  the  Sakbntgeis  of  Georgia,  mrhich  are  docu- 
ments of  very  great  hiatorical  valiie.  Beligiocia  fiteratiue 
predominated  to  the  period  of  the  Berolntion  and  even 
after.  The  Sauer  Press  accomplished  the  unique  feat  of 
printing  the  first  Bible  in  America,  increased  the  number 
of  hymn-books,  and  in  the  first  OtTnum  newspaper  adopted 
a  religious  tone.  A  nmst  nitluential  publication*  of  the 
Sauer  Press  was  ^'  Der  Uochteutsche-AmexikaQische  Kalenr 
der,"  hegnn  in  1738  and  continued  for  many  years. 

The  refreshing  and  historieally  valuable  dialect  hterature 
of  the  Penn^lTanift-Germans  was  a  product  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  two  most  promment  poets,  for  such 
a  title  may  be  bestowed  upon  them,  who  wrote  in  Pennsyl* 
vania-Dutch,'  are  Henry  Harbaugh  and  Henry  L.  Fisher. 
Harbaugh  was  a  clergyman  of  the  German  Refonned 
Church  and  prominent  also  as  the  biographer  of  Michael 
Schlatter.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1817,  and  died  in  1867.  He  never  could  be  induced  to 
publish  his  dialect  poems,  but  after  his  death  the  Reverend 
B.  Bausmann  collected  them  under  the  title  Harbaugh's 
Harfe"  (Philadelphia,  1870).  The  most  widely  known  of 
these  poems  is  *^The  Old  Sehool*House  on  the  Creek" 

1  Tbe  foil  dgBoBnnm  of  tlui  inlliMiiM  Iih  not  yet  bMo  Aoiooghlj  iafti- 
tigated.  It  ww  uudootitodly  a  model  for  otbon  in  Gormw  and  £iigiblu 

*  A  scientific  study  of  this  dialect  has  been  made  by  Professor  M.  D. 
Le&rned,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  P^nn^ylvania-Germrrn  T>in- 
Udt  part  i.  (Baltimore,  1889.)  An  earlier  study  was  made  by  S.  S.  UaldeuaauD, 
entitled  Penntjflvatda'Dutch  :  A  dialect  of  SouA  German^  with  an  in/xisim  of 
Engikh,  (London,  Triibnmr,  187S.)  Cf .  ibo  P.  £.  GiUiona,  AiiMfftemta*IM 
and  Other  Ei$a§§»  (Sd  oditioo,  lappinoott,  FliiladelphM,  1874.) 
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(""Das  alt  Schnlliaiui  an  der  Kiiok"),  of  which  the  fint 
stanza  lesda: — 

"  Bust  if  '••'jdiallj  vmuadg  Mr, 

Das7       bin  owwe  nans  ; 

Nail  bin  ich  widdcr  lewif^  z'rick 

Uu  schteh  am  SduilhauB  &n  d'r  Kriok, 

Jttwlit  neekseht  ad's  Dady  Hmm.** 

The  homely  simplicity  and  tender  pathos  of  the  poems 
"  Heemweh,"  "  Der  alt©  Feierbeerd,"  "  Die  Alt  Miehl," 
and  others  remind  one  strongly  of  the  German  dialect 
poet  of  the  Black  Forest,  J*  P.  Hebel  AUomannische 
Gedichte  Other  eianiples  of  hie  f olk*poetij  are  ^  Das 
Kiuchkinder'  (Santa  Glaus),  ^'Bnseh  nn  Schtedel" 
(Town  and  Country),  ^'Der  Kerchegang  in  Alter  Zeit" 
(Church-going  in  the  Olden  Time),  "  Will  Widder  Buwele 
Sei"  (I  waiit  to  be  a  boy  again). 

Henry  L.  Fisher  published  two  collections,  *8  alt  Marik- 
Haus  mittes  in  d'r  iScbtadt,*'  ^  and  ^'  Kurzweil  und  Zeit- 
fertreib  odder  Pennsylfanisch-deutsche  Folkslieder." '  The 
poems  famish  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vBniA-€(erman  &rmers,  and  rs&ct  their  quaint  customs, 
superstitions,  and  the  inner  life  of  thsir  daily  existence. 
Their  joyful  frolics,  huskmgs,  apple-butter  boilings,  and 
quilting-parties  are  made  the  centre  of  interest  in  many 
of  the  poems.  This  poeticiil  literature  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Germans  is  one  of  the  few  original  notes  in  American 
lyrical  poetry.  Historically  they  should  be  given  rank  with 
the  plantation  lyrics  o£  the  South. 

The  Pennsylvania^Germans  were  made  the  subject'  of 

'  A  centeiiuial  poem  ia  Fennsjlvania-Germaii,  la  two  partfli  with  illastnip 
tioM.  (York,  PennBylTania,  1879.) 
>  York,  Pemifljlvuiia,  1882. 

•  Cf.  also  the  novel  by  Helen  Reimensnyder  Martin,  TSlie,  a  Mennontte 
Maidf  Mid  tbereTiewof  it  in  German- American  Annnh,  New  Series,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  27  ft.  The  tbon  atoriei  of  Elaie  SiogtuMter,  appearing  in  the  AUcmiiCf 
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lyrical  compositions  by  one  of  America's  greatest  poets, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Two  of  his  most  famous  poems 
are  Maud  Muller/'  in  which  the  Pennsylvania-German 
farm-girl  attracts  the  love  of  the  stately  judge  of  high 
degree,  and  Barbaza  Fnetehie/'  the  simple  heroine  of 
Frederick  Comity^  whose  pftfariotism  was  not  diminished 
when  a])  abont  her  seemed  sabdned ;  she  wared  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  the  face  of  the  Confederate  enemy  as  they 
passed  through  i'rederick  Town  :  — 

•*  *  Shoot,  if  yon  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,'  she  said."* 

Other  poems  of  Whittier  in  which  the  Pennsylvania-Grer- 
mans  figure  are  ^  Cobbler  Keesar's  Y ision/'  ^  The  Peiin- 
syWania  Pilgrim,"  and  "The  Palatine/'* 

The  travel  literature  produced  by  Germans  visiting  this 
country  dates  back  to  an  early  colouial  period,'  the  earli- 

Lippmeolfit  Omtmy,  SenUm^t,  TauA'i  Can^pamon,  etc*  vMQj  eooetfiwd 
with  the  PeimsylvwiiaFOttroMUi  folk. 

Barbara  Frietchie  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Ptmnsylrania,  in  176^ 
and  died  at  Frederick,  Marrland  (thp  eentrp  nf  the  Maryland-German  farmo 
ers),  in  1862.  Whittier  undoubtedly  used  a  poet's  privilege  in  constructlnt*- 
the  argument  of  his  ballad.  The  Southern  army  had  orders  not  to  molest 
•ay  of  tiM  iahabitauite  during  Iheir  progren  thimigli  WodMidk.  The  honor  of 
having  waved  the  flag  is  claimed  for  another  woman.  NowlhoUw  the  st«Mrj 
of  Barbara  Frietohie's  life,  be^nning  with  the  birth  of  the  nation  and  ending 
during  the  great  crisis,  her  large  acqnaiiitnncp  with  nntionni  hcroe"*,  nnH  lier 
many  patriotie  utterances,  give  her  a  clear  title  to  the  fame  bestowed  upoa 
her  bj  the  poet  Cf.  National  Encjfclojxitdia  of  American  Jiiogix^h^,  toL 
p.  113. 

'  Personal  poems  of  Whiltior  aie  Addressed  to  Carl  Follen  and  Bejmfd 
Taylor.  The  anti-alavery  poems  "  Ritner  '*  and  **  Expostulatioa  **  are  also 
full  of  allusions  to  the  heroism  and  patriotism  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans. 

'  The  earliest  German  reoord  concerning  South  America  appeared  ia 
1520 :  Neuztit  oder  Brief  eines  deutschm  Abenteurert,  der  mit  Ferd.  Cortex 
nadk  Memha  uni  Jucalm  Asm,  better  ftefamni  unler  dm  Namm  "  ZeUun^ 
out  Jvealan/*  This  wis  followed  in  1532  by  Fahrten  und  AhmMutr  Nilolaut 
Ff'hrmanns  d.  JUrtgern  aus  Ulm  in  Vetierufla.  This  fat  toITI  WM  SDOieeded 

numexoos  books  on  South  Ameriosn  cooaUies. 
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88t  apeemien  being  The  Diavj  of  Johannes  Lederer," 
denribing  bis  joonieys  into  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
the  Gaiolinasy  166&'1670.^  la  the  eighteenth  centuiy  de* 
scriptionB  and  advertisements  in  favor  of  colonial  immigrn- 

tiou  appeared  in  gieat  uumbere.  Sometimes  a  pessimistic 
note  was  suuntied,  such  as  in  Mittelberger's  Journey  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1750  "  (and  return  to  Germany  in  1754) ; 
more  favorable  reports  came  from  Achenwali  and  the 
Swedish  traveler  Elalm.  Letters  of  Hessian  officers  were 
printed  in  Schlozer's  Briefwechsel"  (1776-1781),  in 
Eelking*s  life  of  the  Hessian  Ooknel  Biedesel" '  In 
the  nineteenth  eentnrj  supetabnndant  material  appeared^ 
as  German  twrelers  eame  in  greater  nnmbers.  The  most 
important  accounts  were  those  of  Fiirstenwerther,  Gall, 
Berahard  von  Sachsen- Weimar,  Lolier,  Duden,  Von  Rau- 
mer,  Julias  ^robei^  Moritz  Buseh|  J.  G.  Biittner,  and 
others.'' 

The  novels  of  Charles  Seakfield  (Carl  Postl),  who  pub- 
lished most  of  his  books  in  Germany,  were  translated,  and 
lonnd  theii  -way  to  America.  They  famished  snggestions 
to  miters  in  America  and  abroad,  and  some  of  tfae  bonow* 
ings  amount  to  plagiarkms.*  Longbow  read  the  German* 
American  romancer  with  great  interest,  calling  him  "  our 

»  Cf.  Vf'Tnme  T,  Clinpter  I,  pp.  20^28,  and  Chapter  vn,  p.  184.  An  Eng- 
lish  translation  of  the  urigioal  Latm  work  appeared  in  London,  in  1672.  Hat- 
temuuui  translated  this  work  into  German  in  Der  deuUcke  Pitmier. 

*  OtlMr  l«iteTt  ate  aooaMible  in  Battennaiiii'a  DwiMdiF^AmmkBaMim 
Magazin,  in  Americana  Oermantca,  etc 

'  Fnr  t!m  titles  of  the  work*!  of  these  men  and  f OT  oUmT  tnifnl litetntuti 
of.  Hill  )ngraphy  at  the  close  of  this  Volume. 

♦  A.  li.  Faust,  Charles  Smlsfield  {Carl  Posil);  Materials  for  a  Biographjfj 
•  Stitd^  of  hi$  Style;  his  Injivenet  Oft  AmtriBan  IdtenOurt,  (Baltiinonb 
1802.)  Otto  HeUer,  Ckaries  SeaUfield,  The  B^tbHn  of  the  Washington  Un^ 
vertity  Asg<>cintion,vo\.  vi.  (1908.)  New  researcheg  and  discoveries  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  Sealsfield  biogrfiphf  by  A.  BftTiz^  of  BordeMUCi  who  will 
toon  publiab  a  monograph  on  the  subject. 
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favurite  Sealsfield."  The  novels  of  this  writer  described 
types  of  American  character  such  as  had  existed  between 
1820  and  1840.  He  arrested  them  at  the  moment  of 
their  highest  development,  before  deyooiing  time  had 
blamd  their  featuiee.  The  daimtlesa  squatter  and  stiirdy 
pioneer,  the  Southern  planter  and  patriarchal  slayeholder, 
the  grasping  mimonaire  and  hla  emiBsaries,  the  New  York 
dandy  and  the  society  belle,  the  taciturn  sea-captain  and 
the  ht)t-l)loodfc!d  Keutuckian,  the  Texan  alcalde  and  the 
desperado  fugitive  from  justice,  these  types  Lave  been  en- 
dowed with  enduring  life  in  Sealsfield's  "  Trans-Athintic 
Sketohesy"  The  Cabin  Book/'  Morton,"  and  other  fas- 
einating  story-books.  Sealsfield's  types  of  early  Americans 
ought  to  be  as  familiar,  at  least  to  ^e  German- American, 
as  Bret  Harte's  early  Californians,  Cooper's  brave  marin* 
ers,  George  Gable's  Creoles,  or  Hawthorne's  Puritans.  Seals- 
field's  tales  are  infinitely  more  readable  than  the  extra- 
vaganzas of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  and  bis  appreciative 
view  of  American  conditions  is  exceptional  among  Euro- 
pean travelers  ni  tins  country  at  that  time.  Sealsfield  was 
proud  to  call  himself  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  though 
he  went  back  to  work  and  die  in  Switzerland,  he  clung  to 
the  proud  title  inscribed  on  his  tombstone:  ^^Biiiger  von 
Nordamerika."  The  very  purpose  of  his  books  was  to  hold 
ttp  to  view  the  vigorous,  self-reliant  types  of  American 
manhood  as  models  of  imitation  for  tlie  cultivated  Euro- 
pean.* 

*  Cf.  Charles  Seahjield  {Carl  Postl)^  Der  DichUr  beider  HemispK&rent$em 
Lebtn  und  teme  Werke^  vm  A.  B.  Faoit  (MTetmart  Fdber,  1887.)  A  new 

critical  edition  of  Sealsfield's  works  is  soon  to  appear  under  tlw  anspiiew  <tf 

the  Bibliutlifk  Doutscher  Schriftstt'ller  aus  Biilinien,  and  the  penenil  editor- 
ship of  i'rufessor  Sauer,  of  the  University  of  Prague,  and  Professor  Heller, 
of  Washington  Uuirersity,  St.  Louis.  A  number  of  American  schului  s  have 
been  asked  to  edit  pertigolir  leetkin.  Flrofenor  HftUer  n  now  preparing 
tiw  opening  Tolumo. 
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Another  Qennan  novelut  of  note  who  ehose  Ameiica 
for  the  seene  of  many  of  his  takgis  Fxiedrieh  GerstScker 
(1816-1872).  He  txatrded  extensively  in  North  and  South 

America.  Some  of  the  best  of  his  stories  are  those  con- 
cerned with  the  United  States,  such  as  "The  Regulators 
of  Arkansas  "  (18-45), "  The  Mississippi  Pictures  "  (1847- 
1848),  "The  River  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi"  (1848), 
"California  Sketches"  (1856),  and  the  one  published  im- 
mediately  ])efore  his  death,  "To  America,"  in  which  a 
shipload  of  German  immigfants,  after  landing  at  New  Qr- 
leanS|  make  their  way  up  the  Mississippi  and  meet  with 
vaijing  fortunes.  The  worthy  people  in  Geistaoker's 
stories  quite  uniformly  succeed,  after  many  vicissitudes  and 
much  toil  and  trouble,  ami  the  luitlior  depicts  their  stiugf 
gles  with  a  good  amount  of  historical  accuracy.  There  are 
many  other  fiction-writers  who  have  taken  America  for 
the  scene  of  their  romauces,  Armand  (Strubberg),  Moll- 
hausen,  Kumberger,^  Miigge,  and  others,  but  a  consider- 
ation of  them  eannot  be  ineluded  in  the  present  work.' 

The  experiences  of  the  poet  Nikolaus  Lenau  (Niembsch 
▼on  Strehlenau),  on  the  other  hand,  are  interesting  to  us 
because  they  are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  Sealsfield. 
This  supersensitive  son  of  European  culture  deluded  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  the  goal  of  his  wishes  would  be 
reached  in  a  life  as  a  farmer  in  the  primeval  forests  of  the 
!New  World«  In  October,  1832,  he  bought  a  farm '  in  a 

<  Cf.  6.  A.  HvieBgvr,  FmUnandKlMtrger't  Roman  *'DerA  menkamUde,^ 
dessm  (2M0m,  ii.  t.  (hman^Ammiean  iliMo<f»vot  i,  pp.  315-946»  d8&- 
406. 

'  See  A.  B.  Faust,  Charla  Sealitfid^»  Place  in  Literature^  Americana  Qer^ 
flMmea,  vol.  i^iKi.  X.  XlwfrfiAcvtoff  tba  ■ohool  of — rotaMoe,  whiah  HmU 
fleld  foanded,  u%  then  oomadeMd. 

*  Cf.  G.  A.  Miilfinger,  LenaM  in  America,  AmerieatMGermanica,  toI.  i^aiMk 
2  &nd  3;  also  T.  S.  Bakw,  Amtnea  q$ U10  PaUtkal  U^pia  of  Young  Qttmm^, 
tifid^  yoL  1^  no.  2. 
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lafiher  poor  countij  in  Cmwlord  Ooantyy  Obio.  Bat  lie 
could  notendme  the  monotony  of  frontier  fife,  and  rented 

out  his  farm  to  a  man  whom  he  trusted,  but  in  whom  he 
was  deceived.  No  mure  delicately  tuned  poetic  suul,  weary 
unto  death  of  the  cultivation  of  Europe,  ever  came  to 
America  to  live.  But  the  American  frontier  was  more 
eager  to  hear  the  optimistic  echoes  of  the  woodnuin*0  axe 
than  the  rarest  notes  of  melaneholy  from  Germany's  most 
gifted  singer  of  Weltschmerz.  No  experience  in  America 
pleased  the  poet  except  the  si^t  of  Niagara.  A  stiiking 
paragraph  £h>m  hia  letters  illustrates  his  bitterness  of 
spirit:  The  nightingale  is  right  not  to  appear  with  this 
rabble.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  of  deep  significauce  that 
America  lias  no  nightingale.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  poet- 
ical curse.  The  voice  of  Niagara  is  necessary  to  impress 
upon  these  rogues  that  there  are  higher  gods  than  those 
that  come  out  of  the  mint.  One  need  only  see  these  churls 
in  their  hotels  in  order  to  hate  them  forever.  A  long  table, 
fifty  chairs  on  either  side  (so  it  is  where  I  am  staying) ; 
food,  mostly  meats,  coyers  the  whde  table*  The  dinner 
beU  (Fressglocke)  resound  and  a  hundred  Americans 
plunge  in  ;  no  one  looks  at  another,  no  one  says  a  word, 
each  one  plunges  upon  his  late,  devours  what  he  can  with 
great  speed,  then  jumps  up,  turns  the  chair  over,  and 
hastens  away  to  earn  dollars.  I  am  going  to  remain  several 
days  more,  then  I  will  go  to  Niagara,  and  if  1  find  a  good 
opportunity,  go  home.  Niagara  alone,  I  hope,  iriU  recom* 
pense  me  for  the  journey." 

The  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  includes  such 
names  as  Carl  Follen,  Erancns  lieber,  Carl  Schmrs,  Fried- 
rich  Munch,  €reorg  Bunsen,'  Friedrich  Kapp,  Gostay 

*  Georg  Banson  founded  a  school  at  Rellevillei  Illinois,  fnr  <<oTno 
time  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  £dooatkm  of  lUioots,  and  in  hit  writ- 
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Korner,  H.  Rattermann,  Oswald  Seidensticker,  and  many 
others  noteworthy  in  the  historical  or  jonrnaliatic  field. 
The  works  oi  Francis  Lieberon  topics  of  international  law 
and  social  ethics,  the  speeches  and  historical  works  of  Carl 
Schurz  and  Carl  Foil  en,  and  the  biographical  histories  of 
Friedrich  Kapp  (Steuben,  Kalb^  Heaaiaii  soldiers,  etc.) 
lum  been  of  influenoe  far  beyond  Gemwii  readers^  in 
America  and  Europe.  The  German  profeaaor  is  a  produet- 
ive  scholar^  and  the  works  tiiat  he  produces  or  the  jour- 
nals that  he  brings  into  being  constitnte  a  scientific  and 
a  literary  iiillueiice.  Numerous  examples  have  been  given 
in  other  chapters,  that  of  VouIIolst  ("Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  Hilc^rd  Soils"),  Fernow 
("Forestry  Quarterly"),  Francke  ("History  of  German 
Literature MUnsterberg  (''Die  Amerikaner and 
many  others.  The  great  German  political  economist 
Friedrich  list,  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States 
(1825-1830)  published  his  Outlbes  of  a  New  System 
of  Political  Economy  "  (1827)}  a  work  of  very  great  in- 
fluence in  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  Francis  Lieber  was  the  first  compiler  in  this 
country  of  an  encyclopiedia  in  the  En<i;lisli  Ian  nonage,  when 
he  became  the  editor  of  the  "  Encycioptedia  Americana" 
(1829-1833),  in  thirteen  volumes.  This  work  has  been  the 
bans  of  numerous  subsequent  editions;  its  articles  on  law 
were  authoritative.  A  German  encydopeBdia  was  under- 
taken by  Alenander  J«  Schem,  wildi  numerous  excellent 
collaborators.  Its  title  was  Deutsch^Amerikanischea 
Oonversations-Lexikon  '*  (1869-1874),  in  eleven  volumes 
(Verlag  von  E.  iSLeiger,  xSew  York).  The  demand  for  and 

lags  and  at  %  pnetioal  teMher  repNMiited  the  metliod*  of  pMtMloaL  Tlie 
wwkB  of  tiu  other  men  hne  been  nMitioiied  at  oUwr  plaoM*  8m  Xuin  at 
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success  of  the  imdertaking  east  much  credit  upon  the  Oer- 
mans  in  the  United  States  at  the  time.  Dr.  A.  J.  Schem 

later  became  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  compiling  of 
Johnson's  Encyclopaedia."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
"  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia,"  popular  in  Encflish  and  Amer- 
ican editions,  was  based  upon  the  Brockhaus  Konversa- 
tionslexikon/'  though  by  no  means  its  equal.  A  feature  of 
both  the  great  German  encydopsdias,  die  Brockhaus  " 
and  the  **  Meyer/*  is  tiieir  being  brought  up  to  date  every 
ten  years  in  new  editions,  a  feature  it  were  well  to  imitate. 

Intellectual  Germans  have  always  displayed  a  taste  for 
writing  verse,  aud  we  therefore  find  that  most  of  the  great 
pioneers,  and  nearly  all  of  the  political  refugees,  put  their 
experiences  in  the  New  World  into  verse.  Collectious  of 
such  poems  have  been  made.^  Most  of  the  prominent 
singers  were  also  journalists  at  onetime  or  another, 
as  Kaspar  Butz  ('^  Niagara  Earl  Heinrich  Schnanffer 
Tumermarsch,''  ^'DentBcher  Sang"),  Eduard  Dorsch 
("  Calif  ornien,"  1849),  Julius  Dresel  A  us  wanderers 
SchicliSiil  "j,  Julius  Gugler  (^^  Vaterlandslos  H.  A. 
Rattermann,  who  wrote  under  the  suggestive  pseudonym 
^*  Reimmund  "  Nordamerikanische  Vogel  in  Liedem>" 
Aphorismen  und  Agrionien  Conrad  Kreas  wrote  pex^ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  innumerable  songs  that  have 
been  dedicated  by  German  refugees  to  their  abandoned 
bthodand.  The  first  and  last  stanzas  are  as  follows : — 

"Kein  Bnnm  gehbrte  mir  von  deinen  W&ldern, 
Mein  war  kein  Halm  auf  deinen  Rogg^nfeldern, 
Uud  scliutzlos  hast  du  mich  hiiuuia  getrieben, 
Weil  ieh  in  mMoer  Jugend  nicbt  vtntend 
Dioh  weniger  and  niehr  midl  Mlbet  za  liebeo, 
Und  dwmoeh  Jieb  iob  diob,  idmii  VatesUuid  1 " 

*  Cf.  Dr.  G.  A.  Zimmermaun,  DeuXsch  in  Amerika,  Beitr&gemr  Ge»ch\chU 
Ar  Deylidk-iitMrtfeaniMft^nXto^^  TUiittlitaott  cook 
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'*0  wUrden  jene,  die  zu  Hause  bliebeOi 
Wie  deine  Fortgewauderten  dicb  liebeOf 
Btld  wtSrdMt  dn  sa  •umbi  Baiohe  wnAsn, 
Und  dAine  Kinder  gbfen  Bud  la  Hand 
Und-machten  dicb  zum  groszten  Land  aul  EidMy 
Wii  da  das  beito  biat,  O  Vatocland  1 " 

Dr.  Gustav  Briihl,  under  the  pen-name  "  Kara  Giorg," 
wrote  a  large  number  of  historical  ballads  ("  Poesien  des 
Urwalds  Eduard  Ltyh  '  translated  "  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  the  Scotch  ballad,  "Annie  Morrison,"  and 
Joaquin  Miller's  "  Arizonian,"  in  an  almost  perfect  mannerj 
reproducing  the  spirit  of  the  original  in  every  caae. 
Theodor  Kirchoff^  the  poet  of  the  Qolden  Gate,  wrote 
aome  beaatiful  verBe^  Das  atille  Meer/'  Calif oniiay" 
and  other  poems  dedicated  to  his  Western  home.  F.  0. 
CSastolhon  dedicated  a  poem  to  the  occasion  of  the  ^zwei- 
hundertjahrige  Jubelfeier  der  deutschen  Einwandeiung" 
(October  6,  1883),  calling  attention  to  the  trials  and 
glories  of  the  German  immigrants.  Konrad  Nies  (born 
in  18G2),  actor  and  reciter,  is  the  most  gifted  of  the  Ger- 
man-American singers  of  his  gcnerationi  and  controls  a 
wide  range  of  lyrical  notes.  Of  the  younger  poets^  George 
Sylvester  Viereck  (bom  in  Munich^  in  1884),  who  came  to 
America  in  1897  with  his  fatheri  Louis  Viereck,  bears  the 
crown  both  of  achievement  and  promise.  His  volumes  of 
poems  ("Gedichte/*  New  York,  1904,  and  "Niniveh  und 
andere  Gedichte,"  1906)  and  his  dramatic  works  ("A  Game 
at  Love  and  other  plays,"  "  The  Vampire,"  1908),  though 

plete  collection.  A  monthly  journal  was  started  bjr  Konrad  NLes,  called 
PeutBdk  AmmtoMkdU  Diehtung,  whudmn  for  two  jeara.  (N«w  Tork,  ISSS- 
1890.)  During  the  later  period  the  original  editor  was  aSMBted  by  H.  Roieo- 
thai.  Cf.  also  Dr.  G.  A.  KeefiF,  Vom  Lande  des  Stemenbannen*  (HfidffUMHy, 
1906.)  An  .antholof^y  of  poems  by  German-Americans. 

*  CI.  I>ie  6onniag$»ch*de  des  Herm  Eduard  Leyhf  Ton  A.  B.  Faust, 
Oloeke,  mn,  1900.  (CUmgo.) 
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exhibiting  the  eccentricities  of  Sturm  mid  Drang/' 
bear  the  marks  of  the  genuine  poefs  frenzy^  power  and 
passion,  and  rare  charm  of  form. 

It  is  Qot  possible  within  this  ehapter  to  do  justice  to  the 
Dfuneroos  single  poems  of  merit,  nor  to  the  scattered  short 
stories  produced  by  Germans  in  Anerioa.  Among  fietbn- 
writeis  the  name  of  greatest  promise  perhaps  was  that  of 
Ronhold  Solger,  who  met  an  nntimdj  death  hj  being 
thrown  from  his  horse.  His  novel  "  Antou  in  America," 
was  far  above  the  ordinary.  He  also  wrote  the  prize  poem 
in  honor  of  the  hundredth  annivers^iry  of  Schiller's  birth- 
day, in  1859.  L.  A.  WoUenweber  \yrote  fiction  under  the 
pseudonym  *^  Der  Alte  vom  Berge."  G.  Stiiremburg  was 
the  author  of  Klein  Deutschland:  Bilder  ans  dem 
New  Yorker  AUtagsleben/''  and  Johann  Bittig  wrote 
sketches  called  Fedeneiehnungen  ana  dem  amerikan- 
isehen  Stadtieben/"  Within  the  last  decade  appeared 
a  socialistic  novel  by  Max  Arlberg^  entitled  "Joseph 

Frelfeld.'* 

Dialec  t  literature  has  also  been  popular  in  America, 
particularly  that  which  is  a  mixture  of  a  German  dialect 
with  the  English  language.  We  iiud  Plattdeutsch  in  the 
works  of  F.  W.  Lafrentz  and  BomemanD,  in  imitation  of 
Klaos  Groth  and  Frits  Beater;  the  most  successful  in  the 
latter^  however,  is  Carl  MOnter  in  his  ^  Nn  silnd  wi  in 
Amerika.*'  Emil  IHetaeh  imitates  the  dialect  of  the  Palat- 
inate, Heerbrandt  and  BUrUe  that  of  Swalna.  Earl  Adler 
presented  a  mixture  of  dialect  and  broken  English  in  his 

Mundartlich  Heiteres  "  (Steiger).  The  Hessian  dialect  in 
the  transformation  which  it  received  in  this  country  is 
r^resented  in  a  most  amusing  manner  by  Geoig  Asmus 

1  S.  8t«ig«r  A  Co.,  New  Tock,  dritl*  Anflica^  18801 
'  B.8MiwfrCa«N«wTork^drilteAiilhg^l88e. 
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in  his  "  Ameritanigehas  Skizwbdidielehe^  Eine  i^ktel  in 
Venea":— 

•*Von  cinem  in  Amerika 
I)or,  wafi  er  aas  und  trank  und  sah, 
Und  was  ihn  aoost  uoch  da  geoirt, 
Smui  OluD  nach  Heaaa  rapportirt"  ■ 

A  caricature^  not  of  the  Pennsjlyania-Getmans;  as  is 
sometbnes  ineoneetiy  stated^  but  of  the  GermanB  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteen^  eentoij^  is  furnished  by 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland  in  his  famous  collection  called 
**Hai]s  Breitmann's  Ballads/*  Perhaps  the  best  known  ia 
the  collection  is  the  first,  "Hans  Breitmann's  Party,** 
wntteuy  as  all  the  others  are^  in  imitatiou  o£  the  broken 
English  of  a  German  immigrant.  The  humor  is  in  most 
cases  somewhat  stiainedy  and  Lehind  is  perhaps  to  blame 
also  for  the  oonyentional  caricature  that  the  German  finds 
difficulty  in  liWng  down.  According  to  this  old  tradition 
the  German  is  inseparable  from  lager  beer,  Limburger 
cheese,  sauerkraut,  and  a  string  of  sausages.  These  attrib- 
utes, with  a  red  nose,  a  tipsy  gait,  and  a  fund  of  good 
nature^  allowing  others  to  make  of  him  the  butt  of  their 
jokesy  convey  to  the  American  who  has  not  traveled  the 
impression  of  the  German.  Hans  Breitmann  is  represented 
as  shrewd  enough  in  spite  of  ids  good  nature  to  get  along 
in  the  world,  and  is  even  up  to  tricks,  for  he  is  a  mercen- 
ary soldier  willing  to  fight  on  either  side  of  the  Civil  War 
for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  a  type  certainly  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule,  in  which  Leland  has  again  done  the 
German  a  startling  injustice.  In  the  preface '  of  his  book 

*  WiUmer  and  Rogers  News  Co^  (Amerieaii  Kewt  Co.)  1874^ 

*  Ameripr\  abounds  with  Germans,  who  havinj^  received  in  their  vonth 
a  classicnl  education,  have  passed  throug;h  varietl  adventures  and  often 
present  tlie  most  startliug  paradoj^c  s  of  thought  and  personal  appearauce.  I 
htm  Men  ft  »MI  IwriBg  ft  keg,  a  porter,  who  «»nU  cpttftk  Ijdin  flntntlj  ;  I 
hftfft  bftMi  in  ft  beMbop kept  bjftinia  who wat  diitiiigiiiihed in  the Ewahp 
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Leland  speaka  very  diSerentijf  o£  the  Genoaa  whom  he 
has  so  broadly  carioatmed. 

Charles  Leland  has,  on  the  other  hand,  done  not  a  little 
toward  introducing  German  litemtnre  to  American  readers 
by  means  of  his  translations  of  lyrical  poetry,  partienlarly 
that  of  Heine  aud  SclieHel.  His  service  can  therefore  be 
compared,  though  iu  a  less  degree,  with  Longfellow's,  who, 
as  professor  at  Harvard  and  as  translator  and  teacher  of 
foreign  languages,  contributed  so  much  toward  elevating 
the  literary  taste  of  his  native  country.  Two  men  of  German 
blood|  Bayard  Taylor  and  Charles  Nordhoff,  should  like- 
wise be  named  prominently  in  the  claai  of  those  who  stimu- 
lated interest  in  literature  and  trayel,  and  widened  the 
common  intellectual  horizon.  Bayard  Taylor's  mother  was 
o£  German  descent  and  his  wife  was  a  German,  the  daughter 
of  Professor  Hansen,  the  astronomer.  Bayard  Taylor's 
travels  all  over  the  world  were  described  in  his  literary 
works  and  on  his  lecture  tours  throughout  the  United  States^ 
in  which  he  opened  new  vistas  to  men's  minds.  He  was  a 
most  industrious  writer  of  useful  books,  inspiring  lectures^ 
and  well-timed  newspaper  articles.  Much  of  his  work  is 
of  considerable  literary  merit,  as  his  novel  "Hannah 
Thurston  "  and  many  ul  his  poems.  His  studies  in  German 
literature  and  his  epoch-making  translation  of  Goethe's 

Faust,"  in  the  original  meters  (1S71),  gave  evidence  of 
high  literary  qualities.  The  influence  of  such  books  reaches 
down  to  our  own  time.  But  greater  thanall  was  the  charm 

fiift  Clirliament.  I  hvn  found  a  giwliii^  of  the  Uosvorify  of  Munich  in  a 

nepro  minstrel  troiipi*  ;  anrl  while  mentioning  these  as  a  proof  that  Breit- 
manii,  as  I  have  depicted  him,  is  not  a  contradictory  character,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  a  word  of  praise  as  to  the  euergy  and  patience  with  which  tho 
6«nMa  under  a  eloud  in  AbmiImi  betM  hit  gemiet,  and  worioi  Qhaarfnlly 
and  a«Qonp]ai]iiag]j,iiiiCil  bj  abetr  pentftnnee  In  in  nMMt  oum  nooqiMn 
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of  TayloT^s  penoDalitjry  the  intpimtion  of  his  example  and 

presence.  He  was  loved  by  his  generation  as  were  few  other 
men,  and  his  early  death  at  his  post  ^^■heu  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Germany  was  felt  as  a  distmct  loss  to  America 
and  to  American  literature.* 

Charles  Nordholt,  bom  in  Westphalia^  Prussia,  in  1830, 
was  likewise  a  great  traveler  and  lecturer.  His  books  most 
zemembered  are,  perhaps,  California  lor  Health,  Pleasure, 
and  Besidenee"  (1872);  Northern  California,  Oregon, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  (1874).  He  wrote  on  varions 
subjects,  political,  historical,  and  philosophical.  Another 
work  of  his,  still  authoritative,  is  "  Gommujiistic  Socitities 
of  the  United  States"  (1875). 

Two  of  our  American  jtoets  are  of  German  dei>ceiit, 
Miller  and  Timrod.  Joaquin  Miller  had  a  German  mother, 
and  probably  his  father  was  also  of  German  blood.  He  was 
bom  in  Indiana  in  1841,  his  baptismal  name  being  Cincio- 
natos  Heine  (or  Hiner)  Miller.  He  adopted  the  psendonym 
after  his  defense  of  Joaqoin  Mnrietta,  a  Meziean  brigand. 
Joaqnin  Miller  was  a  gold-miner,  jonmalist,  lawyer,  conn- 
try  judo^L\  land  speculator,  and  adventurer,  with  many  ups 
and  duwus  of  fortune.  His  Songs  of  the  Sierras  "  (1871) 
estabhshed  liis  name  as  the  sins^er  par  excellence  of  the 
Far  West.  They  were  first  published  in  England  and  there 
created  enthusiam  comparable  to  that  in  the  days  of  Byron. 
His  poems  breathe  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  worship  of 

1  The  efliMt  of  tvjkte^  ioBpiriiig  pemnlity  ii  wflteted  tliroQgfhoot  lU 

work  of  his  wifo,  Marie  Haiiseii^Ti^]4»v'ilta  ztoei  WelUeilm^  one  of  the  mMt 
charming  books  ever  written  by  a  woman.  It  is  the  work  of  a  deroted  wife, 
one  of  kecQ  intellect  and  discrimination.  The  picture  afforded  of  distinpniilshed 
eontemporaries  and  of  American  life  a  generation  ago  is  exceedingly  yahiable. 
(FkibUilMd  1^  the  Deattdie  Verlags-Antldt.  StattgBrt  imd  Leip^i^^  1905.) 
▲  tnwdation  into  English  hu  ■ppwwd,  bj  lift.  Untie  Hiittei»*Tnjlor  and 
bir  daughter,  Lilian  Bayard  Tajlor  Riliani,  entitled  :  On  T\oo  ContkmU: 
Memarkt  pfEaifa  Ceniurg,  (Doabladn/*  Fl^g•  A  Co.  1906.) 
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wild  nature,  the  dasL  of  strong  pe^rsonality,  and  the  hold 
heroism  that  often  oversteps  the  bounds  of  law.  Melan- 
choly and  pessimism  are  also  heard  in  the  songs  of  the 
Siena  minstreL^ 

A  singer  of  a  very  different  type  was  Henry  Timiod. 
Like  Sidney  lanfar,  Tiinvod  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Southern  people^  and  asbgle  irard  o£  harah  eritidsm 
would  to  Hiem  seem  like  a  taetlese  intrasion.  Both  poets 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  very  existence  in  consequence  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  when  their  struggles  were  about  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  thej  died  of  consumption,  as  if 
flowers  too  rare  to  survive  in  this  rude  existence.  The  name 
of  Timrod  has  been  closely  identified  -^-ith  the  history  of 
South  Carolina  for  more  than  a  oentniy.  Tli«  founder  of  the 
family,  Hemy  Timrod,  was  bom  in  Gennany  and  became 
a  prominent  oitiaen  of  Charleston.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
German  Friendly  Society,  which  still  exists  and  is  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter  old.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Fusileers  of  Charleston,  who  as  volunteers  in  1775 
formed  in  defense  of  the  country  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  In  the  next  genecationy  during  the 
Seminole  War,  the  Qennan  Fusileen  were  commanded  by 
Captain  William  Henry  Tinuod,  the  father  of  the  poet.  In 
this  Indian  War,  Captain  Timrod  contracted  a  mortal  dis- 
ease, and  dying,  left  his  family  in  straitened  circumstances. 
'  The  son,  our  poet,  had  the  literary  p:itt  from  his  father; 
and  from  his  mother,  whose  ancestors  originally  came  from 
Switzerland,  he  inherited  a  passionate  love  of  nature.  His 
school-mate  and  lifelong  friend,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  later  his 
biographer,  helped  him  overcome  nuuay  of  the  obstacles  of 

*  Cf.  Joaqain  Miller's  Arixonian,  which  was  admirablj  transUted  into 
G«rnian  by  E.  F.  hBjh,  who  pNMmd  Um  Spirit  Mid  flltd  AVftj  «niditi«  is 

the  ori^oal. 
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Hb  aiid  stMogthfiiMd  tlie  poeli's  Authin  liupoalM 
The  Ugh  office  of  tbo  poel  18  ezpreMed  by  Timzo^ 
fotUowiog  words :  — 

** All  lovel/  ihingiy  and  gentle — the  sweet  Ivigh 
Of  «ba4nB»  QiilM'i  kiai^  nd  Fmwlship'i  cinap. 
Hie  boj  tibikt  q»ertetii  with  tiie  old  inu*e  ■tafl^ 

The  baby,  and  the  toeiit  its  fingers  gra^— 

AU  that  cxnlts  the  grounds  of  hnppinf><t9, 

All  griefa  that  hallow,  and  all  jujg  that  bless, 

To  me  are  saored  ;  at  my  bolj  shrine 

Love  bteathta  iti  lataat  divaan,  ita  earii«rt  Untt ; 

I  tam  life**  tMtnlew  waters  into  wine. 

And  flash  them  through  nnd  thrnn<^b  with  purple  tinfak 

Wherever  Earth  is  fair,  and  Heaven  looks  down, 

I  rear  mj  altars,  and  I  wear  mj  crown.** 

One  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  is  that  called  "  Katie," 
addxessed  to  Kate  Goodwio^  the  ^  fair  Saxon  **  whom  he 
manied.  A  keen  and  loving  Insight  into  the  human  soul 
and  tender  sympathy  for  nature  are  evident  throughout 

Timrod's  poems.  The  touch  of  refinement  in  form  and  ex- 
pression is  characteristic  o£  the  poet.  A  total  change  from 
bis  wonted  gentleness  appears  in  his  war  lyrics ;  e.  g., 
Carolina/'  which  has  copied  the  martial  tread  of  Maij*> 
land^MyMaiylaod":  — 

"  Tlie  despot  treads  thy  sacred  sands. 

Thy  pines  give  sheltL-r  to  his  bands, 
Thy  sons  stand  by  w  ith  idle  handsb 
Carolina  I " 

Another  poem,   A  Ciy  to  Armsy"  b^pns:"— 

**Ho  f  woodnnen  of  the  tnoimtBlii  lida  t 
Ho  I  dmUers  in  the  Tales  I 

Leave  bam  and  byre  ;  leave  kin  and  00C| 
Laj  by  the  bloodless  spade  etc 

fiBs  pen  flames  with  martial  frenzy  and  roused  his  state  to 
the  utmost  endeavor.  The  poet  seems  changed  into  a  de- 
mon of  war.  But,  after  all,  this  k  not  his  characteristic 
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note,  and  the  tender  human  spirit  prevails  with  the  com* 
ing  of  peace.  The  poet  died  in  1867.  His  poemfly  with  a 
memoir  by  Hajne,  were  first  edited  in  1873 ;  sahseqnoiil^ 
they  became  more  widely  known/ 

John  Godfrey  Saze,  the  facile  writer  of  vera  de  sodetiy 
the  American  Praed,  was  the  (grandson  of  a  Missisquoi 
German.^  Saxe  was  born  at  Iligligate,  Vermont,  in  1816, 
graduated  at  Middlehnry  Colle^^e,  and  became  a  promin- 
ent journalist  and  lecturer,  in  1859-1860  he  was  the 
unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  ye^ 
mont.  Saxe*s  graceful  poetic  flights,  his  dashes  of  humor 
and  satire,  that  so  frequently  animated  the  pages  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine/'  were  highly  appreciated  in 
his  own  generation.  Some  of  his  best  poems  are  often 
chosen  for  recital  in  our  own  time,  as  "  The  Rhyme  of  the 
Rail,"  "Tho  Proud  Miss  McBride,"  "Ye  Pedagogue," 
and  "  Would  n*t  You  Like  to  Know?" 

A  number  of  the  living  men  of  letters  are  of  Ger- 
man descent,  prominent  among  whom  is  Owen  Wister, 
author  of  "  The  Vir^nian."  He  is  of  the  family  of  Caspar 
Wistar,  born  near  Heidelberg,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1719.  The  latter  was  the  grandfather  of  the  noted  phy- 

*  A  memorial  edition  was  published  in  1899  from  Thtt  iUvenide  riOM. 
Cambridge,  entitled  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod. 

*  Jobann  Sacbse,  tbe  gzandfitUwr  of  the  poet,  was  born  at  Langenaalza, 
Gtrmaaj,  in  178SI.  hontSng  fifst  among  Ilia  Gannaii  and  Dnloh  aaMknt 

along  the  Hudson,  near  Rhiuebeck,  he  joined  a  small  gnmp  of  Ltqralitti^ 

who  at  tho  outbreak  of  the  Rcvohitinn  migrated  to  the  extreme  northwest 
of  Vermont,  settling  in  1787  at  iiighgate.  For  an  account  of  this  group  of 
settlers,  see  J.  P.  Noyes,  The  Missisquoi  Germans  or  Dulchf  Second  Report 
c/tke  Miuit^  County  HittoML  Society  (1907),  pp.  31-87.  Tha  noat  aom- 
plate  biographical  sketch  of  the  poet  Saxe  is  that  of  Russell  W.  Taft,  /ofta 
Godfrey  Saxe,  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  VertnonCs  Lawyer,  JoumaUst^  Lecturer, 
and  Rhymester.  (Burlington,  Vermont,  11>00,  one  hundred  copies  privately 
printed.)  This  material  was  furnished  the  writer  through  tbe  kindoeia  ol 
John  W.  Baza,  of  Botteo,  a  lineal  dasaendant  of  the  poet. 
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siciao,  Dr.  Ca^xar  Wistar,  and  the  great-greatrgraiidf ather 
of  General  Isaac  Wista,r.  John  Wistar  followed  Lis  bro- 
ther to  America  in  1727;  he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  author, 
Owen  Wiflter.  The  name  was  orknDally  Viister,  and  the 
American  spdliogs  ha,.  be«  a^d  Wistar.' 

The  influenoe  of  Qerman  litrntuxe  in  America  is  a  sab- 
ject  which  is  now  being  stndied  with  great  intensity  at 
sevetal  of  our  aniversities.  Before  a  final  word  can  be 
said  on  the  subject,  the  work  of  investigation  must  be 
continued  by  the  thorough-going  method  of  special  mono- 
graphs. Several  excellent  bibliographical  works'  have  ap- 
peared, covering  the  early  period  and  the  magazine  litera- 
ture down  to  the  year  1880.  They  show  accurately  what 
isanslatioDs  of  Grerman  works  were  published  in  the  United 
States  within  the  early  period,  and  what  poems  and  liter- 
aiy  works  were  disenised  or  printed  in  the  American  maga- 
zines prior  to  1880.  In  the  eighteenth  oentniy  German 
fiteratore  was  practically  nnknown,  and  in  consequence 
thought  to  have  no  existence.  The  idyllic  poet  Gessner, 
much  admired  in  England,'  was  the  only  German  poet 
for  whom  some  degree  of  p()|)iil;u-ity  could  be  claimed. 
A  translation  oi    The  Death  of  Abel "  appeared  in  Phil- 

*  Information  reoeiTed  hy  letter  from  Mr.  Owen  Wister.  Though  the 
norelut^  funily  were  deeoended  from  Gmibu  anoettry,  kter  manuigesin 
the  family  wti«  mostly  with  olliar  watianal  abniieiita. 

'  F.  H.  Wilkens,  Early  Influence  of  German  Literafnre  in  Amm'rn,  7"''T?- 
J8?5,  Ameruxma  Gemuinira,  vol.  iii,  no.  2,  p.  155.  E.  Ziegler  Davis,  Jrans- 
Latiom  of  German  Poetry  m  American  MagazineSy  1 7^-1810.  (Amerieana  Ger- 
snuSea  Fnm,  lOOBL  Do«tor*t  IlieiaB,  Univanity  of  FBin^lwa.)  8.  H. 
Goodnight,  German  Literature  in  American  Magazines  prior  to  1S46,  Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  no.  188,  December,  1907.  (Doctor's  thesi», 
University  of  Wisconsin.)  M.  11.  Haertel,  German  Literatnr?  in  American 
Magazinest  1846-1880,  BuUetin  of  the  University  of  Wiscontinf  no.  263.  (Madi- 
mm,  WtMomin,  1906.  DMtoi'a  diesit,  UniTersity  of  Wfioiwiwii.) 

OemmFAmtriam  Amdt,  Tola,  iii  iod  Ir. 
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adelpliia  as  early  as  1762,  and  many  others  succeeded.  Tlie 
appearance  also  of  translatioiis  of  Goethe's  "Werther/* 
J.  G.  ZlTninermann's  (physician  to  His  Britannic  Majesty 
at  Hanover)  "  Solitude/'  "  Strictures  on  National  Pride,** 
and  Lavater'a  "  AphoiiBms  on  Man  "  shows  the  taste  of 
the  time  for  moialmng  and  sentimental  reading.  Eogiisli 
and  French  literatnie  continiied  to  hold  sway  in  tiie  fint 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  eentniy,  bnt  the  study  of  Ger- 
man literature  was  destined  to  make  a  good  start.  Begin- 
nings were  made  when  translations  by  W.  Dunlap  and 
C.  Smith,  in  New  York  City,  appeared  from  the  works  of 
Kotzebue  and  Schiller  ("  The  Robbers").  Quite  remark- 
able was  the  {lopalanty  of  Kotzebue's  plays.  The  English 
translation  of  Madame  de  Stael's  "  De  F Allemagne  "  in 
1814  had  a  wonderful  e£Eect,  but  an  article  in  1816*  still 
declares  all  German  writers,  irith  the  single  exception  of 
Gessner,  as  totally  devoid  of  taste.  Yet  immediately  there- 
after^  practically  with  Edward  Everett's  brilliant  review  of 
Goethe's  '^Dichtong  and  WahrheiV  in  1817»*  began 
the  influence  of  the  Gottingen  Americans.  Their  appre- 
ciation of  German  learning,  literature,  and  philosophy 
gradually  kindled  enthusiasm  among  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  America;  bitter  controversies  arose,  but  they 
only  served  to  make  Germany  s  kingship  of  the  mind 
better  known. 

The  English  writers  who  became  dominant  in  New 
England,  Coleridge  and  Garlyle^  were  themselves  steeped 
in  German  philosophy,  Carlyle  being  an  historian  of  eon* 
temporary  German  Uteratore.  When  therefore  American 
literature  was  advancing  toward  its  first  period  of  fruition, 

called  Portico.  (Baltimore.)  Sm  6oodnig!it,  no.  284. 
*  NoraAmerieQnS«mm,TiiL  iT,^SkJ,  (46  pp.) 
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Ae  mort  in^torbnit  foreign  mflnMioe  vas  Gennao  ihouglity 

and  it  happened  at  a  time  '^when  Gennan  philosophy 
was  most  metaphysical  and  Grerman  literature  most  ro- 
mantic."" George  Ticknor  was  the  forerunner  of  Longfel- 
low,' Hedp^-e'  was  the  pioneer  in  German  metaphysics  and 
poetry,  and  Everett,  Bancroft,  and  Margaret  fuller  each 
contributed  to  the  waTO  of  German  mfluence.  Emerson 
IB  the  American  lepresentatiTe  of  German  idealistic  phil- 
osophy, and  the  popularity  of  tiie  American  philosopher 
in  Germany  to  thk  day  illnatiates  the  kinship/  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  noveb  introduce  the  weirdnees  and  the 
fervor  of  German  romanticism.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  more 
clearly  than  Hawthorne,  seems  to  reveal  the  influence  of 
a  particular  author,  viz.,  tlie  versatile  E.  T.  A.  Hoff- 
mann,^ who  combines  so  eifectively  crass  realism  with  the 
aupematoiaL  The  popularity  of  Schiller'  began  at  an 

*  Cf.  Professor  Barrett  ^Wendell,  A  Literary  History  of  Anxrica,  p.  295. 
(1900.) 

«  The  Getnuui  ihSbwww  in  LongfcHow  and  Marguwt  Fdkr  baa  bMo 
treated  bj  ftofoMor  Marion  D.  Learned  in  lecturea  onpiiblilhedi 

*  The  great  import  of  the  contributiona  of  F.  H*  fledga  to  tlM  flMfantlll 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  examined. 

*  Cf .  Hermann  Grimm,  Euays. 

*  Cf.  Gaatvr  Graeaer,  NoUt  en  Utt  Injbmce  of  B,  T,  A,  Hoffimam  vpm 
Edgar  AUan  Poe*  Publicatiom  of  the  Modem  Language  Aetoeiation  of 
America,  vol.  xix,  no.  1.  (New  Series,  yoI.  zii,  no.  1,  1901.)  Also,  Palmer 
Cobb,  TTie  Influence  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmmn  upon  the  Tale»  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  Studies  in  Philoiogy,  vol.  iii,  Chapel  UUL  (The  Univerutj  Press.  1908.) 
Tho  arideiiM  biooght  forward  in  these  infwtigatioiis  is  oonelnnTa  tliat  Fba 
bowowed  motah,  perbapa  alio  maaaariaaM  hma.  mom  of  Hofinaan'e  talaa. 
Poe  probably  could  read  German,  bat  he  aoald  jnst  as  wall  hava  defivad 
the  influence  throiif:^h  Knr^lish  or  French  translatmns.  As  a  magftzina  adttOIF 
and  writer  he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Gerraan  movement. 

*  Cf.  German-Ammcan  Armale,  toIs.  iii  and  iv.  The  poet  Wieland  was 
alao  popalar,  aad  bad  an  adaBirar  in  John  Qmoaj  Adaiaa  (datii  Fieaidanfc 
at  tlia  Unitad  Stetea),  who  mada  a  complete  translation  of  Wieland's  Oberon, 
Adams's  Germ !\n  translatutn  was  'lubmitted  to  Wlclanri,  who  "  g^vp  the  pnlra 

of  poetry  to  Sotbebjr  £wbo  had  just  published  an  English  translation j,  and. 
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early  period  of  the  nineteenili  eentury,  and  had  mueb  to 

do  with  bnnging  Gennan  Uterature  into  favor ;  the  stady 
of  Goethe  ^v;is  long  contested,  but  since  then  hiis  kept 
pace  with  its  i;reat  development  in  Germany.  The  genius 
of  Goethe  impressed  and  inspired  the  most  original  of 
modem  American  poets,  Walt  Whitman,  who  beyond  all 
doubt  was  deeply  interested  in  Gennan  literatoie.' 

C*  Cartoonists 

Artistic  illustration  in  books  and  magazines,  developed 
at  the  present  dciy  to  ;i  high  degree  of  perfection,  is  only 
half  a  century  old  in  this  country.  It  was  preceded  by 
comic  illustration,  which  was  already  established  in  the 
nzties.  The  War  of  Secession  brought  to  light  the  classic 
cartoonist  and  politieal  eaiicatiinsty  the  real  founder  of 
the  art  in  the  United  States^  Thomas  Nast.*  He  was  bom 
in  1840,  at  Landau,  in  the  Bai^arian  Palatinate,  whieh 
has  furnished  such  a  birrro  proportion  of  desirable  immi- 
grants. His  father  was  a  musician,  took  service  on  an 
American  man-of-war,  and,  in  1846,  had  his  family 
follow  him  to  America.  In  New  York  the  &ther  eked 
out  a  scant  existence  as  a  skilled  musician  and  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  The  boy  visited  evening  classes 
of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  also  saw  a  good  deal  of 
life  in  the  metropolitan  city.  One  day  he  boldly  approached 
Frank  Leslie  in  his  office,  with  a  request  to  employ  Iilni 
to  draw  pictures.  LesHe,  incredulous  of  the  boy's  ability, 

of  fidelity  to  me."  See  LeUen  of  J.  Q,  Admu  to  Charles  Fo^qaoted  by 
WQkent,  fu^Tra,  p.  44. 
*  Cf.  Eichard  Biethmaeller,  Walt  Whitman  and  Ot  Ommu,  OeniK»- 

American  AnnaUt  New  Serie8,  vol.  iv,  nos.  1-3. 

'  Cf.  S,  Hartmann,  7'Atf  History  of  American  Art,  vol.  ii,  pp.  95-97.  The 
staDciard  biography  of  Nast  is  that  bj  Albert  Bigeluw  Paine,  Thomas  AVzxf, 
Bii  Period  and  Hit  PiOum,  (The  MuffiniJlan  Company,  New  York,  1901.) 
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gave  him  an  assig'nment  the  next  Suuday  morning  to 
draw  the  ferry  at  Christoplier  Street,  crowded  fur  the 
Elysian  Fields  (beyond  Hoboken).  Much  to  Leslie's  sur- 
prise the  boy  came  back  with  an  excellent  drawing,  and 
a  gtesA  lump  rose  in  the  young  artist's  throat  when  the 
owner  of  the  paper  told  him  he  could  have  four  doUais  a 
week  to  draw  for  LeaMe's  Weekly."  After  a  three  yean' 
appienticeehip  a  eatiiical  picture  on  a  polioe  seandal  in 
New  York  City  mtroduiied  Nart  to  '^Harper^e  Weekly/' 
which  from  that  time  on  became  the  vehicle  of  his  art. 

**The  New  York  Illustrated  News,"  in  18G0,  sent  him 
to  England  to  witness  and  illustrate  the  prize-fight  be- 
tween Heenan  and  Sayers.  From  England  he  went  to 
Italy  and  took  part  in  the  Sicilian  War  of  Liberatioii 
under  Garibaldi.  He  sketched  the  most  important  scenes 
of  the  Italian  war  for  European  and  American  newspapers, 
and  after  that  returned  to  New  York  (1861).  Then  began 
Nasf  8  great  period.  With  enthuBiasm  he  defended  the 
cause  of  the  Union  in  his  political  cartoons.  They  became 
the  talk  of  the  day  and  exerted  an  enormous  influence 
far  beyond  the  eloquence  of  :iiiy  single  orator.  Very  early 
in  the  war  he  led  his  public  to  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  abolition,  and  with  his  ardent  and  fearless  pencil 
he  stiffened  the  Northern  mind.  "  Thomas  Nast  has  been 
our  best  recruiting  sergeant,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln  near 
the  dose  of  the  Civil  War;  ''his  emblematio  cartoons 
liaye  neyer  foiled  to  arouse  enthnsiasni  and  patriotism, 
and  have  always  seemed  to  come  just  when  these  articles 
were  getting  scarce."  The  genius  of  Thomas  Nast  was 
versatile,  for  he  was  able,  not  only  to  excite  the  martial 
spirit  ail  1  to  punish  with  the  force  of  ridicule,  but  he 
could  touch  also  the  teiulerest  emotions  of  the  human 
hearty  as  for  example  in  the  double  page  Christmas  pie- 
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ture  of  1862-1863,  exhibiting-  on  one  side  the  soldier  by 
a  wood  Ere  on  duty  as  a  sentry,  and  on  the  other  a 
woman,  his  wife^  kneeling  by  the  side  o£  a  cradle.  Simi- 
]arly  effective  weie  the  dmwingi  mooxniag  the  loae  of 
Lincobi. 

Hifi  carieatnxes  of  Andrew  JohnaoDy  Ampfaitfaeotmiii 

Juliiisonianum,"  and  "Swinging  Round  the  Circle," 
created  a  great  stir.  Soon  after,  his  pen  was  used  in  the 
interests  of  reform  in  New  York  City.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  relentless  foe  of  the  Tammany  King,  and  no 
one  man  was  more  instramental  than  he  in  its  overthrow. 
His  cartoon,  ^'The  Tammany  Tiger  Looser"  in  which  in 
an  arena  a  fierce  tiger  tears  to  pieces  a  prostrate  female 
form,  the  Republic,  was  the  first  nse  of  the  fsmons  tiger 
symbol  for  Tammany.  Similarly  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Republican  elephant  came  from  Thomas  Nast  in  his 
cartoon  The  Third  Term  Panic."  Nast  was  unapproach- 
able by  bribes.  He  received  a  salary  of  five  thousand 
dollars  in  1871  from  Harper  Brothers,  for  his  cartoons 
agamst  the  Bing.  He  might  have  had  a  hundred  timea 
as  much  for  discmitinuing  his  cmsade  against  Tammany. 
History  was  repeating  itself,  for  one  hundred  and  for^ 
years  before,  the  German  printer  Zeuger  had  staked  his 
fortunes  on  reform  and  liberty  of  the  press  in  the  same 
city.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1872  Nast  entered 
fiercely  into  the  contest  with  some  of  his  most  effective 
cartoons.  Louis  Napoleon  at  this  time  was  also  made 
tiie  object  of  tmfch-telling  ridicule;  as,  for  instance^ 
in  the  cartoon  '^Thrown  into  the  Shade,*'  where  the 
shadow  of  William  I  of  Germany,  standing  upright,  fslls 
against  a  plt  ture  of  Napoleon,  completely  covering  it. 
Nast  continued  his  career  as  a  political  force  until  near 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  last  service  was  that  of  a  consul^ 
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an  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hay.  In  the  words  of  J.  Heniy  Harper,  '^Nast  was  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  his  time.  I  have  new  known 
a  num.  with  a  surer  political  insight  He  seemed  to  see 
approaching  events  before  most  men  dreamed  of  them  as 
possible.  His  work  was  entirely  his  own  and  ^nerally  in 
his  own  way.  He  never  could  bear  interference  or  even 
suggestion.  I  never  knew  him  to  use  an  idea  that  was 
not  his  own.*'* 

Another  caricaturist,  subsequently  almost  as  influential 
as  Nast,  was  Joseph  Keppler,  the  founder  of  Puck*" 
He  was  bom  in  Vienna  in  1838,  early  showed  a  taste  fof 
drawing,  and  reoeiTed  good  training  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  his  native  city.  Through  some  canGatares 
criticizing  the  foibles  of  the  tnne  his  work  at  an  early  age 
gained  access  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  Vienna.  Quit© 
as  remarkable  as  his  precociousness  was  his  versatility. 
He  joined  a  theatrical  troupe  as  a  comedian  and  traveled 
with  them  in  the  Tyrol  and  Italy.  His  ability  to  restore 
old  paintings  gained  for  him  the  good  will  and  some  extra 
money  in  many  monasteries  on  the  way.  He  was  a  charmr 
ing  companion,  an  excellent  story-teller,  and  immediately 
popular  wherever  he  went.  Meanwhile  his  father  had 
settler!  in  the  United  States,  and  hearin<:f  <;luwinor  arcounts 
from  America,  young  Keppler  wished  to  become  as  prosper- 
ous as  others.  He  arnved  in  St.  Louis  in  1869,  where  his 
father  had  established  himself  in  the  drug  busineas.  The 
son's  first  venture  was  to  join  a  theatrical  troupe,  but 
finally  returning  to  his  early  art,  he  associated  himself 
with  a  friend  and  fellow  countryman,  and  founded  an  illus- 
trated humorous  newspaper.  On  the  death  of  his  partner, 
Joseph  Keppler  was  ubli<^ed  to  sell  the  paper,  and  he  ac- 

^  Cf .  FuM,  Tkomat  Na$t,  ^  578. 
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cepted  au  oU'er  from  Frank  Leslie,  whose  keeu  business 
instinct  detected  great  promise  in  the  young- artist.  Wliile 
on  the  staff  of  "Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper/' 
be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  '^Adolph"  (Schwarzmann), 
the  foieman  of  the  printing  estahUshment.  With  the 
latter  he  soon  formed  a  partnenhip^  Eeppler  &  Schwarz- 
mann,  which  in  1876  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
German  iDnstiated  newspaper  called  "  Puck/'  named  after 
Keppler's  first  venture  in  St.  Louis.  The  paper  prospered 
from  the  first ;  its  colored  pohtical  cartoons  soon  became 
popular,  and  in  1877  an  edition  of  "  Puck "  in  English 
was  launched/  In  one  of  the  earlj  numbers  appeared  a 
cartoon  by  Keppler^  in  which  Stewart's  Woman's  Hotel 
(admittmg  no  men)  was  ridieiiled.  The  nomber  was  so 
SQCcessful  that  the  printers  could  hardly  supply  the  de- 
mand for  it.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  copies  were 
sold,  and  the  future  of  the  English  edition  was  assured. 
Through  his  ])rilliant  conceptions  and  business  capacity 
Joseph  Keppler  made  the  name  of  his  paper  familiar  from 
ocean  to  ooean^  and  Pock  "  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
leading  humorous  paper  of  America.  Mr.  Keppler  died 
after  a  brief  illness  in  1894.  For  many  years  the  German, 
Leopold  Schenk,  ably  assisted  Keppler. 

There  have  been  other  famous  cartoonists  of  German 
birth  or  descent,  e.  g.,  Eugene  Zimmermaun,  Lorn  in  Basel, 
'  Switzerland,  caricaturist  of  "Judge."  He  was  connected 
with  "Puck'*  from  1892  to  1895,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  cartoonist  of  "  Judge/'  and  known  as  "  Zim."  He 
has  also  illustrated  books  and  articles  by  Bill  Nye  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.'  Theie  is  also  Heniy  Mayer 

*  Cf.  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography ^  vol.  ii,  p.  225. 

*  lie  is  also  the  author  of  Thit  and  That  dwA  Cmrkotun^ «  book  for  ita- 
denU  of  comio  art.  (18^2-1893.) 
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("Hy  Mayer"),  who  ims  horn  at  Worms  on  the  Rhine, 

in  18()8.  He  began  his  career  as  an  artist  in  Cincinnati 
in  1887,  has  lived  in  New  York  Bince  1893,  is  an  illus- 
trator for  "Fliegende  Blatter"  (Munich)  and  for  English 
and  French  papers,  for  "  Ldfe,"  "Judge,"  "Truth," 
« Harper V'  "Century,"  "Colliers,"  "Leslie's,"  etc. 
Among  his  books  are  "  A  Trip  to  Toyland,"  «  The  Real 
New  York/'  SVmtasiea  in  Ha-Ha,"  etc.  There  is  Carl 
Emil  Schnltze  (''Bunny  ")y  who  was  bom  in  Kentnchj 
in  1866,  of  German  deseent  and  edneation.  Heintrodneed 
the  "  Foxy  Grandpa  Series,"  which  was  begun  in  the  New 
York  "  Herald,"  January  7, 1900,  and  continued  in  the 
New  York  "American"  from  February  17,  V.m,  The 
series  has  been  continued  under  various  similar  titles  up  to 
1905.  Two  other  cartoonists  and  newspaper  illustrators 
are  Charles  Lederer  (born  in  Massachusetts,  in  1856),  since 
1875  cartoonist  and  illustrator  for  "Frank  LeslieV' 
Harper V  New  York  ''World,"  New  York  "Herald/* 
and  some  Ghieago  papers ;  and  W.  H.  Sehmedtgen  (bom 
in  Chicago),  pioneer  in  newspaper  illnstrating  in  Chicago, 
head  of  the  art  department,  Chicago  "Record,"  1866- 
1901,  field  artist  in  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  now 
on  the  stall  of  the  Chicago  "  Record-Herald." 

D,  JoumcUUm 

A  province  bordering  on  German-American  literatuie 
is  German-American  journalism*  It  can  be  classed  as  an 
indirect  influence  on  tiie  people  of  tiie  United  States^  be- 
cause of  its  important  effect  upon  the  German  population. 

The  great  function  of  Grerman  journalism  in  America, 

viewed  historical ly,  has  hvv.n  to  prepare  the  German  pop- 
ulation for  good  citizenship.  German  newspapers  have 
accelerated  the  process  of  assimilation  by  interesting  their 
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foieigii-boni  readeis  in  Amsricaa  politics^  history,  and 

present  conditions.  Secondly,  they  have  exerted  a  con- 
servative influence  on  their  patronage  by  upholding  the 
German  language,  and  increasing  their  pride  iu  German 
culture  and  civiiizatiou.  The  Grnnan  newspapers  are  and 
have  been  strongly  patriotic  in  all  matters  oonceniing 
national  or  local  politics ;  they  are  German  or  consenrsp 
five  only  on  qnestions  of  language  and  enltnre*  Herman 
Bidder,  manager  of  the  *^  New  Torher  Btaats-Zeitung/' 
in  an  interview  *  spoke  as  follows  concerning  the  German 
press  in  the  United  States:  "The  daily  papers  published 
in  the  German  language  are  not  German  papers,  but 
American  papers  printed  in  the  German  language.  They 
represent  American  interests  as  completely  as  the  papers 
printed  in  the  Knglish  language.  They  educate  the 
mans  which  come  to  this  country  to  heoome  good  and  loyal 
American  citmeos.  The  fact  that  the  *  Staate-Zeitnug  *  has 
been  shut  out  of  Germany  several  times  tells  its  own  story. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Germans  love  their  Father- 
land, but  they  love  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  their 
first  and  last  allegiance  is  to  the  country  in  which  they 
have  settled  and  raised  families,  and  where  forever  eveiy 
interest  they  and  their  children  have  is  centred." 

The  history  of  German-American  journalism  goes  hack 
to  the  period  before  the  Revolution,  to  the  foundation  in 
1739  by  Christoph  Sauer^  of  a  German  paper  entitled 
**  Der  Hochdeutsch-Pennsylvauische  Geschicht-Schreiber, 

*  Cf.  Herbert  Caaioii,  The  Gtmam  m  Ameriea,  M%m$e^t  Magctzine^ 
M$aM%  1906k  p.  701.  Bmbuui  Bidiw  wm  tofs  ia  New  Toflk  in  1861,  of 
German  parentag*. 

'  1  be  spelling  "  Sauer  "  has  been  used  in  this  book  to  indicate  the  pro- 
nanciation  in  two  syllables.  "  Sanr"  is  the  form  which  appears  on  the  titfe- 
page  of  the  German  Bible  and  elsewhere.  The  spelling  Sower"  aUo 
Men,  thoagh  not  as  freqaentlj  ai  *'  Saner   and  Saur." 
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oder  Sammlimg  Wiebtigw  Naehnehten  a»  dem  N«tiir- 
und  Kirchen-Rdeli.'*  WsGennantown  newspaper,  Ger- 
man town  Zeitung,"a8  it  was  later  called,  bood  changed  from 

a  semi-annual  |)ublicatiou  to  a  quarterly,  then  to  a  monthly. 
In  1741  it  was  eularged,  but  no  additional  charge  was 
made  beyond  the  original  three  shillings  auDually.  The 
nim«bm  arigiBally  had  the  privilege  of  iuBertiag  advet- 
tuements  gratis.  In  1755,  in  wliicb  year  the  paper  was 
a  bi-'wsekly^  adTertiam  were  cbaiged  five  shiUingBi  but 
if  tlieir  mmte  wera  aitiified  at  onoe,  two  alullings  would 
be  letnnied  to  theniy  or  one  shilling  if  their  wants  were 
answered  on  the  second  insertbn.  After  1775  the  paper 
appeared  weekly,  and  although  it  had  grown  from  thir- 
teen by  nine  inches  to  three  times  those  dimensions,  and 
the  reiuler  now  received  fifty-two  numbers  an  [mall  y,  Sauer 
still  kept  the  old  rates ;  an  honest  man  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  paid  donbly,"  said  he.  Oceasionally  an  evi- 
dence of  slow  payments  appears,  such  as  that  of  April, 
1759 :  Whoever  owes  for  three  years  or  mors  and  other- 
wise has  no  reputation  must  not  be  offended  if  he  receive 
a  gentle  notice."  When  Gotthard  Armbmster,  Saner^s 
former  apprentice,  established  a  paper  in  Philadelphia,  the 
"  Gennaiitown  Zeitung,"  May  16,  1748,  congratulated 
him  on  his  new  venture,  and  Sauer  besought  those  who 
had  never  paid  him  not  to  do  likewise  unto  his  new  con- 
temporary.* To  Christoph  Sauer  belongs  the  honor  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  Gennan-American  journalism 
and  of  maintaining  an  eMmpkiy  standard  oi  business 
integrity. 

*  8m  Seideiutioker,  Biider  am  dtF  DetUtd^mMjfhmitekm  OmMeM§ 
iDk  Man  Ckrklepk  Saut  in  Gmmmlown),  sfraito  Aoflags  (New  Yovk, 
1886),  pp.  115-116.  Cf.  also  Emil  Baensch,  The  German-Ammean  Preu, 
Proeeedingi  o/tke  State  Uistorical  Society  of  Wiecenem,  1898»  and  Mprinl, 
1869« 
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ing  countries,  and  the  liig'hcr  standards  of  journalism  once 
established  were  by  them  maintained. 

Every  American  city  or  town  with  a  largo  German 
population  possesses  one  or  more  German  newspapers.  In 
New  York  City  there  are  twelve  or  more  German  journals, 
the  oldest  and  best^  known  over  all  the  laod^  being  the 
daily  paper,  ^'Die  New  Yorker  Staats^Zeitang*"  The 
Illinois  ^  Staats-Zeitang has  neatly  as  large  a  ciroolation, 
and  the  Milwaukee  "Gennania"  claims  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  all.  The  Milwaukee  "Herold**  comes  uot  far 
behind.  Philadelphia  has  its  Demokrat " ;  Baltimore  its 
Correspondent  *' ;  Cincinnati  its  ^'Volksblatt " ;  St.  Louis 
has  two  papers  of  long  standing  and  excellent  historical 
record,  ^^Die  WestHche  Post"  and  '^Der  Anieiger  des 
Westens/'^  A  recent  fonndation,  with  a  definite  purpose 
expressed  in  its  title,  is  ^'Der  Deatsche  Vorkampfer, 
Monatsschrift  fiir  deutsche  Kultur  in  Ainciika."  This 
moDthlv,  fuunded  by  Louis  Viereck,  is  in  its  third  Tear, 
and  circulates  widely  in  Germany  and  America,  with  the 
definite  aim  of  better  acquaintance  between  the  two  coun- 
triesi  and  tiie  awakening  of  German-Americans  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  German  Knlturarbeit.'* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Gen* 
BUS  (1900)  on  the  newspapers  in  foreign  languages.  We 
find  there  were  613  Gei  uian  newspapers  as  compared  with 
17,194  En^llsli  journals  in  the  United  States.  The  lan- 
guage with  the  next  largest  representation  after  the  Grer- 

'  For  n  p^ood  account  of  Gertnan  journalism  up  to  1885,  see  Udo  Brachvo- 
gel,  Di''  ilexiUche  Presse  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten,  published  in  A.  Tenner's 
iDOUugrapli,  Amerika.  (Berlin  and  New  York,  1886.)  Ct.  also  statiBtics  of 
Gvnniui  mmpftpeit  f omiihttd  in  Handeb,  flamftucft  dtt  DwtadtiumM  m 
AuBlande.  (Berliii,  1904.)  Hm  latttt^i  Ikkt,  lwii«m«  «•  aot  eomplefea. 
Tbe  ooodition  of  tbiiigi*  for  iiitla&att»  in  Wiaooniia  it  ultnpittMnted.  Ger- 
man newspnpors  there  are  morp  nTimernns,  on  a  roug-li  count  numbering  at 
least  seveutj.  Cf.  Germania-Abend  Fosif  Milwaokee,  Maj  17,  WOit  editoriaL. 
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num  18  the  8oa&diiiayiaii»  with  115.  The  Oemuui  papers 
declined  in  nianben  after  1890,  owing  to  tiie  deereasing 
immigration  from  Grermany.  The  following  table  will  give 
the  figures  of  the  last  three  censuses  for  newspapers  in 
lauguages  which  have  the  largest  representation :  — 


LANOUAGUB 

Nnmli 

1000 

1890 

17,194 

13,848 

10,615 

Gentian 

613 

727 

641 

Scandinama 

115 

112 

49 

Spanish 

89 

28 

26 

Italian 

35 

13 

4 

Polish 

83 

18 

2 

28 

22 

13 

Freneh 

27 

40 

41 

18,226 

14,901 

11,314 

Expressed  in  percentages  of  the  total  number  of  news- 
papers published  in  the  countty,  those  published  in  the 
English  language  number  94.3  per  cent  of  the  whole,  (he 
German  3.4  per  cent,  the  Scandinamn  0.6  per  cent,  the 

Spanish,  Italian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  French,  each  0.2 
per  cent  uf  the  whole.  The  table  shows  a  decrease  in  the 
niniiheroi  newspapers  for  each  people  whose  iniTnigration 
to  the  United  States  has  decreased  in  the  corresponding 
decade,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Scandinavians,  who,  al- 
though their  immigration  decreasod  m  numbers  within 
the  last  enlameiated  decade,  published  an  increased  num- 
ber of  jounials  and  newspapers  in  their  own  language. 
The  Germans  hold  a  better  average  than  the  Scandina- 
vians, however,  if  Ihe  number  of  publications  be  compared 
to  the  number  of  residents.  Ou  this  Lasib  there  is  oue 

'  In  the  table  the  totals  represent  a  large  number  of  additional  languages 
not  put  down  here.  Ct  Tmlfih  Cenmm  <tf  the  Unitoi  StaUt  (1900),  roL  a, 
]^  1048,  table  xxi. 
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German  joumal  to  every  4213  Germuifl  in  the  eonntrj; 
tiiere  is  one  Scandinayian  jonmal  to  every  9255  Scandi- 
navians ;  the  general  average  througliuut  the  United  States 
is  one  journal  to  every  4169  inhabitants.  Only  the  French 
of  the  foreign  groups  show  a  better  average  than  the  Grer- 
mans,  with  one  joamal  to  every  frenchmen  in  the 
United  States.' 

We  learn  from  these  atatiBtics  the  interesting  fact  that 
it  takes  a  continnons  immigration  from  a  foreign  oonntry 
to  support  the  newspapers  in  the  foreign  language^  the 
tendency  being  for  suoceedin|jj'  generations  to  prefer  the 
newspapers  printed  in  the  native  language.  In  the  enum- 
erations above  no  accurate  test  is  made  of  the  reading 
propensities  of  the  various  races,  because  the  circulation  of 
the  newspapers  is  not  considered.  A  test  of  the  amoont 
of  newspaper  reading  wonld  have  to  indude  a  consider- 
ation of  the  size  and  influence  of  each  newspaper.  The 
German  papers  are  next  to  the  American^  not  only  in  num- 
bers,  but  also  in  circulation. 

In  a  consltleration  of  the  influence  of  the  German  ele- 
ment on  American  joumalismy  we  should  not  omit  the 
mention  of  a  large  number  of  men  of  Crerman  birth  who 
have  heen  prominent  in  the  American  journalistic  work 
done  in  the  English  language.  The  name  of  Carl  Schurz 
has  already  been  noticed.  When  he  retired  from  pnblie 
life  and  made  his  residence  in  New  York  City, -he  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  and 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Goflkin  and  Mr.  Horace 
White,  started  that  paper  on  a  new  and  brilliant  career. 
He  began  in  July,  1881,  and  retained  the  position  until 
December  9,  1883.  What  astounded  Mr.  Schors's  col- 
leagues and  friends  was  his  mastery  of  English*  The  late 

>  Cf.  Craif  (1900),  voL  iz,  p.  lOttL 
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Professor  Price,  of  Columbia  University^  professor  of  En^ 
Hsh  literature  and  a  most  competent  judge,  said  that  Mr. 
Schurz's  mastery  of  English  was  the  most  astonifihiog  in- 
telleotual  feat  that  he  had  ever  known.  In  his  gpoken 
and  written  diaoounea^  idioms  of  the  Enghsh  language 
seemed  native  to  him — hie  crisp  pronnndaAioQ,  his  flex- 
ible handling  of  phrase^  and  instlnctiTe  bdlding-up  of 
sentence  and  oUmax  made  listening  to  him  a  blading  of 
delight  and  wonder."  "  Mr.  Schurz  could  in  either  tongue 
be  playful,  or  powerfully  argue,  soar,  or  thunder,  and  do 
it  with  the  facility  and  grace  of  one  to  the  vernacular 
born."  *  The  earliest  great  representative  of  the  German 
blood  in  American  journalism  was  Peter  Zenger,  founder 
of  the  first  independent  newspaper  in  the  United  States^ 
the  New  York  "  Weekly  Journal/'  in  1733»aii  opposition 
paper  to  t&e  New  York  Gazette/'  the  organ  of  the  aristo- 
cracj.'  He  made  the  first  bold  move  toward  establishing 
that  independence  of  the  press  in  America  which  has  been 
the  pride  of  the  nation.  In  fact  the  trial  which  followed 
upon  his  imjtrisonment,  and  in  which  Andrew  Hamilton 
made  his  historical  defense  of  Zenger,  established  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  for  England  and  America. 

One  of  the  famous  newspaper  correspondents  of  the  Civil 
War  was  Heniy  Yillard  (the  name  was  changed  from  Hil- 
gard).  He  was  bom  in  Bavaria  and  came  to  this  oonntry 
at  die  age  of  eighteen  with  no  resources^  not  even  that  of 
knowing  the  English  language.  Such  were  his  energy  and 
ability,  however,  that  he  quickly  mastered  all  the  di£&culties 
of  the  foreign  idiom,  became  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  his  time  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and 
was  one  of  the  famoos  correspondents  during  the  Civil 

>  m  Svming  Pott,  N6wTink,lfR7  H 1906  (•diftoifaa). 
*  Cf.  ToliiiiM    Clupter  iv,  pp.  lOS-UOt 
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War.^  As  war  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  ** 
and  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  he  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Bull  Bun,  Shiloh,  Perrjville,  Fredericksburg,  and  Chat- 
tanooga^  and  at  the  attack  on  tha  forts  at  OharLeaton  by  the 
fleet  of  monitors.  Before  the  war  period  he  had  been  in 
Illinois  in  dose  contact  with  lincoln  and  Douglas.  He  re- 
presented the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  "  at  four  of  the 
meetings  in  the  fiiuiuus  Lincohi-Douglus  debates,  liis 
memoirs,  because  they  picture  events  in  a  more  judicial 
manner  than  is  coumidiily  the  case  with  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, assume  an  important  place  among  historical 
records. 

Other  war  correspondents  and  journalist  travelers  are 
0*  S.  Diehly  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
PresSy  and  reporter  of  Indian  wars ;  Fred  W.  Unger,  re- 
porter of  the  Boer  War,  and  W.  E.  €rml,  a  traveler  of  ow 

one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles  in  1901  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere. 

The  greatest  newspaper  owner  of  German  blood  is 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  born  in  Cincinnati,  in  1858,  whose  par- 
ents were  both  born  in  Germany.  He  was  a  printer  in 
1873,  and  five  years  later  published  the  Chattanooga 

TimeSy*'  of  which  he  is  still  proprietor.  In  1896  he  be- 
came the  publisher  and  principal  owner  of  the  New  York 

Times'*;  in  1901,  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia ^  Times/'  and  in  1902,  the  publisher  and  princi- 
pal owner  of  the  Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger."  William 
Henry  Seif  has  been  the  president  and  manager  of  the 
Pittslmrg  "  Times"  sinre  1S9G;  William  Frisch,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Baltimore    American "  since  1881. 

'  Cf.  Memoin  of  ffmn;  V-Yi'/TT-rf ,  jr>nmafi^t  and  fnnnri.-r,  lS35-19fX).  (Bos- 
ton and  New  York,  Houghton  Miftiiu  Company.  J  JO  1,  tw  o  volumes  )  He  also 
became  oue  of  tbe  foremost  promoters  of  railwaj  euterprises  ia  the  Far  WesL 
Cf.  ydtniM  1^  ClHipfear  T7,  p.  601 
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He  was  born  in  Austria  in  1854.  Thomas  C.  ZimmennaD 
16  president  of  the  Reading  Times  Publishing  Company. 
The  Drexels  of  Philadelphia,  capitalists,  founders  of  the 
Drezel  Institute,  have  long  been  owners  o£  Philadelphia 
newBpapera,  Paul  Cams,  born  in  Ilsenburg^  Gennanji 
author  of  many  j^osophical  workfl^is  the  editor  of  ^The 
Open  Court"  and ''The  Monist''  of  Chieago*  Loda 
Klopsch)  bom  in  Gmnany,  has  been  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  "  The  Christian  Herald  "  from  1892,  and  smce 
tiieu  through  his  paper  has  raised  and  distributed  over 
$2,50(),()(X)  in  international  charities.  Victor  L.  Berger, 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Daily  Yorwarts,"  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Social  Democratic  Parly 
in  Ameriea.  Through  his  leadership  eighteen  socialistic 
moedy  Germany  ne  now  holding  public  office  in  Wiecon* 
sin*  He  is  perhape  the  ablest  socklkt  leader  in  the  United 
States.  Another  large  owner  of  newspapers  is  Hermann 
Henry  Kohlsaat^  (bom  in  Illinois,  in  1853).  He  was  part 
owner  of  the  Chicago  "  Inter-Ocean,"  1891-1893;  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  "  Times-!  I  (raid"  in  1894, 
which  was  amalgamated  with  the  Chicago  "Record" 
in  1902,  becoming  the  Chicago  '' Reoord-Heiald,"  the 
leading  daily  of  Chicago. 

Summarizing  yeiy  briefly  the  results  of  the  piesent 
ehapter,  we  have  found  that  the  German  theatre  in  New 
Yo^  has  stood  for  better  principles  in  dramatic  art  l^n 
obtained  in  most  contemporary  American  theatres,  and 

>  Replying  to  tli8  writef^i  iaqdry,  Mr.  H.  H.  KoUnat  stated  fhtt  hS»  taHhm 

eamc  to  this  country  from  Germany,  after  Mrringin  the  army,  between  1825 
and  1830  His  mother,  of  Scotch  pnrentage,  came  to  America  in  1819.  "  If 
I  were  ruiming  for  office,"  wrote  Mr.  Kohlsnat,  "I  would  clnim  to  l)e  a  Ger- 
man on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago  and  a  Scotchman  on  the  far  bouth  Side. 
The  fMstof  tbe  malter  ii»Iam  aa  Americtii  htm  the  top  of  my  head  to  the 
solei  of  my  feet" 
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that  favorable  iDfluences  can  be  traced  therefrom.  The 
German  element  has  created  a  literature  o£  historical  in- 
terest in  the  German  language  and  in  German  dialects.  It 
is  alio  well  represented  among  American  men  of  letters, 
such  as  Bajaid.  Taylor,  Carl  Nordhoff,  Joaqoin  liiller, 
Heniy  Tunrod,  John  Godfrey  Saxe»  and  Owen  Wister. 
The  literature  of  Grennany  has  been  of  great  influence 
upon  American  literature  during  its  classic  period.  Not 
only  scholars,  as  Ticknor,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Motlev,  etc., 
but  poets  and  men  of  letters,  as  LoDgfeliow,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne^  Margaret  Fuller,  Edgar  Allan  Poe^  and  Walt 
Whitman,  were  infioenoed  by  Gennan  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy. Genuans  introdnoed  carioatoie  into  Ameika, 
Thomas  Nast  being  the  great  pioneer,  and  Joseph  Kep 
pier  the  founder  of  the  leading  comic  paper  of  the  United 
States.  German  journalism  stands  next  in  amount  and 
influence  to  that  in  the  English  language,  and  many  men 
of  German  blood  are  engaged  prominently  in  American 
jonmalism  as  editors  at  owners  of  Ammfjtn  newspiqm. 
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SOCIAL  ASD  MOBAJi  INFLUENCE    OF  THB  GERMAN 

(1)  The  joj  of  living  :  German  festivals,  agricultural  lain,  frolios,  opea-air 
Mfelnnitioiu  ;  singing-sooieties  ;  ClnittiiiM  wad  Butar  ttMmttom ;  gift^ 
birthdftyi,  ete.  —  (2)  CtM  of  the  body :  Gymnaftiot  (Tntnerai) ;  T«te» 

J ahn's  inflneDce  in  America  through  Follen,  Lieberp  etc. ;  **  Tumvereine  " ; 
clashes  between  Turners  and  Know-nothings  ;  the  G«rman  element  in 
American  sports;  the  Germans  as  medical  practitioners  and  druggists 
raise  the  standard  of  health.  —  (3)  The  social  life  of  the  Germans  : 
mnml,  gymoMtio,  nUitafy*  tad  iodal  organindou*— (4)  BolighiBa 
itiflmiBBHs,  —  (5)  German  philanthropists.  —  (6)  GamainAiiMriaaa 
women.  —  (7)  German  tmitg  :  honesty,  persistence,  industry,  economy  ; 
love  of  labor;  sense  of  duty ;  simple  life;  love  of  home  ;  iudiTidualism, 
idealism.  —  Summary. 

In  ihe  preceding  two  cfaaptma  gieatand  lasting  sodal  in- 
fluenee  of  the  German  element  was  considered,  that  which 

resulted  from  their  cultivation  of  music  in  America,  and 
their  participation  in  the  development  of  the  fine  arts 
and  literature  in  this  country.  They  have  diverted  men's 
minds  from  materialistic  aimsy  aad  emphasized  the  more 
beautiful  aq>ect8  of  life. 

InaamQch  as  German  muBiCy  art^  and  liteiatnre  derive 
their  power  fiom  the  pnre  spring  of  idealism,  they  elevate 
the  human  mind,  bioaden  and  deepen  chaiacter,  assign 
new  and  higher  values  to  life,  and  therefore  constitute 
not  onlv  a  social  but  a  moral  iuikicnce.  German  culture 
has  shaken  the  young  American  giant  out  of  his  stupor  of 
self-absorption,  and  has  awakened  in  him  a  soul  capahle 
of  thinking  the  thoughts  and  thrilling  to  the  emotions  of 
all  humanity. 
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Though  the  Germans  in  the  United  States  have  striven 
eanieatly  to  maintain  their  language  against  severe  handi- 
capSy  they  have  been  far  more  tenacious  of  their  social 
customa  and  principles  of  living.  The  Gemiaiia  being  ao 
laige  a  fonnative  dement  of  the  American  nation^  their 
ways  have  frequently  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
people  and  have  resulted  in  permanent  good.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  is  an  influeiue  potent  and  ^iffftf^lj 
wiuch  might  be  described  in  the  wcnrda ;  — 

(i)  The  joy  of  living 

In  tabbg  pleasure  after  toil,  in  rdazing  after  tenrion, 
the  German  has  furnished  an  example  to  the  busy  Ameri- 
can, who  takes  even  his  pleasures  strenuously.  The  Ger- 
man in  his  own  country  gives  himself  a  good  a  mo  nut  of 
leisure  and  healthful  pleasure,  and  this  trait  euables  him 
to  keep  his  mind  and  body  fresh,  to  safeguard  against 
over^ertion,  and  to  do  better  work  for  a  longer  tone. 
But  also  as  a  corrective  of  too  stem  and  austere  a  view 
of  lifC)  the  German  joy  of  living**  has  exerted  a  bene- 
ficent influence.  The  German  stndent  song  which  contains 
a  maxim  so  frequently  attributed  to  Luther  — 

*•  Wer  liicht  Irebt  Wein,  Wfib  und  Gesan^ 
Der  bleibt  ein  N  irr  st  in  LebelaDg"  — 

is  typical  of  a  theory  of  life^  which  Germans  have  put 
into  practice  wherever  they  have  settled  in  large  numbers. 
It  is  true  that  the  early  German  sectarians  of  Pennsylvania 
were  just  as  rigorous  in  their  discipline  as  otiier  religious 
orders  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Yet 
the  anchorites  of  Ephrata  chanted  in  mixed  choruses  and 
the  Moravians  of  Bethlehem  cultivated  vocal  and  instrn- 
mental  music  with  great  success  from  the  be^-inninnr  of 
their  history.  The  agricultural  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
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were  better  than  in  New  Englaad.  The  garden-like  beauty 
of  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  the  sweet  odor  of  rich  harveBt^ 
made  the  ''vale  of  tears"  a  tolerable  abiding^place^  and 
in  aucceeding  geneiatioiiB  changed  the  old  austerity  of 
manner.  T!hB  German  pietiat*  ia  not  peseimiBtic;  he  ib 
content  with. the  rulings  of  Providence,  and  his  tranquil 
optimism  (^Zufriedenheit)  beams  from  bis  face  and  has 
impresvsed  itself  ou  the  smiling  landscape  that  his  labors 
have  produced. 

The  Pennsylvania-Grermans  naturally  grew  more  fond 
of  menymaking  as  their  material  prosperity  increased, 
and  as  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled.  Rural 
festivities  abounded,  in  which  Anierican  neighborlinesa 
and  the  frontier's  cooperative  spirit  were  spiced  with  the 
mirth  of  tiie  German  harvest  festivaL  The  idea  of  our 
annual  fair,  tbe  adaptation  of  the  German  "  Jahnnarkt" 
or  "  Messe,"  was  st^irted  by  the  settlers  of  Germantown 
only  a  short  time  after  their  arrival  in  the  New  World. 
This  soon  developed  into  the  agricultural  county  fairSy 
with  exhibitions  of  sleek  stock  and  all  manner  of  farm 
products,  competitions  for  prizes^  outdoor  sports,  and  pas* 
times.  They  are  still  the  popular  event  of  the  year  in  the 
&nmng  countiee  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  most  other 

'  (j«rmany*8  greatpst  hymn-writer,  Paul  Gfrhnrdt  (1007-1G7G),  gives  the 
most  adeqnate  expressioD  ia  Terse  of  the  spirit  of  pietism.  His  optimisra 
rings  out  iu  the  poem  :  — 

Die  Welt  irt  nir  eiD  LaobQii, 
Hit  Ouiu  gtmn  Zoni." 

He  likewise  gives  fall  expression  to  the  joy  of  lifing,  e.  g.,  in  tbo  potni»  Die 
hutb»  icIiwiDgtneli  in  di«  Loft,"  whkh  cIosm  t  — 

**  Icli  <?t  l}7!<teii  Ttiinn  nnA  in  if:  niehtnllB 
Des  groMen  Qottes  groewe  Thnii 
Srweekt  mir  alle  Siimeii: 
Ich  sin^e  mit  wenn  alles  eixkgt, 
Und  laase,  was  dem  Hdohsten  kliqgt 
Aos  meiaem  Henen  tinneii.*' 
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agricultural  states.  The  county  fair  went  with  the  Peun- 
sylyania-Gemuui  wherever  he  wandered,  and  was  adopted 
at  one  time  or  another  all  over  the  conntiy,  with  local 
TariationB.  • 

Tjpioal  of  the  sporta  connected  with  anch  eventa  in 

the  early  day  was  the  foot-race  hetween  Conrad  Weiser 
and  the  Indian  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  in  Scholiarie  County, 
New  York.*  Amusing  are  the  accounts  of  occasional 
clashes  between  the  German  and  the  Irish  element  on 
festival  days.  Kercheval|  the  historian  of  the  Valley  of 
Virginiai  tells  us  of  anch  an  event  at  Winchester,  Viiginiay 
where  the  Germans  caricatured  the  Irishmen's  parade  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  the  Irish  retaliated  on  St.  Michael's 
Day  with  a  similar  jest  on  the  Germans.'  Brawls  and 
broken  heads  frequently  resulted,  but  the  numbei  of  the 
wouiiclecl  is  of  very  little  importance  to  the  historian,  in 
comparison  with  the  fundamental  fact  that  there  existed 
a  kinship  between  the  Teuton  and  Celt  in  America  in  so 
far  as  they  both  possessed  an  ansubdued  disposition  to 
menjmakingy  ofEMtting  Foritanie  and  Galyinistb  abstin^ 
ence. 

Less  elaborate  than  the  county  fairs  were  the  cooperat- 
ive gatherings  in  and  out  of  doors,  husking-frolics,  quilt* 
ing-bees,  aj>pk-butter  cookings,  and  fruit-preserving 
parties,  when  the  whole  neighborhood  worked  and  played 
together*  The  yoong  met|  made  music  and  dancedf  wooed 
and  were  merry.  Another  codpetatiTe  function  was  the 
killing  of  hogs,  providing  meat  for  the  winter, — a  good 
old  Oezman  cnstom immortaUsed  in  Uhhod's  poem: — 

**  Wir  lutben  heut  oacb  altem  Braooli 
Eia  SeliimiMheD  abgesohlaehteft.'* 

*  Cf.  VolaiM  1^  Cluptor  m,  p.  96. 

*  Ct  ToloBM  I,  Chiftit  vn,  p.  m 
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Fftmily  eventSy  butbs,  deaths,  and  marriages^  were  the 
occasions  of  aodal  gatheiings  or  f estiyity.  No  doubt  the 
feBstiDg  was  flometiines  carried  to  ezeessy  for  the  Lutheran 

patriarch,  Mtkhlenberg,  complains  now  and  then  of  the 

extravagance  at  weddings  and  fuueraLs.'  To  the  German 
at  home,  hospitality  was  inseparable  from  an  offering  of 
refreshing  food  and  drink,'  and  the  hardships  of  travel 
made  the  custom  all  the  more  desirable  in  America* 

In  the  nineteenth  centoij,  as  the  German  immigration 
increased  and  became  more  representative  of  all  classesi 
festivals  on  the  outskirts  of  cities  became  freqnent*  The 
occasion  wonld  be  flie  celebration  of  some  national  even^ 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  or  death  of  a  g^reat  poet  (as 
of  Schiller  in  1859),  a  Turner-  or  Sangerfest,  with  guests 
invited  from  other  cities,  near  by  or  distant.  A  typical 
celebration  of  this  kind  was  the  Cincinnati  Siingeriest  of 

*  Mittelberger,  in  bis  Journey  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  yecur  1760,  etc.,  pp. 
57  ff.,  ghrM  a  graphic  Moomit  <tf  tiw  fwml  emfeonM  i  "  When  aom»  one 
has  died,  where  people  live  far  from  OM  wotlier,  tlia  time  appoittted  for 
the  funeral  is  always  indicated  only  to  the  fournearest  neighbors;  each  of 
those  in  bis  ti:rn  notifies  his  own  nearest  neighbor.  In  this  manner  such  an 
invitation  to  a  funeral  is  made  known  more  than  hity  ilngliAh  miles  arooad 
itt  ttrtntj-foor  hoatf.  If  ititpoiri]ile»<m6ornionpefMMiiffoiiiMdiliou« 
appewon  boftebaek  at  the  Appointed  time  tonttend  AefnnenL  While  tiin 
people  are  coming  in,  good  onlce,  cut  into  piooeet  ie  handed  aroand  on  a 
Inrrrp  tin  plotter  to  thoM  present;  each  person  receires  then  in  a  c^ohlet  a  hot 
West  India  rum  punch,  into  which  lemon,  Bugar,  and  juniper  berries  are 
put,  which  give  it  a  delidoos  taste.  After  this,  hot  and  sweetened  cider  is 
MTfed.  Tbit  enetoni  at  the  fnnoral  aimnUieein  Ameriea  it  joet  the  seme 
as  that  at  the  wedding  gatherings  in  Europe.  The  assembled  people  number 
from  one  hundred  to  fivL>  hundred  persons  on  horseback.  They  ride  behind 
in  silence  accompanying  the  dead  body  to  the  general  burial-place,  or,  where 
that  is  too  far  awaj,  the  deceased  ia  buried  in  his  own  field." 

*  We  are  teU  on  the  anfhorilj  of  Dr.  finsh  that  the  Pennftyl?aaia-G«Kw 
mam  wece  not  addieted  to  drnnhenneee.  At  all  etenia  tikej  did  not  nirpaM 
their  Irish,  Scotch  or  English  contemporaries  in  New  England  and  Virginia. 
The  colonial  hnhit  wn.t  to  drink  deeply.  Cf.  Alioo  Mono  Earlei,  2^  Cu»» 
tarn  and  Fashion*  o/  Old  New  England* 
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1849,  the  first  meeting  of  the  united  onguig-aotieldM  of 
the  West.  The  effect  of  this  event  on  the  natire  popala- 
tion  can  be  measured  bj  the  account  in  the  Gmcmnati 
€razette/'  on  the  foUowing  day.'  "  The  Germati  popula- 
tion of  GUI-  City  had  a  celebration  on  Sabbatli  last  on 
Lougworth*s  farm,  on  iiald  Hill,  above  Columbia,  about 
six  miles  from  the  city ;  the  attendance  was  very  large. 
At  noon  there  were  at  least  two  thousand  people  on  the 
ground*  The  ezerdsee  were  mnnc^  speaking,  and  feasting. 
A  sumptuous  dinner  was  served,  and  native  wine  flowed 
freely.  The  music  on  the  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  ples^ 
ant  grove,  by  nearly  two  hundred  singers,  was  grand  be- 
yond OUT  power  of  description.  Enjoyment  seemed  to  be 
the  object  of  all,  and  about  the  whole  assembly  there  was 
an  air  which  spoke  plainly  as  words :  — 

Let  u8  be  young  ngain 
And  u'cr  the  grassy  plaio 
G&uibol  like  childreu, 
And  give  mm  tiM  dip. 

We  do  not  think  the  Sabbath  under  all  circumstances  a 
proper  day  for  festivals  of  this  character,  but  we  think 
they  should  at  proper  times  be  much  more  frequent  than 
they  now  are.  Americans  do  not  allow  themselves  enjo^ 
ment  enough  of  this  kind. 

In  oar  too  plodding  homes,  we  ponder  oyer  toillM» 

Ledger  and  dnv-book,  till  wo  quite  forg'et 

That  there  are  tie  ids  ami  bowers  aud  river-baolcs  and  floWACI* 

And  that  we  owe  our  languid  iimbs  a  debt : 

A  debt  moet  eweet  to  pay — »  oiedfal  holidnj^ 

A  brain<i«ffealiing  tnioe,  *niid  ntlellertBal  ilrife^ 

That,  fongiit  too  koenlj  oot»  impain  the  mortal  Ufa. 

Bald  Hill  is  an  adTantageons  spot  for  the  holding  of  sncb 
holidays.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  on  its  summit  are 

handsome  groves  and  pleasant  walks,  from  which  is  afforded 
'  Cf  .  Der  deuttckt  Pionier,  toL  xi,  pp.  58-^. 
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»  wide  pmpeot^  taking  in  aeTtial  villages^  a  loi^  ttteteh 
of  the  OhiOy  and  many  enehanting  Tiewa  of  the  Miami 
River  loeneTy."  Though  city  editors  do  not  as  easily 

drop  into  verse  at  the  present  day,  the  accounts  they 
write  of  the  great  Sangerfeste  of  our  later  period  are 
equally  o-lowing  and  appreciative^  au  iudicatiou  of  favor* 
able  public  opinion. 

Noteworthy  also  is  the  sapport  provided  by  the  Ger« 
man  element  when  a  eity  undertakes  a  celebration^ 
oamivaly  or  mardi-graa  on  a  huge  scale.  Indeed  it  seems 
as  if  a  large  celebration  cannot  be  made  a  complete  snc^ 
eess  wilihoat  the  enthnsiastie  cooperation  of  the  Germans. 
All  nativistic  objections  are  cast  aside,  a  large  German 
representation  appears  on  the  committee  *  of  arrange- 
niLiits,  and  the  singing  of  the  German  Miinnerchore 
usually  provides  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  on  the 
programme.  The  Germans  have  thus  not  alone  created 
festiyals  in  which  their  own  people  are  concerned,  but, 
wherever  poenble^  they  haye  lent  a  helping  hand  in  ring- 
ing the  beUa  of  mirth. 

The  one  celebration,  now  onr  grandest  and  sweetest  of 
the  year,  into  which  the  Germans  have  infused  soul 
and  beauty,  is  Christoias.  They  changed  its  charac- 
ter from  that  of  solemnity  to  jov,  and  impressed  upon  it 
the  mood  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men.  They  intro- 
duced the  Christmas-tree  into  this  countxy,  and  made  it  a 
universal  emblem.  They  developed  the  cnatom  of  giving 
Christmaa  gifts,  beginning  witib  gifts  to  children.  The 
fir-tree  decorated  with  candles,  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  as 
an  emblem  of  CSiristmas  joys,  was  seen  in  Germany  as 

*  For  example,  the  recent  celebratioa  in  Baltimore,  in  coiuiueuioration  of 
ilwnbaiUliiigof  fha  dtyafler  the  great1lM«f  1904,  wm  mMiaged  hfFnxk 
Hotn  (of  Gtennaa  pntntage),  dnimiu  of  the  committee  in  charge.  Tlw 
OoniMiif  ooatrilmtod  pronlMBtlj,  not  u  an  otenoBti  ba(  as  dtiMni. 
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early  as  flie  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  began 
to  displace  the  blossoming  shrub,  still  nsed  in  many 

countries,  as  tlie  holly  aud  mistletoe  in  England.  How- 
ever, the  Christmas-tree  was  not  in  common  use  in  Ger- 
many until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
German  poets  cast  a  halo  about  it/  Its  common  accept- 
anoe  began  in  Gennany  in  the  first  hall  o£  the  nine> 
teendi  centuiy,  after  which  it  took  poasesaton  of  the 
whole  GhriiBtiaii  world  with  nnprecedented  rapidity.  There 
is  a  beautiful  tradition  that  the  first  Christmas-trees 
seen  in  America  decorated  with  caudles  and  sweets  were 
used  by  the  Hessian  soldiers  celebrating  their  Christmas 
at  Trenton,  December  26,  1776.  The  American  con- 
querors in  their  night  attack  felt  the  warmth  and  snifEed 
Uie  odor  of  the  illuminated  fir>tree  for  the  first  timcy  and 
themselTes  were  taken  by  soipriBe  and  conquered  by  the 
homelike  sweetness  of  a  German  Ohristmas.* 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  in  the  thoroughgoing 
manner  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed  was  a  later  de- 
velopment. On  (|uestioning  an  older  generation^  we  learn 
that  until  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
probably  through  French  influence,  the  great  festival  in 
America  was  New  Tear's  Day,  as  it  is  still  in  France* 
Not  until  tiie  period  of  German  educational  and  lite^ 
ary  influences^  and  then  the  large  German  immigrations 
after  1848,  came  the  lasting  social  influence  which  made 
Christmas  instead  of  New  Year's  our  principal  holiday. 
Thomas  Nast  was  the  first  to  introduce  pictures  o£  Santa 
Claus,  in  '^JEiarpers  Weekly,"  with  the  adjuncts  of 
Ghristmas-toee^  reindeer  and  sleigh,  sackfuls  of  toys,  the 

^  Cf.  A.  Tille,  Die  GeacJiichte  der  detUsehen  Weihmcht.  (Leipzig,  1898*) 

'  It  is  probable  that  the  tradition  is  not  well  founded,  since  1776  is  very 
earl  J  for  the  Christmas-tree,  even  in  GermanT.  In  tlic  ninetoenth  century 
war^ vessels  frequentlj  carried  the  Christmas-tree  custom  to  distaut  pomti. 
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honse-chimney,  and  the  stockings  hang  at  the  fireplace. 
Then  came  gift-givinj^;,  at  first  to  children,  and  the  beau- 
tiful effect  in  the  home  of  expectation  and  f  ulfillmenty 
equally  enjoyable  to  pafent  and  child.  German  genius^ 
which  regards  nothing  too  humble  or  lowly/  studied  the 
duldy  gave  it  a  Ghristmaa  and  a  kindeigaiteni  invented 
toys  of  sudh  elever  oonstniction  as  to  stimulate  the  intel- 
lect, the  imaginalion,  and  the  emotions  of  the  young,  and 
increase  their  capacity  oi  growth.  Mo6t  of  the  toys  of 
the  more  fascinating  and  educational  variety  are  German 
inventions,  the  Noah's  arks,  the  dolls  that  open  and  close 
their  eyes,  those  with  movable  hmbs  and  a  squeal  if  held 
too  much  under  the  thumb,  the  horses  of  every  conceiiF^ 
able  size  and  breed,  attached  or  unattached  to  their  bur- 
dens^ the  brightly  costumed  eavalxy  and  in^tiymen, 
and  the  artillery  with  pea  eannon-baUsy  the  linen  picture- 
books  that  will  not  tear  {unzerreisshare  BUderbUeher), 
the  iTit  n-of-war  with  vigorous  spring  propellers,  the  steam- 
cars  that  circle  again  and  again  on  their  own  railway 
tracks,  and  last  but  not  least  the  "  Teddy  Bears."  ^  These 
toys  that  have  given  us  dehght  come  from  busy  httle  Ger- 
man towns  highly  specialized  in  the  toy  industry,  as  Son- 
neberg,  Waltershausen,  Nauendorf,  Limbachi  and  others 
in  the  Thuringian  Moantains,  some  others  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  <Jie  Bavarian  Alps,  and  the  larger  cities  of 
Nanmburg  a/S,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  and  Berlin.  Many 
a  commercial  house  in  our  seaboard  cities  has  made  a  for- 
tune by  the  importation  of  German  toys. 

If  traced  to  their  origins,  Christmas  and  Easter  cards 
will  be  found  to  be  German  immigrants.    No  one  in  the 

•  Die  Ehrfurcht  vor  dem  Unbedeutenden  Is  a  marim  used  by  Grimm. 

'  The  inyentor  and  manufacturer  of  tbe  "  Teddy  Bear  "  is  Mrs.  Marga- 
rate  Steiff  of  Giengein  iu  Wttrtemberg  (Grerman  Empire).  Cf.  Tojfs  and 
AMm*  (Sporting  Goodi  PteUiihiiig  Co.,  81  Lonii),  Aogut,  1909. 
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knd,  except  be  be  ilfiterftte,  bas  escaped  tbe  pleasing  effect 

of  the  modern  illustrated  postal  card.  In  all  probability 
that  card  was  designed  and  printed  in  Germany.  Attempts 
bave  been  made  to  develop  the  art  in  this  country,  bat 
skilled  labor  in  art  work  is  too  rare  and  expensive  to  iosoie 
successful  competition  with  the  German  rivals.  The  jMoneer 
in  the  introduelaon  of  tbe  view  cards  was  the  Botograpb 
Company  of  New  Tork^  at  first  a  braneb  ol  tbe  Neue  Pbo- 
tographische  GeseUficbalt  in  Berlin.  Tbe  sales  of  tbe  Roto- 
graph  Company  in  1907  amounted  to  4:G,500,U(K  )  assorted 
postal  cards,  most  of  which  -were  view  cards.*  The  year 
named  did  not  make  the  highest  record,  and  the  figure 
given  represents  the  distribution  of  only  one  companj. 
Tbe  snocess  of  tbe  indnstiy  is  not  surprising  in  an  age 
when  friends  wiab  to  keep  mindf nl  of  one  anotber,  yet 
are  too  hasj  to  write  or  read  long  letters. 

Grerman  humor  has  contributed  to  the  joy  of  living, 
yet  as  a  social  influence  it  has  been  directed  not  alone 
against  the  people  who  take  life  too  seriously,  but  against 
those  that  take  themselves  too  seriouslj.  A  nation  grows 
great  bj  self-criticism,  a  habit  wbicb  is  not  that  of  tbe 
frontier  or  of  coloniesy  bnt  belongs  to  older  civilizations. 
Satire  is  tbe  latest  stage  of  literaxj  derelopment.  Tbe 
German  caricaturists'  bave  taugbt  tbe  native  American 
how  to  laugh  at  himself,  "to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us."  Nast  and  Keppler  and  their  numerous  following  liave 
pointed  the  fiiisrer  of  derision  at  our  abuses ;  they  have 
protected  the  American  people  against  the  danger  of 
ebauvinism  or  spread-eagleism. 

*  Statement  maim  in  %  letter  to  Cli«  Mthor  from  Hm  Rotagniili  Conpaoj, 
JtAj  23»  1906. 

*  Cf.  ante.  Chapter  Vll.  Tt  wa«*  there  shown  Umt  N'ri«it  wr\^  the  pinnrer 
among  cahcatumts,  anrl  tli;tt  K(  |,plerwas  the  fouuder  uf  Puck-,  the  loading 
oomio  paper.  Zimmormaim  iiaa  been  one  of  the  leading  oartoouistft  of  Judge, 
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(if)  Cart  <f  ^  hody 

With  all  his  idealism  the  German  takes  good  care  of 
his  physical  welfare,  is  fond  of  food  and  drink^  and,  wher- 
ever he  has  gone,  has  supplied  himself  abundantly  with 
both.  The  PenDsylvaiua-German  farmer  may  be  takea  as 
an  illasfatation*  The  woman  of  his  choioei  says  Basli>  was 
domestic,  and  shillfal  in  preparing  for  ihe  table  what  the 
&nn  proyMsd.  Later  innrngiation.  broogfct  German  phys- 
iciaiis  atld  druggists  in  great  numbers,  wLo  louked  tu  the 
health  not  only  of  their  own  people,  but  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  medical  practice  throughout  the  country.  Outdoor 
sports  came  with  periods  when  the  leisure  class  had  grown 
in  nnmbersi  and  thej  were  mostly  brought  from  England. 
Indoor  gymnastics,  however,  were  introduced  by  Germans. 

In  Germany  gymnastic  eKerdses  (Tumerei)  were  intro- 
duced in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenih  century  by 
the  patriot  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn.  His  ideal  was  to  re- 
create in  Prussia  the  gigantic  statures  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, as  Tacitus  had  described  them.  In  body  and  in 
mind  he  wished  to  see  men  vigorous  and  independent. 

«  FMh^  MiUeh  mid  M, 
DSe  mntigm  SBhm  d«r  TunitMi,"* 

expressed  the  spirit  which  the  young  men  upheld  whom 
Tumvater  Jahn  gathered  about  him.  The  movement  which 
the  founder  had  started  in  1811  in  the  Ilaseiiheide,  near 
Berlin,  and  which  spread  rapidly  over  all  of  Germany, 
came  to  a  sudden  end  in  1819,  when  the  reactionary 
governments  in  Germany  greatiiy  feared  the  political  bear- 
ing of  tiie  Turner  foundation.  In  consequence^  the  popu- 
lar Jahn,  the  great  advocate  of  freedom  and  healthful 
growth,  was  accused  of  demagog uery  and  thrown  into 

A  qootetioB  tsom  FoUso't  Dm  grom  XmL 
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prison.  On  being  released  he  was  checkmiited  for  the 
future  by  being  kept  under  espionage.* 

But  Uiere  were  disciples  of  Jahn  to  spread  his  prin- 
ciples abroad,  three  of  whom,  exiles  from  their  Fatherland, 
Carl  Becky  CSarl  Folleni  and  Francis  Lieber,  were  destined 
to  play  important  roles  in  the  land  of  liberty  beyond  the 
seas.  Beck  and  Follen  arriTed  together  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1824.  Beck  was  appointed  teacher  of  Latin  at 
the  Round  Hill  School,'  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
and  under  his  direction  there  was  erected  at  once  the 
Round  Hill  Gymnasium,  after  the  model  of  the  school 
established  by  Turnvater  Jahn.*  Beck's  translation  into 
English  of  Jahn's  '^Beateche  Tumkonst''  for  American 
students  aided  the  cause.  Carl  FoIIen,  after  teaching  in 
the  Round  Hill  School  a  short  time,  was  caUed  to  Harvard 
College,  and  there,  supported  by  an  appeal  of  the  medical 
professors  of  Harvard,  he  also,  in  May  of  1826,  organized 
a  gymnasium  after  the  model  of  Jahn.  J^rancis  Lieber, 
who  arrived  in  1827,  likewise  began  his  career  in  Amer- 
ica as  a  disciple  of  Jahn.  His  famous  swimming^hool  in 
Boston  has  been  mentioned  in  another  chapter.^  Dr.  J.  G. 
Warren,  professor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and 
founder,  in  1825,  of  the  Tremont  Gymnasium  in  Boston, 
bad  made  a  strong  effort  to  secure  Jahii  as  director  of 
the  new  institution.  Sufficient  funds  were  not  avaiiabley 

*  Jsbn  did  not  regain  nniMtiiefeed  feoodoM  until  tlM  aoeoMioii  of  Find* 
•rick  William  IV  (1840).  In  1842  tlinTiinwsti  was  revived  by  a  eaUiiet 
order  of  the  King  of  PruMia,  and  Massroann  WM  eaUwi  from  M^w**  M  Um 
director  of  Prussian  gymnastics  at  Borlin. 

>  Founded  in  1823  bj  George  Bancroft  and  J.  G.  CogtwoU.  Bee  antep 
Chapter 

«  Cf.  H.  D.  Learned,  The  Oeman  Amtnean  Turner  Lfrk,  Eigblfa,  Ntntk, 
and  Tenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  SoOMlj  for  tlw  Hittoiy  ol  tbo  Govnmt 

in  Maryland,  18(^1-1896,  pp.  d8  fl. 

*  Ante,  Chapter  y. 
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however,  aud  the  call  as  director  of  the  Tremont  Gym- 
nasium went  to  Dr.  Lieber^  ^'a  geutlemaa  of  education  and 
in  other  respects  well  suited  to  take  the  saperintendenoe 
of  a  public  gymnasium."  Thus  the  beginnings  of  gym- 
nastio  work  in  America  were  made  by  Germans. 

Though  the  Jahn  system  of  physical  exeieiBes  had  ao- 
oompUshed  the  pioneer  work'  of  establishing  gymnastics 
as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  iiiiieteenth  century  that  German  Tumerei  betrau 
to  exert  an  important  social  influence  among  the  middle 
classes.  As  in  music  and  journalism,  so  in  the  matter  of 
physical  training,  the  refugees  of  1848  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing  their  stamp.  Some  of  their  born  leaders,  who  had 
plajed  prominent  r61es  in  the  roTolution  in  Badeo,  became 
central  figures  m  the  formation  of  Turner  organisations* 
Such  was  Hooker/  who  became  actiyely  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  a  Turaverein  in  Cincinnati.  Though  many 
Turners  had  Hved  lu  that  part  of  the  couutry  before,  they 
had  never  organized.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1850,  the  first 
Turner  hall  of  America  was  dedicated,  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  the  mean  time  organization  had  been  going  on 
in  other  places,  principaUy  in  Eastern  citi'es.  On  October 
5y  1850,  delegates  of  the  TumTereine  of  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore^  and  Boston  met  in  Philadelphia  to 
found  a  union  of  gymnastie  societies*  After  the  plan  was 
earned  into  effect  (Die  Verdnigten  TuniTereine  Nord^ 
amerikas),  Cincinnati  joined  the  association.  There  were 
also  certain  jtolitieal  ideas  of  a  social-democratic  nature, 
which  the  union  pledg-ed  itself  to  represent,  and  a  news- 
paper ('^Turuerzeitung'')  was  established  as  the  represent- 

'  Friedrich  Carl  Franz  Heoker  (1811-1881)  and  GastaT  von  Strove  were 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  in  Baden,  in  1^4^.  ilecker  came  to  America 
in  1819 ;  Strnva  followed  two  yean  later,  and  alao  became  an  active  Turner. 
BoCli  mn  mbMqimitly  dBscn  in  the  CifO  War, 
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ative  organ.  The  principal  functions  of  the  association, 
however,  were  the  social  and  gymnastic;  the  main  fact 
about  their  politics  was  that  they  joined  the  Free-Soil  party 
and  united  in  opposition  against  nativism  and  Know-noth- 
ingism. 

The  growtii  of  the  Tomerbnnd  was  yery  rapid.  In  1853 

it  embraced  sixty  societies;  the  territory  in  which  they 
were  located  was  divided  into  five  districts.  New  York, 
Baltimore^^iuciDnati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  An 
annual  gymnastic  festival  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
organiaation,  the  place  of  meeting  changing  from  year  to 
year.  In  1859,  tiiere  were  Beventy^ne  societies  in  the 
West,  with  fort}rfiye  hundred  members;  twenty  soeieties 
in  the  East,  with  eighteen  hundred  members;  and  sixty- 
one  other  independent  Turnvereine,  not  belonging  to  the 
Turnerbund,  including  three  thousand  meaibers/  After 
tlie  Civil  War  there  was  a  reunion  of  all  Turnvereine  of 

>  In  1860  ftw  Euteni  ud  WMtom  Ton w«iM,  wliteli  befam  bad  tepw> 
mted,  nmtadagiiii,  and  excluded  the  SoutbMn  loeieties.  Political  differences 
in  previous  years  had  been  brought  into  the  annual  meetings  of  the  society,  and 
•while  in  the  first  years  they  had  come  to  agreement  on  resolutions  against 
Know-nothLugiam  and  probibitioQ  agitatioa,  the  question  of  slarcry  caused 
a  breach  between  North  and  South,  the  Northern  iWoeifctionireBisiDiiig  radi- 
oal  in  their  positf  on  against  dMty,  the  SonHient,  tiiongli  act  wwnimoiiB  k 
laTor  of  slavery,  mSkuuig  to  the  position  taken  by  their  statei.  The  Tamaia 
of  the  North  far  outnumbered  those  of  the  South.  They  enlisted  in  the  war  at 
once.  The  Twentieth  New  York  Regiment  (Turner  Rifles),  for  instance,  ooD- 
iisted  only  of  Germans  and  numbered  twelve  hundred  men,  who  left  New 
York,  June  13, 1861,  onder  Colonel  Max  Weber.  The  work  of  the  Tomer  8o> 
detf  in  SC.  LonU  in  their  resene  of  the  St  Lonis  Arsenal  has  been  vaeatioBedi 
in  Yolnnie  i.  Chapter  xvr.  The  Cineinnati  Tuners  constituted  a  large  part 
of  the  Ninth  Ohio  Rej^iraent.  Thirty-one  hundred  and  fortv-ei^'lit  members 
of  the  Turnerbund,  or  fifty  por  cent  of  the  total  membership,  are  unmistak- 
ably recorded  as  having  taken  part  in  the  war  against  secession.  Hanj 
others  were  not  pat  on  record.  Of.  Schem,  l^iUich-AmenkmiHikm  Comwta 
lMiie*£csr<00n,vol.a,p.i7.  AaotlieciatarssCiagesaaipleoftlieiallneneaof  tl» 
Tnmerband  was  its  aid  in  the  fonndatioB  of  New  PliP,Minnsaola.  Cf.  Yo^ 
QBM  I,  Chaptw  T7, 
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the  Eut  and  Wet^  inelndiiig  most  of  tiie  independent 
ganizatkms.  New  York  was  again  chosen  as  the  centre  and 

a  Turiizeitung  wa^  established.  A  new  feature,  which  was 
designed  to  advance  the  cultiyation  of  g>  nmastics,  was  the 
foundation  of  a  seminary  for  the  traiiuDg  of  teachers  of 
the  art.  The  TurnlehrersemiuAr  was  also  located  iu  ^ew 
York  Oityy  though  at  the  present  time  the  centre  of  the 
whole  moyement  is  located  in  the  West,  Milwaukee  being 
the  seat  of  a  flonriahing  eehool.  In  1872  the  Tnnierbnnd 
had  ever  twelve  thonaand  memberay  with  over  fifty-six  hoa* 
dred  acfiTe  gymnaete.  One  hundred  and  tfaiftyH;wo  socieHea 
had  schools  of  gymnastics  for  boys,  and  eighteen  societies 
had  schools  for  girls.  The  property  iu  their  halls  and  libra- 
ries anion iited  to  nearly  one  million  dollars,  and  their  pur- 
poses were  social,  educational,  and  charitable.  One  of  the 
earij  aoccesses  of  the  Turners  was  the  introduction  of  gym- 
nastics at  the  Naval  Academy  and  in  the  public  schools  at 
CkTehind  (in  the  aeventies).  Trained  teachers  of  the 
Lehreffseminare  were  much  in  demand  in  the  pnblic  and 
priTate  schools  of  ike  conntry,  as  soon  as  the  public  began 
to  recognize  the  hygienic  value  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  Turnvereine  were  the 
various  military  societies  and  tire-engine  com pai ilea  that 
were  organized  by  the  Germans  in  part  to  fulfill  a  patriotic 
or  civic  duty,  in  part  to  effect  political  and  social  coopeiar 
tion.  In  Cincinnati^  for  instance,  there  were  a  nomber  of 
military  companies,  the  Jaokion  Goardsy  commanded  bj 
General  August  Moor ;  the  Lafayette  Goaidsi  under  Cap- 
tain H.Boedter;  several  militia  companies  of  sharpshooters 
and  one  of  Jagers.  The  latter,  under  Captain  Heckel,  was 
a  small  company  of  young  men  with  fine  physi(^ues  and 
flash! niif  uniforms.  The  native  population  at  that  time  re- 
sented the  coming-in  of  foreignexsy  and  their  animosi^ 
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frequently  broke  forth  in  violence  at  ihe  polls  or  on  die 
Btreets.   In  fact  the  organization  of  so  many  militui 

companies  by  the  foreign  element  was  largely  a  defensive 
measure  agaiust  the  KDOw-nothings.  Local  history 
reports*  that  one  day  in  the  year  LS43  the  Jao^er  com- 
pany had  gone  out  for  drill  and  shooting-practice.  On 
their  return  to  town  they  were  molested  by  a  crowd  of 
boys  and  loafers,  who  followed  them  to  tiieir  quarters 
in  Front  Street  There  the  company,  when  commanded 
to  face  about,  according  to  their  military  custom  before 
dismissal,  were  pelted  by  the  crowd  with  dirt  and  stones. 
With  a  f  6w  strokes  of  their  flat  swords  the  soldiers  drove 
away  the  disturhers,  but  the  latter  &oun  returned  in  in- 
creased numbers.  The  headquarters  of  the  Jiigers  were 
stoned,  so  that  not  a  sing-le  pane  of  glass  remained  whole, 
while  the  mob  surged  against  the  door  of  the  building. 
The  soldiers  fired  a  few  shots  into  the  air  to  scare  the 
crowd  away,  but  this  was  considered  a  violation  of  the 
law.  The  constable  was  brought  forward,  armed  with  a 
dub,  and  the  door  was  forced  open  for  him.  As  he  entered, 
his  club  was  struck  from  his  hand  by  one  of  the  J&gers. 
The  sight  of  the  bleeding  band  might  have  caused  a  great 
deal  of  bloodshed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
mind  displayed  by  the  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  an  English- 
man, named  Davis,  who  proclaimed  aloud  that  be  would 
place  the  whole  company  of  Jagers  under  arrest,  and  hold 
all  responsible  who  had  infringed  against  the  law*  At  the 
head  of  the  captive  Jigm  he  then  marched  on  to  the 
county  prison.  The  next  day  the  German  militiamen  were 
taken  before  the  court  amid  extraordinary  ^citement 
throughout  the  city.  The  Germans  were  not  without 

>  Cf.  Der  deutsche  Pionier,  vol.  i,  pp.  250-253,  "  Kine  HerrnUMUiaioUaehi 
in  Cinoiniwti."  NMh  dMi  EniiUaogen  •imt  Aageouugwu. 
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friends,  for  a  good  jiart  of  the  remaining  population,  the 
English  and  Irish,  were  oii  their  side,  and  several  excel- 
lent lawyers,  knowing  the  value  of  the  Germaa  TOte, 
pleaded  for  them  with  mach  eloquence.  The  Jagers  were 
declared  ^  not  guilty/'  bat  the  mob  oataide  shouted  iot 
Tengeaneei  and  pushed  into  the  conrt^hoose  ready  to  do 
▼iolenoe  to  the  prisoners*  Then  it  was  that  Captain  Hein- 
rich  Roedter  (of  the  Lafayette  Guards)  appeared  on  the 
stairs  of  the  court-house,  accompanied  by  cheering  Ger- 
mans and  other  foreigners,  and  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  court.  The  Germans,  better  drilled,  gath- 
ered quickly  around  the  Jagers,  and,  with  a  shout,  went 
at  the  mob  with  fists  and  clubs,  clearing  a  passage.  Bricks 
and  miBsOes  disturbed  them  not  untfl  they  had  safely  con- 
ducted their  people  home.  Wounds  and  injured  feelings 
occurred  on  either  side,  but  there  is  no  record  of  blood- 
shed except  that  of  the  hand  of  the  constable,  which  was 
duly  atoned  for  by  a  fine  at  the  police  court.  This  so- 
called  Hermannsschkcht ' '  undoubtedly  had  a  good  effect 
for  the  foreigners ;  in  the  quaint  German  of  a  contempo- 
rary we  are  told,  Von  der  Zeit  an,  behaiiien  sich  die 
Loafers  so  ziemlioh.'' 

Another  collision  took  place  at  Covington,  Kentucky, 
opposite  Cincinnati,  between  the  mob  and  the  Turners, 
who  were  about  to  return  to  Cincinnati  after  a  Tumer- 
fest.  It  was  during  the  Know-nothing  movement  of  1855. 
The  Turners  in  self-defense  kept  their  weapons  wi^  them, 
contrary  to  the  demands  of  the  mayor.  The  matter  when 
taken  to  the  courts  vas  decided  by  Judge  StaUo,*  who 

»  Jolttiiii  Bamhttd  Stello  «m  bom  w  the  Giwid  Dnch j  of  OUbnbQig 
(Gmouuij)  ia  1828.  He  mi— to  Amwio  in  ISSS^aad  after  xweriooU 

lege  professor  in  natural  science  and  mathematics,  he  settltd  in  Cioinnnati, 

and  in  1^53  was  elected  to  the  bench  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Tumera  in  1^  made  bijn  popular  among  Ger- 
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declared  that  since  the  mayor  was  not  able  to  defend  the 
.  Turners  against  the  mob,  they  would  have  to  he  permitt^ 
to  defend  themselves  with  or  without  we^^pons.  These 
oecnnenoes  were  typical  of  numeioiui  others  in  yanoos 
parts  of  the  coantiy.  In  Baltunore^  befon  the  Civil  WUf 
the  lives  of  f  oidgnen  wera  oonilaiitly  endangend  by  tlii 
rowdies  fiving  in  llie  plaoe.  ^  Molitown/'  as  the  city  wti 
called,  was  infested  with  a  number  of  fire-engine  com- 
panies composed  mainly  of  the  idle  and  unruly  elements. 
They  would  set  fire  to  a  house  in  order  to  produce  an 
occasion  for  a  free  £ight.^  The  advantages  possessed  by 
the  Tumen  were  their  militaiy  drill  and  their  individual 
strong^  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter* 

The  GeimanrAmeriean  gymnasts  made  an  exceUent 
record  at  the  Frankfort^on-ihe-Main  Tomfest  in  1880. 
There  were  five  hundred  and  twenty  competitors  for 
prizes;  twentv-two  ])rizes  were  awarded,  the  Americans 
receiving"  seven  prizes  with  their  luiie  co in j)et iters.  In  this 
record  is  included*  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  Christian 
Meller,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  TumvereiDy 
but  received  most  of  his  training  in  America^  having  been 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Tnmyerem  ham  1869  to 
1877.* 

American  athletic  games  are  mostly  adaptations  of  Eag>- 
lish  originals;  German  influnnee  njijjears  only  in  gymnas- 
tic and  military  exercises.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note 

mans  thronghoat  the  ooontry.  He  was  activelj  engaged  in  pelifiei  and  h«t 
beinf^  noted  for  his  leadersbip  in  reform  moTemenU.  Diinng^  the  Inter  vmh 
of  his  life  he  waa  Uuited  States  Con&ul  in  Italy,  closing  a  distinguUbtd 
career  by  raising  the  standard  of  the  United  States  coufiular  service. 

>  TIm  writer  wu  told  io  oomrHtion  with  a  nrvivov  of  Um  Ihdom 
**  Liberties/'  who  were  the  nuMt  namnoos  sad  tlie  itiottgut  flflMMMBpiaqr  in 
the  city,  tbai  the  oalj  flw  <aHipspy  tiwj  ttood  in  sws  oE  wtm  tbs  Qon 
Turners. 

>  Cf.  Der  deuUche  rumier,  toL  xii,  pp.  281'-28a. 
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that  the  native  American  of  Oerman  dascent  has  shown 
the  same  love  of  outdoor  sports  as  any  of  the  otiher  ni^ 

tional  stocks ;  he  has  been  promiDent  in  football,  base- 
ball,  rowing,  track-work,  and  all  other  forms  of  athletic 
sports  favored  in  the  United  States.  Oji  the  football  teams 
of  Michigan  and  the  colleges  of  the  Middle  West  there 
are  very  many  German  names  every  year.^  The  team 
which  in  the  West  has  for  the  longest  period  been  most 
suecessf  Illy  viz.,  that  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has 
bad  for  its  trainer  1*.  H.  Tost,  a  man  of  German  descent.' 
No  family  has  been  more  formidable  on  the  college  foot- 
ball field  than  the  Pees*  Tale  friends  felt  relieved  when 
the  last  Poe  disappeared  from  the  Princeton  gridiron  and 
they  learned  that  it  would  be  many  years  before  the 
next  generation  of  the  family  would  play  for  Old  Nassau. 
The  Poes  made  their  reputation  not  by  their  superior 
weight  or  strength,  but  by  their  dash  and  skill/ 

A  similar  fomily  record  is  held  by  the  Lneder  brothers^ 
who  were  prominent  in  Cornell  athletics.  One  of  them,  a 
physiciao,  is  now  gradnate  coach  of  the  Cornell  team,  the 

^  Tbey  are  almoet  as  frequent  as  the  German  names  on  the  glee  and 
mosical  olubs. 

*  «I  Ma  of  Qmama  origb;  my  peopl«  MtUad  in  Ntw  Jersey  dim  huH 
dred  jmm  aga  Great  nnmben  of  our  familj  live  ia  Pun^lTnia  and  West 
Virgtnm."  Qpotad  from  Mr.  Toit'a  mmww  to  tbe  irritw't  ioqpiiiy,  Manh  7, 
1907. 

'  They  are  descended  from  tbo  German  frontiersman  Fob,  in  \VcsterQ 
Maryland.  The  latter  was  a  good  Indian  flj^ter.  Cf.  Volume  i,  Chapter  vi, 
p.  170. 

*  This  was  shown  in  the  game  with  Yale  in  1900,  when  one  ti  the  brothers 
?natched  victory  from  defeat  in  the  last  minute  of  play  by  a  field  pon.1,  his 
own  team  iii^^  battered  to  pieces  by  the  pprsiHtcrit  uiihilniig^ht^  of  Yale;  and 
on  anotiicr  occasion,  when,  tbe  teams  being  evenly  uiatcbed,  another  Poe 
inad«  the  only  Moie  of  the  day.  ThB  ball  aiiddanlj  uaiMd  from  ont  of  a 
maia  play,  when  Poe  grabbed  it  and  ran  as  if  inspired  almoet  the  whole 
length  of  the  field  to  the  goal'poats,  altogether  obliirione  of  hie  9pnamA 
ankle. 
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other  brother^  A.  B.  Lueder^  was  one  of  Cornell's  record 
crew  men  and  a  "  star  "  on  the  football  field.  The  latter, 
a  graduate  of  the  engineering  department^  subsequently 
built  all  the  bridges  lor  the  Uganda  Railway  in  Central 
Africa,  which  was  considered  a  remarkable  performance 
for  the  speed  with  whioh  the  work  was  aeeompUshed^  the 
contract  limiting  the  builder  to  a  very  brief  period/  Henry 
Schoelkopf  is  another  of  Oomell^s  football  men.  He  played 
two  years  on  the  Cornell  and  two  on  the  Harvard  'varsity. 
The  Cornell  'varsity  crew  that  made  the  world's  record  in 
1901  contained  two  men  of  German  blood,  Lueder  and 
Kuschke,  and  two  of  Dutch  descent,  Yanderhoef  and  Van 
Alstyne.  In  the  football  season  of  1908,  Hollenbaok  of 
Pennsylwiia  and  Sehildmiller  of  Dartmouth  by  unani- 
mouB  consent  were  put  on  the  All-American  teun,  while 
Siegling  of  Princeton,  Miller  of  Pennsylvania,  Goebel  of 
Yale,  and  Meyer  oi  Aunapolia  were  named  fur  tke  second 
team. 

In  track  athletics  some  of  the  record-breakers  of 
German  name  are  Hahn  of  Michigan;  Hillman  (New 
York  Athletic  Club);  Schutt  of  GomelV  and,  greater 
than  all,  Kraenzlein*  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  greatest  a)l'W>und  athlete 
that  has  so  far  been  devetoped  in  the  American  ool- 

>  Cf.  Tke  W»br»  (1903),  vol.  vi,  pp.  3607-10.  "BaiMing  Anunaan 
Bridget  in  Mid-Africa,"  by  A.  B.  Lii0d«r«  MigiiiMr  ud  agent  in  chaty*  off 
the  work.  This  ia  ft  faaeinating  aoooont  af  azpait  aaginaaring  and  adTeatana 

in  the  jungles. 

'  On  inquiry  the  writer  found  that  the  family  tradition  is,  that  the  original 
settler  in  America  cauie  from  Austria.  Schutt  or  Schutt  i»  aUo  a  frequent 
BMM  in  Hamburg  and  NortiiWD  Garmany. 

*  From  tlie  AtUetto  Auooiation  of  the  Unirersitj  of  Pennsylvnnta  tfaa 
writer  rerni  vpcl  the  following  reply  to  his  inquiry:  *<  Kraenilein  is  of  German 
descent.  Tha  football  plajer  HoHanbaak'a  iaihiu  ia  GamaPy  hia  noihar 
Irish.»» 
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leges.  It  is  said  that,  if  given  time  between  events,  he 
could  have  won  an  intercollegiate  championship  by  him- 
self. The  following  racord  is  quoted  from  a  newspaper 
account,  showing  his  wondeifol  all-around  feate:  Hun- 
dred jtadB  in  9|  seconds;  one4iaDdied-and-twenty-yard 
high  hnrdles  in  15|  seoonds  (world's  record) ;  two-hmiclred« 
and-twenty-yard  low  hurdles  in  23|  (world's  record); 
quarter  mile  in  49t  ;  high  jump,  six  feet ;  Lroad  jump, 
24  feet,  4^  inches  (iiitercoilegiate  record);  sixteen-pound 
shot-put,  forty-two  feet;  hammer-throw,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet;  two-hondred-and-twenty-yard  dash 
in  twenty-two  seconds;  pole-vault,  nearly  eleven  feet. 
This  record  has  never  been  equaled  by  men  of  other 
national  stock  or  race.  Great  athletes,  as  Kelly,  Cook,  or 
Mount  Pleasant  (American  Indian),  have  not  approached 
Kraeuzlein's  versatility. 

In  basket i)all  there  has  ])oen  a  remarkable  team  com- 
posed entirely  of  Germans  in  Western  New  York,  viz., 
the  Buffalo  German  basketball  team,  who  claimed  the 
world*s  championship  for  several  seasons.  If  we  were  to 
consider  the  professional  baseball  players,  the  list  could 
be  headed  by  Hans  Wagner,  the  popular  shortstop  and 
spirited  captain  of  the  victorious  Pittsburg  team. 

The  purpose  of  these  records  was  to  sliow  that  the  Ger- 
man element  has  contributed  good  bociies  to  the  so-called 
crucible  of  nations,  which  is  evolving  the  new  type  of 
American.  The  German  infuses  normal  health,  stamina, 
endniance,  and  vigor  into  the  physical  development  of 
the  nation.  The  German  as  he  arrives  from  his  native 
land  is,  in  statnre,  more  thick-set,  short,  and  stocky,  per- 
haps with  larger  chest  (better  lungs),  but  not  as  long 
hmbs  as  the  American.  He  has  more  strength  than  grace. 
The  American  type,  for  instance,  in  the  South,  where 
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there  Iuub  been  little  infosioii  of  f oieiga  blood  during  ihe 
last  geneiationsy  appeais  very  tall  and  gannt  in  eompari- 
80n.  In  those  distrk^s  where  the  German  immigra^n  has 

been  kiige,  the  slender  type  perliapis  will  be  k'ss  frequent 
in  the  future,  but  the  more  evenly  developed  will  appear 
as  a  result  of  the  bkudmg  of  the  two  types. 

Medical  care 

Under  the  head  of  the  care  of  the  body  should  be  iii- 
elnded  the  work  of  the  German  element  in  the  medical 
fields  which^  the  writer  is  eonrinced,  has  been  yerj  con- 
siderable. This  interesting  field  of  investigation  should 

attract  some  one  to  the  manor  born  ;  at  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  support  the  argument  in  as  convincing  a  man- 
ner as  the  subject  deserves. 

In  the  colonial  period  there  are  frequent  records  of  Grer- 
man  physicians.  There  was  Dr.  Christoph  Witt,  locnted 
in  Germantown^  Pennsylvaniai  from  1704  to  17(>5>  a 
physician  and  astronomer,  who,  no  doubt,  was  assisted 
by  stellar  influences  in  diagnoses  and  cures.  Each  of  ike 
large  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore 
bad  a  leading  German  physician  m  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Adam'  Kuhn,  son  of  a  German  physician  (the 
first  medical  practitioner  of  Lancast<^r,  Pennsylvania), 
was  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Kush  on  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  college  which  is  now  the  Uinversity  ol 
Pennsylvania.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  botany  and  ma- 
teria medica  for  twenty-one  years,  until  1789|  when  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  the  tiieory  and  piactice  of  medi- 
cine. Three  years  after,  he  was  elected  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  re- 
signation in  1797,  when  he  succeeded  Dr.  William  Shippen 
as  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
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of  whieh  he  had  heen  one  of  the  fonndefB  in  1787»  and 
where  he  lemained  as  head  ontil  hia  death  in  1817.  He 

was  andoubtedlj  one  of  the  three  or  four  leading  men  of 
his  profession  in  the  United  States  during*  his  time.* 

In  New  York  City  the  Grennan  physician,  Dr.  Hans 
Kierstedt,  who  came  over  with  Director-General  Kief  t,  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  practiced  medicine  from 
1638  to  1661.  He  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  the  skill* 
ful  midwife^  Annetje  Jansen,  also  distinguished  as  the 
owner  of  meet  of  the  had  inelnded  in  the  site  of  New  York 
City.  Another  German  physician^  to  whom  a  monnment 
has  heen  erected  at  Seheneetady,  Emestos  Ton  Spitzer 
(called  de  Spitzer  i,^  was  surgeou-general  o£  the  colonial 
forces  of  New  York  State. 

In  Baltimore  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Wiesenthal  was  the 
founder  of  the  hrst  medical  school  in  Maryland,  a  private 
institution  which|  existed  until  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  was  chartered  in  1807/  His 
ambition  in  the  founding  of  the  sehool  was  to  improve 
medieal  serrieey  and  to  protect  the  people  against  qnaok- 
erj,  which  exphnns  his  attempts  to  have  medieal  praetiee 
regulated  hy  law,*  a  step  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  Dr. 

1  Cf.  F.  R.  Packard,  The  History  of  Medicine  in  th§  Umied  Staten,  to  the 
Year  ISOO.  (Lipplncott,  Philadelphia,  1900.)  In  the  treatment  of  yellow 
fever  Dr.  Kuhn  had  a  controYer^y  with  I>r.  Rash.  Leading  characteristics 
of  the  man  were  hi«  neatneaa  of  appearance,  legalaritj  of  habits,  his  punctU' 
alitj,  and  atxirt  obMriBma  itf  aU  Ida  eogagMunti. 

*  Bmattns  de  Spitaer  «m  bon  in  Hmllnora  (WUrlmibeig),  ia  170a 
Hii  gnndfather,  Dr.  Johann  yon  SpitMTt  ifitbiirgoma«ter  of  Ildlliioiill  for 
a  f»etienit  !on.  Emestns  de  Spitzer  wan  sargeon  also  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  one  of  the  leading  personages  in  Nortbem  New  York.  He  was  the 
aneestor  of  a  distinguished  New  York  family  of  physicians  and  bankers. 

•  Cf  .  Dr.  Engeao  P.  Coidell,  Hutory  of  the  Umvmky  t^Mwr^land ;  by  tbs 
■ame  aatbor,  mn  aooount  of  Wiesenthid  in  the  Jokm  Hopkins  HagpAtol  Aifltfii, 
Jnly-AngTist,  1900.  (This  contains  a  portrait  of  Wiesenthal.) 

I  *  Ftokard,  p.  167.  In  1788.  while  the  •tadeato  wwe  diiMettag  the  body 
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Wiesenlluil  was  bom  in  Pnuma  in  1726,  settled  in  Baltir 

more  in  1755,  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  Mary- 
land troops  in  1777,  and  served  continuously  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  frequently  honored  by  bein^]f  consulted 
bj  French  surgeons  in  difficult  cases.  He  was  a  man  of 
research,  making  the  first  discovezy  of  a  parasite  of  an 
inf  ectioiis  disease  in  America.^  He  iras  also  president  and 
physician  of  the  German  (benevolent)  Society  of  Baltimoie^ 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  first  Latheran  church  of 
the  city.  His  son  had  an  excellent  career  in  medicine  until 
his  early  death  in  1798.  A  nimiber  of  other  men  of  Ger- 
man blood  early  advanced  medical  practice  in  Maryland,' 
very  prominent  among  them  being  Dr.  Samuel  Baker  (son 
of  a  German),  the  founder  of  the  Medical  and  Ghiraigical 
Faculty  of  Maryland. 

Twice  during  the  Berolutionaiy  War  the  Moravian 
colony  at  Bethlehem  gave  up  their  largest  buildings  for 
the  nursing  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Con- 
tinental Anuy.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Ettwein  visited  the  sick 
every  week,  and  bioii<^bt  as  much  comfort  as  he  could. 
Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  and  a  German  doctor  from  Saxony  at 
one  time  attended  the  sick  there  in  an  epidemic  of  putrid 
fever.* 

Philadelphia  undoubtedly  held  the  leadership  in  medical 
sdence  for  a  long  time.  A  eonspienous  member  of  the 

of  a  murderer,  a  mob  ftttocbed  the  bouse  and  pot  an  end  to  their  anatomical 
studies.  (Packard,  p  IHH  >  This  shoifs  what  hiiidsbips  aoi«iitiflo  men  bad  to 

contend  with  in  the  early  days. 

^  The  parasite  prodacing  verminous  tracheo>bronchitis  in  fowls.  Cf.  Ger^ 
mn^Amuiean  /tj/bienM  m  M«iidm  and  Surgery  (in  Maryland),  p.  4,  by 
John  C.  Hommeter,  H.D.,  LL.D.  (Fhifenor  of  MedidiM*  Uaivmnfj  of 
Maryland,  author  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  and  many  other  soientiflc  works). 
B<?pr;rited  fi m  tbo  Medkol  labraiy  and  HiOorieal  ^fmirnal,  vol.  iw,  ikk 

Septcuihvr,  1!Kk;. 

•  bee  iiemmoter,  pp.  4r-o.  •  Cf.  Packard,  p. 
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profeadon  was  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  of  a  distinguished 

family.  His  grandfather'  came  to  America  in  1717  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Heidelberg,  and  married  Katharine 
Jausen  of  Germantown.  Caspar  Wistar  derived  his  in* 
spiiation  for  the  healing  art  when,  a  boy  of  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  took  oare  of  the  wounded  soldiers  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown  (1777).  He  took  his  M.D.  at  the  XJni- 
remtj  of  Edinburgh  in  1786»  and  on  his  return  rose 
quickly.  In  1789  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
College  of  Philadelphia ;  in  1792,  when  his  college  was 
merged  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  became 
adjunct  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  in  1801, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Shippen,  succeeded  to  the  full  chair. 
The  departments  being  separated  in  1808,  he  was  pro- 
fesior  of  anatomy  fram  that  year  until  his  death  in  181& 
Not  alone  did  Dr.  Wistar  stand  high  in  his  profession, 
but  socially  he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his 
time.  His  house  was  lavish  in  its  hospitality,  and  his 
weekly  gatherings  of  distinguished  men  in  science,  letters, 
and  public  life  became  known  as  ''Wistar  Parties,"  a 
name  *  which  has  survived  locally  and  is  of  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  social  history  of  our  country.  Caspar  Wistar 
smweeded  Dr.  Benjamin  Bnsh  in  1813  as  president  of  the 
'  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Skvery,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
in  1815. 

*  Cupar  Wistar,  the  fonnder  of  the  family,  aoqaired  large  tracts  of  land 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  bailt  the  first  glaas-factory  in 
America  near  Ailowajr  Town,  a  few  miles  east  of  Salem,  New  Jersey. 
He  imported  four  expert  glass-blowers  from  Rotterdam  in  1738,  and  bad 
OMniMtriMtlitiiiMMlbbMiiBielwidiiitteart.  FatW  and  iod  eontinMd 
WAnlMtoring  glass  of  all  kinds  for  many  years.  Cf.  T%t!  NaiUmal  DkiUM' 
Wy  of  ATnericQn  Biography t  vol.  i,  p.  273,  and  vol.  xii,  p.  359. 

'  The  climbing  shrub  **  Witterift''  wm  aUo  aamMl  ia  hoooc  of  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar,  the  anatomist. 
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Another  distiDgnkhed  Philadelphia  aBatomiBt  was  Jo» 
aeph  Leidy  (bom  in  1823),  both  of  whose  anosstois  eame 
from  the  Rhine  Yalley.  His  seientific  interests  swayed 

between  anatomy  and  natural  history,  and  he  took  both 
equally  into  liis  service  in  the  execution  of  his  Ufework, 
the  investl^^ation  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  the  United  States. 
He  published  the  Special  ADatomj  of  the  Terr^trial 
Mollusks  of  the  United  States/'  and  numeroos  scientific 
monographs  on  the  extinct  fauna  of  South  Gaxolina^  Da- 
kota,  Nebraska,  and  other  Westem  territoiy/ 

An  American  surgeon  of  international  lepntation  was 
Ssmnel  David  Gross,  who  was  bom  in  1805  near  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  whose  ancestors  came  from  the  Lower 
Palatinate  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  father  was 
a  successful  farmer,  conDected  with  the  quartermaster's 
department  during  the  Revolution.  Samuel  Gross  was 
a  graduate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and 
began  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on  morbid  anatomy  at 
Cincinnati  College.  His  book,  ^*  Elements  of  Pathologieal 
Anatomy"  (1839),  brought  &TOtftble  comments  from 
Virchow.  Gross  accepted  a  pcofesaorship  at  the  medical 
college  in  Louisville  in  1840,  and  for  sixteen  years  ad-* 
vanced  medical  knowledge  and  practice  in  Kentucky.  In 
185G  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  surgery  in  his 
alma  mater  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  published  his  life- 
work  "  A  System  of  Surgery  "  (1859).  He  was  of  great 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  a  special  feature  of  his  work 
being  the  provision  of  artificial  limbs*  His  eaieer  marks 
a  great  advance  in  the  science  and  art  of  surgery,  and  hu 
unsurpassed  services  were  xeeogniaed  in  such  honors  as 

*  Jowpli  IMj  WM  TWj  sUllfnl  M  ft  draog'btsman,  and  itlnitnitid  Ui 
own  workf.  Ai  ft  teMhrn  Iw  iwfvd  it  piofewot  of  mmAobij  ftt  Ibt  Uoi- 
Tenity  of  ^ennijlTanut  from  1853|ftad  ftwapled  IliaolMlfe  «f  Mtonl  hwlwy 
ftt  SwftrthiiMra  CoUtg*  in  1371. 
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the  presidency  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1862,  of  the  International  Afedical  Congress  convened  at 
FhiUdAlphia  in  1876,  the  award  o£  the  D.G.L.  hj  the 
University  of  Oxford  at  its  one  thousandth  anniversary, 
and  of  the  LL.D.  by  the  nniveisitiee  of  Gamhiidge^ 
Edinbmgh,  PennaylTaniay  and  Jeffenon  College.  In  1897 
an  heroic  bronze  statoe  of  Dr.  Groet  was  elected  by  tbe 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  llie  United  States  at  Wash* 
ington,  D.  C,  the  grauitc  pedestal  of  which  was  contiib- 
uted  by  Congress,  the  first  instance  of  a  surgeon  being 

so  honored. 

Dr.  William  Pepper/  as  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  clin- 
leal  medicine,  1868-1876,  and  professor  of  the  thebiy  and 
piaetioe  of  medicine,  1876-1887,  in  the  University  of 
PennaylYaniay  lendeied  distingoished  oemee  in  medical 
teadung  and  science.  AatheeleTentlkproTOBt  of  tbeUni- 
▼ersity  of  Pmrnaylvania,  1881-18di,  he  reorganized  the 
medical  school  and  increased  its  efficiency.  In  order  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  the  lengfthening  of  the  medical  course 
from  three  to  four  years  he  contributcnl  fifty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  Medical  School.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  of  founding  a  hospi- 
tal in  connection  with  tbe  university,  and  raised  the  oldest 
medical  school  in  the  conntiy  to  the  higbeet  standard  of 
service. 

The  great-grandson  of  the  Reverend  J.  H.  G.  Helmntb, 

first  professor  of  the  Grerman  language  and  literature  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (successor  of  Professor 
Kunze),  was  WiUiam  Tod  Helmuth,  a  noted  surgeon  and 
homoBopathist*  He  was  bom  and  educated  in  Philadeiphiai 

*  Ue  was  of  PeniisjWMii«-German  8t<>ck.  Cf.  The  Penmylvania  Dutch' 
mm  «mI  wkmM  ht  hat  ttc^tkd,  b/  HoMtabb  ShmmI  W.  Fbnojpaekir, 
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removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1858,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  and 
TO8  sni^eon  to  the  Good  Samaritan  HospitaL  In  1870 
lie  accepted  ibe  call  to  the  New  York  HomoBopathio 
Medical  College,  and  shortly  after  became  ibe  soigeon  to 
the  Hahnemann  NewTork  Surgical  Hospitals.  He  also 
established  a  private  hospital  in  1886,  Helmuth  House.^ 

New  York  has  Lad  a  large  number  of  men  of  Gerinan 
blood  distinguished  in  the  battle  for  health  ;  the  names, 
Beck,'  H.  J.  Boldt,  Herteri  Jacobi,  H.  Knapp,  Lauer, 
Meltzer,  are  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  living.  Be*- 
flearche%  as  dioee  of  Jacqaes  Loeb  (bom  in  Germany), 
professor  of  physiology  in  the  Uniyersiij  of  California ; 
Nicholas  Senn  (bom  in  German  Switzerland),  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  University  of  Chicago ;  and  Adolf  Meyer 
(born  near  Zurich,  Switzerland),  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  psychiatry  in  the  Johns  Ho])kins  University  (en- 
dowed by  Mr.  Phipps),  inspire  hope  throughout  the  laud. 
The  annals  of  the  cities  of  Baltimore,'  San  Francisco,* 
Milwaukee/  and  in  all  probabili^  most  other  cities  of 
prominence,  if  the  records  be  but  searcbed,  show  tliat 

>  Willkin  TodHttlmiidi  mM  alio  mi  aVb  writer  in  the  litofsrf  IkSd,  M 
abowa  bj  hb  boalu :  TkgDoeler  Woman,\gj  Aiken  Hnrt ;  l^mmer  Book,  elk 
Tbebospital  work  of  bis  wife,  Frances  Pritohard  Helnrath,  iriUbe  mentioiied 
l><;1ow.  Dr.  ITeliiiuth  died  in  New  York  in  lOO^snd  WM  iooeeeded  bj  luf 
son  in  the  surg'ical  post  ho  h\\d  rrcntpd. 

'  Carl  Beok  was  bom  in  Neckargemiind,  Gcrmauy;  be  took  his  M.D.  at  tbe 
Vmmtntj'vi  Jena ;  is  profeieer  of  inrgery  in  tbe  New  Yotk  Poet-Gmdnete 
Uedical  School  end  Hoepital;  prceident  of  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  ete.  He  ii 
the  Mibor  of  nnnieroas  loientillo  papers.  He  it  alio  the  geoMl  pteridentel 
the  Union  of  Old  Germnn  Stndenti  of  Amerion. 

*  Cf.  Heiurncter,  yy.  iT. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Bundschu,  o£  Sim  Iranei^ico,  sent  the  writer  the  followiog 
liet  of  the  physiciane  who  bad  Sgwed  in  the  doTelopment  of  that  oitj :  Yen 
Foellntta,  Sehamann,  Zeohe,  Sebarlmeh,  Lebmkuhl,  Von  Loehr,  Fteefat^ 
£ckpl,  Yon  Behr,  Bfj^fensburger,  Hillerscheidt,  Erdekind,  Akrt. 

*  Cf .  HensfrJeaaen  and  firunoken,  WtKontmt  JMach-Awunkcmtr, 
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physicians  of  German  birth  or  extraction  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  sanitary  and  social  improvement  of 
their  communities. 

An  attractive  theme  is  the  German  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  phaimacj.  Many  of  the  chairs  in 
pharmacology  have  been  occupied  by  Germans.*  One  of 
the  laigeat  pharmacentical  eatabluhmenta  in  the  world  is 
'tiie  Meyer  Brotheis  Drag  Company  of  St.  Lonis^  in  Grer- 
man  hands  from  its  f  onndation.  The  firm  has  published  a 
trade  journal  of  wide  circulation.  Of  telling  influence  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  ubiquitous  "  Deutsche  Apotheke," 
with  its  German  script  signboard  on  the  outside,  and  its 
trained  druggist  within.  The  latter  was  equipped  with  an 
education  as  a  prescription  chemist  abroad  when  such 
an  opportunity  was  not  yet  to  be  had  in  our  own  country* 
A  drug-store  of  that  stamp  had  a  wholesome  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  locality,  and  also  had  the  effect  of  put- 
tii^  the  quack  out  of  hunness.  Yeiy  interesting  is  the 
fiict  that  the  first  scientific  pharmaceutical  journal 
('*  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experimental  Therapeu- 
tics") which  has  appeared  in  the  United  States,  was 
founded  recently  by  a  man  of  German  descent,  John  J. 
Abely'  professor  of  pharmacology  and  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  physiological  chemistry  in  the  Johns  Hop- 

•  For  example  :  C  Herter,  professor  of  pharmacology  and  therapeutics, 
Colambia  Uaiversity  ;  F.  E.  Engelbardt  (born  in  Germany),  professor  of 
materia  medioa,  New  York  College  ol  Fhaimaoy  ;  John  J.  Abel,  profauor 
of  pbaniiMiilogj,  Johns  Hopldno  Univonitf. 

'  Professor  Abel  informed  the  writer  that  his  father  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Wlirtemberf'i',  ard  his  mother  (Beckpr)  from  Itavarin,  al)out 
1834.  Professor  A Ih.1  was  tin-  iirst  president  of  th*:  Society  for  l^harTOacology, 
and  Dr.  William  Gies  (also  of  German  descent)  its  first  secretary.  In  con- 
jniietfon  with  Dr.  C.  A.  Hettor,  of  Colombia  UniTorsitj,  Dr.  Abol  foundod 
tho  first  joomal  of  hioli^giMJ  ohtmiitij  in  1900.  Hotter  ii  oIm  of 
Gorouui  blood. 
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kins  University.  Through  Professor  Abel's  efforts,  the 

Society  of  Biological  ClKinists  (1907),  and  the  Society 
for  Pharmacologfy  and  Experimental  Therapeutics  (1908), 
both  of  which  contain  the  leading  men  of  the  countiy  ia 
these  branchesy  were  called  into  existence* 

(Sy  8ocUd  i^atmaliom  ofth^  G«rman» 

It  isinteresthig  to  obserye  the  evolution  of  German  social 

life  in  various  localities  in  the  United  States  where  the  Ger- 
mans have  gradually  become  more  nnmerous.  Most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  would  serve  as  examples.  For 
convenience  one  will  be  selected  where  the  personality  of 
a  single  man,  instead  of  a  group  of  men,  iras  of  greatest 
importance  in  uniting  the  newcomers  and  developing  their 
social  Ufe.  The  southern  seaport  of  CharlestoDy  South 
Carolina,  had  in  the  eighteenth  century  received  a  large 
German  immigration,  which  was  most  important  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  resources  of  the  interior,  but  an 
influential  residue  o£  which  remained  in  Charleston.  By 
the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  early 
German  element  was  totally  assimilated.*  The  sermons  in 
the  churches  founded  by  Germans  of  the  early  period 
were  then  given  in  the  English  language.  But  a  new  im- 
migration came,  beginning  about  1830,  which  assumed 
importance  under  the  able  leadership  ol  General  John  A. 
Wagener.  The  latter,  born  in  Hanover  in  1816,  arrived 
in  Charleston  in  the  year  1833.  He  was  of  tiie  type  of 
Fiiedrich  Miinch,  the  patriarch  of  the  Duden  Settlement 
in  Missouri,  weU  educated,  energetic,  and  fair-minded. 
The  initiative  in  every  movement  for  economic  and  social 
betterment  among  the  Germans  came  through  him.  The 

'  It  will  be  feueBilMMd  that  the  German  FtttilMrs  were  off  tiiit  aanbtT. 
Tha  2KMt  Timrod  WM  dMeended  f  ram  them.  See  onTe,  Cbapter  vn. 
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chronology  of  this  social  evolutioa  was  as  follows:  In 
1838  a  German  fire^ztmgiiishiDg  companj  was  foimded. 
In  1840,  the  immigiatioii  increasing,  means  weie  pio- 
CDied  for  foonding  a  ehiuch  in  which  only  Qerman  aer- 
mons  were  preached*  A  lew  jean  later  a  literaij  and 
musical  society  was  established,  Znr  Hebung  des  deutschen 
Siniies  und  Gemiites."  Though  hardly  twelve  hundred 
Germans  then  resided  iii  Charleston,  a  German  newspaper, 
'^Der  Teutone/'  was  started.  After  several  attempts  at 
Masonic  organisation^  a  social  club  of  a  difEerent  kind 
was  foundedy  a  TnniTerein,  in  1846.  Then  came  a  period 
of  httger  aocesnons  from  Getmanyy  and  an  ambitioiis 
land  scheme  was  promoted  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
arrivals.  In  1849  land  was  bought  in  a  high  western  area 
of  South  Carolina,  a  hygienic  location  for  German  im- 
mi^ants.  The  town  of  Walhalla,  in  Oconee  County,  >vas 
laid  out  and  made  the  centre  of  a  prosperous  Grerman 
settlement,  which  has  since  then  proved  the  foresight  of 
its  founders.  Economic  and  social  prosperity  went  hand 
in  hand  in  Charleston,  and  J.  A.  Wagoner  was  actire  in 
1851  in  foonding  the  Carolina  Mutual*  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  in  1855  the  German  Schutzen-GeseUschaft. 
The  war  shattered  all  material  progress  in  Charleston. 
The  Germans  followed  their  leader,  who  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  in  the  defense  of  their  state.*  After  the 
war  was  over,  the  German  immigration  to  Charleston  was 
veiy  sli^ti  and  the  social  life  in  consequence  ceased  to 
have  any  unity. 
The  evolution  of  the  social  life  of  the  Germans  in 

'  After  the  war  came  tlio  uphill  itniggle  Id  which  again  General  Wag>- 
ener  was  prominent.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  state  legisUture,  and  in 
1S67,  mmn'f  of  immigratikm.  In  1871  1m  mm  dtetod  mayor  of 
ChariMfton  %  majoritj  of  777.  He  was  twiea  mom  eleeled  wupn,  n  1873 
•ad  1876^  Imt  wanted  oBtbj  Ukgal  nMtbodi. 
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Cinoimuili  may  be  followed  in  tlie  pages  of  ''Der  deotidie 
Fiomer/'  *  A  sympatlietie  obflerrer  of  conditions  in  Cen- 
tral New  York  made  the  following  observations  ou  Ger- 
man beginnings  in  the  city  of  Syracuse:  "  In  1840  there 
were  very  few  GeriiKins  in  the  region  about  Syracuse. 
Tlien  Gennan  peasants  appeared,  picturesque  in  their 
oatiye  ooitiimesy  Bottling  about  Syiacnse  and  Salina.  The 
next  step  was  when  the  Grermans  became  more  numerous* 
They  then  f onned  a  militia  company,  and  their  brilliant 
nniforma  and  militaiy  drill  ontdione  anythbg  that  the 
natire  militia  had  accomplished.  A  TnmTerein  soon  ap> 
pea  red.  There  was  a  church,  which  was  Catholic,  as  could 
be  told  by  the  surmounting  cross  and  the  word"  Deo" 
written  above  the  entrance.  This  rude  board  structure 
soon  gave  way  to  the  brick  building  in  Romanesque  style, 
with  its  two  typical  towers.  This  place  later  became  the 
seat  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  I  always  looked  up  to  GJer- 
many  as  my  ideal, — the  country  I  wanted  to  become 
more  doaely  acquainted  with, — the  land  of  scientistB  and 
philosophers,  historians  and  poets.  I  have  found  when  I 
attended  the  gatherings  of  Germans  and  Irish  this  differ^ 
ence.  The  latter  on  occasion  drank  whiskey,  and  when 
they  took  too  much,  became  bad-tempered.  The  Germans 
drank  beer,  and  the  more  they  took  the  more  good- 
humored  and  fraternal  they  became.  They  knew  me  as 
their  friend  in  two  directions — I  was  no  prohibitionist 
(for  I  believed  that  prohibition  did  not  prohibit  and 
contradicted  the  idea  of  personal  freedom),  and  I  was  not 
a  Know-nothing.  They  always  backed  me  faithfully  in 
polities.  When  to  my  utter  snrprise  at  one  time  I  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  be  a  candidate,  I  found  that  my 

*  H.  A.  Battemuuia  («dit«)s  eigbtoeii  folmiMi.  (CiaeioBftti*  Oliio.  1809- 
1887.) 
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German  friends  were  the  cause  of  it."  *  The  Germans  of 
Chicaj^o,  St,  LomSj  San  Francisco,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  cities  went  through  the  same 
piocess  of  flocial  oxgaiuzatioii ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
German,  wherever  he  goes,  to  found  Yefeino  for  social, 
.philanthropic,  and  ealtaral  pmposes. 

(^)  Meliffiom  in^iieneea 

The  strong  trait  of  individualism  which,  in  the  political 
history  o£  Germany,  produced  particularism,  also  asserted 
itself  in  matters  of  religion,  and  appeared  as  sectarianism 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  work  the 
settlements  of  the  nnmerons  sects,  as  German  Quakers, 
Dnnkaids,  Sckwenkf  elders,  Mennonites,  Amiah,  and  others, 
were  described*  They  came  largely  on  the  promise  and 
fulfillment  of  religious  liberty  in  the  land  of  Penn,  often 
leaving  none  of  their  number  behind ;  and  they  won  the 
admiration  of  their  contemporaries  by  their  industry  and 
thrift,  their  simple  lives,  and  religious  devotion.  In  the 
reports  of  the  Census  of  1900  the  Dunkards  (or  German 
Baptists)  as  a  denominational  family  numbered  73,795, 
the  Metinonites  (including  Amish,  etc.),  41,541,  the 
Schwenkfeldians  (or  SchwenkfelderB),  306  communi- 
cants.' The  tiiree  churches  described  earlier  as  those  of 
broadest  influence  among  the  Germans  during  the  last 
two  quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Lutheran, 
German  Reformed,  and  United  Bretliren  (Moravian), 
continued  to  be  of  great  service  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

^  These  Qbscrvntions  were  noted  by  the  writer  in  an  infttrriiBW  With  ft  mu 
whoso  ftuthority  is  valued  throughout  the  country. 

'  H.  K.  Carroll,  The  Religious  Forces  of  the  UnUed  States  (American  Churoh 
Hirtorj  Sems),  p.  397.  (New  Tuck,  ISSa.)  Btted  opon  tba  Ceuiu  Bepofto 
of  1900»  and  imqiunM  diiaotad  to  Uw  vaiioai  ^orA  otganiiiilioiit. 
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Lutherans :  The  first  Lutherans  had  come  from  Holland 
to  Manhattan  Island  before  its  purchase  from  the  Indians, 
in  1626;  others  appeared  in  New  Sweden  with  Minnewit, 
in  1638,  and  their  ekmch  at  Wicaca  (near  Philadelphia) 
was  dedicated  in  1669.  Jnatiu  Falekner  lahored  in  New 
York,  beginning  in  1703,  succeeded  by  Christoph  Berk- 
enmeyer,  and  Christian  Knoll  who  resigned  in  1750.  Lu- 
theran minister  and  builder  of  a  colony  was  Joshua  von 
Kocherthal  at  Newburgh'S>n-the-Hudsoa,  and  members  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  were  the  Salzbuigeis  of  Greorgia 
under  BolmuB  and  Gronaa.  But  the  sheep  were  scattered 
before  Ihe  amTal  (1741)  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Lutheian 
Church  in  America,  Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  who 
in  1748,  with  six  other  ministers  and  lay  delegates,  organ- 
ized the  first  Lutheran  Synod  of  America,  the  Ministerium 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  second  oldest  synod  was  that  of 
New  York,  founded  over  twenty-five  years  later,  uniting 
the  Lutheran-  churches  of  New  York  and  New  Jeneyi 
Pastor  Johann  Christian  Kunze,  who  had  removed  from 
Phikdelphia  to  New  Tork|  being  the  leader  in  the  move- 
ment.* The  third  oldest  Lntheran  Synod  was  that  of 
North  Carolina,  founded  in  1803,  from  which  the  Tennessee 
Synod  seceded  in  1820.  In  South  Carolina,  where  fifteen 
German  (mostly  Lutheran)  churches  of  the  interior  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  year  1788,  a  Lutheran  Synod 
was  not  formed  until  1824.  The  Maryland  and  Virginia 
Ministerium  was  founded  in  1820,  and  that  of  Ohio  much 
earlier,  about  1812.  The  &ct  lhat  Ohio  and  Tennessee  had 

'  Cf.  A.  J.  S<''heTn,  Dentitth-mnerikanisches  Cftm^frmtifymi-Lexikon  ("Lnther- 
iscbe  Kirche  in  Amt  rika"),  vol.  vi,  p.  693.  Dr.  Schem's  authority  is  consul- 
ered  very  good  od  American  church  history.  See  the  latter  staiemect  veri" 
fl«d,  and  qoototiont  tak«ii  from  him,  in  Curoll,  Rdigiova  P&rem  m  lie  Umtd 
SltBfet*  p,  ee*  It  it  nnfortniinte  that  Dr.  SibImiii  did  not  see  hit  great  oppor* 
tanitj  alto  of  opUaeting  Uogispliieal  date  on  amiiiaiit  GerBian^Amerimni. 
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Latheimn  ministenums  before  some  of  the  coast  states  shows 
how  veij  laigely  GermanB  took  part  in  the  early  migratioii 
to  the  West  and  Soathweat*  Schoola  were  soon  founded 
for  the  edueataon  of  Lutheran  miniatmy  since  the  supply 
from  abroad  was  but  Tery  scant.  After  these  tiieological 
schools  bf'g^au  to  seud  out  ministers,  the  pirowth  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America  was  reniarkable.  Among 
the  noted  teachers  were  the  Keverend  Ernst  L.  Hazelius, 
professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lexington,  who 
served  from  its  foundation  in  1834  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  the  Beverend  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  distinguished 
as  professor  of  the  leading  Lutheran  theological  school^  the 
Gettysburg  Seminary,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  serving  from 
1825  for  almost  hatf  a  century;  his  pupil  and  successor, 
the  Reverend  Charles  P.  Krauth ;  the  Reverend  George  C. 
Miller,  professor  in  the  Hartwick  Seminary  in  Central  New 
York;'  and  the  Reverend  Samuel  S})ie("]ier,  professor  in 
the  Wittenberg  Theological  Seminary,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
from  1849. 

The  first  union  of  Lutheran  synods  occurred  in  1820, 
caUed  the  ^*  General  Synod,"  which  ineluded  most  of  the 
Lutheran  ministeriums  of  the  countiy,  Hiough  never  all 
of  them,  and  until  the  Civil  War  continuing  as  the  one 

large  Lutheran  organization  in  the  United  States.  Penn- 
sylvania, the  oldest  and  largest  synod,  withdrew  for  a 
period,  but  rejoined  in  1853.  In  1820  the  General  Synod 
had  170  preachers  and  35,000  communicants,  and  ita 

*  Hartwick  Seminary,  established  in  llQl,  was  named  after  Pastor  Hart- 
wig,  the  founder,  on  whose  land  in  Otaego  Countj,  Centml  New  T<»k«  the 
eollege  wms  bnilt  In  1S15  flie  Bevoeod  Dr.  £.  L.  Haieliasbeeeaie  the  ptin* 
eipal  and  the  professor  of  theology,  with  the  son  of  the  president  of  tlw  Hmr 

York  MiiuHtentiTn  as  his  RSsistunt.  This  wag  John  A.  Quitman,  sub'^eqnently 

ffimons  HI  die  Instory  of  the  Soutii  as  a  bnlli.int  f^encTAl  in  the  Mexican  War* 

and  Governor  of  Mississippi,  CI.  Volume  i,  Chapter  xvi,  pp.  5ii>-o22. 
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growth  increased  with  the  German  iininigTation.  With  the 
Civil  War  cauie  the  separation  of  the  four  synods  of  North 
and  South  Carohaa,  Virginia,  and  Southwest  Virginia, 
which,  subsequently  uniting  with  Georg^ia  and  the  iode^ 
pendent  ministeriums  of  Tennessee  and  Holsfcon^  became 
the  United  Sjnod  in  the  South."  In  1866  was  oiganised 
.another  large  Lntheian  body,  tiie  '^Oeneial  Cooncil»"  a 
dissennon  ansing  because  of  the  adminion  of  tiie  SVnmekean 
Synod,  which  was  declared  not  Lutheran  by  a  strong  miuoi^ 
ity,  headed  by  the  oldest  synod,  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
''General  Council "  is  stronL,'"est  in  Penns^^lvania ;  New  York, 
^linnesota,  and  Illinois  follow  in  that  orders  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Wiflconsin,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  and  Texas  are  repre- 
sented by  goodly  namben.  The  boundaries  of  none  of  the 
Lutheian  oiganizations  are  limited  geogiaphicaUy,  and 
they  contain  G^ennan,  English,  Swedish,  and  other  elements. 
The  largest  of  the  Lutheran  general  bodies,  the  ^Synodieal 
Conference,"  popularly  known  as  the  ''Missourians,"  dates 
back  to  1838,  when  about  eight  hundred  so-called  Saxon 
I^therans  ( Alt-Lutheraner),  with  six  of  their  j)reacher;5,  left 
their  native  land  because  they  objected  to  the  attempt  made 
by  the  central  authorities  to  combine  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  (principally  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed) 
under  a  united  state  ohurch.  The  Union,  they  held,  de* 
traoted  from  Lutheranism  of 'ihe  old  form,  and  therefore 
they  sought  the  land  of  religious  liberty/  This  spirit  of 
ultra-conservatism,  of  living  the  age  of  Luther  OTer  again, 
has  characterized  tliis  branch  of  the  Lutheran  Church;  it 
found  an  exjiounder  of  extraordinary  ahiUty  in  the  Rever- 
end C.  F.  W.  Walther,  pastor  in  St.  Louis  beginning  in  1  S  I  1 , 
and  professor  in  the  influential  Concordia  College  of  that 
city  from  1850.  The  ^'Synodical  Conference"  was  organ. 

<  Fortlinrirttf«BtQliBUi«Qafi,mydiin»i»Chiplttirr,^ 
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ized  in  1872  by  represcDtatives  of  the  Missouri,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Norwegian  synods^ 
four  of  which  had  taken  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
^'General  Goimcil/'  but  had  withdrawn,  intending  to 
present  a  type  of  Lnthetan  eonf  esrionalism  stricter  than 
the  '^Geneial  Council,*'  though  the  latter  had  withdrawn 
from  the  "General  Synod**  for  the  same  reason/  The 
"Synodical  Conference"  is  almost  entirely  German  in  its 
membership,  and  champions  the  preservation  of  the  Ger- 
man language  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  large  number  of 
church  schools  which  it  has  founded.  Besides  these  four 
large  Lutheran  organizations,  there  are  independent  Lu- 
theran synods,  as  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Other 
States,**  the  <<Bn£E8lo  Sjnod,**  the  <<Miehigan  Synod,'* 
and  others. 

The  question  of  language  has  always  been  a  difficult 
problem  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  church  fathers  knew  that  they  could  not  adhere  to 
the  German  langnage  without  the  loss  of  large  nnmben 
of  commiini(Sattt8  among  the  descendants  of  German  iob 
migrants.  Especially  in  the  South,  where  no  huge  German 
immigrations  appeared  to  conntetlMilaiioe  the  loss  of  the 
younger  generation,  the  Lutheran  churches  abandoned 
the  German  language  in  order  to  save  their  church  or- 
ganization.' Doing  this,  they  found  they  not  only  kept 
the  children  of  the  German  immigrants,  but  obtained 
members  also  from  other  national  elements.  This  change 

»  Cf  H.  K.  Carroll,  p.  190. 

*  For  exaitii)li\  the  Tennessee  Synod,  nt  \ta  first  mcLtiiif^  in  1820,  adopted 
th«  G«rmaa  iauguage  for  aii  the  business  of  the  s^uod.  in  1825  the  inia- 
vltt  df  the  wjmod  wwe  pfiiited  alto  is  EDgliih.  In  1S27  6«muHi  wm  tiM 
oflhdal  lawgiiagt  of  the  synod  for  the  first  three  dajt»  and  was  {hereafter 
displaced  by  the  English.  Cf.  Bemlicim,  Hhtory  of  the  German  SddemenU 
and  the  Lutheran  Ckurdk  m  North  and  South  CanUnOf  pp.  486-487. 
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hem  flermoiis  in  Oennaii  to  Engliah  was  by  no  mmsa 

limited  to  the  South.  It  occurred  as  early  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  where  an  even  greater  complication  ap- 
peared. Tile  Lullieran  churches  in  New  York  contained 
frequently  an  old  Dutch  membership. who  demanded  tliat 
the  sennocs  be  preached  in  the  Dutch  language.  The 
German  membership  soon  exceeded  the  Dutch  because 
Oerman  immigrantB  Bmvpd  in  kiger  numbets,  and  these 
now  demanded  serm<ms  in  the  German  language^  nor 
were  they  satisfied  with  a  compromise.  They  declared  that 
rather  than  hear  sermons  in  the  Dutch  language,  which 
they  could  not  understand,  they  would  join  the  Enj^lish 
church,  and  their  threats  were  very  frequently  carried  out. 
The  Lutheran  ministers  were  no  doubt  greatly  perplexed 
hj  the  existence  of  the  three  languages  side  by  sidoi  and 
the  only  course  for  the  future  of  their  eburches  was  to 
adopt  the  English  knguage.  Thus  there  arose  an  Eng- 
lish Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  which  may 
be  called  a  German  foundation,  and  which  represents  an 
important  German  religious  influence,  the  transplanting 
of  the  German  church  of  Luther  upon  American  soiL  The 
Lutheran  Church  is  fifth  in  sixe  in  Americay^  with  more 

'  TfiTtinf*  t!i©  nnmber  of  comtnnnlcanta  of  each  denominational  family 
iogethexj  Uie  &at  eight  churches  stood  as  follows.  (Cf.  Carroll,  p.  397} : 

1.  Catholic  6,257,871 

2.  Metliodist  ^9,284 

3.  Baptist  8,717,969 
4  Presbyteriaii  1,278338 
6.  Lutheran  1,231,072 

6.  Episcopalian  540.509 

7.  Reformed  309,458 

8.  United  Brethren  225,281 

In  many  of  the  Western  cities  the  Lutheran  is  the  foremost  of  Protestant 
oouimuuions,  in  Chicago  outuumbering  the  Episcopaliao,  Presbyterian,  and 
Methodit^  ohwdiM  oombiiwiL  See  Jacobe,  Tkt  LuAmuu,  p. 
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than  one  million,  two  hundred  thousand  communicants. 
An  estimate  u£  its  constituencj  by  languages  is  as  fol- 
lows :  ^ 


Langue^          Humber  of  Orgamtatiom 

Communicant* 

1816 

198,997 

German 

2691 

460,706 

German-ij^Dgli&h 

1178 

232,512 

688 

88,700 

1786 

190,154 
13^674 

Bnidi 

181 

TiMflwidift 

18 

1,991 

TfmwaaAk 

11 

1,385 

Total 

8364 

1488419 

The  '^United  Synod  of  the  Sooih"  b  entirely,  and  the 
General  Synod  **\b  mostly,  English-speaking ;  the  ^  Gen- 
eral Council,"  the  "  Synodical  Conference,"  and  the  inde- 
pendent synods,  few  exceptions,  use  German  in  their 
church  services  aud  business  transactions.  The  history  of 
the  independent  Lutheran  synods  and  independent  churches 
that  aie  self-governed  and  securely  provided  with  endow- 
ments and  properties  is  oftentimes  very  interesting.  A 
good  example  is  the  ^  ZionspKirche  "  in  Baltimore,  which, 
on  October  15,  1905,  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation,'  one  among  a  hun- 
dred German  churches  that  have  witnessed  the  colonial 

»  Carroll,  p.  178. 

>  The  eveot  of  the  celobration  was  above  a  common  occurrence  in  the  Mon- 
omenUl  Citj.  The  publicationt  iMued  bj  the  church  on  that  nccMioii  shoir 
limr  gMMNil  wM  41m  ioterart  takan  in  Che  «v«Qt,  not  only  tjr  tb»  dmrohet, 

edncational  and  plnlauthropic  institutions  of  Baltimore,  but  by  numerous  in- 
fluential friends  in  the  fatherland,  if.  A  History  of  Z  ion  Church  of  the  City 
of  Baltimtjrf,  i75"  /'^PT,  by  the  iieverend  Julius  Hofmann,  the  present  pas- 
tor. (Baitunore,  liK>u.)  Aho:  Festschrijider  Zkmsganeinde mm  160.  J ubilauni^ 
dargebotea  van  ibiMi  PMtor  (BalkimoTC^  1905)  ;  and  PMtMlitift :  JWie*. 
kUmgt  mrJub^€ieritrZwiugtmmd$,  1S<47,  OMr,  1906^  fwn  Ihular  d«v 
Gtfluind*. 
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period,  the  buth  of  the  Union,  its  perils,  and  its  victo- 
ries. The  church  was  well  endowed  by  a  benefactor,  who 
made  the  condition  that  German  should  be  the  language 
preached  from  its  pulpit.  Under  the  pastorate  o£  the  Re- 
verend Heinrich  Scheib,  who  served  the  church  for  the 
remarkable  period  of  more  than  sixty  years,  the  Zionft- 
Kirche  departed  mote  and  more  from  Lutheran  dogmaiy 
following  in  the  path  of  the  liberal  doctrines  of  the  great 
German  preacher,  Schleiermacher,  and  coming  close  to  the 
position  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  America/ 

Episcopalians :  The  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  exercised  a  strong  attractive  power  upon  the  child- 
ren of  Lutheran  parents,  who  themselves  recognized  the 
doctrinal  kinship.  Even  graduates  of  Lutheran  seminaries 
and  flons  of  Lutheran  ministers  sometimes  took  holy  orders, 
the  most  prominent  example  of  which  is  perhaps  tiiat  of 
William  Augustus  Miihlenberg,  great-grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  who  became 
a  leading  nunister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York; 
he  was  the  first  pastor  and  superintendent  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  in  1857,  and  had  a  national  fame  for  his  philaor 
thropio  work.'  Li  Yij^^inia,  the  Reverend  Karl  Minnige* 
rode,  bom  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  1814,  "was  the  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  the  leading  Episcopalian 
pulpit  of  the  South.  Minnigerode,  while  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Giessen,  had  joined  the  Burschenschaften, 

*  The  church  was  sttaeked  in  nam«roas  polemical  pamphlets  bjotber 
Lutlicran  cluirchps,  stricter  in  their  observance  of  eonfeMional  dog^maa,  \aA 
the  congreguliou  stood  Hrmly  by  their  pastor.  One  of  the  pauipbiets  written 
in  reply  by  the  Reverend  Uenry  Scheib,  in  which  hia  position  was  franklj 
atatod,  wu  entiM  i  Dm  Zkn»-^fmrinde  von  Bakmmwid  ikre  jOnfftim  Fcr- 
ktbenr.  (BaltimoM,  1881.) 

'  For  his  cnraer  see  below,  nnder  the  head  of  German  philanthropists. 
The  Reverend  William  A.  Miihlenberg  was  also*  writer  olbjllilil^'*i«)INlld 
not  live  alway/'  being  one  of  the  best  known. 
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and  was  implicated  in  the  levolntionaiy  movementB  of 
1833  and  thereafter.  He  was  imprisoned  for  long  periods^ 
and  when  released  in  1839  because  his  health  was  under- 
mined, he  sought  refuge  in  exile.  liis  scholarly  attainments 
brought  him  the  appointment  of  the  professorship  of  class- 
ical literature  at  William  and  Mary  College  (Williamshurg, 
Yirgijiia)|  which  he  exchanged  for  the  pulpit  in  1848,  hav- 
ing four  years  previoaslj  taken  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  In  1853  he  became  the  sneoessor  of  Bishop  Cum* 
mine  at  Norfolk,  and  after  several  years  of  very  sneoesa- 
f  ul  work  waa  called  to  the  capital  city  of  Yirginia,  soon 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  Confederaey.  The  leaders  of 
the  Confederacy  regularly  atteuded  St.  Paul's  Church,  and 
President  Davis  was  present  on  the  fateful  morning,  April 
2,  1865,  when  a  telegram  announced  to  him  the  capture 
of  Petersburg.  The  Reverend  Karl  Minnigerode  showed 
his  presence  of  mind  that  day  by  conducting  the  service 
to  the  end.  While  ex-President  Davis  was  imprisoned  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Minnigerode  several  times  succeeded  in 
gaining  pernussion  to  bring  to  his  fallen  friend  the  com- 
forts of  the  Church.* 

Reformed  Church :  There  are  three  Keformed  churches 
in  the  United  States,  the  German  Reformed  Church  ("  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  ("  Reformed  Church  in  America"),  and  an 
offspring  of  the  latter,  the  Christian  Reformed  Church.'' 
The  German  Reformed  Church  in  1300  comprised  two 
thirds  of  the  communicants  of  the  whole  denominational 

»  Cf.Koroer,  Das  deutsche  F.lemc^it,  1R18-1SJ^,  pp.4(X>-411  Korner  (p.  114) 
compares  Minnigerode  and  i;  oileu,  the  one  au  Episoopaliau  miulBter  of  the 
ConlMkraoy,  the  olhtr  ftUidtuiM  nioittorin  Naw Knglnil, tnd  an >b<>li» 
tionbt.  Botii  were  political  refugees  fram  Germany,  and  had  been  ardent 
advocates  of  freedom.  Minnigerode  WM  nol  a  friend  of  ikYwy,  bofc  felt  the 
loj&ltj  of  the  YirgiiuAa  to  hit  ft»tt> 
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fiunily,  vu.,  204018;  die  Dateh  Befanned,  92,970;  and 
the  Christian  Refonned,  12,470.  The  b^innings  of  the 

German  Keformed  Chuich  Lave  been  outlined  in  the  hit* 
torical  part  of  this  work.  Its  members  were  larg-ely  re- 
fugees irom  the  Palatinate,  and,  since  the  parent  church  on 
the  Rhine  was  unable  to  give  them  support,  the  Reformed 
.  Ghoreh  of  Holland  sent  mmutere  and  laised  nearly  sixty 
thotuand  doUan  for  the  ereetion  of  ehuidieB  and  school- 
hooses  and  the  support  of  nunisters*^  The  Reverend  IGdi- 
ael  Schlatter,  vho  bears  a  relation  to  the  Reformed  Church 
similar  to  that  of  the  Reverend  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  to  the 
Lutheran,  was  sent  over  as  missionary  and  organizer,  and 
in  1847  formed  the  first  coetus  "  of  Grerman  Reformed 
congregations  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  year  that  the  Dutch 
Reformed  congregations  organized  their  ccetos"  in  New 
York.  The  Reformed  Ohnrcb,  like  the  Luthetaai  bad  the 
same  difficulty  of  language  to  contend  with  throughout 
its  history,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  most  Reformed 
churches  adopted  the  English  language ;  in  18Gt)  the  word 
German  was  dropped  from  the  official  name  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States.  There  are  still  three 
Reformed  synods  (out  of  eight)  in  the  country  using  the 
German  language  entirely,  the  German  Synod  of  the  £a8ty 
the  Central^  and  that  of  the  Northwest.  The  ancient  seat 
of  learning  of  the  German  Reformed  Choioh  was  Mardhall 
College  at  Mercersburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  lemOTed  to 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  and  united  with  Frank- 
Im  College.  Franklin  and  Marshall  remains  the  college  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  East.  On  her  honor  roll  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  G.  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenheig;^ 
preacher  and  scientist ;  Frederick  A.  Raneh^able  exponent 
of  German  philosophy,  and  first  president  of  A^nhall 

>  Cf.  Carroll,  p.  334. 
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College,  and  Philipp  Schaff,  %  gfeai  Itesher  and  seholar, 
pfofesBor  of  theology  and  Gennan  litentme. 
Presbyterians :  As  the  Episcopal  ChiiTeli  attracted  the 

children  of  Lutherans,  so  the  Presbyterian  Church,  being 
closely  allied  in  Calvin istic  doctrine,  received  into  its  fold 
large  numbers  of  the  descendants  of  the  German  Reformed. 
There  were  also  prominent  ministers  among  these,  as 
the  Bevmnd  Dr.  Henry  RufEner,  yrho  has  been  called  the 
father  of  Presby terianism  *  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha^ 
L  in  West  Viiginia.  The  Beyerend  Tbeodoie  J.  Fre- 
linghuysen/  who  was  horn  witihta  the  praent  bordeis  of 
Prussia  (at  lingen,  East  Frisia),  and  oame  to  America  in 
1720,  began  a  pioneer  work  of  training  men  for  the  min- 
istry. As  an  earnest,  fervid,  and  eloquent  preacher  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  (of  New  Brunswick  and  else- 
where), he  was  of  great  influence  also  upon  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  with  whom  he  came  in  contacty  and  pre- 
paied,  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  way  for  the 
*^  Great  Awakening." '  There  has  also  been  a  Gennan  see- 
tion  in  die  Fresbyterian  Chnreh,  which,  howeyer,  is  not 
increasing  in  strength.  The  Beyerend  G.  0.  Seibert  was 
one  of  the  pillars  of  this  wing  of  the  church. 

31 eth 0  d L sis :  G  e a n  i n  fl ue n c e  q uickened  the  very  roots 
of  Methodism.  John  Wesley,  on  his  journey  to  America, 
received  those  strong  impressions*  from  the  Salzburgers 
at  sea,  and  from  the  Moravian  ministers  after  his  arrival 
in  Geoxgiay  which  leenlted  in  a  new  religioua  hiith.  At 

«  Cf,  .T  P.  Hale,  Trann-AUegheny  Pirmfer?,  p 

*  See  Volume  i,  Chapter  vi,  p.  153.  The  name  was  also  spelled  Freling- 
faaiuen.  Reverend  Theodore  FreUnghujaen  wm  the  anoeitoT  of  General 
fMbrittklVeliii^UTMn  (promiptiit  aa  >  wMtm  in  tihe  BwnIrtiaiMif7  Ww) 

|Uid  of  a  line  of  <itatesmen  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

*  Cf.  T..  ^y.  Bacon,  A  History  nf  American  CifMltani^  ppt  81p  184»  6t0> 
«  See  Volame  i,  Chapter  ix»  pp.  ^7-888. 
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a  meeting  of  the  itoravians  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
John  Wesley  was  converted  ("felt  my  heart  strangely 
wanned  ")  by  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  during  the  reading  of  Luther's  preface  to  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  Methodist  Chorch  in  America 
owed  its  beginnings  to  Philip  Embnry  and  Barbara  Heck^ 
who  came  from  Ireland^  but  were  both  descended  from  the 
Palatines.  Their  direct  ancestors  were  a  part  of  that  great 
ezodns  of  Ckrman  emigrants  from  the  Palatinate  who  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1VU9,  and  greatly  perjjk  xed  the  Board 
of  Trade.*  About  five  hundred  families,  thirty-eight  hun- 
dred persons,  were  sent  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  set- 
tled as  agriculturists  in  the  province  of  Munster.  Barbara 
Ruckle,  bom  in  the  County  of  Limeiiek  in  1744,  became 
in  her  eighteenth  year  a  eommnnicant  of  the  Methodist 
group  whidi  had  been  visited  by  Wesle/s  itinerantSy  and 
coneeming  which  he  said,  in  1758,  such  another  settle- 
ment could  hardly  be  found  in  the  British  Isles.  Barbara 
Ruckle  married  Paul  Heck,  a  devout  member  of  the  little 
community,  in  17G0,  and  in  the  same  year  they  emi- 
grated with  her  cousin,  Philip  Embury,  his  wife  and  two 
brothers,  with  their  families.  It  is  said  the  devout  spirit 
for  a  time  declined  somewhat  in  the  curde  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. On  one  of  her  yisits  Barbara  Heck  found  a  com- 
pany, to  which  her  brother,  Paul  RucUe,  also  belonged, 
at  a  game  of  cards,  and  her  spirit  was  roused.  She  seized  the 
cards,  threw  them  into  the  fire,  and  warned  the  party  con- 
cerning their  dan^^^er  and  duty.  She  went  immediately  to  the 
house  of  her  cousixi,  Philip  Embury,  and  appealed  to  him  to 
breakhis  silence  and  preach  the  Word  without  delay.  Philip 
Embury,  a  meek  and  diffident  man,  said,  ^'fiow  can  I 
preach,  for  I  have  neither  a  house  nor  a  congregation  ?  ** 

*  8m  y«lqnt  i^€li»ptor  iv,  pp.  78^79. 
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**  Preach  in  your  own  house  and  in  your  own  company 
first,"  was  her  reply.*  Embury  consented,  and  the  first 
Methodist  meeting  in  America  took  place,  in  1765,  at 
Philip  Embury's  house,  located  on  Barrack  Street,  now 
Park  Place^  in  New  York  City.  The  audience  consisted  of 
the  few  persons  whom  Barbara  Heck  had  gathered ;  they 
were  eoioUed  in  a  class  and  Embmj  preached  weekly.  The 
meetings  were  soon  held  in  a  sailrloll^  and  in  . 1768  the 
first  church  was  erected^  in  John  Street^  at  a  cost  of  three 
thousand  dollars.  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  of  the  British 
army,  soon  became  an  efificient  worker  with  Embury.  The 
Kevolutiouary  War  intervened,'  and  of  the  missiunaries 
sent  over  from  England  only  Francis  Asbury  remained, 
who,  however,  became  the  gpreat  representative  of  Method- 
ism in  the  United  States.  On  Asbury 's  missionary  tours 
his  tnnreling  companion  and  principal  helper  was  Henry 
Bohm/  who  preached  mainlj  in  German  and,  for  this  very 
reason,  had  in  some  plaoes,  as  in  flie  Ohio  Valley,  larger 
audiences  llian  Asbnry.  Bohm  may  be  called  the  apostle 
of  German  Methodism.  lie  lived  to  the  unusual  ago  of 
one  hundred  and  one  years,  serving  his  church  to  the  end. 
Wilhelm  Nast,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  1807,  has  been  called  the 
father  of  German  Methodism.  He  had  studied  theology 
and  philosophy,  taught  German  at  West  Point,  modem 
languages  at  the  Gettysburg  Seminary,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  before  entering  the  Ohio  Con- 
lerence  in  1835.  In  1839  he  became  the  editor  of  '^Der 
Chrisdiche  Apologete,"  which  had  a  wide  circulation 

'  Cf.  J.  M.  Rticklcy,  A  fJbtonj  of  ^f(!t?lodists  in  the  United  Statff.  p,  101. 

'  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Paul  iieck  took  bis  family  to  Caiinda. 
Fitting  tributes  to  B&rban  Ueck  were  the  ereotioa  of  Heck  Hail  for 
WoiMiiAt  Vietattt  Unimitj,  ToMiito^and  BMk  HUlil  Etiailon,  HU- 
urns  (6«rrett  BiUiMl  Inrtitnto). 
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throughout  tho  country,  and  opposed  the  dropping  of 
the  Gennan  language,  which  ia  retained  in  a  number  of 
German  Methodist  oonferences.  Among  noted  MethodistB 
of  CSennan  deeoenty  there  is  Bishop  Joseph  C«  HartaseDy 
for  a  long  time  secretary  of  die  IVeedman*s  Aid  and 
Charity  Extension  Societji  and  missionaiy  bishop  to  Africa 
since  1896. 

Baptists:  In  Germany,  the  first  Baptkt  congregation 
was  founded  in  1834  by  Johann  Gerhard  Oncken,  who 
labored  against  severe  persecution  until  his  congregation 
in  Hamburg  was  3delded  full  privileges  in  1848.  In  Amer- 
ica, K.  A.  FleisehmanDi  of  Gennan  Swiss  birth^  founded  the 
first  Gennan  Baptist  eommnnity,  in  Newark^  New  Jersey, 
in  1842,  and  ihis  was  followed  by  simiLir  organizations  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  St.  Louis. 
There  are  now  about  two  hundrLnl  and  beventy  congrega- 
tions, with  over  twenty-six  thousand  members.  These  are 
not  the  same  as  the  Dimkards  (often  called  German  Bap- 
tists) who  came  to  America  in  1719,  and  settled  in  Pennsyl^ 
Tania.  The  Dunkards  or  Tunkers  chose  as  their  pastor  An* 
drew  Mack;  Christopher  Sauer,  the  printer  of  the  German 
Bible,  was  one  of  their  nnmber ;  and  at  the  present  day 
their  desoendantsi  embracing  the  wioos  snb-seots  (the 
Oonservatm  and  the  Progressive  Brethren,  Ute  Old  Order 
and  the  Seventh  Day,  German),  number  together  73,795 
communicants. 

Uii  'it(i><  Fratriwi{Mornvians)  :  The  Uiiityof  Brethren, 
Uuitas  i^'ratrum,  commoolj,  though  not  correctly,  called 
Moravians,  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  historical 
part  of  this  work.  They  trace  tlieir  origin  back  to  the  time 
of  Httssy  and  theb  abode  to  Bohemia  and  Moiavia.  Bat 
their  order  was  suppressed  until  resoscatated  in  1722-1735 
by  Count  Zinaendor^  who  invited  them  to  settle  on  his 
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Dmnber  came  to  Georgia  in  1735,  \mt  did  not  temain  long. 

Under  Count  Zinzeudorf's  guidance  tliey  soou  after 
founded  Bethlehem,  and  later,  Nazareth  and  Lititz,  all  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  most  successful  missionaries 
among  the  Amencan  Indians  in  the  hiatoxy  of  our  ooiintiyi 
founding  stations  of  Christian  Indians  in  TBiioiu  statok 
TImj  elected  achoob  for  tlieediicationofyoiugiromeiiyand 
were  piominent  in  the  maneal  histoiy  of  the  conntiy .  Their 
settlement  on  the  Waehovia  tract  about  Winston-Salem, 

in  2sortli  Carolina,  begun  in  1753,  is  still  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  in  the  South.  They  are  not  rich,  they  are 
not  numerous,  yet,  wherever  they  have  gone,  their  presence 
has  been  felt  as  an  iniiuenoe  for  social  and  moral  better- 
ment. Their  number  now  is  not  quite  twelve  thousand ; 
more  than  one  third  are  located  in  Pennsylvania;  North 
C^lina  and  Wisconain  poaaeaa  the  next  largest  numbers. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ:  The  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or 
Mora\  ians.  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  also  of  Ger- 
man beginning's,  originated  in  the  United  Stat^  about  the 
year  IdOO,  under  the  fervent  preaching  o£  Philipp  Otter- 
bein,  a  native  of  Prussia,  and  Martin  Bohm  (father  of  the 
Blethodisty  Henry  Bdhm),  a  Mennonite  pastor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  men  met  with  eleven  others  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  in  1800,  and  founded  a  new  denomi- 
nation with  a  number  of  Methodistic  features,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  revivals,  the  system  of  itinerant  preachers,  elders, 
eojiferencLS.  The  church  grew  strong  among  the  German 
element,  and  there  still  are  German  conferences,  but  grad- 
ually the  German  language  was  displaced  by  the  English. 
In  1900  there  were  4526  organiations  and  225^281 
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Hie  Evangelical  Association:  A  very  similar  history 
is  that  of  the  "Evangelical  Association"  founded  by 
Jacob  Albright  (Albrecht),  who  was  born  in  1769  of  Grer- 
man  Lutheian  patents  living  in  Pennsylvania.  Albright 
used  the  Gennaa  language  among  his  people^  and  adopted 
the  doetiines,  practiee^  and  polity  of  Methodism.  He  gath- 
ered his  eonverts  for  tbe  fifst  oonf erence  in  1807,  and  was 
elected  bishop,  but  cUed  in  the  following  year.  For  some 
time  the  denomination  was  known  as  ^^The  Albrights/'  or 
**The  Albright  People'*;  subsequently  the  name  "Evan- 
gelical Association''  was  adapted.  A  division  occurred  in 
1891.  The  number  of  organizations  in  1900  was  2310;  ol 
oommonioantsy  133,313.  The  English  language  has  also 
in  this  denomination  veiy  lugely  encroached  npon  tlie 
German. 

German  Catholics:  Though  the  Mother  Church  was 
brought  over  by  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  and  is  the 
oldest  ohiirrh  in  America,  though  it  vras  established  earlv 
(1G34)  in  Maryland  by  likiglish  and  Irish  immio;raiits,  it 
did  not  prosper  until  a  mnch  Uter  period.  In  1790  Bishop 
Carroll  estimated  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  at  about  thirty  thousand/  sixteen  iihousand  of  whom 
were  in  Maryland,  seven  thousand  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
rest  widely  scattered.  From  this  inferior  position  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ciuirch  rose  m  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  This  was  accomplished  first 
by  the  large  Irish  immigration,  and  beginning  with  1840, 
by  the  ever-increasing  German  immigration.  The  import- 
ance of  the  latter  was  aelmowledged  by  the  church  govern- 
ment in  the  appointment  of  the  Reverend  Johann  Martin 
Henni  as  bishop  of  Milwankee  in  1844.  Henni  was  the  great 
pioneer  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Northwest^  and 

'  Cf.  H.  K.  CmtoU,  p.  68. 
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built  strong-  foundations  for  the  work  of  those  that  came 
after.  He  erected  the  cathedral  of  Milwaukee,  a  hospital, 
an  orphanagOi  Notre  Dame  for  the  aisters  that  serFed  as 
teachers,  and  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  German  priests. 
He  was  made  an  aichbiflhop  in  1875,  and  in  1879  oom- 
pleted  his  fiftieth  year  of  service.  His  sooeessor  to  the  arch- 
bishop's seat  at  Milwaukee  was  also  a  German,  Michael 
Heiss,  trained  in  Municii,  and  called  from  Cincinnati  to 
Milwaukee  by  Archbishop  Henni.  The  third  archbishop 
of  Milwaukee,  Friedrich  Katzer,  was  born  in  German  Aus- 
tria* The  ^pointment  of  a  large  number  of  German  bishr 
ops  is  a  poHcy  calculated  to  hold  together  the  large  Ger- 
man membership  of  the  ehoreh. 

Gernum  State  Church:  The  State  Church  of  Prussia  is 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  the  "  German  Evan- 
gelical Synod."  The  first  organization  was  formed  iii  Mis- 
souri by  six  evangelical  miuistera  in  1840.  Ten  years  later 
tlie  EvangeHcal  Society  of  Ohio  joined  the  organization 
of  Missouri.  The  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  East  and  of 
the  Northwest  joined  the  Union.  The  German  £vangel- 
ioal  Synod  accepts  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  prae- 
tice,  subscribes  to  tiie  Augsburg  Confession^  Lnllier^s 
Catechism,  and  lihe  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  upholds 
liberty  of  conscience.  In  1890  the  number  of  church 
organizations  was  870  ;  of  communicants,  187.482. 

Unitarians :  The  course  of  Unitarian  ism  in  America  has 
been  greatly  influenced  by  contact  with  German  Uberai 
theology,  beginning  with  the  movement  in  American 
thought,  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
commonly  called  Transcendentalism.  The  beginnings  of 
the  Unitarian  denomination  in  New  England  came  much 
earlier,  abont  1815 ;  a  separate  divinity  school  was  organ-  ' 
ized  at  Harvard  in  1819,  and  in  the  same  year  William 
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Ellery  Channing  preached  an  installation  sermon  in  the 
newly  founded  Unitarian  Church  in  Baltimore,  in  which 
he  defined  the  differences  between  Orthodox  and  Unitarian 
doctiines.  The  denial  of  the  Trimtj^  and  the  acknowledge 
ment  o£  no  binding  eieed  are  not  new  ideas ;  tiiey  are  as 
old  as  Ananism.  In  the  canying^nt,  howeTer,  of  the  ideal 
of  "a  movement  of  ever^nlarging  faith/'  welcoming  "  in- 
quiry, progress,  and  diversity  of  individual  thought  in  the 
unitv  of  spiritual  thouglit,"  Unitarianism  has  turned  toward 
German  theology,  whence  America  has  derived  every  Uberal 
theological  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thiee  in- 
fluences* may  be  dearly  defined  as  coming  from  Germany 
—  fiisty  the  influence  of  Groman  specnlatiye  tfaeology,  in 
conjunction  with  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  Hegel,  which 
furnished  a  great  inteUectual  impulse.  The  central  figure 
of  this  epoch,  the  master  of  liberal  theology,  was  the  great 
German  preacher  and  scholar,  Friedtich  Schleierraaeher, 
who  opened  a  new  interpretation  for  religion,  and  awak- 
ened that  fresh  enthusiasm  among  young  American  schol* 
ars  which  was  characteristic  of  Transcendentalism.  The 
publication  of  Professor  A.  Norton's  Divinity  School  Ad- 
dress^ The  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity/*  in  1839,  brought 
forth  a  bitter  controversy,  in  which  Theodore  Parker, 
George  liipiey,  riedetic  Henry  liedge,^  and  others  took 

■  Cf.  J.  H.  Allen,  Our  Liberal  Movement  m  Theology ;  and  Sequel  to  Our 
IabendMiwMtnt;C}upUtUt(UrmonIn/^^  (Hobtfti  BroCheny  BoiteOt 

1897.) 

'  J.  n,  Allen,  in  an  essay  on  Frederic  Henry  Hed^,  contained  in  the 
volume  Sequel  to  Our  Libeml  Movement,  p.  81,  says  :  "  He  brought  to  the  most 
brilliant  and  intellectual  era  of  New  England  a  gift  of  bia  own,  that  of  two 
languages,  En^isb  and  Garmaii  Mag  l^wrt  aqnally  familiar  to  liim  fitnn 
biaadiool-daj*.  Itintf  iieta]oii»tii*Uttni7lnowifldg«olG«ffaMn,iniiUah 
Snany  scholars  may  have  rivaled  him;  bat  be  learned  tba  tOQgM  M  a  bof 
atnonc^'^t  bny<!,  when  the  grcit  day  of  Gtcrmnn  litenxttire  wni  still  shlninj^  to 
its  mellow  afternoon.  .  .  .  This  atmosphere  of  German  thought,  rather  thaa 
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the  liberal  side.  The  second  and  third  influences  are  those 
of  critical  theology.  Thej  take  the  Bible  down  from  its 
pontioii  of  infallibilify  and  study  it  as  the  work  of  the 
in^iied  hnnum  mind.  The  one  yiews  the  Bible  from  its 
poetic  side,  as  literatoie,  or  from  the  historical  and  bio* 
graphical,  as  explaining  an  evolution  in  the  moral  genera- 
tion of  man.  This  view  dates  from  Lessing  and  Herder, 
with  later  great  ex{)unents,  as  Paulus,  Strauss,  and  Baiir. 
The  third  German  influence  is  that  of  minute  scholarly 
investigation,  scientific  criticism,  and  discovery,  in  which 
German  scholars  have  led  the  world.  Unitarianism  has 
had  the  benefit  of  many  of  the  ablest  nunds  of  their  gen* 
eration  to  deepen  the  channel  and  open  the  patii  to  the 
sea,  as  W.  E.  Ohanning,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Joseph 
Tuckerman,  Henry  Ware,  W.  H.  Furness,  E.  H.  Sears, 
F.  H.  Hedge,  George  Ri[)ley,  and  Theodore  Parker,  each 
of  whom  represents  one  part  or  another  of  German  liberal 
theology.  One  German  name  should  not  be  omitted  from 
this  list,  that  of  Carl  Follen,  the  first  professor  of  German 
in  Harvard  Universitji  who,  under  the  influence  of  his 
feiendsy  Ghanning,  Parker^  and  Evmtt>  inclined  to  Uni< 
tarian  doctrines,  and  became  a  Unitarian  minister.  He  was 
a  brilliant  pulpit  orator  both  in  the  English  and  lu  the 
German  langnag-e,  and  but  for  his  early  death  might  have 
gathered  greater  fruits  from  his  labors. 

Freethinkers:  "It  would  be  strange,"  says  Andrew  D. 
White/  if  the  land  of  Immannel  Kant  did  not  recognize 

its  ioitm  and  nndentanding  nerely,  he  had  bronglit  home  with  him  jost  at  a 
time  when  it  not  onlj  qniokened  and  enlarged  hia  own  nnivenity  studies,  bnt 
could  bo  turned  to  later  account  to  make  flexible  and  rich  the  somewhat 
proTincml  dialect  of  letters  and  scholarship  then  prevailing  m  New  £ngUnd. 
This,  rather  tbao  any  formal  teaebing  of  philosophy  —  which  he  ditbeliered 
In  md  hept  aloof  from— nude  b»  chwotetiBUo  mtHoo  to  the  w-otUid 
'TranMOndontalist  Moyement.* " 
>  Same  Praetiad  I^fitma  ^  Ckrmm  Tkought  lywi  A0  Umtei  SUOu, 
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a  moral  nature  in  mao  and  its  Bapreme  Ttlue,  The  eihieil 
principles  developed  in  the  *  Critique  of  the  Pkaetical  Bea- 

son  *  were  a  power  in  the  regeneration  of  Germany  after 
the  Napoleonic  despotism.  Such  principles  should  he  a 
power  in  the  regeneration  and  high  development  of  this 
Repubhc.  Men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  may  be  united  iu 
it."  Among  the  German  refugees  between  1820  and  1860 
there  were  a  large  number  that  came  to  America  with  a 
stem  sense  of  duty  inherited  from  the  traditions  of  their 
native  country.  That  sense  of  duty  has  been  a  strong 
moral  support  in  the  ease  of  the  large  number  of  intel- 
lectual Germans  who  do  not  adhere  to  the  creed  of  any 
church  for  their  moral  guidaace.  Ratioualiism,  freethink- 
ing,  and  ethical  culture  gained  a  stronger  bold  in  Amer- 
ica through  the  influx  of  German  refugees  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  An  illustration  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Freic  Gemeindeuy  modeled  upon  similar  rationalistic  or 
f  reethinldng  congregations  in  Germany*  A  union  of  such 
free  congregations  was  efiteoted  in  1859^  with  Philadelphia 
as  the  central  locality.  The  centre  has  now  moved  toward 
Ihe  Middle  West.  An  interesting  small  denomination 
which  has  gathered  together  in  its  fold  quite  a  number  of 
liberal,  independent  churches,  is  the  so-called  "German 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church."  Some  of  its  churches  are 
a  century  old^  others  are  relatively  new.  In  its  theology  the 
denomination  is  rationalistic  and  liberal.  In  1900  it  included 
fifty-two  churches  and  36,156  communicanta.^  liberal 
theology  need  not  be  lacking  in  foith,  and  does  not  disavow 
the  craving  of  the  human  heart  for  religious  support,  but 
gives  evidence  of  deep  tiiinldng  on  rehgious  subjects. 

yp,  12-13,  of  an  addnis  ddiimd  by  Andrew  D.  Wbit«  at  Um  owtMttial 
oelebratioo  of  the  Gernuui  QoMft  bdd  in  New  Tork,  Ootober  4»  18S4. 
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For  the  large  majority  of  the  Qerman  munigiantB^  their 
histoxj  has  shown  tiiem  to  be  emineiiilj  a  religions  folk* 
They  brought  their  preachers  with  them  at  the  beginning 

and  held  to  their  rehgious  doctnucs  until  merged  in  the 
stronger  currents  of  American  life,  or  until  they  gained 
strength  enough  to  found  lasting  religious  institutions  of 
their  own,  as  the  Lutheran  Chorchi  the  Grerman  Reformed, 
and  many  others. 

An  admirable  trait  of  the  rich  American  is  his  liberality 
toward  charitable  and  educational  institutions.  Europe 
admires  him  for  it  and  would  wish  the  example  followed 
more  frequently  by  her  own  children.  America  looks  upon 
the  gifts  of  her  favored  sons  of  fortune  with  pride,  but 
also  with  the  dignity  bom  of  habit.  Gtift-giving  on  the 
large  aeale  ia  therefore  not  a  European  influence,  bat 
^rang  from  a  natiye  spirit  of  generosity,  and  grew  with 
the  accamulataon  of  gteater  wealth  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals.  In  this  evokitiou  the  German  element'  appeared 
early  and  continued  to  contribute  generously  in  accordance 
with  their  means. 

Que  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a  large  public  benefac- 
tion was  the  gift  of  a  public  library  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  By  his  will  John  Jacob  Astor  (bom  near  Heidel- 
berg, Crermany,  1763)  donated  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  found  the  Astor  Library  (1848).  He  also  beqneaihed 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  his  native  town  of  A\  aldorf  for 
the  founding  of  an  orphan  asylum,  thus  giving  the  exam- 
ple to  rich  German-Americans  of  returning  in  kind  some- 

1  Many  of  the  naniea  meuiioned  under  this  bead  aod  in  this  chapter  have 
been  ralemd  to  nove  at  length  uollMrplMM«ftUi  irack.  Compteto  nfw* 
wm  9tm  b»  foond  in  tlM  Indts  at  tbt  obw  of  tfcit  volviiio. 
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tliiiig  of  the  nnmeroiu  g^ifts  o£  money  Mwe  made  bj  Ger* 
mans  in  the  Fatherland  for  tiie  benefit  of  Gennan  chnrcfaeB 
in  the  American  colonies.^  John  Jacob  Aator  was  the  soul 

of  honor  and  integrity  in  business,  and  was  humane  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Indiana,  his  monopoly  in  the  fur  trade 
bringing  him  into  constant  connection  with  them.  He  was 
a  constructor  of  institutions,  not  a  destroyer,  as  when  late 
in  life  by  a  gratoitous  loan  he  saved  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  had  been  robbed  of  its  en* 
tire  sniplas  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
William  B.  Astor,  who  inherited  four  fifths  of  his  father's 
estate^- turned  the  Astor  fortune  into  real  estate,  and 
through  wise  administration  was  at  his  death  (1875)  the 
richest  man  in  the  United  States.  He  is  said  to  have 
erected  over  seven  hundred  stores  and  dwellings,  was  lib- 
eral to  his  tenants,  generous  in  his  charities.  He  added 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  money  and 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  books  to  the  endowment 
of  the  Astor  Library.  John  Jacob  Astor^  3d  (born  in  1822; 
died  in  1890),  is  judged  to  have  spent  mOlions  of  dollars 
in  charities,  dtsbursed  largely  by  his  wife^  Charlotte 
Augusta  Gibbs  Astor.  The  endowment  of  the  Astor  Lib- 
rary l)y  the  united  benefactions  of  the  family  now  amounts 
to  aljout  one  million,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars;  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  six  hundred 
thousand. 

Foundations  of  educational  institutions  and  gifts  to  them 
have  been  numerona  by  men  of  (jerman  blood*  William 
Wagner,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  the  great-grandson 
of  Tobias  Wagner,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  T&bin- 

*  As  the  gifts  reported  id  IJalUseke  Nackriehtienf  far  tilt  wtaliKihimwit  «f 
a  German  cburch  in  Philadelphia,  or  the  sums  bronglitow for  tiM  imiiBtOD ■ 
«ii«d  of  the  puUm  ol  tbe  S*Ubiugwni  in  G«ocgi«. 
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gm  in  1662,  founded  the  W«gner  Eree  Institate  of  Star 
enoe  in  Philadelplua.  The  Beverend  M.  Tobias  Wagner, 
who  eame  to  Pennsylyania  from  Wfirtemberg  in  1742  and 

settled  at  Reading  as  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  the  founder 
o£  the  American  branch  of  the  family.  William  Wagner 
early  showed  his  love  of  nature  in  his  fondness  for  making 
collections  of  rare  natural  specimens.  While  in  the  emploj 
of  Stephen  Girard,  who  advanced  the  young  man  lapidly 
to  pontions  of  responsibility,  Wagner  had  one  veiy  good 
chanoe  to  indu^pe  his  taste.  This  was  in  1818^  when  supe^ 
eaigoon  an  extensive  trading  voyage  that  lasted  two  yean. 
He  brought  home  a  rare  eoUeotion  of  sfaeUs,  plants,  and 
organic  remains  gathered  from  most  varied  parts  of  the 
globe.  After  being  very  successful  in  business  William 
Wagner  retired  in  1840,  and  devoted  himself  to  travel  and 
study.  In  1847  he  began  his  courses  of  free  lectures  on 
science,  first  at  his  home,  then  in  a  hall,  and  in  1855  he 
founded  a  permanent  institntion.  In  1865  an  appropriate 
edifice  was  dedicated,  whieh,  with  its  cabinets  and  oolleo- 
tionsy  was  given  to  the  city,  provided  the  property  should 
forever  be  nsed  for  instractbn  in  natoxal  sdenoe.  The  total 
amount  contributed  was  estimated  at  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  the  unique  collections  are  above  money 
valuation.  William  Wagner  continued  to  act  as  president 
of  the  Free  Institute  of  Science  until  his  death  in  1885, 
employing  an  able  corps  of  lecturers  and  assistants. 

Dr.  William  Pepper,  the  eleventh  provost  of  the  Unir 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  was  of  Pennsylvania-German 
stock.*  Dnring  his  administiation,  from  1881  to  18d4, 
greater  advances  were  made  tlian  in  any  previons  part  of  the 
university's  history.  AD  departments  ezperienoed  a  regen* 

'  Cf.  Honorable  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  The  Pennsylvania  Dutchman^ 
and  wkertin  hi  hat  excriUd,  Pamt^lvama  Magtmntf  toL  zziii  pp.  455-457. 
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eration,  new  departments,  as  finance  and  economy,  philo- 
sophy, biology  (Joseph  Leidy),  veterinary  medicine,  dentist- 
ry,  and  others,  trsse  established.  Fifty  free  schoknhips 
for  wortJbj  students  were  founded,  and  steps  weie  taba 
toward  the  improvement  of  teaching.  Provoet  Pepper,  who 
in  1871  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  University,  now 
instituted  another  advance  in  the  oldest  medical  school  of 
the  land,  lengthening  the  three  years  course  to  one  of  four 
years.  He  took  the  initiative  in  raising  the  endownient 
needed  for  this  purpose  by  his  gift  of  hfty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Medical  School.  An  important  donation  bene- 
fitiDg  mainly  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  that  of 
General  Isaac  Jones  Wistar/  who  in  1892  fraented  a 
building  for  the  anatomical  museum  (established  in  1808 
by  Professor  Caspar  Wistar)  and  provided  a  liberal  endo^ 
ment  for  the  "  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology.** 
Henry  Villard  {baptismal  name,  Heinrich  Hilg-ard),  horn 
in  Rlienish  Bavaria,  the  prominent  war  correspondent,  and 
railroad  magnate  of  the  Northwest,  gave  generously  to 
a  number  of  educational  institutions,  the  State  University 
of  Oregon,  the  University  of  Washington  State^and  Har- 
vard University.  He  also  endowed  a  number  of  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  Germany:  the  new  hospital  of  the 
Bed  Cross  Society  at  Munich,  an  industrial  institution  at 
Kaiserslautem,  an  orphan  asylum  at  Zweibrilcken,  and  a 
hospital  and  training-school  at  Speyer,  his  birthplace. 

'  Isnac  Junes  Wistar,  the  son  of  Dr.  Caspar  WUtar  and  Lydia  Jones  Wi«- 
t&r,  was  buru  in  rbiiadelpbia  in  1827,  aad  became  a  diatinguuhed  lawyer  tiod 
soldier.  Aseolomlof  thoTwmtj-MTenlih  PeiiiisylTaiiia,ftngiiB^ 

he  had  largely  oontribilted  in  organizing,  he  fought  a  desperate  battle  ai 
Antietam,  where  he  was  left  on  the  field  for  dea  l  Citizens  of  PbllaJclphia 
showed  their  appreciation  of  his  services  at  Antiet.im,  by  the  presentation  of 
a  sword.  Ci.  The  Nalional  (Jydopadia  of  American  liwffraphy,  voL  xiii  p> 
8B9. 
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John  Welles  HoUeuback,  of  old  Pennsylvania-German 
stock,  has  been  a  trastee  of  Lafayette  College  since  1865 
and  has  made  many  gifts  to  ihe  ooUege.  Charles  M. 
Schwab^  ex-president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Coipoia- 
tiooi  has  established  the  Homestead  (PennsylTania)  Indos- 
trial  School,  and  also  built  ihe  new  CSatholic  CSharch  at  Lor- 
etta,  Pennsylvania  ($150,000).  John  Fritz,  the  veteran 
ironmaster  of  Bethlehem,  gave  to  Lehigh  University,  of 
which  he  is  a  trustee,  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  modern 
engineering  laboratory,  valued  at  over  $50,000.  Milton 
S.  Herschey,  the  chocolate  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania» 
made  the  gift  of  a  $50,000  science  building  to  Franklin 
and  Marshal]  College.  The  same  institation  has  frequently 
received  tiie  libeeal  aid  of  the  president  of  its  tmstees, 
George  F.  Baer  (of  German  descent),  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  ConipMiiy. 

Charles  B.  Rouss,  of  Germau-Austrian  ancestry,  bene- 
factor of  the  city  of  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, Civil  War  veteran  (Confederate  Army),  gave  a  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollar  physical  laboratory  to  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  was  a  yeiy  snccessf  nl  dry  goods  merchant^ 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Auction  Trade  Journal/* 
and  the  donor  of  the  replica  of  the  Washington  and  La- 
fayette statue  by  Bartholdi,  erected  in  New  York  City. 
The  day  of  the  agricultural  fair  at  Winchester,*  Virginia, 
is  named  Rouss's  day  in  his  honor.  Treasuring  South- 
ern historical  memories  he  was  the  patron  of  a  museum  o£ 
Confederate  relics,  fashioned  according  to  the  patron's 
plans,  called  Confederate  Memorial  Hally  or  Battle  Abbey 
of  the  South. 

James  Lick  (original  spelling  Liick),'  one  of  the  pioneers 

'  James  Lick  was  born  in  FTedericksbnrf;;,  Pennsylvania,  in  1790.  It  is  said 
that  be  wooed  a  well-to-do  miller's  daagbter,  and  wai  rejected  by  tbe  £atbe; 
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of  Calif ornia^  left  several  million  dollars  for  scientific  and 
benevolent  purposes.  His  bequests  included  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  scieiitiiic  and  meclianical  appa- 
ratus for  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco ;  an  equal 
amount  for  the  California  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Ciuelty  to  Animals ;  twentj-five  thonaaDd  dollars  to  each 
of  two  Protestant  Asylums;  sizty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
bronze  monament  to  Francis  S.  Key  (author  of  our  natbnal 
anthem),  to  be  erected  in  San  Francisco;  one  hundied 
tiionsand  dollars  for  an  old  ladies'  home  in  the  same  city; 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  three  groups  of  bronze 
statuary  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  public  baths  in  San  Francisco;  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  found  and  endow  the  California 
School  of  Mechanic  Arts ;  and,  the  gift  for  which  he  is  most 
widely  known,  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  obsemtorjand  atdeseope  therein  ^superior 
and  more  powerful  than  any  telescope  yet  made/'  The  site 
for  the  obseryatory  was  caref  oily  seleotod ;  it  was  located  on 
Mt.  Hamilton,  42So  feet  ab  ov©  sea-level,  on  government 
land,  thirteen  miles  east  of  San  Jos4,  and  fifty  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco.  The  telescope  erected  since  then  at  Lake 
Geneva^  Wisconsin^  said  to  be  the  largest  and  linest  in  the 

on  aoootti^  of  the  •mtor'*  povoitjt  wlwroapaa  tlio  latter  Towad  lie  noald 
•rect  a  miU  sbrpaning  that  of  the  father.  This  story  is  tAken  to  explain  tbs 

erection  by  the  ^ooentric  nnllionaire,  of  a  palatial  mill  at  San  Jos<5,  Califor- 
nia, which  before  its  destruction  by  fire  was  a  cnriositj  in  the  whole  region. 
Ho  also  erected  an  hotel  in  San  Francisco  costing  an  immense  sum.  James 
liek  began  as  ■Boigeo*  and  piano-maker,  migiatad  to  Sootli  Ameriea,  when 
he  sc(  rus  to  have  made  some  money,  and  then  appeared  in  California,  where 
be  invested  heavily  in  real  estate.  In  he  assigned  tlirrc  million  dol- 

lars to  a  board  of  trustees,  but  before  his  death,  two  years  after,  twice  re- 
voked and  twioe  renewed  the  gilt,  demanding  a  different  board  of  trustees. 
Jomee  Liok  ia  deeeiiM  aa  nnlovablo,  wiUiont  friends,  and  miserly,  jet  the 
fact  and  the  ebaiaotor  of  bb  beqaosls  prove  a  laigo  hnmaiiilgr  ond  an  intsl* 
leotaal  thirst. 
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world,  was  also  the  gift  of  a  descendant  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia-Dutchy  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  His  ancestry  was  Holland- 
Dutch,  though  composed  of  aeveial  natioiialities,  piobahly 
including  German.  Ter kes  was  freqnsntly  called  the  street 
car  kingy  because  d  his  heavy  operationa  in  street-railways 
in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  his  financing  and  man- 
aging underground  railway  systems  in  LfOndou.  liis  gift 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  construction  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  amounted  to  about  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

Men  of  German  blood  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
extending  education  to  the  level  of  the  people  commonly 
lacking  in  means  and  opportonity.  Thns^  tlie  first  to  con- 
ceive and  project  the  ^  Chantauqua  movement  waa  Lewia 
Miller^*  the  bventor  of  ihe  ''Buckeye  Mower."  In  1873, 
with  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he 
visited  Chautauqua  in  Western  New  York  and  secured  the 
ground  where  the  first  assembly  was  held  in  August  of 
that  year.  Lewis  Miller  built  a  home  on  the  lake,  and 
was  president  of  the  assembly^  the  reading-cirole,  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts^  and  the  complex  departments  a£  this 

*  Cf.  Tlte  National  Cyclopctdia  of  Amtrican  Biography,  toI.  vi,  pp.  216- 
217.  Lewis  Miller  was  born  ia  Grecntown,  Ohio,  in  1829.  His  fatboTf  of 
German  desoeot,  remoTed  from  Maryland  to  Ohio  in  1812.  Lewis  Miller  in 
Idol  became  a  partner  of  Ball,  Aultman  &  Company  (»ee  antf,  Cliapter  m), 
iBanalMtann  of  Maping-Mid  threihiny^imnhinm.  Thofoughl/  trained  in 
the  nndiiitfi  art,  tw  mTontod  Um  «*  Bodnj*  Mom  "  In  1866^  «Mutod  in 
the  stndy  of  tllB  inrention  bj  his  brother  Jacob.  The  distinotive  feature, "  tlw 
double-hinged  floating  bar,"  became  the  model  for  all  sTibseriTient  rrachines 
of  the  kind.  Manufacturing  establisbmenta  were  located  at  Akron  and  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  employing  over  fifteen  hundred  men  and  producing  annually  agn- 
eoltnnl  maehioary  valued  at  siz  tnillioadoUan.  Lewis  MUkr  was  deeply  in- 
teiMAadin  adnttioa  and  in  matters  of  pabUe  conoern  ;  was  an  aamest  antl- 
slarcry  advocate,  and  in  1S78  Republican  candidate  for  Congress.  For  forty 
years  be  was  the  Sunday-achool  superintcndpnt  of  the  Methodist  Chnroh 
at  Akron,  where  he  carried  out  some  original  ideas  of  Sunday-school  room 
SisUtaoliiM  (tbs  "  AkiM  style"). 
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educational,  religious,  and  social  institution.  The  date  1878 
is  commonly  given  for  the  loimdatioii  of  the  Sammer 
School^  with  its  lectures,  classes, and  summer  recreations; 
nnce  then  the  institatioii  has  had  ahoat  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thonaand  members.  The  iofluenoe  of  the  sammer 
Bcbool  idea  and  of  home  reading  has  gone  ont  from  Ghaor 
tanqna  aU  over  the  United  States,  and  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union  of  England  has  bet^n  founded  on  the  Cliau- 
tauquau  model.^  Mr.  Miller  has  also  made  liberal  gifts  to 
neighboring  colleges,  to  Mount  Union  College  and  Wes- 
leyau  University  of  Ohio,  to  Allegheny  College  o£  Mead- 
villey  Pennsylvania^  and  to  Buchtel  College  at  Akron.  The 
latter  institution  was  founded  by  a  business  partner  of 
Lewis  Miller,  Tiz.,  John  Bachatd  Buchtel,'  whose  greafr> 
grandfatheri  a  mafliematidan  and  astronomer  of  nniTersity 
training,  came  from  Germany.  Mr.  Bochtel  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  C.  Aultman  Company,  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  machinery,  and  much  of  the  origin  of  the 
business  prosperity  of  Akron,  now  a  manufacturing  centre, 
is  due  to  his  energetic  efforts.  The  corner-stone  of  Buchtel 
College  was  laid  in  1871,  when  Horace  Greeley  delivered 
an  address.  Buchtel  College  is  under  the  denominational 
control  of  the  Universalist  Church  of  Ohio. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  bequests  ever  made  for  the 
education  of  children  was  that  of  Jacob  Tome.*  He  wished 

»  Cf.  Baedeker's  United  SMf<>,  p.  939.  (Leipzig,  1909.) 

'  J.  R.  Buchtel  was  born  in  Summit  County,  Ohio,  in  Januwy,  18'Jt).  In 
1854  he  entered  tlie  employ  of  Ball,  Aultman  &  Companj.  Ten  years  after, 
he  indneed  die  nuuif Mtoiwt  of  tlM  Backeye  mieliiiie  to  liaiU  •  Ibotory  at 
Akron,  which  he  ooo^daod  •  doilrable  loottioB,  Mid  in  wliHb  «m  uok 
deceived.  In  Athens  County  he  founded  the  town  of  Baobtolt  which  had  A 
phenomenal  growth.  He  was  a  director  in  many  eompanies,  as  the  Akron 
Iron  Company.  Chuxohet  of  many  denomioatious  were  the  reoipientt  of  his 
gifts. 

•  Ho  wai  boni  b  Manlioifii,  Lonoiator  Coootj,  FenaqiTniia,  in  ISIC^ 
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to  establish  a  private  school  for  the  children  of  poor  parents, 
and  his  original  donation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  was  used  to  carry  out  that  idea.  The  bene- 
&otor's  will  left  about  three  million  dollars  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Tome  Institate^  and  out  of  this  magni- 
ficent endowment  a  piepaiatoiy  school  for  college,  the 
Jacob  Tome  Institate  for  Boys,  was  eroWed,  which  is 
now  the  peer  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter  and  Andover, 
LawreneeviUe,  or  St.  Paul's  School.  Jacob  Tome  was 
abo  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  Dickinson  College,  and  m 
1884  made  the  gift  of  a  science  building. 

The  Droxel  Institute  o£  Philadelphia,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  eztendon  and  improYement  of  industrial 
edncatton  as  a  means  of  opening  better  and  wider  arames 
of  employment  to  young  men  and  women/*  was  founded 
in  1891  by  Anthony  J.  Dxezeli  a  man  of  Gennan  descent* 
The  endowment  of  this  model  institution,  includin*^'^  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  amounts  to  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  German  idea  of  the  trade  school  is  real- 
ized in  the  plan  of  this  great  institution,  with  American 
adaptations.  Liberal  culture  is  fostered  by  lectures,  con- 
certs, a  free  library,  a  picture-gallery  (presented  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Lankenau  and  Mr.  Drezel — tiie  paintings  are  of  mod- 
em French,  German,  and  Italian  masters),  and  a  museum, 
containing  collections  of  wood  and  metal  work,  ceramics, 
embroidorieij,  textiles,  and  the  rare  autographs  presented 
by  George  W.  Childs,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  founder. 
The  father  of  the  latter,  Francis  Martin  Drexel,  was  born 
at  Doiubira,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  in  1792.  After  study- 
ing painting  at  Turin  and  Berlin,  he  spent  a  few  years  in 

descended  from  German  Lutherans.  He  made  his  money  in  the  Inmher 
trade  at  Tort  Deposit,  Maiylaady  and  there  erected  bis  institutions.  iSee 
ante,  Chapter  t. 
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South  America,  painting  portraits  of  notable  men,  includ- 
ing General  Bolivar.  He  came  North,  first  to  Mexico,  then 
to  Philadelphia,  and  in  1837  established  there  the  bank- 
ings-house of  Drexel  and  Company.  The  New  York  house, 
Drexel,  Morgan  and  Company,  was  founded  in  1850,  the 
Paris  blanch,  Drexel,  Harjes  and  Company,  in  1867. 
f ore  his  death,  in  1863,  Francis  Martin  Drexd  had  the 
satisSaction  of  seeing  his  house  estabEshed  in  the  first  elaas 
among  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Anthony  J.  and  Francis  A.  Drexel  (de- 
ceased). The  former  appeared  in  the  business  cjffice  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  before  he  had  completed  his  schooling,  and 
the  stoij  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  the  progressive  ex- 
pansion of  the  banking-house.  The  name  of  Drexel  is  also 
honored  in  the  Maiy  J.  Drexel  Home,  located  by  the  sideof 
the  German  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  and  opposite  Giiaid 
College.  It  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  D.  Lankenan  and 
named  in  memory  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Lankenau  had,  as  ]He- 
sident  and  benefactor  of  the  German  Hospital,  seen  tlie 
need  of  trained  nurses,  and  applied  to  Germany  for  Luth- 
eran deaconesses,  the  first  of  whom  arrived  in  1884.  A 
training>-8chool  for  nurses  of  the  German  pattern,  and  a 
home  to  which  the  deaeonesses  might  retire  when  en- 
feebled by  sieknesB  or  old  age,  was  the  next  step.  Mr.  Lan- 
kenan eontribnted  over  five  hnndred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  building  of  this  home,  au  1  annually  gives  his  liberal 
support  to  this  the  handsomest  and  most  complete  insti* 
tutionof  its  kind.  The  fact  of  the  importation  of  German 
methods  of  hospital  work  is  also  of  great  significance. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  is  descended  from  Johann  Peter 
Rockefeller,  who  came  from  Germany  and  lived  among  the 
earliest  New  Jersey  Germans.*  His  gift  of  thirty-two  mil- 

<  See  Velmne  i,  Chapter  vi,  pp.  154>155.  It  is  possible  that  Johana  Peter 
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Hon  dollars  to  the  Geneial  Education  Booid  **  is  the  lai^ 

est  sum  ever  given  by  a  man  in  the  history  of  the  race 
fur  any  social  or  philantiiropic  purposes."  This  gift  was 
recently  supplemented  by  over  ten  liiilliuii  dollars  more. 
The  founder  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  through 
gifts  amounting  to  over  ten  million  dollars  was  enabled 
to  assume  a  position  of  comman^ng  usefulness,  has  also 
endowed  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  in 
New  York  City,  A  laxge  nomber  of  colleges  and  mdvm- 
ities,  paitioularlj  when  in  need,  have  been  tiie  recipientB 
of  benefactions  from  John  D.  Boekefeller,  e.  g.,  Yale 
($1,000,000),  Brown,  Johns  Hopkins,  Coruell,  Vasaar, 
and  Barnard. 

The  Reverend  William  Augustus  Miihlenberg,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1796,  great-grandson  of  Heinrich  Melch- 
ior  Muhlenberg,  die  father  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  was  the  founder  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New 
York  City.  He  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  during  his  first  rectorship  at  Lanr 
caster,  Pennsylvania,  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
first  public  schools  outside  of  Philadelphia.  While  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  lie  founded  a  school,  afterwards  St. 
Paul's  College.  In  184(3  he  became  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Communion  in  New  York  City,  erected  by 
his  sister,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Rogers,  as  a  memorial  to  her  de- 
ceased husband.  On  St.  Luke's  Day  the  rector  awakened 
his  congregation  to  the  need  of  a  church  hospital,  and 
half  of  the  collection  of  tiiat  day  was  laid  aside  for  the 
purpose.  Out  of  the  small  offering,  which  amounted  to 
only  thirty  dollars,  there  grew  a  hundred  thousand  and 

Boek»fUl«r  Off  Miika  «M!iiff  aaoMhwoaiiw  ftwn  ihe  oftto 

li  is  aa  interesting  fact  that  Johann  Peter  Bockt  fc !!er  dautod  ft  ki  to  Iw 

«Md  ai  ft  bwiftl-ffoiuid  for  lus  aagUxnt  ftnd  bi»  familf. 
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then  another  htuidred  tlioiiwnd.  The  cornerstone  of  St 

Luke's  Hospital  was  laid  m  1854 ;  the  hospital  was  opened 
for  patients  in  1858.  The  Reverend  William  Augustus 
Miihlenbero-  became  the  first  pastor  and  superintendent  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  1857,  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  bis  death  in  1877.  He  organized  the  first  Protestant 
sisterhood  in  the  United  States,  who  took  charge  of  St. 
Lnke's  Hospital  and  the  day  school  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Conunnnion.  The  RcTerend  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg crowned  his  lifework  with  another  hnmanitarian 
institution,  called  St.  Johnsland,  a  sort  of  industrial  com- 
munity located  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island,  about 
forty-five  miles  from  New  York.  There  a  home  was  built 
for  destitute  and  crippled  children,  an  old  men's  home, 
and  opportunity  provided  for  indigent  young  men  capable 
of  fitting  themselves  for  the  Episcopal  ministry.  The 
founder  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hoepitol  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Johnsland.^ 

-  A  most  remarkable  organizer  and  distributer  of  eharit* 

able  funds  is  Louis  Klopsch,  bom  in  Germany  in  1852. 
He  became  the  proprietor  of  the  "Christian  Herald"  in 
1892,  and  through  his  widely  circulating  paper  has  raised 
more  than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  international 
charities.  He  brought  relief  funds  to  the  famine-stricken 
in  Bussia  in  1892  and  received  the  personal  thanks  nf  the 
Gzar.  In  1898  he  sent  a  cargo  of  com  of  the  Talne  of  fonr 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  famine«trieken  in  India. 
In  the  same  year  President  McICinley  appointed  him  on  a 
commission  of  three,  charged  with  the  relief  of  the  starv- 
ing reconcenirados  in  Cuba,  for  which  purpose  lie  raised 
a  fund  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  the  spring  of 
1900  he  visited  the  famine  and  cholera  fields  of  India,  and 
1  CI.  The  National  C^dopmdia  o/Ammcan  Biogr^g,  voL  ii^p.  Iflft 
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in  six  months  raised  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  dol> 

lars  through  his  paper.  The  starving  in  China,  in  Finland, " 
and  Sweden,  en<;ag ed  his  attention  for  the  next  few  years. 
In  1906  he  raised  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  sufferers  in  Northern  Japan,  and  in  the  following 
.year  sent  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money  and 
floor  to  xelieye  the  £amine«trickea  inCSentral  China. 

Nathan  Straus/  bom  at  Otterbergi  Rhenish  Bawiai 
in  1848|  is  a  friend  of  the  poor.  Since  1890  he  has  main- 
tained at  his  expense  a  system  of  supplying  sterilized  milk 
to  the  poor  m  New  York  City,  establishing  stations  where 
pure  milk  is  to  be  had  at  one  cent  a  bottle,  or  the  same 
milk  is  supplied  free  on  presentation  of  coupons  calling 
for  £ve  bottles,  the  coupons  being  in  the  hands  of  physi- 
cians practicing  among  the  poor,  or  being  given  to  chari^ 
able  organizations  for  distribution.  The  statistics  of  the 
Health  Department  show  that  many  thousands  of  in£uit 
lives  have  been  saved  by  this  system.  In  the  winter  d 
1893-1894,  a  year  of  great  suffsring  among  the  poor, 
Nathan  Straus  established  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  and 
homeless,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  set 
up  o^roceries  and  bakeries  where  food  supplies  conld  be  ob- 
tained at  the  carload  price.  Mr.  Straus  has  also  originated 
a  system  of  coal  depots  in  the  poor  districts  where  coal 
can  be  had  by  the  bushel  or  pailful  at  a  very  low  price^ 
or  free,  in  winter.  In  1898|  after  the  surrender  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  Mr.  Straus  sent  to  the  vanquished  a  complete 

*  Nathan  Straus  and  his  btOtlMait  lUdor  Stnuis  (merchant)  and  Oscar 
Solomon  Straus  (diplomat),  were  all  bom  in  RYienish  Bnvaria,  and  lived  in 
Georgia  before  settling  in  New  York  City.  Therti  in  18<k>  the  father  and  his 
sons  established  the  firm  of  L.  Straus  and  Sons,  importers  of  pottery  and 
glMSwaxe.  Itidw  and  Natbso  in  1887 aniered  tbo  Arm  «f  B.  H. Maojft Ca, 
.  department  store,  and  are  now  sole  members.  In  1892  tbay  boagbt  anothnr 
laf|pe  intoni^  tlia  finn  tttkin^  Uia  ntma  AhnhaB  and  fltraiiti 
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ioe-manofaetiiring  pla&t^  irlack  famiBhed  thiiteen  Um 
*  ice  aocl  forty  thousand  gallons  of  pure  ioe-water  dafly, 

besides  the  refrigeration  of  all  meats  and  fruits  needed 
for  the  soldiers'  hospital. 

Alfred  Dol^e,'  born  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  founder  of 
model  factories  of  piano  hammer-felt,  felt  shoeSy  and  piano 
sounding-boards  at  Dolgeville,  California,  has  institated 
with  great  success  some  of  the  Greiman  methods  of  insuring 
and  pensioning  the  kboiing  classes.  He  has  studied  and 
applied  very  successfully  a  method  of  profit-sharing,  the 
profits  being  invested  in  a  manner  beneficiad  to  the  work- 
men, in  buildinf^r-associations,  life-insurance,  premium 
funds,  and  thi^  like.  A  pension  system  prevails  against 
accident  and  old  age,  the  amount  derived  being  dependent 
on  length  of  service. 

Ezra  Charles  Fitch,  descended  on  his  fiither's  side  from 
Thomas  Fitch,  governor  of  Gonnecticut  (1754-1766),  im 
horn  in  Bremen,  his  mother  being  a  German,  Augusts 
Feebler.  As  president  of  the  Walfiiam  Watch  Company 
since  188G,  he  employs  over  thirty-six  hundred  persons 
making  twenty-seven  hundred  watches  a  day.  He  lias  not 
alone  wonderfully  increased  the  capacity  of  his  manufac- 
turing plant,  but  he  has  made  the  city  of  Waltham  a  study 
in  social  betterment*  By  his  establishment  of  public  parlay 
hotels,  and  luncb-rooms  with  food  at  cost,  this  Massaehib 
setts  town  has  become  a  model  of  its  kind. 

*  Alfred  Dolge  came  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  and  first  worked  at 
tbt  faeoeli  «■  ft  pitno-mke? , » tnd»  hb  htd  leuned  fai  hit  iiibar't  ^«mh 
fastety  at  home.  He  started  indepeodeDtlj  in  1860^  boilditig  Dolg«T81< 

New  York,  before  removing  to  Califoruia  Ills  -rfeat  speoialtj  is  the  mann- 
factitre  of  fo]t.  in  which  he  is  iin?nrpns?L'd.  His  factoripn  hnrn  nlTrnrs  hcW  the 
ruoiu>|  (jly  111  the  mriuufacturt'  of  sujierior  plano-felt.  Mr.  Dolge  also  founded  a 
new  iudustrj,  the  manafaoturc  of  felt  shoes  in  the  United  States.  He  has  also 
petfectad  tba  aaimfaehiteof  piano  soimdiag4MM>ds,  as  ptasidentof  the  I>^^ 
Foiaj  Company,  at  DolgefiUe^  Califoniia,  aeren  uilaB  east  of  Los  Angalsa. 
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Adolph  H.  J.  Sutro  (born  iu  Prussia),  the  great  tunnel 
bailder^  settled  in  San  Fmncisco  in  1879  and  invested 
heavily  in  seal  estate.  An  aiea  of  barren  cliffs  and  sand 
WBstes  he  tiansfonned  into  a  park  called  Sutio  Heights. 
Elected  in  18d5»  he  was  one  of  the  best  mayors  San  Fkan- 
eisco  has  ever  had.  He  gave  to  the  city  a  pnbHc  reference 
library  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  an  art  collec- 
tion, and  a  replica  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue  of  liberty. 

Another  great  benefactor  of  Sau  Francisco  was  the 
sngar-king,  Claus  Spreckels  (bom  at  Lamstedt,  Hanover). 
The  establiahment  of  a  great  indasfcry^  and  the  founding 
of  an  inteiooeanic  trade  is  itself  a  great  philanthropic  as 
well  as  economic  achievement.  Spreekds  fonnded  in  San 
Francisco  a  model  system  of  lighting  accessible  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  lie  supported  liberally  all  benevolent 
enteq^rises  and  erected  a  music-stand  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Greorge  Ellwanger  (bom  in  Wiirtemberg),  the  founder  of 
the  greatest  nurseij  firm  in  the  United  States,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  one  of  its  great- 
est benefoctors.  His  firm  presented  Highland  Park  to  the 
city,  with  all  its  fine  trees  and  shrubbery.  Mr.  Ellwanger 
also  made  the  donation  of  a  German  Home  for  the  Aj^ed, 
in  1900.  Similarly,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Louis 
Zettler  (bom  near  Mainz,  Germany,  in  1832)  has  been 
a  great  force  as  a  promoter  of  enterprises  (pork-packing, 
groceries,  hardware)  and  as  a  benefactor.  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  he  fonnded  the  St.  Vin- 
cent Orphan  Asylnm  in  the  seventies. 

The  founder  of  the  city  of  Stockton,  California,  was 
Charles  Marie  Weber  (born  near  Homburg,  Rhenish  Ba- 
Taria,  in  1814).  The  name  was  given  the  settlement  in 
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honor  q£  Commodoie  Stockton,  wbo  pramued  aid  in  got- 
tiog  concessions  for  the  new  colony.  Weber  iras  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  California,  leading  a  life  full  of 

adventure  and  hazard  while  defending  American  against 
Mexican  iuterests.'  lie  was  several  times  condemned  to  be 
shot  and  once  set  adrift  in  a  desert  near  San  Diego  to  pei^ 
ish.  Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's 
Fort,  Weber  organized  the  Stockton  Mining  Ck>mpany. 
He  bad  the  courage  to  become  the  first  banker  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  constrneting  a  vault  that  cost  him  a  thous- 
and dollars,  and  taking  on  deposit  at  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  a  month  all  gold-dust  and  rough  gold  from  the  dig^ 
gings.  The  city  of  Stockton  was  laid  out  according  to  his 
plans,  and  its  niileb  of  asphalt  paving,  macadamized  streets, 
and  fine  residences  supplied  with  electricity  and  natural 
gas,  are  a  lasting  monument  to  the  genius  and  liberality 
of  Charles  M.  Weber. 

Adolphus  Busch  (bom  in  Mainz,  Germany),  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company,  con- 
tributed one  of  the  largest  sums,  one  bundled  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
sufferers.  He  also  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  toward  the  building-fund  of  the  Germanic  Museum 
at  Harvard  University,  and  on  many  occasions  has  shown 
his  liberality  toward  art  and  humanity.  He  was  chiur- 
man  of  the  committee  on  art  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  and  like  many  more  German-American  mit 
lionaires,  is  a  student  ai^d  collector.  Thus  Richard  Herr- 
mann (horn  in  Saxony),  the  furniture  manufacturer  of 
Dubuque,  founded  the  Hemnann  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  is  a  writer  on  geology  and  antiquities; 
Charles  F.  Gunther  (born  in  Wiirtemberg;  i,  the  Chicago 

'  Cf.  The  National  Cydofadia    iimmcan  Biography ,  toL.  Tii,  p.  455. 
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confectioner,  owns  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  relics ;  Louis  Windmiiller  (born  in 
Prussia)^  merchant  and  political  reformer  in  New  York 
Qitjy  is  a  collector  of  books  and  pictures;  Gustav  Beyer 
(bom  in  Saxony),  the  furrier,  is  the  owner  of  one  of  tlie 
laigest  known  coQeetionB  of  American  beetles;  a  very 
nsef al  book  cdlector  was  Abram  H.  CSasseli  a  Pennsyl- 
vania-German, wbo  ransaeked  garrets  and  closets  in  Penn- 
sylvania all  his  life  in  search  of  sources  of  history,  and 
willed  his  entire  collection  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society.  Single  shifts  of  the  latter  kind  have  frequently 
been  of  very  great  value  in  the  history  of  art  and  science, 
as  the  Binehart  scholarship/  which  has  enabled  many 
promising  young  sculptors  to  spend  several  years  of  study 
in  Borne;  or  the  gift  of  William  Ziegler,  whicb  has  furn- 
ished the  means  for  voyages  of  discovery  in  the  Arctic 
regions.'  The  bene&ctions  of  the  manufacturer  of Boyal 
Baking  Powder"  calls  to  mind  the  generosity  of  the  baker 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Ciiristopher  Ludwig,  as  ho  made 
several  charitable  bequests,  and  left  the  residue  of  his  es- 
tate, about  three  thousand  pounds,  for  the  foundation  of 
a  free  school,  called  Ludwick's  Institute."  The  amount  was 
not  small  for  those  days,  and  was  a  gift  well  bestowed. 

In  practically  all  of  the  cities  where  Germans  dwell  in 
large  numbers,  philanthropic  institutions  are  established 

'  Sep  nnff,  Chapter  vr. 

'  The  most  brilliant  feat  in  Arctic  exploration  of  recent  occurrence  waa 
that  of  Frederick  Albert  Cook,  who  expeota  to  establish  his  cUum  that  he 
feaelied.tlio  North  Polo  fli«  Unt  tine  in  baniui  bialcny.  The  exphner  Cook 

is  descended  from  *  German  grandfather  who  wrote  his  name  "  Koch." 
F.  A,  Cook  was  surgrnn  of  the  Peary  Arctic  Kxpedition  of  1891-1892,  of  the 
Belgium  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1807-1899,  led  the  expedition  exploring 
Mt.  MoKinlej  in  1903-1906,  and  is  the  author  of  scientific  and  popular 
■rtSelef. 

*  See  Voliiiiit  I,  Chapter  :a,  p.  906. 
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for  the  care  of  German  orphans,  the  German  aged  and  the 
sick,  and  frequently  the  privilege  of  entrance  is  not  re- 
stricted to  persons  of  German  blood  or  speech  alone.  Grood 
examples  of  such  institutions  are  the  German  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia,  and  that  of  New  York;  the  Getmaa  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  Gieiaenheim  of  Bahfanoie ;  the  Beataches 
Altenheim  of  San  Franeisoo,  located  in  a  beantifal  valky 
near  Oakland,  destroyed  by  lire  in  li)06,  but  greatly 
enlarcj^ed  and  improved  on  rebuiidiug. 

German  charity  has  not  been  confined  to  the  human 
species,  but  has  extended  to  the  brute  creation.  One  ci 
the  leading  traits  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  fanner  has 
always  been  the  care  he  haa  taken  of  hia  hnraea  and  eatde; 
in  fact  it  haaaometimeB  been  said  in  lepioach  of  him  that 
the  care  of  Im  stock  gave  him  more  tiionght  than  dmt  of 
his  family,  it  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  movement 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in  the  United  States  should 
have  been  initiated  by  a  man  of  German  blood.  Henry 
Berghy  born  in  New  York  in  1823  of  German  ancestry,^ 
being  well  provided  for  by  his  fatheri  traveled  extensively 
in  Eoiopey  and,  partieularly  while  aeereAazj  of  the  Ameii* 
can  lotion  at  St.  Petenburg  in  1862^  was  shocked  bj 
ilie  emel  treatment  of  animals.  Bergh  visited  England  and 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Harrowby,  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. Wiien  Bergh  returned  to  America,  his  determination 
was  £xed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  m  the  defense  of 
the  dumb  brute.  He  persevered  in  qttte  of  the  indiffer- 
ence and  ridicule  that  he  enconnteredy  and  f  onnded^  in 

*  Ci.  l%e  NcHimal  Cydopcedia  ofAmmeon  Biography^  vol.  iii,  p.  106.  Tbt 
G«niiAii  ■iMMitor  Mflw  to  AnoiieA  about  1T4C^  lettliiig  now  8tMtebatfk«o- 
llM-HiidMHi.  Henry  Bergh's  father  WM  •  Mval  tnhitect  wlio  oonstnicted 
nutnerons  merchant  vessels  and  lomo  mra-ol-WBT.  Sl^ffloML  to  Encud^ 
pcedia  Britannica,  Toi.  i,  p.  499. 
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1866,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals in  New  York  State.  In  imitation  of  the  parent  so* 
ciety,  branches  have  been  formed  in  nearly  all  states  and 
tenitories.  Mr,  Bergh  at  first  attended  personally  to  the 
proeecutioii  of  oases  in  the  eonrts,  and  was  appointed  a 
special  attorney  by  the  State  of  New  York.  In  many  cities 
ihe  members  of  the  society  were  given  special  authority 
to  make  arrests.  In  1871  Louis  Bonard,  a  Frenchman  who 
had  come  to  America  poor  and  had  accumulated  wealth, 
willed  his  entire  fortune,  found  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  thereby  aiding  greatly  the  work  of 
Mr.  Bergh,  who  had  supported  the  institution  solely  by 
his  own  means.  Many  other  important  matters,  bendee 
punishment  for  acts  of  cruelty,  came  within  the  province 
of  the  SooMty,  as  improved  methods  in  the  transportation 
and  killing  of  cattle,  the  care  of  the  horse  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  the  purification  of  milk,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  cock-  ami  dog"-fi^hts.  Mr.  Bei«4h  invented  a 
kind  of  trap  by  which  clay-pigeons  were  shot  upward  to 
imitate  the  flight  of  a  bird,  as  a  substitute  for  live  pigeons 
in  shooting^matches.  Asa  speaker  and  lecturer,  as  a  worker 
on  the  streets  or  in  the  courtroom,  Henry  Beigh  had  no 
equal.  He  made  frequent  lecture  tours,  and  inspired  a  new 
canon  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  giving  clergymen  author 
ity  to  preach  a  sermon  at  least  once  a  year  on  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  animals,  "  speaking  for  those  who  could 
not  speak  for  themselves."  In  1874  tlie  fonnder  of  the 
society  rescued  a  little  girl  from  inhuman  treatment,  and 
the  act  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  became  as  widely  bene- 
ficial as  the  original  foundation. 
The  list  of  German-American  philanthropists  would  be 
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incomplete  without  the  names  of  a  number  of  women, 
whose  benefactions  will  now  be  considered  under  a  special 
head,  treating  of  the  work  of  Grerman  women  in  the  United 
States.' 

(6)  German-Amerkan  women 

As  the  personality  of  Carl  Schon  stands  ont  prominently 

among  the  German  men  who  have  come  to  this  country, 
so  does  the  career  of  Anna  Behr  Ottendorfer  shine  with 
the  native  brilliancy  of  genius  among  German- American 
women.  She  was  born  in  Wiirzhurg,  Bavaria,  in  1815, 
and  followed  her  brother  to  America  in  1837.  In  the 
following  year  she  married  the  printer,  Jakob  Uhl,  who  in 
1844  bought  the  ^  New  Yorker  Staatszeitung/'  then  a 
small  weekly  paper,  founded  by  Neomann  ten  years  pre- 
viously. With  the  able  assistanee  of  his  wifs^  Jakob  Uhl 
soon  issued  the  paper  three  times  a  week,  and  in  1849 
changed  it  to  a  daily.  But  he  died  suddenly,  in  1852, 
leaving  his  widow  with  the  care  of  her  children  and  the 
responsibility  of  managing  what  was  promising  to  be  a 
large  and  influential  journalistic  undertaking.  Being  ac- 
quainted with  eyery  detail  of  the  newspaper  business,  and 
endowed  with  unusual  ezecutiTe  ability,  she  took  up  the 
burden,  and  from  1852  to  1859  was  the  sole  manager  of 
the  New  Yorker  Staatszmtung.'"  She  refused  all  offers 
of  purchase,  and  through  her  courage,  energy,  and  perse- 

•  As  in  many  other  departments  of  this  work,  the  writer  has  not  had  the 
ad  vantage  of  a  single  "  Vorarbeit  "  iu  this  special  field.  He  it  therefore  eon* 
aoioin  of  not  doing  the  sabjeot  justiee. 

*  There  is  another  instance,  nlmoet  oontempoimBOOW,  of  a  German  woman 
conducting  a  German-American  newspaper,  that  of  the  wife  of  Carl  Hein'- 
rich  Schnauffer,  the  founder  of  the  only  Republican  newspaper  in  Maryland, 
Der  Wecker,  of  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Schnauffer  assisted  her  husband  until  hia 
death  in  1854»  and  after  that  ma  htpmiaf  «^lhd  upon  to  odit  it  btcMlf; 
and  onoe  ooungooiialy  dofoodod  it  agMiiit  tfa«  attadt  of  ft  Baltimoffe  mok 
Sao  mne,  Chapter  it,  p.  IM. 
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verance  not  only  made  the  paper  remunerative,  but  laid 
the  foundations  of  its  powerful  influence.  In  1859  she 
married  Oswald  Ottendorfer^*  who  had  been  on  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  the  paper  for  a  munber  of  yean.  While  her 
hiuband  occopied  the  chief  editorial  chair,  Mrs.  Otten- 
dorler  oontmaed  the  bnsbess  managership  until  shortly 
before  her  death  in  1884:.  She  was  sincerely  beloved  for 
her  works  of  charity,  most  of  which  the  public  never  knew 
of.  Her  wealth  constantly  increased^  and  she  devoted  a 
good  part  of  it  to  the  foundation  and  enlargement  of  in- 
stitutions that  were  of  lasting  benefit.  In  1875  she  built 
the  Isabella  Home  for  Aged  Women  in  Astoria,  Long 
Island,  in  memoiy  of  her  daughter  Isabella.  On  this  she 
spent  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  like  amount  as  a 
memorial  fund  was  distributed  among  several  institutions. 
In  1882  she  devoted  seventy^ve  thousand  dollars  to  the 
bnilding  of  the  Women's  Pavilion  ia  the  German  Hospital 
of  New  York,  and  subsequently  gave  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  for  the  German  dispensary  on  Second  Avenue. 
In  recognition  of  her  numerous  acts  of  chari^  Mrs.  Otten* 
dorf er  received  a  medal  from  the  Empress  Aug^ta  of  Ger* 

•  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  born  in  Zwittnu,  Moravia  (Austria),  in  1820,  wai 
an  ardent  revolutionist  of  1848-18-iL>,  taking  part  in  the  disturbances  in 
Vienua  and  Dresden,  aad  exiled  in  oonaequence.  Fleeing  to  Switzerland,  he 
iMSl  tnined  to  Anwriea,  imTing  in  New  Toric  in  1650»  and  f hord j  afte 
was  employed  by  Uhl  on  the  SlaaUzeitung.  Ottendorfer  was  a  Doaglea 
Democrat,  but  refused  to  j  in  the  Southern  Breckouridge  faction  because 
of  its  adherence  to  slavery.  He  supported  the  ]i;<'vi:riiTnent  strongly  throufrh- 
out  the  Ciril  War,  and  at  its  oouolusion  advocated  a  pacific  polie)^  to- 
waid  the  nrnquialiedl.  Ja  1871  Ottendorfer  wee  pveaident  of  tlM  Gennna 
Bef oim  part  J,  taking  n  leeding  part  against  tbe  Tnmniany  Bang.  He  lef need 
eeadidaej  fo>^  mayoralty  of  New  York,  but  served  as  an  alderman  in  1872. 
Ho  was  ft  member  of  the  Board  of  Reg^pnts  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  made  several  gifts  to  iv'ew  York  University,  e.  g.,  books  and 
the  Ottendorfer  Fellowship  in  Germanic  Pliilology.  His  benefacUous  were 
nniDMonf,  pettienlMlj  to  Gemna  inttitiitieos  of  New  York  Ci^. 
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many.  In  Ler  -wili  slie  bequeathed  twenty-live  thousand 
dollars  to  the  employees  of  the  "  Staatszeitung,"  provided 
liberally  for  the  various  charities  she  had  founded  and  in- 
cluded many  others  among  her  beneficiaries.  Mrs.  Otteo- 
doi£er*8  acts  of  charity  should  take  lauk  far  above  the 
laiger  gifts  of  many  a  noble  voman^  because  tiie  generous 
sums  of  money  which  she  spent,  she  had  also  earned  he^ 
self ;  they  were  the  froits  of  her  lifevork. 

Another  distinguished  philanthropist  among  women  o! 
German  descent  was  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe,  born  in 
New  York,  in  1828.  Her  great-grandfather,  Juhii  D.uid 
Wolfe,  came  to  America  from  Saxony  before  1729.  Mem- 
bers of  the  family  served  in  the  Kevolutionary  War,  aud 
her  father  retired  from  business  at  the  prime  of  life  in 
order  to  devote  himself  and  his  wealth  to  educational  and 
benoTolent  porposes.  He  was  one  of  the  f  cranders  and  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Miisenm  of  Natoial  Biar 
tory,  and  a  prominent  member  of  llie  New  York  Histoiieal 
Society.  When  he  died  in  1872,  his  only  child,  Catherine 
Lorillard  Wolfe,  succeeded  to  his  philanthropic  work.  She 
had  fully  availed  herself  of  exceptional  educational  advan- 
tages, cultivated  her  appreciation  of  art,  and  studied  care- 
fully the  effect  of  her  charitable  awards.  She  personally 
visited  the  poor,  edn rated  young  girls,  relieved  want  and 
goffering.  Some  of  her  laiger  gift%  bestowed  as  often  upon 
science  and  art  as  charity,  were  as  follows :  To  Union  Col- 
lege, Schenectady ;  the  American  Chapel  at  Rome ;  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens ;  the  Wolfe 
expediLioii  to  Asia;  the  chantry  aud  other  buildings  to  Grace 
Church,  New  York  ;  the  Home  for  Incurables  at  Ford  ham. 
Perhaps  she  is  most  widely  known  as  the  patron  of  tlie  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  to  which  she  gave  her  collection 
of  paintings  and  a  fond  of  two  hondred  thousand  doliais 
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for  thdr  mainteiiaiice  and  inoraaae.  By  her  irill  alie  be- 
stowed more  than  a  miUion  dollara  upon  die  edneaiional 

and  charitable  institutioDS  founded  bj  her  father  and 

herself. 

Klumpke  is  a  name  wliich  four  sisters  ]i;ive  made  dis- 
tiDguished  in  Europe  as  well  as  iii  the  laud  of  their  nativity. 
San  Francisco  claims  the  honor  of  being  their  birthplace. 
Their  father,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  CSalifomia,  is 
atiU  livii^)  m  retirement^  in  an  isolated  home  oommand* 
mg  a  beautifiil  yww  ow  A»  mten  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
Their  mother^  a  woman  of  strong  character^  pOBsesBed 
the  ambition  to  see  her  daughters  obtain  the  beet  ednear 
tional  advantages  the  world  could  give.  In  1871  she  went 
abroad  with  her  daughters  and  saw  each  of  them*  devote 
herself  to  a  different  Muse,  and  gain  distinction  in  the 
service.  The  eldest,  Anna  Elizabeth,  became  an  artist,  the 
friend  and  prot^g^  of  Rosa  Bonhear,  the  celebrated  French 
painter  of  animal  life  and  landscapes.  The  latter  left  to 
Anna  Etizabeth  Klompke  her  fortune  and  her  chStean, 
declaring  her  a  worthy  successor.  The  second  daughter^ 
Angnstay  is  a  prominoit  physician,  the  wife  of  Dr.  D^jer- 
ine,  professor  in  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  whose  collaborator  she  has  been  in  many  of  his  im- 
portant works.  Julia  Klumpke,  the  youngest,  is  a  talented 
violinist,  pupil  of  Ysaye,  and  was  one  of  the  first  women 
to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Paris  Lyc^e.  The  most 
famous^  howeTsr,  of  the  distinguished  sisters  is  Dorothea 
KlnmpkOy  an  astronomer  of  international  reputation.  She 
completed  all  the  requirements  and  examinations  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  at  the  University  of  -  Paris,  and  is 
the  only  woman  on  whom  was  ever  conferred  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  mathematics  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 
She  pursued  studies  also  in  Germany  and  Switzerland^  and 
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in  open  competition  won  the  position  of  assistant  at  the 
Paris  Observatory,  ooming  oat  first  against  fifty  Fiench 
eompetitois  of  the  opposite  sex.  At  the  Paris  Observatoiy 
her  work  was  mainly  the  photographing  of  stazsy  and 
many  Ysloable  discoveries  reenlted  from  it.  When  the  In- 
ternational Astronomical  CJongress  undertook  the  catalogu- 
ing of  all  stars  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  magnitude,  the 
French  division  of  the  work  wag  placed  in  charge  of 
Dorothea  Klumpke,  with  four  assistants,  ifor  her  astro- 
nomical observations  she  has  frequently  made  balloon 
ascensions,  and  in  Erance  has  had  a  repntation  as  the 
leading  woman  aeronant  In  recognition  of  her-  sdenttfie 
researches,  Dorothea  Klnmpke  was  decorated  by  the  Insti* 
tute,  and  has  been  made  an  officier  de  VAcademie, 

The  great  singers  and  musicians  belong-  to  all  the  world ; 
they  are  migratory  as  the  winged  singers  of  spriiji:^  and 
early  summer.  Several^  howeyer^  because  of  their  parent- 
age,  and  birth  or  long  residence  in  this  country,  may  ap- 
propriately be  called  German-American  women.  A  leading 
name  among  them  is  Minnie  Hauck,  bom  in  New  York 
.  City^  in  1853.  Her  father  was  an  eminent  German  scholar^ 
a  refugee  of  1848,  who  married  an  American  woman. 
They  lived  for  a  time  in  Kansas,  then  in  New  Orleans, 
and  finally  n  turned  to  New  York  for  their  dausfhter's 
musical  education.  Minnie  Hauck's  girlhood  was  care-free, 
and  she  loved  to  sing,  attractiDg  thereby  the  attention  of 
a  patron  in  New  Orleans^  who  encouraged  her  to  study  for 
the  opera.  She  made  her  d^but  in  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  as  Amina  in  ^^La  Sonnambula,"  and  from  that 
evening  on  was  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  in  her  nat- 
ive country.  According  to  custom  or  necessity  she  then 
made  a  European  reputation,  siuging  in  London  and  Paris 
her  rules  of  Amina  and  Lucia.  Under  Strakosch*  Adelioa 
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Patti's  manager,  she  made  a  tour  through  Hoiiaad  and 
Bussia,  being  received  with  g^eat  enthusiasm  in  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1870  she  made  her  d^but  in  the 
Boyal  Open  Heuse  of  Vienna  (flinging  Violetta  in  ^^La 
Tiaviata"),  and  became  a  great  favorite.  She  attacted 
the  attention  of  Bichard  Wagner,  and  under  him  studied 
the  role^  of  Elsa  in  "  Lohengrin"  and  Senta  in  "  The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman."  In  187-4  she  became  the  prima  donn^  in 
the  Royal  Opera  House  of  Berlin,  and  remained  four  years, 
winning  fresh  laurels  in  new  parts.  The  German  composer 
Ooetz  wrote  the  part  of  Katharine  in  The  Taming  of 
the  Shiew"  expreBsly  for  her,  and  the  opeia  was  pio- 
dnoed  irith  great  sttcceas  in  1876.  The  Emperor  WilKam 
and  Emprefls  Angasta  bestowed  npon  her  the  rank  of  court 
and  chamber  smger  for  life,  an  honor  shared  only  by 
AdeUna  Patti  and  Pauline  Lucca,  la  1877  she  created  her 
famous  part  of  Carmen,  which  she  sang  for  the  first  time 
at  Brussels,  subsequently  in  London  and  New  York.  For 
more  than  ten  yearn  she  sang  in  New  York  in  winter  and 
daring  the  spring  season  at  Covent  Garden  in  Her  Maj- 
esty's Opera  in  London.  The  rdles  in  which  for  a  long 
time  she  seemed  nnapproaohed  were  those  of  Selika  in 
L'Af  ricaine,"  and  Carmen.  She  was  one  of  the  most  vei^ 
satile  of  all  singers  that  have  ever  appeared,  performing 
in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  parts,  from  Wagner  to 
Rossini  and  Auber,  singing  in  Enghsh,  German^  Erench, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian.  In  181H  she  made  a  trip 
around  the  world,  singing  in  Japan,  China,  Lddia,  Egypt, 
and  Moroeeo.  Her  career,  one  of  tfie  busiest  on  record, 
marked  the  progress  from  the  old  to  the  new  era  of  operap 
siuging.  In  1882  she  married  the  Austrian  geographer  and 
man  of  letters,  the  Baron  Ernst  von  Hesse- Wartegg.* 
*  Cf.  NtitkmiU  CjfckpcBdia  qf  American  Biogrc^ji,  toL  viii,  p.  151. 
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Another  great  8in^aT  whom  America,  may  claim  is  Euima 
Juch,  horn  in  Vienna,  in  1863,  She  was  brought  to  ISew 
York  by  her  parents  as  an  infant,  and  took  singing^lessoos 
from  her  father.  She  made  her  d^at  in  Londen,  singing 
Italian  opera;  sabeeqaentlj  ahe  ivas  yery  successful  in  the 
parts  of  MignoB  and  Margiierite,  and  in  idles  horn.  Yerdi, 
Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  In  1889  Emma  Jneh  eoniage- 
ously  undertook  to  form  an  English  Opera  Company  of 
her  own,  under  the  business  managership  of  Charles  E. 
Locke,  and,  thoiir^h  the  American  Opera  Company  with 
Thomas  as  director  had  failed  shortly  before,  she  success- 
foUy  toured  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States.  Such 
an  nndertakiiig,  at  the  time  when  it  was  accomplished^ 
may  be  oompaied  to  tibe  pbneer  work  o£  the  Gennania 
Orchestra,  or,  in  a  different  class,  to  the  battles  with  axe 
and  rifle  against  forest  and  savage. 

The  prima  donna  Lillian  Evans  Blauvelt^  boru  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1873,  beiirs  a  name  that  points  to  German  origin, 
bhe  gave  recitals  under  Seidl,  Thomas,  and  Damrosch, 
sang  at  the  Handel  Festival  in  London  given  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1900,  and  is  the  only  woman  ever  honored  by  the 
decoration  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Cecilia  at  Borne  (1901). 
Her  idles  are  Margnerite  (''Fanst"),  Ifieaeh  C^Oannen*')^ 
Jnliette  (<<Bom^  et  Jnliette"),  Zefiine(^I>on  Giovanni"). 

German- Amen  cans  would  gladly  claim  as  one  of  their 
number  the  celebrated  Wagner  sini^or  Sclmmann-Heink, 
bom  in  1861  near  Prag,  who  has  for  many  seasons  inter- 
preted Wagner  in  New  York,  and  has  been  the  leading 
soloist  at  many  a  Qemiatt*Amerioan  Sangerfest  and  at 
memorable  eoncerts  throogfaont  the  United  Statss.  The 
qoalities  of  her  heart,  her  himianity,  and  nnmerons  cha^ 
ities,  have  ^ven  her  a  permanent  place  in  America  inde* 
peudeiiL  u£  the  briiliaiicy  ui  liur  musical  genius. 
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Of  pianists  with  an  international  reputation  Fannie 
Bloomfield  Zeisler  may  be  called  a  German-American.  She 
came  from  Austrian  Silesia  with  her  parents,  Solomon  and 
Bertha  (Jaeger)  Bloomfield,  in  her  second  year.  They 
settled  in  ChioagO)  the  city  which  the  great  pianist  still 
names  as  her  residence.  She  studied  principally  under 
Leachetizby  in  Vienna.  She  played  in  the  piinoipal  Amer- 
ican eitiesy  1883-1893^  and  since  18d5;  made  a  tour  in 
Germany,  1893-1895 ;  in  England,  1898;  m  Germany, 
Anstria,  and  France,  1902. 

The  number  of  German-American  women  who  give  ex- 
cellent concerts  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music  through- 
out the  land  is  very  great.  Their  training  has  very  gen- 
been  received  ia  Gen«u.y,  <n  latterly  in  American 
eonservatoiiesy  irhich  are  so  frequently  supplied  with  Ger- 
man directors  and  instmetom.  As  teachers  of  mnsie^  wo* 
men  of  German  blood  are  yevy  nnmeronsy  and  they  are 
often  the  daughters  of  those  patient  mnsie-masters  who 
for  the  first  time  introduced  music  into  American  homes. 
The  heritage  of  enriching  American  family  life  with  the 
cultivation  of  music  has  heen  taken  up  by  the  second  g-en- 
eration.  Similarly  the  children  of  German  portrait-painters 
and  teachers  of  drawing  have  taken  up  the  art,  and  of  the 
two  sexes  the  women  are  far  more  tenacious  of  the  family 
traditions. 

Teachers  of  llie  modem  languages,  particularly  German^ 
in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges  are  very  frequently 

women  of  German  blood.  As  professor  of  the  G^man  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Carla  Wenckebach  taught  a  genera- 
tion of  students  at  Wellesley  College,  instructing  them  in 
the  literary  excellence  and  ethical  import  of  the  German 
classics,  quickening  and  training  their  mentahty  with  lin- 
guistic scholarship,  and  inspiring  them  with  the  animation 
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and  fervor  of  lier  personality.  She  has  written  a  larcfe  num- 
ber of  text-hooks.  Her  successor,  Margarethe  Mailer  i  l>ora 
in  Hanover),  has  created  a  beautiful  memorial  to  her  de- 
ceased iriead  in  the  book,  Carla  W eackebach,  Pioneer^"  * 
cbarming  in  tone,  plastic  in  description,  and  withal  a  most 
fascinating  story  o£  a  weU-qpeot  life.  Ottilie  Herholz  (born 
in  Prnttia)  has  perfoimed  a  great  sernce  in  the  chair  of 
German  at  Yaaaar,  and  rimilarlj  Ftofeeaor  Kapp  of  Smith 
College,  who  was  also  a  natiTo  Ckrman.  The  work  of  the 
kindergartners,  and  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for 
teachers  of  the  kindergarten  in  New  York  City  by  Maria 
Kraus-Boelte  (born  in  Meckleuburg-Schwerin),  have  been 
referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter.' 

As  authors^  women  have  contributed  very  largely  to  what 
in  another  connection  has  been  called  German-American 
liteiatnre.  The  eartiest  examples  of  note^  perhaps,  are  the 
letters  of  the  Countess  of  Biedesel/  the  wife  of  the  Hesp 
nan,  or,  more  aconrately  speaking,  the  Brunswick  General 
Baron  von  Riedesel.  She  followed  her  husband  throngh- 
out  the  campaign  of  General  Burgoyne  in  New  York ; 
after  the  surrender  she  accompanied  him  into  captivity, 
traversiriLC  the  greater  length  of  the  colonies,  from  Canada 
into  Virginia  and  from  there  back  and  forth  several  times 
on  the  way  to  New  York  in  the  expectation  of  release. 
The  letters  amount  to  a  diazy,  written  in  a  direct  and  racy 
style^  giving  most  tntereeting  side-Hghts  on  eontemporaiy 
hbtory  and  social  conditions.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
Therese  Albertine  Lnise  Ton  Jakob  wrote  under  the  pseu- 
donym "  Talvj,"  formed  of  the  initials  of  her  name.  She 
was  born  at  Halle  in  Germany,  the  daughter  of  the  eminent 

»  Published  bj  Giua  ik  Co^  BofltoD,  1U08. 

*  AnUf  Chapter  v. 

*  Britfe  4er  GmtetoUn  von  Bitdrnd,  (Bmlio,  1800.)  TnunUtod  into  Eny. 
Kdi  ty  Wallwittoin  { tlao  1)j  W.  L.  StoM. 
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Professor  von  Jakob,  who  accepted  a  call  to  Russia,  but 
returned  to  his  chair  at  Halle  in  1816.  His  daughter, 
through  her  Russian  travels,  derived  the  advantage  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Slavic  languages,  which  stimulated 
her  to  linguistic  studies.  Her  first  pablication,  "  Volks- 
lieder  der  Serben  "  (1825-1826),  tranflktioiis  into  German 
of  Slavio  lolk-songBi  Ooeihe  took  oocaaion  to  praise  highly 
in  a  oonversation  irith  £ekeirmann/  In  1830  she  married 
the  American  Orientalist  Edward  Robinson,  who  at  the  time 
was  libranau  aud  professor  at  xViidover,  and  from  1837 
to  his  death,  in  1863,  was  professor  of  Biblical  htera- 
ture  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  His 
German  wife  became  interested  in  the  language  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  sent  home  a  description 
o£  thor  dialects,  entitled:  ^^Bie  Sprschen  der  Indianer 
Nordamerikas"  (Leipzig,  1834).  In  1840  she  published  an 
essay  of  ▼eiy  great  influence  in  the  repnblic  of  letters, 
The  Poems  of  Ossian  not  Genuine,"  in  which  she  gave 
evidence  of  her  linguistic  attainments  and  broad  scholar- 
ship. The  titles  of  some  of  her  later  publications  show  the 
range  of  her  literary  work:  "The  Colonization  of  New 
England"  (1847),  "H^loise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret" 
(1850),  "  An  Historical  View  of  the  Shivic  Languages" 
(1850),  life's  Discipline,  a  Tale  of  the  Annals  of  Hun- 
gary "  (1851),  <'Tbe  Sxiles"  (1853).  The  house  of  the 
Robinsons  in  New  York  was  a  salon"  where  scholars 
and  literary  men  of  the  time  went*  in  and  out.  There, 
for  instiince,  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor  met  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, as  she  tells  us  in  her  memoirs.  Mrs.  raylor^  was  also 
a  German  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Ger- 

*  Bekemamu  GesprUcke  mk  Chethe,  vol.  I,  p.  190.  (Jaiiii»rj  18,  1825.) 
Goethe  alw  leviewed  the  tfaoaktimie  tat  Kumt  wtd  AUertum. 

*  Bftjud  Tajkr  waa  twioe  nsRied,  the  fbet  time  to  Mist  Muj  Agnew. 
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man  astronomer,  Peter  Andreas  Hansen.  American  scholars 

at  this  period  of  German  intellectoal  ascendancy  brought 
back  with  them  from  Germany  not  only  learniug  aud  lit- 
erature and  books,  but  frequently  wives,  of  rare  cultiva- 
tion, of  German  warmth  and  genuine  simplicity,  whose 
influence  in  America  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  consider* 
ing  at  all.  Yet  the  memoixs  just  referred  to,  Aus  zwei 
Weltteilen/'  Erinneningen  von  Marie  Haiuwi'Tajlor/  aie 
among  the  beet  ever  written  on  America  by  a  fotdgnery 
whether  man  or  woman.  The  book  ia  appreciative  o£  thinge 
American,  yet  it  is  not  uncritical;  while  it  reflects  the 
truth  fully,  it  is  constructive,  and  gfives  the  view  of  one 
who  has  not  only  observed,  but  also  labored  in  the  vuie- 
yard.  The  memoirs  are  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  o£ 
the  leading  literary  men  and  women  of  the  time  (1857— 
1878)  in  America,  and  a  partioular  charm  is  the  impress 
sion  we  get  of  the  inspiring  personality  of  Bayard  Taylor* 
Mathilda  Giesler-Anneke  had  a  most  remarkable  oaieer 
before  she  came  to  America  as  a  ref  ogee.  Thrown  on  her 
own  resources,  she  edited  the  '^WeetMische  Jahrbneh/* 
w^itli  the  cullaLoratioii  of  distinguished  writers,  as  Freilig* 
rath  and  Levin  Schiicking,  and  wrote  poems,  short  stories, 
and  a  drama.  An  ardent  revolutionist  of  the  period  of 
1848,  she  had  married  Jbritz  Ajineke,  sometime  a  Prussian 
artillery-officer,  who  was  imprisoned  in  IStk^,  but  released 
soon  after.  During  that  epoch  she  founded  the  Neve 
Kolnische  Zeituig/'  soon  auppreised  by  the  goyenunent. 
She  changed  the  paper  to  a  woman's  jonmali  wherein  she 
argned  for  equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  opening  of  chan- 

I  Iku»$eh»  Verlagumttdt,  (Stattgarl «.  Lmpng,  190B.)  A  tMinktion  hM 

been  prepared  by  the  author  and  Ler  daughter,  Lilian  Bayaxd  Taylor  K3- 
iani,  entitled :  On  Tvo  ContmmU:  MmoritiqfMa^a  Cmtirjf,  (Dmbledi^* 
Page  &  Co.,  im) 
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nels  for  woman's  work.  This  "  Frauciizeitung  "  was  also 
soon  suppressed.  In  1849  she  followed  her  husband  to 
the  Palatmate  and  to  Baden,  entering  Karlsruh,  mounted, 
with  the  army  of  freedom.  After  the  collapse  of  the  re- 
volution she  came  to  America.  In  Milwaukee  she  founded 
the  Deutsche  Frauenzeitung  "  in  1852,  but  soon  removed 
to  New  York^  then  to  Newark^  where  her  hnsband  edited 
a  political  newspaper.  She  was  in  Switsedand  fnmi  1860 
to  1865,  for  her  health,  a  freqaent  correspondent,  however, 
of  the  Belleliistisciius  Journal  "  of  New  York  and  the 
"  Illinois  Staatszeitung  "  of  Chicago.  After  her  return  to 
Am  erica  in  1865  she  founded  a  priv  ite  school  for  giiK^  in 
Milwaukee.  Her  literary  work  continued  until  her  death 
in  1884,  and  included  novels^  short  stories,  and  poems. 
Another  refugee  during  the  same  period  was  Bertha  Bom- 
baner,  bom  in  Hongaij  of  Gennan  parents.  Her  transk* 
tions  of  Hungarian  poems  and  her  collection  Bnnte  B]at> 
ter"  (Gedichte,  8t.  Louis^  1869),  are  noteworthy.  Her 
permanent  home  became  Alameda,  California.  Pauline 
Widenmann,  whose  birthplace  was  the  Solitude,  near  Stutt- 
gart, so  famous  for  its  Schiller  associations,  contributed, 
like  i^'rau  Anneke,  to  the  dignifying  of  woman's  position. 
Her  views  were  not  radical,  as  seen  in  her  poem  Der 
Beruf  des  Weibes."  *  Anna  Nill  (bom  also  in  Wiirtem- 
\mtg)f  admitted  to  the  Socialist  Fwtty  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
writes  flaming  verses  in  tiie  cause  of  human  rights,  and 
betrays  a  gnawing  homesickness  for  the  land  of  her 
fathers.' 

Writers  who  have  contributed  poems  and  stories  to 
current  literature  are  Marie  I'aible  (poems),  Bella  Fiebing 
(poems  in    Belletristisches  Journal"),  Minna  Kleeberg 

*  CI.  ihtt  eolleetioii  of  potoialgrZiiiiiMiiiniii^Ilntffdk  ffi^mr^  p.  212. 

*  Ct  NMiTB  oolleelioD,  p.  IBS. 
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(poems),  and  many  otben.  Under  the  paendonym  ^D.B. 

Schweriu/'  Dorothea  Buttcher  wrote  two  novek  for  the 
"Chicago Freie Presse,"  called  "Der  Sohn  des  Banquiere," 
and  "Die  Erbschleicher."  Some  of  her  poems  were  put  to 
moaio  by  eminent  composers.  Kathinka  Sutro-Schiiekling 
wrote  a  novel, "  Umsonst/'  published  in  Baltimore  in 
1879t  vbich  treats  the  tkeme  of  ibe  huaband,  a  poet»  mar- 
ried to'a  beaatifa],  richy  young  wife  wbo  baa  no  appiedft- 
taon  of  the  beantiee  of  art  or  natnre.  As  in  Lndwig  Folda'a 
treatmeut  of  the  same  plot,  the  tragic  realizatiou  of  their 
difference  in  constitution  comes  to  the  couple  on  their 
honeymoon  trip.  In  the  little  story  of  Frau  Sutro-Schiick- 
ling  the  husband  is  a  European,  the  wife  an  American. 
Within  the  present  time,  accompanying  the  modem  move- 
ment for  improving  the  position  id  women,  a  number  of 
Tolnmea  of  cboioe  and  exquisite  poems  by  women  bave  ap- 
peared in  Germany,  their  standard  of  form  and  expression 
bemg  far  superior  to  that  of  our  antholo^es  of  German- 
American  verse.  A  little  volume  of  this  klud,  which  has 
received  very  favorable  notices  from  the  severe  type  of 
literary  criticism  that  relentlessly  keeps  pruning  the  vines 
in  Germany,  is  one  "  Fremde  und  Heimat,"  Gedichte  von 
Hermine  Stueven,^  who,  a  native  Geiman,  is  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  Wellesley  College.  A  scholarly  and  pleasing  feuil' 
htonist  is  Amalie  von  Ende,  wbo,  in  the  colomna  of  tbe 
New  York  "  Nation,"  keeps  America  informed  about  the 
latest  phases  of  contemporary  Gennan  literature. 

Few  readers  of  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  liave  been  made  aware 
o£  the  fact  that  the  original  of  the  heroine,  Rebecca,  was 
an  Amoican  woman.  8be  was  Bebeoca  Gratssy'  of  Germaar 

*  F  PitTsona  Verlng.  Dresden,  1905, 

*  Cf.  2  he  National  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Ewgraphy,  vol.  x,  p.  130.  iie- 
baem  Grats  1IW  born  in  Flaladelpiiia  io  im  Mid  died  m 
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Jewish  descent,  whose  fainily  settled  very  early  in  Lancas- 
ter County,  and  whose  father  became  a  very  successful 
merchant  in  Philadelphia.  The  Kentucky  branch  of  the 
fiunily  were  patrons  of  Tiansylvania  UniTeraify  at  Lex* 
ington.  Rebecca  Giats  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  social  acoomplishmentSyand  reputed  still  moiebighly 
for  her  philanthropy.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orphan  Society,  she  was  for  more  than  forty  }  cars 
its  secretary,  and  held  the  same  ofi&ce  in  the  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Society.  She  was  a  worker  in  many  charitable 
organizations,  as  the  Fuel  Society  and  the  Sewing  Society 
of  Philadelphia.  Her  circle  of  fnends  was  select,  includ- 
ing Washington  Inring,  Heniy  Olaj,  the  Schuyler  and 
Hoffman  fiunflies.  Mathilde  Hoffman,  the  only  love  of  the 
autlior  of  the  Knickerbocker  History,"  was  Rebecca's 
intitiiate  friend,  and  this  explains  Irving's  acquaintance 
.with  her  noble  qualities.  When  Walter  Scott  was  about  to 
write  liis  **  Ivanhoo,"  with  an  ideal  of  tiit;  Jewish  race  as 
the  heroine,  Irving  described  his  friend  to  the  novelist. 
Scott  sent  the  first  copy  of  his  work  to  Irving  with  the 
question^  "  How  do  you  like  your  Rebecca?  Does  the  Re* 
becca  I  have  pictured  compare  well  with  die  pattern 
given?"* 

In  opening  avenues  for  woman's  work  men  of  German 
blood  have  frequently  rendered  assistance.  Thus  it  was 

>  Soott  derived  other  doMriptiou  of  tlM  Jowt  from  heftiaay.  Ho  wnto 

to  Mr.  Skene,  who  had  given  tbo  DOTOlkt  TiTid  accoiinU  of  the  persecution 
practiced  upon  the  Jews  in  some  German  cities:  **You  will  find  tlils  book 
Owes  not  a  little  to  vnnr  Oernian  reminiscences."  Most  accurately  does  a 
•peeok  of  Rebecca'^  ut  tiie  close  of  Imnhoe  fit  tbe  life  of  liebecca  Gratz: 
''Among  our  people,  from  the  time  of  Abnham  downwards,  bave  been 
women  who  half  9  devoted  their  tbonghts  to  Heaven,  and  their  actions  to  workl 
of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the 
distressed.  Among  these  will  Rebeccn  Vie  numbered.  Say  this  to  thy  lord* 
•bould  he  chance  to  inquire  after  the  fate  of  her  whose  life  he  aaved." 
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upon  the  suggestion  of  General  Spinner,^  Umted  States 
Treasurer  under  Lincoln,  that  women  were  employed  for 
the  first  time  in  government  offices.  It  happened  during 
the  war,  when  places  made  vacant  hy  clerks  who  enlisted 
in  the  army,  were  filled  hy  women.  Prominent  as  a  col- 
lector of  statistics  for  the  United  States  Bureaa  of  Labor 
has  been  Marj  Glaie  de  Gsaffemied,  a  deeoendant  ot  the 
Baron  de  Giaffenried  who  brought  the  first  Oennan  col* 
onists  to  North  Carolina.'  She  has  gathered  industrial 
and  sociologicjil  data,  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
in  Belgium  and  France.  A  pioneer  in  hospital  ^vork  was 
the  American  woman,  Frances  Stubbs  Pritckard,  who 
in  1859  married  the  eminent  surgeon^  Dr.  William  Tod 
Helmuth,  then  in  St.  Louis,  the  otganiw  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Hospital.  Through  the  experieuee  derived  In 
this  hospital,  Frances  Heknuth  undoubtedly  leeeived  the 
inspiration  for  her  subsequent  philanthropie  work  in  New. 
Yoi]:.  In  1870  she  led  the  movement  that  resulted  in  the 
fuundatiou  of  the  Flower  Hospital ;  she  was  for  many  years 
the  president  of  the  Woman's  Guild  of  the  New  York 
Homcsopathie  and  Medical  College  (to  which  her  husband 

'  Frnncis  E.  Spinner  was  bom  at  German  Flats,  Herkimer  County,  New 
York,  in  1802.  His  father  had  come  to  America  the  year  before  from  Wer- 
Ineb,  B«d«ii.  The  loo  was  •  prominent  member  of  the  state  militia,  and  for 
tmnty  jmn  vnentive  oSmt  of  tha  Mohawk  Voll^  Bank.  Ha  was  an  aati- 

sTnverj  Democrat  elected  to  thaThiitjofonrth  Congreaa;  alio  a  member  of  tha 

Thirty-fifth  and  TMrt y-sixth  congresses.  In  18G1  he  was  appointed  by  Lin- 
coln United  States  Treasurer,  and  continnrd  in  that  position  until  ISTo,  end- 
ing his  »er?ioe  without  the  discrepancy  ot  a  peony  in  his  accounts.  W  liile  a 
congressman  be  served  on  a  number  of  important  speoial  eummlttee^  on  tt» 
Army  Appropriation  Bill  whioh  the  Senate  had  rejeeted  in  the  TUrty-feorth 
Congress,  and  on  the  oommitt*  c  to  inv<  sti<;Hte  tbe  assnnit  made  by  Preston 
Brooka  on  Charles  Sumner.  Cf.  The  National  Cyclopadia  nf  Aniencan  Bio- 
graphy, vol.  xii,  p. 388.  AhOfMncj/ck^cedic  Dietknaryqf  Amaricm  B^eren^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  247. 
>  See  Volame  x,  pp.  212-213. 
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bad  been  caUed)y8nd  ms  a  leader  in  (be  establisbment  of 
industrial  training  for  girk  nnder  tbe  State.  Tbe  first 

woman  to  receive  a  medical  diploma,  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
daughter  of  the  publisher,  G.  P.  Putimia,  became  the  wife 
(1873)  of  the  emiiieiit  German  surgeon,  Abraham  Jacobi, 
in  New  York,  authority  on  diseases  of  cbildreu.  She  wa^ 
the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the  £cole  de  M4decine 
at  Paris  (gxadnated  there  in  1871),  and  has  been  the 
pioneer  as  a  practitioner  in  America^  and  in  advancing 
tbe  medical  edneation  of  women* 

Before  tbe  modem  eiay  two  types  of  women  baye  been 
praised  most  highly  and  portrayed  most  frequently  in  Ger- 
man literature,  the  heruie  and  the  domestic.  Both  are  most 
abundantly  represented  by  the  German  element  in  the 
-  United  States.  The  history  of  the  American  frontier  re- 
cords the  brave  deed  of  Elizabeth  Z^e^^  who  ran  tbe 
gauntlet  of  British  and  Indian  rifles  to  cany  in  her  apron 
tbe  contents  of  a  keg  of  powder  for  the  use  of  tbe  besieged. 
A  monument  bas  been  erected  in  ber  bonor  near  tbe  site 
of  tbe  deed,  in  tbe  city  of  Wbeeling.  In  tbe  Valley  of  tbe 
Mohawk  Ibe  wife  of  tiie  frontiersman  Cbxistian  Sebell,'  at 
a  moment  wlieu  her  husband  and  boys  were  reloading,  and 
the  Indians  thrust  tbe  ])C3ints  of  their  rifles  through  the 
walls  of  the  block-house,  seized  an  axe  and  bent  the  barrels 
of  the  deadly  intruders,  putting  them  out  of  combat.  For 
ber  courage  and  coolness  at  Monmouth,  Molly  Pitcber' 

>  See  YoluM  l,  CtiAptor  zm,  p.  4ie. 
'  See  yobUM  I,  Chapter  xi,  pp.  316-818. 

•  For  an  accoant  of  Moll(y )  Pitnlier  (Maria  Ludwig),  see  Volnme  i,  Chap- 
ter xi,  pp.  341-342.  A  few  more  details  may  be  adtled  here  :  She  was  born 
in  PeuDsylTaiua,  in  1744,  of  Palatiue  ancestry.  Tbe  National  CjfcUqxedia  qf 
iliiMfieafi  Biography,  vd.  ix,  pp.  263-263^  atete*  tiMit  for  bar  bwro  deed  «t 
hudlingand  firing  the  doMrladeaonon  atHoBinoDlliaBd  therebjimpiiiQgOie 
men  to  hold  their  position  at  a  critical  moment,  General  Greene  presented  ber 
to  Gontfal  Waahingtoo  tho  nezftda/y  who  appointed  MoU  Pitoliar  (aot  h«r 
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received  the  rank  of  sergeant  on  the  field  of  battle  at  the 
baiuis  of  General  Washinjrton.  Barbara  Frietchiein  Whit- 
tier's  poem  sLuids  for  numbers  of  instances  when  German- 
American  women  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  their 
coiHi  try's  flag,  and  the  gentlest  of  women  displayed  their 
ability  to  rouse  strong  men  to  deeds  of  valor,  when  the 
Moravian  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  embroidered  banneis* 
for  Pulaaki^s  legion,  to  be  carried  aloft  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.' 

The  domestic  type  includes  the  great  majority  of  Ger- 
man women  and  their  daughters  in  the  United  States,  and 

husband)  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  She  is  laid  to  have  tenred  in  the  amy 
•ight  yaaxs,  and  was  pbwed  on  the  list  of  half-paj  olBoert.  She ia  alsoeied- 

ited  with  gallantry  doring  the  capture  bf  the  Blitbh  of  Fort  Clinton,  on  the 
Hudson,  ill  1777.  Tlie  g-arrison  fled  in  such  haste  tbat  her  husband  dropped 
the  lighted  torch  ^vUh  which  he  had  been  about  to  fire  the  cannon.  There- 
upon she  picked  it  up  aod  sent  the  last  hall  fired  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  In 
IffiiS  the  BBBaaylvante  State  Legislature  giantod  to  Molly  Fitdier  by  special 
aot  aa  anmrity  of  forlj  doUan  Mnu-onnoaUy  for  ]ife»  1^  died  kho  foUowbg 
year,  and  waaboffied  with  military  liunors.  On  her  monninont  at  Carlisle,  Peon* 
sylvania,  her  name  appears  as  Mollie  McCaulrr  (rpnowned  in  bistorv  ^Tolly 
Pitcher,  the  Heroine  of  Monmouth),  the  latter  being  the  name  of  her  second 
husbaud,  a  worthless  subordinate  ofiBcer  (serg^uit)  who  lived  on  her  iooomo. 
A  monnnwnt  on  tho  bottf»4le1d  of  Monmontli  eomnMrnaratealier  in  the  aot 
€^  iBRiming  a  cannon.  She  also  appoara  in  6.  W.  Rafco  Cnrtia'a  pnittking, 
The  Fidd  of  Monmouth, 

*  This  event  has  hecn  immortalized  in  LfOngfellow's  poem  :  "  Hjmn  of  the 
Moravian  Nuns  of  Bethlehem,  at  the  consecration  of  Pulaski's  Banner/* 
begiuuing:  — 

*' When  the  dying  flame  of  day, 

Throupfi       chancel  shot  ii^i  my," 

The  cold  historical  fact  seems  to  have  been,  tli:it  Pulaski  ordered  one  or 
more  banners  to  be  embroidered  by  the  Moravian  Sisters,  who  were  aeons- 
toraoci  to  do  nrtiatie  aoedlowork  to  aid  ia  tho  support  of  their  honie.  A 
banner  of  Pnlaaki,  tho  handiwork  ci  the  mtna  of  fiethlelMni,  ii  preaorrod  hj 
the  Maryknd  Historical  Society. 

'  Atnonp  womfn  of  the  hproir'  typo  there  shnulrl  Vie  included  also  Bar- 
bara Heck,  mentioned  above  as  the  loiiiul(^'r  of  Methodism  in  this  country. 
**  Barbara  ileok  put  her  brave  soul  against  tiio  rugged  possibilities  of  the 
Intose^  and  throbbed  into  oiiiteBoe  Anoitem  MathotSnB."  (Bbhop  Foider.) 
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if  this  were  not  a  fact  our  oountij  would  not  be  what  it 
is  in  vigor,  population,  and  iho  bed-ioek  civiliation  Aat 
comes  frmn  home  training,  ffistorieally  the  emphaiM 

laid  upon  the  household  arts,  as  cooking,  sewing,  care  of 
the  house  and  children,  by  so  large  a  formative  element  of 
the  population  from  the  earliest  period  of  German  immi- 
grations to  the  present  time^  cannot  have  resulted  otherwise 
than  in  impressing  the  economic  advantage  of  the  principle 
and  furnishing  an  eiampie  for  imitation.  German  women 
have  contributed  fsr  more  to  ilie  greatness  of  the  German 
race  than  is  recorded  in  history ;  the  snperstruetureisUiat 
which  attracts  attention,  yet  the  security  comes  from  the 
foundation  of  the  building.  "  What  every  woman  knows,** 
is  not  unknown  to  the  German  woman,  namely,  that  she 
is  the  making  of  her  pompous,  egotistic  lord.  The  clever 
woman  has  a  sense  of  humor,  the  loving  a  heart  full  of 
charity,  and  the  noble  woman  a  sense  of  duty  helping  her 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  subordination  for  tiie  welfare  of 
her  race. 

<7)  German  traiU 

The  Germans  in  the  United  States  have  furnished  an 

example  of  the  humbler  virtues  which  constitute,  neverthe- 
less, the  backbone  of  good  citizenship,  such  as  respect  for 
the  law,  honesty  and  promptness  in  the  discharge  of  busi- 
ness obligations,  dogged  persistence,  industry,  and  econ- 
omy. Their  respect  for  the  law,  and  for  the  o£6lcers  that 
represent  it,  is  inbred  with  them,  an  inheritance  due  to 
conditions  in  the  Fatherland*  The  German  immigiant  is 
as  greatly  shocked  by  the  evasion  of  the  law  as  the  native 
American  is  frequently  amused  at  its  observance  by  the 
newcomer.  Wherever  the  Germans  haye  settled  in  large 
numbers,  the  cominuuity  has  received  a  peculiar  stamp 
which  makes  for  the  observance  of  law  and  order^  and  the 
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TirtaeB  that  prodnoe  pmpeioiis  bomee.'  Sudi  is  the 
mony  oi  Benjamm  Rushy  cited  repeatedly  before.  The 

Texas  Germans,  settled  in  the  region  of  New  Braunfels 
and  San  Antonio,  in  Corral,  Gillespie,  and  Medina  coun- 
ties, "have  a  state  reputation  as  a  law-abi din commun- 
ity." ^  In  regard  to  the  people  o£  Lancaster  County,  Penn* 
sylvanifty  who  have  even  longer  upheld  a  reputation  for 
being  orderly  and  laiMibiding,  the  writer  picked  np  an 
interesting  comment  while  traveling  in  that  region  during 
the  past  year.  A  deteetive,  whose  bonness  it  was  to  catch 
thieres  among  the  trolley  conductors,  declared  that  it  was 
his  experience  that  in  Lancaster  County  he  found  fewer 
thieves  than  anywhere  else  in  his  larg-e  circuit.  In  North 
Carolina  in  the  eighteenth  century^  we  ^d  the  agricul- 
toral  Germans  making  a  similar  reoord  of  moral  citizen- 
ship*  In  the  reminiscences  of  the  Beverend  Arnold  Bo- 
seheny  we  find:  ^^The  Beverend  Storeb  and  I  recently 
passed  by  tiie  conrt-bonse  in  Salisbury,  at  the  moment 
when  a  man  was  standing  in  the  pillory.  A  German  called 
'  to  us  to  stop  a  while  and  see  how  the  Americans  punished 
rogues  and  tliieves.  Upon  my  asking  him^  the  criminal  is 

*  Ei-Prc^Ti^pnt  HooseTelt  commended  them  on  this  reputRtion  some  few 
years  ago  on  a  trip  through  Texas.  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Stone,  aiitlior  of  Studies 
in  the  American  Race  FroHemj  with  an  iairoductiun  and  three  papers  by  W.F. 
WilleoK  (Naw  York,  Dwibkdftj,  Bige  ft  Co.,  1S06),  MlUd  tlw  wrilei^t  at- 
tention to  thb  fftet  rad  »bo  tiw  following:  Thmigb  thi  pMpt«  of  K«w 
Braanfels  are  exempluj  as  law-abiding  citizens,  on  the  race  question  thfjf 
stand  as  other  Southern  people  do.  A  cfwe  of  rape  oecnrred  in  New  Braan- 
fels shortly  after  Tresideut  Koosevelt's  visit.  The  case  was  that  of  a  German 
child,  the  foar-year-old  daughter  of  William  Karbaob,  a  German  farmer  on 
tba  oatekirti  of  the  iows.  Hm  oafciage  waa  oommilted  bjr  a  negro,  Sam 
Green,  sixteen  jaaitoU.  The  Germans  an  aaid  to  have  turned  oat  in  full 
force,  and  the  negro  was  shot  while  in  hia  cell  by  the  mob,  who  were  unable 
to  effect  an  entrance  The  negro  was  in  the  employ  of  Karbach  at  the  time 
of  the  crime.  The  shooting  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  people  of  New 
Braunfels,  and  the  mayor,  a  German,  to  have  been  at  heart  in  sympathy 
with  tbi  IjMlMn* 
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certainly  not  a  Gennan? — I  received  the  literally  true 
reply:  'Never  has  a  German  stood  in  the  pillory  in  Salis- 
bury; nor  has  ever  a  GrermaD  been  hung-  in  this  place.''** 
Dr.  Rush  speaks  as  highly  o£  the  i^ennsjlTama-Cxermans: 

Such  has  been  the  influence  of  pious  education  among 
the  Gennan  Latheiaiis  in  Pennsjlvaniay  that  in  the  eovam 
of  nineteen  yean  only  one  of  fliem  has  ever  been  brought 
to  a  place  of  public  shame  or  pnnisliment." ' 

The  German  pays  his  debts.  Honesty  is  the  virtue  which 
is  the  fouiulatloo  of  all  business  enterprise.  The  German 
tradesman,  mechanic,  and  agriculturist  possessed  this  qual- 
ity Irom  the  earliest  period.  Again  Dr.  Hush  brings  testi- 
mony :  They  are  industrious,  frugal,  punctual,  and  just. 
As  merchants  they  are  candid  and  punctual."  ^  The  Bank 
ol  North  America  has  witnessed,  ham  its  first  institotlon, 
their  fidelity  to  all  thar  pecuniary  engagements."  Among 
the  early  Pennsylvania-Germans,  Christopher  Ludwig,  the 
superintendent  of  bakers  for  the  Continental  armies  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  is  ou  record  as  thti  original  anti- 
grafter.  When  he  was  required  to  furnish  only  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bread  out  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  flour, 
as  his  predecessors  had  done,  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Out 
of  one  hundred  pounds  of  fiour  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  bread  could  be  baked  (because  of  the  weight 
of  the  added  water  ),  and  that  is  wiiat  lie  proposed  to  do. 
He  carried  out  his  purpose,  although  all  his  predecessors 
bad  furnished  but  one  hundred  pounds  of  bread  out  of 
tiie  same  weight  o£  floor.  ^  The  honest  friend  "  of  Wash- 

>  Cf.  Bernheizn,  History  of  the  Oermon  Stttlmmli  and  IIU  LMAtmn  Ckurdt 

in  North  and  South  Carolina^  p.  332. 

>  Cf.  Benjamin  Kiisli,  Essajfi  (An  occotmi  tJU  German  Inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania),  pp.  2;ii>-237. 
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ington  was  a  tower  of  moicil  strength  in  his  generation. 
A  modern  instance  of  honesty  in  high  financial  transac- 
tions ia  furnished  by  the  house  of  Middendorf  and  Com- 
pany, of  Baltimore^ the  fovnder  ol  which,  J.  William  Mid- 
dendorf,  is  ol  German  paientage.  A  &w  yean  ago  there 
appealed  In  a  Baltimore  paper*  an  aocount  of  the  settie* 
ment  in  foil  of  the  debt  of  the  two  banking  firms,  J.  W* 
Middendorf  and  Company  of  Baltimore,  and  J.  L.  Wdr 
liams  and  Sons  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  These  two  firms 
had  engaged  in  large  enterprises  for  the  development  of 
the  South,  and  unexpectedly  found  their  capital  locked  up, 
80  that  they  needed  an  extension  of  credit.  The  debts  of 
the  two  firms  amounted  at  the  tune  to  twelve  million  dd- 
lam.  They  declared  to  their  creditors  that  if  given  time 
they  wonld  settle  for  every  penny,  with  interest.  ^  It  is 
easily  conceivable  liow  these  two  firms  with  s^reat  profit  to 
themselves  could  have  wound  up  their  affairs  quickly,  tlieir 
creditors  meeting  a  heavy  loss,  and  the  only  public  com- 
ment being  ^  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  chances  of  busi- 
ness.* **  Such  are  the  daily  oocnrrences  in  high  finance ;  but 
within  less  than  two  years  the  firm  accomplished  all  they 
had  promised,  and  if  at  the  close  they  did  not  themselves 
get  any  of  the  spoils,  they  at  lesst  gained  a  reputation  for 
integrity,  and  they  proved  their  ability  under  tryiug  cir- 
cumstances. M  h  is  equal  to  a  ca])it;il  of  a  dozen  millions. 
This  old-fashioned  business  hoiiosty,  the  editorial  writer  is 
proud  to  call  typically  representative  of  his  city.  It  is  just 
as  typical  of  the  (xerman  tradition.  Onn  of  the  most  noted 
cases  of  model  financiering  was  that  of  Francis  E.  Spinner^ 
appointed  United  States  Treasurer  in  1861  by  President 
I^ncoln,  serving  through  the  entire  critical  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  then  ten  years  more,  and  when,  in  1875, 

*  The  IkdiimonEpenmg  New,  M»j  2, 1906, , 
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he  resigned  his  post  as  Treasurer,  his  accounts  were  abso- 
lutely clean  to  the  last  penny.  Spinner  was  a  aon  of  the 
Mohawk  Germans.^  Many  of  the  great  German  merchant 
prince  gained  the  enviable  reputation  of  spoileaB  integrity 
in  all  their  bnnnesB  dealing^,  typical  in  whieh  ekuw  was 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  his  son,  William  B.  Astor,  both  of 
whom  also  were  modest  in  their  habits  of  life  and  were 
very  foiul  of  books  and  study.* 

Professor  F.  J.  Turner '  gives  as  one  of  the  influences 
of  the  German  element,  that  ^'thej  have  infused  into  the 
American  stock  and  society  a  conservatism  and  sturdy  per- 
aistence  and  soHditj  uaefnl  in  moderatmg  the  nervous 
energy  of  die  native  Americans."  The  Germao,  as  farmer, 
mechanic,  or  business  man,  stieks  to  his  colors ;  he  is  persist- 
ent, win  or  lose,  in  hia  particular  profession ;  Le  continues 
in  his  devotion  to  it,  either  reaching  the  ^oal  or  dying  in 
the  attempt.  This  characteristic  has  been  noted  by  the 
author,  Charles  Sealsfield,  an  acute  and  sjrmpathetic  ob- 
server of  conditions  in  America  between  1820  and  1827. 
In  his  German  work  on  North  America^  he  compares  the 
American  merchant  with  the  European  r  ^  The  American 
does  not,  like  the  Dnteh  or  the  German,  bresk  a  new  road 
and  then  keep  on,  even  tliougli  the  beginning  does  not 
promise  good  returns.  As  a  tradesman  he  is  an  adventurer. 
1  know  more  than  fifty  merchants,  mostly  Germans,  who, 
by  being  satisfied  with  small  profits  in  the  beginning,  have 
become  rich.  The  American^on  the  contrary,  will  abandon 
any  line  of  trade  if  he  does  not  see  immediate  and  large 

*  It  was  shown  above  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
was  aUo  of  Gemum  blood,  tiz.,  C.  6.  Memminger,  born  id  WUitemberg.  He 
likawiM  made  u  «n«llfliil  vBooid.  Cf*  ante,  ^  ISIX 

*  WMbingion  Irving  was  an  tntimato  friend  of  Jgliii  Jaoob  Alter.  TIm 
poet  Fltz-Greene  Halleck  was  his  secretary  for  i^^ventoitt  JBnn 
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returns.  He  will  jump  from  one  thing  to  another.  The 
German  sticks  to  his  trade  and  frequently  also  if  he  g'oes 
to  ruin  in  it.  In  America,  however,  he  generally  succeeds 
in  it,  because  through  patience  he  can  oTercome  tbe  native 
competition."  ^  The  qoalitj  exhibited  is  the  German  stick- 
tonti^snesB.  It  may  be  said  also  that  on  tiie  one  band  the 
object  is  to  make  money,  and  on  tiie  other  it  is  not  merelj 
that,  but  also  to  advance  the  trade,  to  serve  the  guild, 
and  to  improve  the  methods  of  a  particular  branch  o£ 
business. 

Above  all  things  the  German  loves  his  work.  He  is  not 
foiever  exercising  his  ingenuily  as  to  how  he  may  do  the 
least  work  for  the  most  pay^  or  escape  work  altogether, 
but  he  plonges  in  and  enjoys  his  work,  knowing  the  force 
of  the  proverb,  Arbeit  macht  das  Leben  suss.*'  So  laige 
a  part  of  our  native  population  of  the  laboring  class  do 
not  understand  that  work  o-ives  strength,  and  they  applaud 
themselves  for  their  "  smartuess"  if  they  can  steal  an  hour 
from  their  employers,  or  stand  idly  by  when  the  foreigner 
works*  The  writer,  after  residing  in  several  sections  of  the 
countiy  widely  distant  from  one  another,  thinks  he  can 
safely  generaHze,  and  ventures  to  state  his  opinicm,  that 
whete  there  is  a  very  small  or  no  Geanan  element  in  As 
popnlaiaon,  it  is  harder  to  get  any  work'  done,  and  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  get  work  done  well.  The  German  is 
satisfied  to  do  his  best  in  a  h unable  occupation,  ami  this 
applies  both  to  men  and  to  women.  Dr.  Rush  tells  us  that 
the  Pennsylvania-German  brought  up  his  children  in  the 
love  of  work,  a  tradition  that  has  been  kept  np  by  the 

'  Dk  VmSHigtm  Stooten  von  NeriammbOfnadk  ilrsni pdUueken^  reiiffidim 
foL  i,  p.  168.  (1887.) 

*  Such  work  ns  cnrpenterinp*,  lMii!<lin^',  tailoirio|^  bftU^gi  IwiwIHTinyj  1**^ 
the  like ;  sdao  d»j-Iabor  and  hotue-aerTice. 
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nineteenth-century  immigration.  Many  German  business 
men  of  the  present  day,  with  an  ambition  to  continue  their 
house  through  another  generation^  put  their  sons  through 
a  Tigoxons  apprenticeship,  startiog  them  at  the  lowest 
nmg  of  the  ladder,  and  insistuig  on  indastiy  and  pnnetifr> 
aUty,  and  a  thorough  acquamtanoe  with  eveij  detail  of 
the  husiness* 

The  sense  of  duty  is  inborn  in  the  German,  though  he 
be  unacquamttjd  with  tlie  pliilo^aopliy  of  Kant.  It  is  a 
force  witiiiu  liini  as  potent  as  the  voice  of  conscience,  and 
just  as  exactinpf.  It  keeps  him  at  his  work,  forces  him  to 
reflect  iaw  and  authority,  and  frequently  impels  him  to 
make  sacrifices  in  which  he  loses  all  consideration  of  self. 
We  need  not  go  back  for  a  host  of  historical  exampkh 
when  the  present  time  can  furnish  abundant  illustrations. 
When  Senator  Foelker  at  the  risk  of  his  life  east  the  de- 
ciding vote  at  Albany  against  raoe-tiaek  gambUng,  he  was 
simply  doing  Iiis  du^  as  he  saw  it.  A  student  of  Cornell 
University,  Oliver  L.  Schmuck,  of  Pennsylvania-GL'rmaii 
stock,  went  back  into  a  burning  building  (tlie  Chi  l"si 
Fraternity  House)  to  save  the  life  of  a  comrade,  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  Chief  Kruger,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  New  York  City  fire  corps,  lost  his  life  in  battle 
with  fire  and  smoke.  Henry  Maurer,  a  Mennonite  mission- 
axy  from  Indiana^  was  killed  by  Turkish  bullets  at  Adana^ 
Asia  MinoTy  in  the  attempt  to  saye  the  property  and  Ims 
of  others. 

The  GerDian  lias  furnished  and  continues  to  f uruibh  an 
example  of  siuiple  life  and  of  home  life.  An  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  the  simple  life  (of  German  birth),  has  recently 
published  a  book  on  the  subject.'  The  German  is  economi- 
cal  and  thrifty,  and  has  shown  that  plain  living  is  conducive 
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to  health  and  progress.  The  micldle-cLiss  German  is  fond 
of  home  li£e>  and  takes  his  family  with  iiim  iu  pursuit  of 
simple  pleasures.  With  excellent  good-humor  even  the  cul- 
tivated  German  has  frequently  accepted  the  conditions  of 
plainest  living  until  his  estate  might  improve.  Charles 
Leland's  comments  upon  this  trait  have  already  heen  noted.^ 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  in  his  Southern  travels  just  hefore 
the  War,  made  the  foilowing  observations  on  the  Texas 
Germans:  "There  is  something  extremely  striking  in  the 
temporary  incongruities  and  bizarre  contrasts  of  these 
[German]  backwoods  settlers.  You  are  welcomed  by  a 
figure  in  blue  flannel  shirt  and  pendant  beard,  quoting 
Tacitos;  Madonnas  on  log  walls;  coffee  in  tin  cups  upon 
Dresden  saucers;  barrels  for  seats  to  hear  a  Beedioven 
symphony  on  the  grand  piano;  'my  wife  made  these 
pantaloons  and  iny  stockings  grew  in  the  field  yonder'; 
a  bookcase  half  filled  with  classics^  half  with  sweet 
potatoes." ' 

A  strong  trait  of  the  German  is  his  individualism.  It  is 
seen  in  his  independence  in  politics,  his  particularism  in 
xeligiony  his  agitation  for  personal  liberty.  He  has  no 
feeble  fear  of  what  his  neighbors  think  of  him,  nor  does 
he  care  to  conform  for  the  sake  of  conformity  to  the  com- 
nioii  pattern  of  wearing-apparel  and  social  form.  This 
trait  may  frequently  lead  to  excess,  to  isolation,  or  to  lack 
of  cooperation,  but  it  is  also  an  exeelli  nt  bar  against  the 
crushing  of  the  individual  by  commonplace  democratio 
standards.  It  is  invaluable  as  the  ^'infusion  of  German 

•  See  anfe,  Chapter  vii  (Litcmture). 

*  F.  L.  01iDBled»  A  Journey  ih  rough  TVmi,  or  a  Saddte4r^  «■  lAe  Soutkwat 
frontier,  p.  490.  (Ntw  Tork»  Mmod  Bratbeia,  1800.)  Olnutod  esktoiM 
tlwt  tiiare  were  about  thirty-fiye  thousand  Germans  in  the  whole  of  Texas 
at  the  time,  twcnty-ftre  thoH«i?\nd  in  WeateraTezM.  Hii  dMoiiptioii of  thctr 
abolitionist  attitude  is  very  interesting. 
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fltoidineas  and  oonsemtitiii  modemting  the  ner^oiu  en- 
ergy of  the  native  Americans.'* 

Lastly  the  trait  of  idealism  ghould  receive  a  word  of 
comment.  It  has  probably  received  more  attention  than  any 
other  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  in  books  that  have 
been  written  in  hot  haste,  and  speeches  that  have  been 
made  after  dinner.  Idealism  is  the  heritage  of  the  Ger- 
man through  his  litecature^  philosophy,  and  religion.  In 
America,  the  German  iraa  met  halfway  by  the  idealism  of 
the  Fniitanie  element^  and  the  two  combined  have  created 
some  of  the  grandest  institntions  of  the  country,  colleges 
and  universities,  music  and  fine  arts.  Heretofore  perhaps 
the  idealism  of  the  American  has  necessarily  been  directed 
toward  the  development  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
country;  the  German  element  also  has  large  numbers  of  re- 
presentatives among  the  captains  of  industry.  The  ideal- 
ism,  however,  which  has  acted  as  a  social  influence  through 
the  German  element,  and  which  should  therefore  be  most 
appreciated,  is  that  which  has  diverted  attention  from  ma- 
terial things  to  those  which  make  life  more  beautiful  and 
joyous.  That  idealism  has  been  well  defined  by  an  Amer- 
ican who  has  carefully  studied  the  German  here  and 
abroad,  and  twice  represented  the  American  nation  in  the 
home  of  the  Germans  : *  "The  dominant  idea  IS,  as  i  under- 
stand it,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  a  great  modem  nation 
is  something  besides  manufacturing,  or  carrying,  or  buy- 
ing or  selling  products ;  that  art,  literature,  science,  and 
thought^  in  its  highest  flights  and  widest  ranges,  are  greater 
and  more  important;  and  that  highest  of  aU — is  the  one 
growth  for  which  all  wealth  exists — is  the  higher  and 
better  development  of  man,  not  merely  as  a  planner  or  a 
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worker,  or  a  carrier,  or  a  buyer  or  seller,  but  as  a  7nan. 
In  no  land  has  this  idea  penetrated  more  deeply  than  in 
Germany,  and  it  is  tbia  idea  wbieb  sbould  penetrate  more 
and  more  American  thought  and  practice."  *  Emblematic 
of  the  8|niit  o£  kinahip  between  the  Gennan  and  the 
American  people  yru  the  endnuiaatic  reception  given 
Prince  Henry  of  Frnsria  on  his  ririt  to  the  United  States 
in  1902.  His  coming  was  a  message  of  one  Germanic 
nation  to  another,  denoting  friendship,  peace,  and  good- 
wUl,  and  was  accepted  with  the  cordiality  that  had 
prompted  it. 

Becapitnhiting  what  has  been  broi^t  formed  in  the 
present  chapter  pn  the  social  and  mors!  infloence  of  the 
German  element,  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  addition  to  a 

large  share  in  the  introduction  of  music  and  the  fine  arts 
in  the  United  States,  the  Germans  have  exerted  tliem- 
Belves  to  impress  upon  the  American  people  the  joy  of 
Hving,  giving  greater  prominence  to  merrymaking, 
tivab,  and  the  Christmas  celebration.  They  faaye  insisted 
on  the  care  of  the  body,  with  needed  food  and  drink^ 
and  introduced  gymnastic  exereises  in  schools  and  also  in 
social  clubs  called  '^Tumvereine^;  medical  care  of  the 
body  was  provided  by  German  physicians,  who  from  the 
earliest  period  have  been  prominent  in  the  medical  history 
of  our  country.  In  eve^  city  with  a  large  German  popu- 
lation there  has  existed  an  independent  social  life  among 

*  GerTnany's  ideals  of  tlie  present  have  not  declined.  They  hare  been  de- 
fined by  no  una  better  than  hy  Professor  Kuuo  Ir  raiicke  (m  German  IdeaU 
0/  TWay,  p.  50),  as  fcOowi:  **  Soeial  joatm  m  ibe  «antrolling  focw  ia  Iht 
cbfidoinmBt  of  poUtiml  tnslitntlQMi  toAial  efficiency  m  tbe  goal  of  odiMa* 
tion,  univenal  ijmpaAj  mtli  life  a*  the  goiding  principle  of  literature  and 
art  — this  is  a  triad  of  apliftin^  motives  which  cnnnot  help  stimtilating 
9Wrj  ooaitroctiTe  eiMtgj,  everj  power  of  good,  contained  in  tbe  nation." 
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the  Germans.  Throughout  their  history  in  the  United 
States  the  Grennans  have  been  a  religious  people  or 
thinkers  on  religion.  Several  large  denominations  have 
been  founded  bj  them,  others  have  been  strengthened  by 
their  huge  membershipy  and  the  liberal  moirementi  in 
American  chnzehes  haye  been  under  liie  influence  of  Gei^ 
man  theology.  Gennan-Ainerican  philanthropists  have 
bestowed  money  and  energy  upon  educational  and  bene- 
volent iustitutious,  and  German- American  women  have 
had  able  representatives  in  literature^  mufliC|  art^  and 
philanthropy. 

The  German  traits  are  such  as  to  nnite  the  various 
fofmatiTe  elements  of  the  American  people  more  aemuely 
and  harmonioiiBly*  In  common  wiih  thci  English  stock  dE 
New  England,  the  German  is  inspired  with  idealism,  ihe 

origin  of  education,  music,  and  art ;  he  shares  with  the 
Scot  a  stern  conscience  and  a  keen  sense  of  duty ;  he 
touches  the  Irish  with  bis  emotional  nature,  his  joy  of 
living,  and  his  sense  of  humor ;  and,  thus  linking  the 
great  national  elements  together,  the  German  provides 
the  backbone,  with  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of 
vigor,  stnrdinessy  and  vitality,  and  the  moral  tone  of 
gendneness,  virility,  and  aspiration* 
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Dutch,  Frandi,  Fortngacaeb  andothariawiignnls  in  Poiotflvania:  dirano- 

lopcally  arranged  from  17£7  to  1776;  the  names  of  ships  in  which  immigrants 
were  transported,  whence,  when  tliey  snile<l.  nnd  their  arrival  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  which  is  preOxed  a  general  introduction  conUuning  brief  notices  of 
the  principal  German.  Swiss,  and  French  settlements  in  North  America, 
during  diecohmial  era,  wUh  an  appcmfix.  Hanfabuig:  Then.  F.  Sdififfer, 
printer,  1856.  Originally  issued  in  parts. 
— —  A  collection  of  up^nn^  nf  thirty  thousand  names  of  Gf»rman,  Swiss.  Dutch, 
French,  nnd  other  iuinii^^ranls  in  Pennsylvania  from  IIH  to  1778,  witli  a 
statement  of  the  names  of  ships,  whence  Uiey  sail<^,  and  the  date  of  their 
anival  at  Fhiladdiihia,  duonologically  arranged,  together  iritli  the  neeet- 
•aiy  biilorical  and  other  notes;  also,  an  appendix  containing  Ksli  of  more 
than  mie  thousand  German  and  French  names  in  New  York  prior  to  1712. 
£d  rev.  and  enl.  ed.  with  German  translation.  Philadelphia:  Ig.  Kohler, 
1876.  X,  495  pp.  Illustrations.  Text  in  English  and  German.  German 
title  reads:  Chroodogisch  goirdnete  Sammlung  von  mehr  ab  90,000  Namen 
Ton  Einwanderern  in  Fenm^lTanien  aus  Deutsddand,  der  Sdiweix.  Holland, 
Frankreich  u.  a.  Sk  fon  1787  Ma  1778,  mit  Angabe  der  Namen  der  Schiffe, 
des  Ein9chiffun?'=ortf»«  nnd  des  Dntnms  dfT  Ankunft  in  Pliiladelj^iia.  npf^st 
p«»s;.hif!if lifben  ihk!  ainlrnMi  Bemerkiiii^'cri,  «nwle  Nac-hweisunp  vmi  mehr 
als  tauscnd  dcutscheu  und  fraozosischen  Mamen  in  New- York  vor  dem 
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Jahre,  1712.  2.  verb.  u.  veni.  Aiifl.  mft  dqufacbcT  VAmdbmg,  Fliihiiel* 

phiar  Ig.  Koliler,  1B76. 
Bup|)b  Israel  Daniel.   Same.  New  E  dition.  Copyright  E.  S.  Stuart,  1898. 

Aa  Ongiual  History  (rf  the  Reli^ous  Denominaliorw  ftt  present  existing 
in  the  United  Statci.  FhOwIelpliiA,  1844. 

  CiCMnl  Nmnrin  on  tlm  cngio  of  Mintom;  inlerpNtelion  el  i»epKiwiri 

names,  which  oocur  in  the  collection  of  thirty  ihonsaml  names  of  Germanic 
Swiss  and  other  iiamigrants,  to  which  are  added  other  baptismal  names, 
both  of  males  aud  females.  Uanisbui^  (J*^-)'  Theo.  F.  Scheffo-.  lSi&. 
(With  liit  collection  of  thirty  thousand  names,  etc.  Uarrisbiug.  1856.) 

Hiiloiy  of  flie countiei el Beria  end  Labnnon  .  .  .  account olllie In- 
dians .  .  .  and  numerous  murders  by  them;  notices  of  the  first  Swediilk 
Welsh,  French,  German,  Iri.sh,  and  EnglLsh  settlers,  giving  the  names  of 
nearly  five  thousand  ff!  them,  biographical  sketrlje*:.  tofvirrrafi^iical  descrip- 
tions .  .  .  reUgious  faAitoiy  •  .  .  statistical  iniormation ;  notices  of  the  press 
and  edmsalkiii . . .  Gm^M  tan  aadieBlie  aoum.  LaaeMler.  Vtui  & 
Hilb.1844. 

History  of  Nofthamptoo,Ldi^h,  Monroe^  Ottfaon  and  SdnqpikiD  Coontiei 

(Pm  \  with  appendix.  Lancaster,  1845. 
 History  of  Lancaster  County.  A  brief  sketch  of  Uie  ear^  bisloij  of 

Pennsylvania.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1844.  Plates  and  tables. 
Buppius,  Otto.  GcsanuneUe  EisKlilunfen  ana  don  daUtoclMn  und  denlacb- 

amerikaniBchen  Voikaleben.  ItfBda, 
1.  Der  Pedlar. 

8.  Das  Vermfichtnis  des  Pedlars. 

S.  Das  Heimcbeii.  Eine  luurim  in  Amerika. 

4.  PMiielflttid. 

0.  Ebi  DtnlKbar. 

A.  BOl  Haauncr.  Sbe  %eeuiation.  WaMipinne. 

7.  Zwei  Wcltcn. 

8.  Drei  VagnHorK^frn. 

9.  Aus  dem  bciiuiiehrerleben  im  Westen.  £in  dtut^her  Pferdedieb.  Der 
cnte  Ban  in  Blilim»lM&  Wie  idi  im  Wcrtcn  hlingen  blicb. 

10.  Mary  Kreuzer.  Auf  Bepaningidand. 

11.  BuschleTxAe. 

12.  VcrmLsst.  Unter  Fmndon.  Die  Nadibaxn. 

15.  Geld  und  Geist. 

14.  Schlamm  und  fester  Bodes.  Friester  und  Bauer.  Eine  Wdiofamilie. 

16.  Em  Stuck  dentadiee  Banenifcben.  S  Tige  ana  dem  Leben  eines 

Schullehren.  IVnumlsBnig  und  Schneider. 

Bush,  Benjamin.  An  arvount  of  the  manner;  of  the  German  inhabiLant.s  of  Penn- 
sylvania, written  in  Notes  added  by  L  Daniel  Eupp.  Philadelphia: 
S.  P.  Town,  1875.  Frontispiece  (portrait). 
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ooliMB«qftt>q«iiMii<f  PMnqpifania,  pp.  ttiO  lift  tmbont 
notci  of  Bhpiv 

Ufe  of  Ludwick.  Philadelphia.  1801:  leptinled.  1891. 


Bussell,  William,  V^.,  of  Gray's  Inn.  The  Hi-^torv  of  America,  from  its  Dis- 
covery by  Columbus  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Late  War,  with  an  Appendix, 
cootaioing  aa  Account  of  the  liise  auil  Pn^gresai  of  the  Pre^t  LuUappj 
Oootcrt  between  Grait  Britain  and  her  Gaknies.  Loodan.  im 

BullMffofd.  Livingstone.  John  Peter  Zengtf;  hit  ptcM*  hb  trial  and  a  biblio* 
giapby  of  Zeofer  impriata.  New  Yoric.  IMM. 

Sabio,  Joseph.  A  Dictionary  of  Bool^s  relating  to  America  from  it^  DLicoveiy 
to  the  FtaKOt  Time.  Rrfer  ako  to  Allihonr,  Dictitwaiy  of  Am.  Bio* 
giaphy,  and  to  libniy  of  Britiili  Huean.  Catalogue  of  booka  idatiag  to 

Amerim. 

Sachs<>.  Julius  Friedrich.  A  Gennan  Fbcm  bjF.  A.  MUMcnbag.  Araerioaiia 

Gertuiijuca.  vols.  1,  *$. 
— —  JuMus  i*  alcitner.  Mystic  and  iJchoiar.  Devout  Pietist  in  Germany*  Hermit 
on  tlie  Winahichon,  Mmkxmty  on  the  HudMO.  Philadelphia.  1908. 
FaleiM's  Aocuiate  Nanaliye  of  Philadriphia.  190i. 

—  The  Fatlierland:  1450-1700.  showing  Uie  part  it  bore  in  the  difoovefj* 
explorafion,  nnfl  ffevrlupmenl  of  the  western  continent,  with  special  reference 
to  the  commonwealtli  of  Pennsylvania;  part  i  of  a  narrative  and  critical 
history,  prepared  at  the  nqpicft  ol  the  Pennsylvania-German  Society. 
Philadelphia.  1807.  xn  (8),  888  pp.  lUnitNlioM.  Plaice.  Pbiliaila.  Mapa. 
FhMrimilei.  (Fcnnqrlvaiiia:  TIieGeiiiiaii  Infliieiice  on  ite  Setthment  and 
Development,  pi.  i  > 

—  Same  (In  IVnnsylvania-GermaD  Society  Proceediqgs^  and  Addresses* 
Tol.  VII,  pp.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1897.) 

—  The  German  Fietiita  of  FlrariBciBlFBDnirlnuda.  188«-im  Phibdel* 
phiat  Printed  lor  the  author,  1886.  xnii.  881  pfk  llliutiatione.  Pbtea. 

—  The  German  Sectarians  of  Pennsylvania,  1708-1742;  a  oitical  and 
legendarv'  history  of  the  Ephrata  Tloi'^fer  and  the  Dunker*  Pliila^lelphia: 
Author.  189U-1900.  2  vob.   iilust rations.   Platen.  Portraits.  Fucsuuiles. 

The  Music  of  the  Ephrata  Qoirter,  also  Conrad  Beissel's  Treatise  on 
Mnaic.  aa  eefc  Ibtth  in  a  preface  lo  the  "'T^iilei  TMibe**  of  1747.  Lan- 
r.  1003. 

ed.  Letters  relatlnp  to  the  settlement  of  Gcrmantown  in  IVnn^ylvania, 
168S-1684,  from  the  Kdnneken  Maiuiseript  in  the  Ministeriai-archiv  of 
Liibeck.  reproduced  in  facsimile  under  the  direction  of  Julius  Friedrich 
Sachee^  LObeck and IMaddphia.  1908.  xii.85(l)pp.  UhMtntioQi.  Fkont- 


Sachse- Weimar.  Bemhard,  Duke  of.  Travels  llirou^h  North  America  during 
the  vears  1885  aod  1888.  Ptuladdphia.  18S8.  See  Bemhard  v.  Sachm 
Wdmar. 
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Siginaw.  Pttnfzig  Jahre  deutschen  Strd)eas.  GedenkbUtttV  Mdl  AO  jtfit^ 

Jubilttum  der  Ocrmania  in  Saginaw,  Michigan,  1906. 
Stint* Victor.  Brief  l-  uIxt  die  Vcreiaigten  Stattea  voa  ^^orduIletika.  Aus  dcm 

FranzoeiacheJi.  Berlin,  1835. 
SaDcgr.  A.  SL.  Jr.  Tlie  History  of  Orangebui^  County.  Qniweburg,  S.  CI8O& 
StbbMte.  Dr.  JoMfih.  Mdne  Bete  Mch  Noni-Amerika  im  Jaliiie  ISM.  Hit 

itrtiitiKiien  Bemerkungen  Uber  die  ZaMadtdm  Kirtlwlhchcn  Kwehe  bii 

Sammlung  neuer  iieiseljeschjeibungen  (Kohler).  i.  Guttingcn,  1767-69.  Inball: 
Eine  kurze  Nachrieht  von  Nordamerika  (Rogers).  Franklin's  Nachrichteo 
voD  Notdamcrika.  Heintich  TlBibcfladt0*fl»  Croaibritaniikiclttii  f  jfrtfr 
nants  unter  dem  Fussvulk,  Nachricfaten  von  adiieu  selbamen  Schicksaleo 
auf  seinen  Rei«en  in  das  Land  der  Cherokees,  etc.  Eine  Nachricht  von  einer 
Reise,  dip  auf  Befehl  der  Grosshritannischen  Gf^cllsc-hnff  ?m  Ftrforderung 
des  chrutUchcn  Glaubetu  uuteruommen  word  en  ('llioiiipi»uii ).  Merkw  iirdige 
UMoriidie  BegebeduitcB  raa  Bm^lfit  and  laddatan,  oebift  Nachrichtwt 
▼00  der  G4ttteriehK>  etc  d«r  Gentooa  (HohreO). 

SMnmlung  der  lieBten  v.  neueiten  Reis^ieschreibungen  in  dnem  ausfUliildiHl 
Auszuge,  worinne  eine  genaiip  N'aohricht  von  iler  Religion,  Regieri'fiiT^^w- 
fas!?ung,  etc.,  vcrshiedener  Lilnder  und  Y5iker  gegeben  wild.  Z.  Mit  video 
niitzlichen  Kupfem.  Berlin,  1772. 

Inlidt:  AUgeinciiw  Nadiriebt  nod  EtadicQ^  CohmilNe* 
cnle^  iwate^  driller  vierle  Reiae  nadi  America.  Fcnen  Entdedauigen  der 
Spanier  in  America.  Eroberung  von  duick  Coftea*  BeedfeaffcobeiK 

des  mexicanischen  Reichsi,  etc.,  etc. 

Sammlung  vorzUglicber  Poesien.  Gesttnge  und  lieder  von  deutschen  IXchteni. 
Reading.  1831. 

Suukr.C.  GcediicliledeB^feiWcgcaindea  Vereii4KlenSlMleBV« 

18(51-l8ax  ?.  Aufl.  (MangoW  )  I.  l^Tf)  (Fortsetzuug  nicht  erschienen.) 
?nr.il.  r,  Dnvid.  Beantwortting  der  Frage:  Wic  geht's  in  Texas?  Breslau,  1849. 
Swioriua  von  Wallershaiispn  (Freiherr).  J.  G.  Die  Zukunft  des  Deutsc-hhini-^  in 

den  Veretnigten  SUatcn  v.  Amerika;  Vortxag  gefaalten  in  der  Sektion  Gt>t- 

tingen  des  OeiiledienColoiiial-Vcme  nil.  Dec.  1881  Ber)iii>1886.p|ih4a 
"       Die  Zttkunll  dee  DeutMlitiiina  in  dn  VerrinigleB  SiMlen  fon  Amsika. 

1885. 

 Der  mof  lorne  Sodftliamtta  in  den  Vereiniglen  Staatea  von  Affierika.  1880. 

Sauer.  See  Saur. 

Saur.  Cbristoph.  Biblia.  Das  ist:  Die  Heilige  Schrif t,  Altes  und  Neties  Testa- 
mentiU  naeh  der  Deutwhen  Pehewefaung  D.  Harlm  Lntlicn.  Gennaik* 
town.  1743.  Second  edition.  1763.  Tliinl  edition.  1776. 

A(x>logie  der  wahren  chrbtlichen  (SotteigelahitheiU  gednckt  von.  Robert 
Barclay.  Germnntown,  Pa.,  1776. 

—       Das  cx^-ige  Evangclium,  gedruckt  von.  Germantown,  Ri.,  1768. 

 ErbanBclie  Ueder-Sanunhuig  fOr  Enng.  LnUi.  Gemeinen  in  Fennqi- 

TOoien,  gednickt  von.  Gennanlown,  Fa.»  ITVB. 
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■  —    Gdstfiches  Blumoi-GiUtlein,  gedruckt  von.  Gennantown,  Fa.,  1791. 

 Geaaogbuch  fUr  Erang.  Ref .  Gcmanoi  in  den  V«r.  StaateoTOQAmerikA* 

gedruckt  von.  Germantown,  Pa..  1799. 
>— —  Vulbtttndigei  Maiiwigef  Gwngbuch,  gedruckt  von.  Gcfiiiraloin!i» 

Pa..  1770. 

Saur»  Samuel.  Verachietkne  altc  und  neuereGescbichten  von  Eracheinungen  der 
Garter  nod  «lint  voo  dan  Zuilind  dcr  8edcn  QMh  dem  Tode,  gedruckt 
fon.  Cbniiittt  BSSK  Vm. 

Stung  Imprint.  Barclay.  Robert.  Apology  or  Defence  Wrilinc  of  tlic  True  Chris- 
tian Religion  as  snch  is  Prcachf^l  and  Taught  Amonj?  the  People  who  out  of 
Mockery  are  Called  Quaker,  that  is  Trembler,  or  a  Complete  Deseriptioil 
and  Record  of  their  Principles  and  Teachings,  through  much  Evidence 
Drawn  from  the  BoHj  Bible,  the  Sound  Reaaon  and  the  TiatuDOQy  at  vdl 
of  Old  as  New  Celebnied  Writen.  Including  a  Thorough  Answering  of  the 

Strongest  Crltitisms  Commonly  used.   Now  nfter  the  Sw-ond  I^tin  and 

Ninth  Eoglish  editioa,  nenly  tmnslated  into  German.  Germantown  (printed 

in  German  by  Christopher  Seur,  the  younger),  1776. 
Sne>  John  Godftcgr.  A  biognpbictl  ik^ck  of  Ycnoont'e  lawyer,  jounudut. 

lecturer,  and  ilqnneater;  hj  Ruael  W.  Taft.  lluilinglan»  Vennoot.  1900. 

100  copies  privately  printed. 
Standinavians  in  America.  Nelson :  fliatory  of  the  'VnndinaviansaDd  Succeaafui 

Scandinavians  of  the  U.  S.  £  vols.  MinncapolLt,  1893. 
Sdiaden,  Adolph  v.  Die  deutadben  Emigimnten.  Skixce  ear  Karakteristik 

der  Zat,  in  tatyrhch-iqmanKach'dhMpatieeh-lwaarien  Foflncn  cnterarfeQ. 

Scliaff.  1).  S.  The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff.  N.  Y..  1897. 

Schaff.  Philip.  Araerikar  Die  polilischen,  socialen  nnd  kirchlirh-religiRsen  Zns- 
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 The  History  of  Maryknd. 
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Sclialanann,  J.  Nadi  Ameiika.  FkaktMdier  Rathgeber  und  FOfanr  fOr  Aua- 
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American  Socit-tj'  of  Civil  Knirineers,  Ger- 
man members  of.  S.'>-S(). 

Americans,  scarcity  in  regular  army  of 
native,  l  516:  enlLsted  in  Civil  War 
numbered  according  to  state  of  enlist- 
ment. L  523:  amount  of  service  con- 
tributed in  Civil  War  by  native,  l  521: 
amount  of  service  contributed  in  Civil 
War  by  British,  l  521. 

Amisb.  iiee  Ammenites,  i^  113. 


Amish,  u,  IM. 

Ammen,  Jacob,  founder  of  Ammenites,  l 

1  lA. 

Ammenites,  formation  of.  l  113;  census 

of,  L  113. 
Amsterdam,  Va.,  founded,  l  197. 
Anat>aptlsts,  l  H^- 
Anaheim  (Cal.),  settlement  of.  il  52. 
Anarchism.  api>oar.s  in  the  United  States, 

IJ.  lilL 

Andros,  governor  of  New  York,  l  11. 

Angeil,  Pres.,  at  twent y-f!fth  anniversary 
celebration  of  Johoi.  Hopkins  Univers- 
ity. II,  230. 

Anheuser-Busch,  brewing  industry,  il  71. 

Annapolis,  as  an  immigration  port,  L  162. 

Annual  fairs,  in  Germantown,  LlL 

Ans<  bmz.  Carl,  iL2JilL 

AnschQtz,  Georg.  first  Iron-maker  In 
Pittsburg.  II.  20. 

"Anzeiger  des  Westens.  Der,"  St.  Louis, 
II.  320. 

Apple.  Pres.,  il  233. 

Architecture  in  America,  Romane-'que 
revival,  ii.  316-317 :  steel  con.struclion. 
II.  316-319;  Library  of  Congress,  n. 
321 ;  icboola  of  architecture,  il  322- 
323. 

Arens.  Franz  X.,  il  285. 

Arensbourg,  Karl  Frledrich  De,  colonizer 

and  settler,  l  '<3K 

Arent.s,  Albert,  mining  engineer,  il  SS- 

Arets,  Lenert,  one  of  original  Immigrants 
to  Oermanton'n,  l  34. 

Arion,  der,  n,  221. 

Arlberg,  Max,  iL  350. 

Armand's  Legion,  organized,  l  297;  at 
Yorktovvn,  l  -"^  1R 

Arnibruster,  Gotthard.  founds  first  semi- 
weekly  in  America,  ll  iM. 

Aruibraslers.  Philadelpbia  printers,  l  I4fi- 

••  Armentown."  l  3SL 

Armistead,  .MaJ..  defends  Fort  McHenry, 
L  514;  career  of,  l  514. 

Armistead,  Gen.  Louis  A.,  in  Mexican 
War.  L  ■'"'lO:  at  Gettysburg,  l  iSJ  ;  serv- 
ices of,  L  ''>.>2. 

Armisteads,  services  of  family  of,  l  51.S. 

Arndt,  Gottfried,  as  schoolmaster  in  N. 
Carolina,  l  230. 

Art  exchange,  an  (between  Germany  and 
America),  ir,  304-30.'i. 

Asbury,  Francis,  services  of,  421. 

Asmus,  Georg,  u,  350. 
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"AsBOciaton."  fonnAtloD  of.  l 

Afltor.  John  Jacob,     502:      469:  gifts 

and  character  of.  ii^  •>29. 
Astor,  3il.  John  Jacob,  cdaritiesof.  iij,  430. 
Astor.  William  n..  .scTvit  es  of,  ii.  430.  169. 
Astoria,  founded  by  Jobu  Jacob  Astor, 

August  Roelker  A  Sons,  horticultural 
supplies.  1!^  &1. 

Aus:ii<!t  Hhotert  &  Son,  horticultural  sup- 
plies, n,  <LL 

AultDian  iV  Taylor  Company,  agricultural 
roachltwry,  ii^  ai* 

Aultmann,  Miller  A  Company,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  il  ai- 

Austria,  in  Census  Report,  u,  9_;  Germans 
from.  II, 

Austrians,  census  report  as  to  distribu- 
tion of,  575:  nineteenth  century  Im- 
migration of,  Sttci^ 

Babcocic,  Alphonse,  inventor,  il  114. 

Bach  festival,  of  Moravians,  2St-285. 

Bache,  Alexander  D..  il  iLft. 

Bacher  (Rutter),  Coarad,  accompanies 
Pastorius,  L  3JL 

Bachman,  Max,  sculptor,  iij  ILL 

"Baclcbone  Region."  Ohio.  largely  set- 
tled by  Germans,  422. 

Baden,  condition  of,  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, L  fill-  . 

Baer,  George,  congressman,  177. 

Baer,  George  F..  as  t>enofaetor.  il  433. 

B&umler,  Joseph,  leader  of  Zoarites.  l 

Baker  (Beclcer),  Peter,  tours  Tunker  set- 

lletiients,  L  1 14. 
Baker.  Dr.  Samuel,  n.  400. 
Balatka.  Hans,  founder  of  Milwaukee 

'•  Muslkverein."  l  i22l  IL  22fl. 
Balllnger,  Richard  A.,  services  of.  il  152. 
Baltimore,  as  immigration  port  of  entry, 

I.  Ill :  Incorporated  as  city,  162; 

Germans  of,  l,        1  f>ri :  ship  line.s  estah* 

llshed  In.  mZ:  Briii>h  attack  on,  i^^l^L 
Baltimore,  Lord,  liberal  oCTer  to  German 

settlers,  i.  iflx, 
Baltimore  Llederkrans.  the.  il  272. 
Bancroft,  George,  on  battle  of  Camden,  t, 

329:  estimate  of  populatlon'in  1775.  il 

12 ;  educational  iniluence  of.  u,  212. 

Baptists,  Germans  prominent  among,  ii^ 
422. 

Baraga,  Friedrich.  missionary  to  Indians 

In  Michigan,  l 
Barnard.  Dr.  Henry.  Influence  of,  il  22iL 
Barns,  of  Pcnn!-ylvaniu-<kTinans  (called 

Swisser  or  Switzer  bams),  description, 

L  laz. 

Barnsbach  (BRrensbach),  Julius  A.,  set- 
tler in '.Madison  County,  Illinois,  l  457. 
Barnwell  Co.  (S.  C).  settled,  l  22^ 


Bartel,  Johannes,  brewer,  etc.,  in  Camp> 

bell  County,  L  aii3. 
Bartholdt,  Richard,  career  and  influence 

of,  II,  145 ;  congretsinan.  177. 
Barton.  Benjamin  Smith,  first  G<yttlncea 

doctor,  ti,  2ftH 
Bauer.  Theodor,  u,  315. 
Baum,  Martin,  promoter,  l  ■t24:  publk: 

ofhces,  L  425:  business  re>'erae8,  l  425: 

later  activities,     425:  death,  i^  426; 

promoter,  n,  li)7. 
Baumfcld,  Dr.  Maurice,  as  director,  n, 

Baur,  Bruno,  German  theologian,  u,  427. 

Baur,  Clara,  ii,  2S<L 

BauMdi  iV  Lomb,  optical  apparatus, 

Bay  Psalm  Book.  the.  published  1640  and 

1647.  II.  253. 
Bayard,  colonel  of  militia  In  New  York,  l 

Iti;  at  Albany,  l  1^ ;  as  ajpint  of  Seven 

Partners,  l  BZ.- 
Beasiey.  Richard,  original  owner  of  Men- 

nonites'  land  at  Waterloo,  l 
Beaver.  James  A..  Kovernor.  ii.  17fi. 
Becher.  J.  A.,  president  of  Wiaconsis 

board  of  ImmiKration,  l.  47 S. 
Bechtie.  Caplaiu,  asiioclated  with  Baum, 

L  424:  II.  IflL 
Beck,  Dr.  Carl,  career  of,  il  214^  3SS. 

404. 

Beck,  J. IL.  n.  287. 

Becker,  George  Louis,  ooogressman.  n. 

m. 

Bedford,  fort  in  Pennsylvania,  3M. 

Bedii\eer.  Major  George  Michael,  early 
German  settler  in  Kentucky,  l  3;»S ; 
with  Clark,  l  322;  other  military  and 
political  services,  l  374;  settler  Dear 
CovHiKton,  L  383. 

"Bevhive,"  of  Pastorius,  L  44. 

Beeknian.  Henry,  sale  of  lands,  L  &(L 

Beetz,  Kaspar.  il  360. 

Behaim,  Martin,  as  cosmographer  with 
Diogo  C4o  (14S4),  L  Globe  (liUl- 
92).  career,  3-4. 

Behr,  J.  J.,  painter,  ii,  3fil . 

Behrend,  B.  A.,  electrical  engineer,  il  ST. 

Bchrent.  John,  maaufacturer  of  first 
pianoforte  in  U.  8..  il  114:  first  piano- 
maker  In  .America,  il  25S. 

Behrlc,  Frederick.  Indian  fighter,  t,  411. 

Beidler,  J.  A.,  congre^isinan,  n,  iliL 

Bein,  M.,  irrigation  engineer,  ii,  SiL 

Beissei,  Conrad,  causes  trouble  in  Tunker 
fold,  L  114:  founds  Ephrata  cloister, 
L  115:  organizes  "Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists," L  H-^:  author  of  a  treatise  on 
harmony,  n,  2M. 

Bel^tre,  Captain,  surprises  German  Flats, 
L  2filL 

Belgium,  German  immigration  from,  n. 
11.  12- 

Bellinger,  Joseph,  congresf  man,  il  177. 
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Berchelmann,  Dr.  A.,  prominent  Qcmuui 
settler  (Belleville),  IML 

Berg.  W.  O..  railway  enKineer,  n,  Sfi. 

Berger.  Victor  L.,  as  orKuuizer.  ii^  197 ; 
influenct'  of.  ii,  liZi. 

Bergh,  IJcury,  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animalH,  44rt. 

Bergtiiaiin.  Carl,  a  director  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Orchestra,  il  202 :  director  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  il 
264.  269:  director  of  Arlon  In  "Taun- 
hauf*r."  u,  2Hf). 

Berkcnrmyer.  Christoph.  ii.  4in. 

Berlin.  Ky.,  town  in  Bracken  County  of 
German  origin,  l  2M> 

Berliner.  Emll.  inventor,  fil. 

Bern,  reply  of  Town  Council  of,  l 

Bernujs.  K.  L.,  loyal  to  Union  cause,  L 
530;  explains  state  of  affairs  In  St.  Louis 
to  (.iovfrnnient,  r  5.{.S :  n.  afiiL 

Bernlieini.  <;.  1)^  on  ciermans  of  Interior 
of  Nonh  Carolina,  2Mm 

Bemald.  W.  IL*  u,  221- 

Bcthabara,  founded,  l  232;  founders 
named,  l  232. 

Bclhany.  N.  C.  founded,  l  232. 

Bethewla  CoUege.  il  iOiL 

Bethlehem,  named,  125;  Moravian 
school  of.  L  1^ 

Betzner.  Samuel,  German  settler  in  On- 
tario. 465-466. 

Beyer.  Prof.  O.  E..  ii.  235. 

Beyer,  Gustav.  furrier,  n.  100;  as  col- 
lector, II.  445. 

Bielefeld.  A.  lieut.-sov.  of  Wisconsin 
(1862).  Llia. 

Bien  A  Company,  lithographers,  100- 

Bien.  Juliu!).  lithographer,  il  USL 
Blerstadt.  Albert,  landscape  painter,  c 

296-29«. 

Bigter,  William,  Kovernor,  ir^  LIfL 

Billings,  WiUtatn,  early  American  com- 
poser, n,  2ItL 

Blschoff,  IL,  Justice,  il  ^SO 

Bitter.  Karl  Theodor  F..  exposition 
sculptor.  II.  308;  early  life,  il  309; 
Taffs  criticism  of  his  work,  n,  30'J : 
some  later  works,     31()-.31 1. 

Blair.  F.  P.,  struggle  for  supremacy  In 
Mi!>90url  between  Jackson  and.  l  S29: 
advises  the  Committee  of  Safety,  l 
633:  relations  of  St.  Louts  Germans 
with.  L  634;  admits  Turners  to  the 
arsenal,  l  535:  in  command  of  First 
Rt'Klitii'nt,  L,  538:  urges  removal  of 
Harney,  l. 

Blair.  Montgomery,  secures  removtU  of 
Harney.  L.6aS. 

Blatz.  brewing  industry,  Zl. 

Blauvelt.  T  llHan  Evan<«.  4r>l. 

Blelkers.  Jnhann.  one  o(  orlKinal  Immi- 
grants to  Germantown,  ai. 


Blenker,  Ludwig,  career  and  services  of, 

Bliokensderfer,  typewriter,  il 

Blicken>i/lerfer,  R.,  general  mamigerol  W. 
&  L.  E.  R.  R.,  II.  8i 

Blount.sviiie.  Tenn.,  ^  387. 

Blue-{;rabs  HeKion.  the,  extent  of,  uSTAi 
German  share  in  seltleiaent.  l  376-377 ; 
Virginia's  land  policy,  l  377 :  I  vexing- 
ton,  —  Seltz,  Tegersen.  and  otiiers,  l 

377-378. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  l  313. 
Blum.  HolHTt.  painter,  ii,  auCL 
Boa:^,  Emil  Leopold,  gen1  mgr.  HambtiT^ 

American  Line,  ii,  IM^ 
BOckb,  Richard,  on  Uannhardt's  statla* 

tics,  u, 

Bobler,  Jacob,  settler  at  Bryant's  Sta- 
tion. 1^  32fi. 

Bohler.  Peter,  assists  Spangenberg.  L  L2fi; 
influence  on  John  Wesley,  2ii>L 

BObm.  HeLnrlch  (ilenry  Boehm)  Method- 
ist minister,  i^  429:  his  tour  wltb 
Bishop  Asbury.  l  13Q ;  extract  from  his 
Journal,  l  430:  subsequent  work  In 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  u  431 ; 
death,  l  131;  i^rvUes  of.  ii,  421. 

BOhm.  Johaun,  Philadelphia  printer,  l 

BOhm.  Martin,  influence  of,  n.  123^ 

Boehmer.  Max.  mining  engineer,  u,  88. 

BOmsteln,  loyal  to  Union  cause,  530 ;  In 
command  of  Second  Regiment,  l  fiSfi- 

BOnistein,  IE.  369. 

Doruin.  Simon,  conKressman,  177. 

Bdttcher,  l>orothea,  inducmjc  of.  IfHl. 

Bogart,  John,  hydraulic  and  electrical 
engiiieer,  ii.  Sfi. 

Bohemia,  in  Census  Report,  n^O^  number 
of  Crcrman«i  from,  it,  12. 

Bohemians,  Cen.su.-i  lie  port  on  distribu- 
tion of.  575. 

Bolaus.  David.  Indian  fighter,  l41i. 

Boldt.  George  C,  king  of  hotel-keepers, 
n, 

Boldt,  Dr.  H.  J.,  iM. 

Boiler.  A.  P..  brldKP^biiilder.  n, 

Bolziu!*,  Rev.  John  Manin,  visit  of  MQh- 
lenberR  to,  L  117;  on  condiMons  In 
Purysburg.  l 216:  as  minister  for  Salz- 
burg Immigrants,  l  235.  241 :  opposi- 
tion to  slavery.  1.242;  duties  of,  l  243. 

Bonard,  Louis,  gift  of.  il  447. 

Bookwalter.  J.  W..  manufacturer  of  Lef* 
fel  turbines,  n,  93. 

Boone,  Daniel,  Li3M  and  note;  btrth  of, 
358:  Journey  In  176U.  L  35'J ;  cutting  of 
Wilderness  Trail,  u  359;  Boonesbor- 
ouRh ,  L.  352. 

Boone  County.  German  families  In,  i,  381. 

Boos-Waldeck,  Count  von,  l  lii3^ 

Borcke,  Heros  von,  character  of,  L^iiQ. 

Borne mann,  u,  35LL 
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Bossert,  Abraham,  feasts  Schnell  and 
Huiisey  on  tlieir  way  to  Ga..  l  210. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the. 
2SSL 

Bouck  (Bauk).  WiUiam  C..  governor  of 
New  York,  origin  of,  l  U)2  ;  services  as 
politician,  ii,  171.  iifi* 

Boutiuc't.  Colonel  Henry,  services  of, 
27H.  279:  coinmantling  Pennsylvania 
forts:  victorious  in  battle  of  Busby 
Run,  3M:  expedition  to  Muskingum 
region,  304 :  method  of  treating  with 
Indians,  i,  .'il>4.  liiifL. 

Bowman,  Colonel  John,  county  lieuton- 
ant.  L  372:  trustee  of  Transijivania 
Seminary,  379;  patron  of  Kentucky 
University,  i.  SSIL 

Bowman  (Baumann).  Joseph.  Clark's 
second  in  conmiand,  372 :  first  lieu- 
tenant of  Clark,  L  i52. 

Bracken.  Matthias,  German  surveyor,  t. 

Bracken  County,  named  after  Matthias 
Bracken,  l  384 :  German  towns  of. 

Braddock.  Gen.,  results  of  defeat  of. 

2ZL 

Bradford,  William.  ZenKcr  apprenticed 
to,    82j  relation  to  Zenger,  l  10&- 

Brake,  John,  becomes  Tory,  l 

Brandt.  IL  C.  O..  ii^  247. 

Brant,  Capt.  Joseph,  influence  of.  l  306: 
In  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  308:  at- 
tacks Andrustown.  314:  attacks  Ger- 
man Flats,  L  315. 

Brascher,  Hcinrich,  Campbell  County 
judge,  L  383. 

Breltmann.  Hans.  Ballads,  ir,3M^ 

Breltung.  Edward,  congres.sman,  n,  177. 

Bremen  (.Maine),  settlement  of,  i.  25'.). 

Brenner,  John  L..  congressman,  ll  17Q. 

Brent ano.  Ixjrenz,  eongressinan,  ii^  177. 
369. 

Bricker.  Samuel,  carried  S20.'mi()  to  On- 
tario, L.  4fl7. 

Brill.  John  George,  founder  of  J.  G.  Brill 
Company,  ii^  102. 

Brill,  J.  Ci.  Company,  car  manufacturers. 

BrinckerhofT,  IL  M..  electrical  engineer. 

IL  SI-  I 
Brink.  J.,  settler  in  the  Scioto  Valley.  l| 

42.1. 

BritLMh,  attack  on  Baltimore,  513:  as 
home  owner--,      31.  | 

Broad  Bay  district,  .eettlert,  l  249 :  pro- 
minent German  families  of.  ^  259. 

Brobsten.  Nirkolaus,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Ijcxlngton,  Kentucky,!^ 211.  ' 

BroKlic.  Count  of.  Kalb  as  messenger  of,  l.  i 

Bromberg.  Frederick  George,  congress- 
man, II.  17Q- 


Bromfleld,  Eduard.  first  organ-buflder  In 
America,  ll  2^ 

BrObl.  Capt..  In  first  battle  between  Se- 
cessionists and  Home  Guards,  540. 

BrUhl,  Dr.  Gustav.  ai!L 

Brumbaugh.  Prof.  Martin  G..  232. 

Brutiirn,  Char!t>!j  N.. congressman. 179. 

lirunnendorf,  location,  23. 

Brunnholtz.  Rev.  P..  becomes  MQhlen- 
berg's  assistant,  l  119. 

Buberl.  Caspar, 

Buchtel.  John  Rkrhard.  career  and  influ- 
ence of.  II,  43iL 

BQKnion.  Joseph,  first  minister  of  Purys- 
burg,  L  217. 

Buek.  Gustav      lithographer,  llO- 

BQrkle,  ii.  3^ 

Buffalo  Germans,  record  of.  ii^  3Q7. 

'•  Buffalo  Synod,"  ii,  413. 

Bugge.  Andreas,  in  Governor  Hunter's 

council.  L,  hSL 
Bullitt,  Captain  Thomas,  i^  384 
Bund  Freier  M&nner.  Der.  organiiation  of, 

11,  i.'^n. 

Bunsen.  C...  prominent  German  settler 
( Belle vUle).  L.  4^ 

Bun?,  EuKt-a.  as  director,  ii.  222. 

Burjrivss.  Prof.  John  W..  238. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.,  plan  of.  iiifl. 

Burnet  (governor),  of  New  York,  gOi 
treatment  of  Palatines,  l  101- 

Burnet  (Judge),  promoter  associated 
with  Martin  Baum,  i^llA. 

"Burschenschaften,"  re&ulLs  of  persecu- 
tion of.  L  &S2. 

Busrh  (physician),  associated  with  Mar- 
tin Baum,  L  42^ 

Busch,  Adolphus,  liberality  of,  it,  444. 

Bu-sch,  Jacob,  settler  in  Tuscarav\as 
County,  Li421. 

Bus^h,  Johann,  German  ferryman  at 
North  Bend,  l  383. 

Buschbeck,  at  ChancellorsvUle.  MS: 
services  of,  asS. 

Bush  &  Son.  Influence  on  grape-culture  of 
Eurof*.  II,  ifl. 

Bush  &  Son,  and  Meissner,  nursery-men, 
II.  ttl ;  and  see  Viiicullurt. 

Bushy  Run.  battle  of.  ^  304. 

Butz,  Kaspar,  n.  348. 

Byrd,  Colonel,  founder  of  Richmond,  Ya.. 
I,  HSL 

Cahet.  Etlenne,  a  Frenchman,  leader  of 
the  "Icarlans."  u  4fi2. 

Camden,  Gates  at  battle  of.  i^  329. 

"Camera  Notes,"  ir,  224. 

Cammerhoff  assLsts  Spangenberg,  i,  igfi- 

Catnp  Jackson,  formation  of.  l  52fl;  sur- 
render of,  L.  .'>37. 

Canada.  (^Sermans  in  Ontario,  i^  ifiS  ff . ;  In 
Nova  Scot  la,  u  25ft  ff. 

Canadian-English,  states  in  whkh  pre- 
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dominatlnspOTifon  of  foreign  element 

coQ2^Ut:i  of,  ij_  576 ;  uliietetjuttk  ceutury 

Immisration  of, 
Care  of  the  body,  u,  387-398. 
Carlyle.  u.  3^ 
Carolina,  description  of,  l  63^ 
Carolina  Council,  petilioneU  by  colonists, 

1.  215. 

Carolina^.  Palatines  shipped  to,  l  ZQ. 
Cari>enter,  William,  Lutheran  preacher  at 

Florence,  i.  382.  and  note. 
Carpenter.  Wm.  241. 
Carr.  Benjamin,  220. 
Carruth.  W.       ii.  212. 
Carthage,  battle  of,  l 
Cams.  Paul.  Uj  31^ 

Casiiel,  Abram  U.,  as  collector  and  bene- 
factor. II,  ilJL 
Cassel.  Arnold,  burgomaster.  LSfl. 
Cast.  John,  in  Governor  Ilunter's  Council, 

Castelhun.  F.  C,  li,  MUL 

Castell   von.   Count,   his  iinmlgration 

scheme,  IQi. 
Castner  (K&stner).  Paul,  refuses  office  of 

town  clerk,  ir,  123. 
Catholic  Church,  growth  in  United  States 

of.  II.  12dL 
Catholit    amonK  Germans  of  Pa.,  L  128; 

in  and  near  Milwaukee,  i^  lLL 
Cecilia  Society,  the  (Cincinnati),  il  2IL 
Cedar  Creek  (S.  C).  settled,  l  225. 
Census.  Twelfth,  on  persons  of  German 

parentage,  ii^  Z. 
Census  report,  un  distribution  of  German 

element  in  the  U.  S..  L  574. 
Cetiiral  Committee  of  United  Trades,  or- 
ganized. II.  iss. 
Chamber  music,  2filL 
Chambers,  Rev.  Theodore  Frellnghuysen, 

anniversary  celebration  of  Germans  of 

N.  J..  L  1^ 
ChancellorsvUle.  battle  of,  r.  Hl^ 
Channing.  William  Ellury,  lL  12i  127. 
Charleston  (Charlestown).  as  iminUniiion 

port  of  entry,  l  UJ  ;  MOhieuberg  at,  i. 

UI. 

Charleston.  S.  C.  first  Germans  in,  l  215: 
first  Lutheran  church  of,  l  216:  activ- 
ity of  Germans  of.  l.  227 :  as  distribut- 
ing-centre. L  233 :  evolution  of  German 
social  ll/e  in,  n,  -inft 

Chattanooga,  battle  of.  i.  &M. 

"Chautauqua  Movement."  origin  and 
growth  of.  11,  ^'AFt. 

Cherokee  War.  caupes  sulTering  among 
settlers  of  Saxe-Gotha  district,  l  223. 

Cherry  Valley,  massacre  at.  l  315. 

•'ChlraKo  School"  of  architects,  the. 
ai7-.'<io. 

Chickering,  Jonas,  influence  of.  in  piano- 
manufacture,  II.  lifi. 
Cbilds.  George  W.,  gift  of,  il  13Z. 


Chillicothe.  Bowman's  attack  on,  ^  322- 
Cliri-stiati,  Iso'ael,  aa  public-splriled  man, 

L.  l'.»7. 

Christian  Indians.  See  Indian  congrega- 
tions. 

Christmas,  celebration  of,  ii,  .3S3  385. 

Christmas  and  Ka.>tfr  cards,  n.  3iij. 

Christmas  tree,  u,  :iSA-AH4. 

Chrystler's  Field,  WalbacU  at.  ^  513. 

Church  (German),  at  Skippack.  l.  113; 
plans  of  German  Lutheran,  in  Philadel- 
phia, L  tltf;  Importance  of  Zion,  at 
Philadelphia,  l  ULa  Trinity,  built  at 
Pliiladcliiliia,  i_.  Li>ii dedif  allon  of  first 
Geriuan  I.utlieran,  in  New  Jersey.  L 
1 M ;  quarrel  iu  N'.  J.,  r.  l M :  Baltimore 
churches.  Llfli;  building  of  Hebron,  in 
Va..  I.  1&2 :  of  southwestern  Va.,  l  lUS : 
building  of  first  Lutheran,  of  Charleston, 
U  216:  building  of  St.  John's,  in  Saxe- 
Gotha  district.  L  222:  of  St.  George 
at  Hard  Labor  Creek,  i,  224 :  German 
Protectant,  of  Apli-Forum.  h.  225:  in- 
corporation of  fifteen  churches  of  South 
Carolina,  i^  226 :  churches  of  South  Car- 
olina named.  L22fi;  Jerusalem,  at  Ebe- 
nezer,  l  2A5:  preparation  for  Revolu- 
tiotiiiry  War  iu  I'hUadelphia,  L  2iiZ;  in 
Kiniiut  ky,  Tennessee.  Ohlo.etc,  t,  388. 
3 '.:>'■) ;  the  Tennessee  Syno<l,  389;  Eng- 
lish displaces  German  in  churches,  etc., 
389;  Lutheran  senUnary  in  Greene 
Ck)unty.  Tenn..  l  2Mi  religious  Influ- 
ences. II.  4U9-429. 

Cliu  innatl.  Baron  Steuben's  relation  with 
order  of,  l  121:  Germans  of  New  York 
on  the  roll  of  the,  XUi ;  growth  of  Ger- 
man population.  L  426:  an  important 
musical  centre,  il  222. 

Cincinnati  Exporting  Company,  one  of 
Daum's  ventures,  l  425. 

Civil  service  reform,  n,  137-138. 

Ci\  ll  War.  Germans  in.  i.  r,2'2 :  vohinteera 
of  ditlerent  nationalities  enlisted  in.  l 
service  of  volunteers  of  various  na- 
tionalities enlisted  in.  l  524 :  German 
regiments  in  U.  S.  army  during,  l  527 ; 
Germans  prominent  In.  l  5.=>r>. 

Clark,  General  George  Rogers,  of  English 
descent,  l  311 :  Ids  Kaskaskla  and  V'ln- 
cennes  expeditions,  l  371.  372:  Ger- 
mans on  hLs  staff  and  in  his  ranks,  l 
372:  expedition  Into  the  Illinois  terri- 
tory, L  450-455;  the  start,  l  l^O:  the 
sttrpH^se  of  Kaskaskla,  l  451 :  Captain 
Ix'onard  Helm  at  Vlncennes,  l  452: 
other  Germans  on  Clark's  staff.  Bow- 
man. L.  4.^2:  recapture  of  Vlncennes  by 
the  British,  l  453;  Hamilton  surprised 
and  defeated  at  Vlncennes,  l  454 ;  cap- 
ture of  British  stores,  l  454, 

Clarke,  James  Frf»eman.  ti^  427. 

Clemen,  Prof.  Paul,  ll,  '^M. 
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Clemens,  George.  German  pioneer  in  On- 
tario, h.  iM. 

Clermont,  N.  Y.,  importance  of,  l  02. 

Cleveland,  Pres.  Grover,  civU  service  re- 
forin!«  of,  It,  12^ 

ClinedinA.  Benjamin  W.,  il  303. 

Cocalico,  Eplirata  community  at,  51. 

C(Eur,  Peter,  leads  French  and  Indians 
agadisl  Muhuwk  Valley  Germans, 
2fiiL 

Cogswell,  Dr.  Joseph  G..  bead  of  Round 
Hill  School,  11,  m. 

CoIpridKft.  11,  -ili^ 
Coililz,  Hermann,  n.  2il. 
Commegys,  Cornellua,  settles  In  Md., 
ifli. 

Communist  Club,  orKanlzed,  u,  LiKL 
"Company  of  Kennebec  Purchase,  Ttie," 

buys  claims  of  Crellius,  l  254. 
Concord  (ship),  dpscriptlon  of,  L.  31- 
Coutordia  Gymna>iiiiii.  471. 
ConcsioKa,  I'enn.,  seitled  by  Swiss,  i,  112; 

DuiiUards  In,  l.  LU- 
ConesloRa  wagon,  l  1^:  as  forerunner  of 

"prairie  scliooner,"  ii,  30. 
Confederates,  attacked  at  Carthage,  Mo.,  l 

54Q ;  attacked  at  Wilson  s  Creek,  Ml. 
Congress,  resolutions  to  Dulirniann  made 

by.  L  :i43. 

Congre^  of  American  colonies,  the  first 
(1690),  L  2SL 

Conogocliesgue,  oettlement  of,  l  173. 

Conrad,  Friedrkh,  congressman,  u,  177. 

Conrads,  Carl,  sculptor,  ii,  iLL 

Conried.  Heinricti.  il  282:  career  and  hi- 
fluence  of,  ii,  330;  educational  vent- 
ures, II.  233. 

Continental  .Congress,  estimate  of  popula- 
tion by.  L  280.  281. 

Cook,  F-dward.  il  ■'^07 

Cook,  Frederick  Albert,  as  discoverer,  a. 

Cornell  University,  technical  education 
of,  II.  225:  establbhes  first  school  of 
forestry  in  the  United  States,  22fi;  pre- 
sentation of  "Die  Journalisten"  and 
"Alt  Ileidelherg."  330. 

Cornwallis.  in  battle  of  Camden,  l  2311:  at 
Yorktown.  3M. 

"Correspondent,"  Daltlmore.  ii^  370. 

Cosby,  governor  of  New  York,  stlra  up 
strife  in  New  York,  l  106:  persecution 
of  Zenger,  107. 

Cotta,  Heinrich.  influence  of,  il  5I» 

Cotton,  Ileverend  John,  preacher,  253. 

Cotzhausen.  F.  W.  Von.  as  leacler  of  per- 
sonal liberty  alliances,  ii.  1 17. 

Counts  (Coons),  one  of  originaJ  settlers  of 
Gcrmanna,  l.  179. 

Court,  of  Germantown,  32. 

Cousin.  Victor,  report  on  Prussian  schools, 

U,  22». 


Covington.  Leonhard,  of  noble  ancestrj. 
settler  in  Kentucliy.  |^  3S2.  (Kenton 

CX)unty.) 

Covington,  Ky.,  named  after  Leonhard 

Covington,  l  3S2. 
Cramp,  Chariea  Henry.  sbip-buUder.  u. 

Cramps,  the,  shtp-buUders,  u,  lOS-ina. 

Crawford,  Colonel  William,  in  cotumaod 
of  punitive  expedition,  l  404 :  defeat 
and  death,  l.  404- 

Creagerstown,  ta  location  of  Mooocacy, 
U  168:  founding  of,  l  160. 

Crefeld,  Mennonltes  of.  ^  31- 

Crell  (or  Crellius),  Joseph.  PhUadelpbla 
printer,  Li  116;  agreed  to  bring  Gemian 
Protesiantij  to  Mass..  Ll2M;  agreement 
of  government  of  Mass.  with,  254: 
sells  claim  to  Plymouth  Co.,  u  254: 
good  results  following  false  claims  of, 
L  254:  and  Luther  bring  German 
settlers  to  Frankfort.  Me.,  n.ilQi 

Oesap,  attempt  to  drive  back  Pa.  Ger- 
uiaus,  I,  174. 

Crist,  Henry  (Heinrich  Christ).  German 
frontiersman,  l  370:  battle  with  In- 
dians, L  370-371 :  subsequent  career, 
I,  371. 

Crumpacker,  E.  D.,  congressman,  u.  112. 

Crysler  (Kreusler),  Heinricli,  ooe  of  the 
founders  of  Florence,  l,  Ms 2. 

Cubans,  state  in  which  pre<loniinat  ing 
portion  of  foreign  element  coiuiiits  of, 
L  SIfi. 

Culture,  influence  of  German,  ii^  327. 

Curme,  G.  O.,  ii.  2AL 

Curtis,  George  William,  as  chairman  of 

civil  service  iavejstigatiou  commission, 

n,  I31x 

Custer,  Gen.  George  A.,  career  and  serv- 
ices of,  L  517.  fiOQ. 
emitting,  Starr  W.,    vl ;  n,  211. 

Dahlman,  J.  C,  storkman,  ZL, 
Damrosch,  Frank,  musical  conductor,  n. 

271 :  pioneer  of  public  school  music,  n, 

2112. 

Damrosch,  Leopold. connected  withmus* 
leal  societies,  it.  2fis.  270.  211 ;  manager 
of  Metropolitan  Ojitra  Ilouse,  2S1; 
lieath.  iL  '2S2  :  ^SH. 

Damroscli.  Walter  J.,  promli>ent  in  mus- 
ical societies,  n,  268.  211 :  conductor  of 
German  opera,  il  282:  compoiier.  ii. 

288. 

Danes,  cen«is  report  on  distribution  of,  r, 
nineteenth  century  imintfrration  of 
Norwegians,  Swedc'^.  and.  i^AiL 

Danker,  Jasper,  as  co-worker  of  Sluyter, 
I,  102:  leaves  Sluyter  and  becomes  to- 
bacco planter,  l  163. 

Dayton  (Ohio),  l  423. 

Debs,  Eugene  V..  as  organizer,  il  ISL. 
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Decker,  Ernst,  prominent  German  settler 

(Belleville),  l  1^ 
DeerlDg.  R.  W.,  u^2iZ. 
Degener,  EdwArd,  l       "  Latin  farmer." 

I.  500:  a  Unionist  in  Civil  War.  l  ; 

prominvnt  in  puUtics,  i,  601 :  coiU(re&^  1 

man,  ii,  177. 
Deilcr.  Hanno.  il  212. 
Deiniel,  Henry  L.,  underwear  manufac- 
turer, II,  100. 
Delaware,  estimate  of  Germans  in.  l  283. 

2&h ;  number  of  Germans  in  counties  of 

(1790).  II, 
••Demokrat,"  Philadelpbla,  il  32£L 
Dengler,  Francis,  sculptor,  u,  3t>6. 
Denmann,  land  speculator,  -iu". 
Dern,  John,  farmer,  etc.. 
Detroit,  saved  by  an  Indian  squaw,  304. 
Deuster,  Peter  Victor,  conarcssman,  u. 

HI. 

"Deutsch-Amerllcanlscher  Nat.  Bund  " 
talces  up  tbe  challenge  of  Gen.  He  Ar- 
thur, L 

"DeutKcli-Athen,"  name  applied  to  Mil- 
waukee, L  ■*72. 
Deutsch-engliscbo   Akademle  (MUwau- 

Itee),  u  471 :  ii.  211. 
Deutsche  Apotheke,  ii,  20. 
"Deutsche  Dlbllotheks-Gesellschaft," 

Belleville,  IlL  L  1^ 
"Deutsche  Gesellschaft   von  Pennsyl- 

vanlen."  formed,  l  II. 
Deutsciies  Theater  Neues,        332;  of 

Philadelphia.  333. 
Deux  Ponts.  See  ZweibrOcken. 
Dewey,  Admiral  George.  dUcountenances 

findings  of  court  of  inquiry  against 

Schley,  l  511- 
Dlckerman.  Charles       congressman,  h. 

170. 

Diehl.  C.  S.,  II,  311. 
Dlelllian,  Frederick,  ii^  302. 
Diestel.  IL.  n.  221. 

Dietrich,  Charles  Henry,  congressman,  il 
170. 

Dictrsch.  EmII.  u.  350. 

Dlll>eck.  lisuuu  accompanies  Pastorius,  l 

Dllg,  August,  prominent  German  settler 

(Belleville).  ulSS. 
Dilger.  Hugo,  services  of,  r.  5fiiL 
Dllthey.  Carl,  u^afilL 
DIppel,  Andreas,  il  2S4. 
Ditmars.  L  K..  architect,  n,  222. 
Ditzler,  Charlotte  Weber,  illu:>irator,  il 

323. 

Dock.  Christopher,  influence  on  educa- 
tion, II,  2f)4. 

Dodge,  Col.  T.  A.,  on  campalRn  of  Chan- 
cellors v  II  le,  L  545:  on  Sh  Clellan  and 
Rosecrans.  l  SM. 

Dohme  (.Sharp  and  Dohme),  manufac- 
turing druggists,  II,  82. 


Dohrmann,  Arnold  Henry,  services  and 
reward  of.  l  342;  retiolutions  of  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of ,  I,  :  relations  with 
Adams,  Ma<li>uii,  ami  JflTcrtion,  i.  314; 
death  of,  l  3H. 

Dolge.  Alfred,  felt  manufacturer,  il  101 ; 
piano  sound-boards,  il  101 ;  Influence 
of,  II,  112. 

Domsctike,  Bemhard.  member  of  Wiscon- 
sin board  of  immigration,  l  47S- 

Dorsch,  Eduard.  u.  "^^s 

Donichheitner.  Pbilipp.  career  and  serv- 
ice.s  of,  n,  112. 

Dorschhelmer,  William,  Jr.,  ii,  173. 

Doudi,  Karl  D.  Adolph,  career  of,  il  192. 

2ai.  afifl. 

Drake,  phyidcian,  associated  with  Martin 

Baum,  L 125. 
Drama,  condition  of  modern  .\rneHran, 

II,  327:  presented  by  i>UjdtiU.s,  il  3^15 

ff. ;  at  women's  colleges,  il  33fi. 
Dreer,  IL  A.,  seed-man,  il  62. 
Dresden,  Me.  See  Frankfort,  Me.,  l  ^^f*- 
Dresel,  Julius,  wine-grower,  l  609;  career 

and  influence  of.  il  47j  .S4M. 
Dre.sel.  Otto,  ii.  290. 

Drexel,  Anthony  J.,  Influence  and  gift  of, 
II,  131. 

Drexel,  Francis  Martin,  career  and  influ- 
ence of,  II.  4.t7. 

Drexel  Institute,  founding  of.  il  437. 

Drexels,  the,  n,  376. 

Duden,  fioiifrled.  .'«ttler  in  Missouri, 
440 :  hi:*  book,  l  HI. 

DOsseldorf  School,  the,  il  2^'.''»-2^)S. 

Dufour,  John  Francis,  as  pioneer  grape- 
grower,  II,  10. 

Dunkards  (Dunkers,  Tunkers),  choose 
Pa.  as  a  place  of  refuge,  l  113:  doc- 
trine, L  1 1  > :  similarity  to  Mennonites, 
Quakers,  and  Anabaptists,  l  114:  enter 
Valley  of  Va.,  i.  I'.'o :  miKraiion  In  Va., 
L  201 ;  at  the  beginning  of  iievolution- 
ary  War,  l  286;  ii,  409:  present  condi- 
tion of,  II.  122. 

Dutch,  relations  with  Palatines,  l  95; 
census  report  on  distribution  of,  i.  576: 
are  of  German  bloo<l,  n.  Ifi- 

Dutch  We.st  India  Company,  the  nature 
and  methods  of.  i.  10.  11. 

East  Camp,  located.  l83;  population  of, 
S3;  hardships,  l  83;  names  of  villages 
composing,  l  manufacture  of  Naval 
supplies  abandoned,  l  SJL 

Easton,  formation  of  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion at,  L  119:  printing-press  at,  l 
146. 

Ebenezer.  founded.  L23fi:  location  of,  and 
con«lltlons  at,  l  2.39:  Salzburgers  dis- 
satisQed  with,  l  239:  government  of, 
L  211 ;  colonl-sts  opposed  to  slavery,  l 
HZa  Jenisalem  Church  erected  at,  l 
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2i5.:  church  quarrel  at,  L2i5:  Import- 

aoce  of,  L  2il. 
Ebertiard.  Ernst,  ii,  2«Q- 
Echelburger.  Thomas,  as  successful  crape- 

groxver,  n,  4£L 
Eckstein,  Joseph,  204. 
Edenborn,  WUliam,  steel  magnate,  il  IDSL. 
Education,  early  basis  of,  u.  201. 
Essers,  influence  of,  ii^ 
Eggers  Vineyard  Company,  l  M'J. 
Ehrhorn,  Prof.  E.  M..  235- 
Eichberg,  Julius  E.,  ii,  2QQ. 
Eichholtz,  Jacob,  ti,  2M. 
Elcltemeyer,  R.,  325. 
Eickhoff,  Anton,  conKressman,  n»  177. 
Eldlltz,  Cyrus  W.,  architect,  n,  322. 
Eldlitz,  lieopold.  architect,  il.  322. 
Eidlilz,  Otto  M..  builder,  ii,  118. 
Eigcnmann,  Prof.  C.  il 
Eilers,  A.  F.,  mining  enKirnHT.  ir,  M. 
Elmer  A  Amend,  impoiiers,  iij^  IML 
Eisfeld,  Theodore,  261. 
Eleventh  Corps,  history  of,      M2:  at 

Chancellorsville,  u  543 :  at  Lookout 

Mountain,  i.M6:  at  Gettysburg.  lMZ. 
Elholm,  Major,  adjutant-general  of  Sevier, 

Eliot.  Pres.  Charles  W.,  at  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  celebration  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  ii.  221L 

••Elisabeth  Hochofen,"  il  lli 

Elkton,  Va..  settled,  l  li^S;  names  of  set- 
tlers of.  L  IS2. 

Ellwanger,  George,  founder  of  Ellwanger 
and  Barry,  ti.  fiOj  contributions  to 
nursery  work,  ii,  61j  as  benefactor,  il 

443. 

Ellwanger,  B.,  horticultural  writer,  il 
&L 

Elmendorf,  Lucas,  congressman,  il  177. 

Ely.  Prof.  R.  T.,  il  22'.). 

Embury,  Philipp,  services  and  influence 

of.  II,  12tL 
Emden.  Mennonlte.<(  of.  l  31. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  il  3iilL 
Ende,  Aiiiallc  von,  services  of,  u,  4fin- 
Endlich.  O.  A.,  judge,  il  1S£L 
Engelhardt.  Prof.  F.  E..  ii.  235. 
Engelmatin,  family  as  "Latin  fanners," 

II.  33. 

Engelmann.  G..  prominent  German  set- 
tier  (Belleville),  l  ^SS- 

Engeltnann,  Peter.  German  teacher,  l 
472 :  influence  of,  ii,  2 tl . 

Engelmann.  Theodor.  prominent  German 
settler  (Belleville),  l  liS. 

EuKelmann.  Adolph.  prominent  r.orrnan 
settler  (Belleville),  l  458:  commands 
Germans  in  .Mexican  War,  l  518:  serv- 
ices of,  L  557. 

England .  intercourse  with  Palatinate, 
73:  niiwatlon  of  Palatines  to.  l  77. 

Englisli.  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  l  ISI:  de- 


sire to  hear  3foravlan's  preaching,  l 
205:  enJi&ted  In  CjvU  War  «nuijierai«d 
according  to  state  of  enlistment.  1.523; 
amount  of  service  contributed  in  Ci\il 
War  by,  l  524;  England's  attitude  to- 
ward the  Union  cause,  uS&l;  censtis 
report  on  distribution  of.  l  57. S  :  states 
in  which  predominating  portion  of 
foreign  element  cotisihis  of,  l  576: 
population  and  distribution  In  the  vari- 
ous states  compared  with  that  of  Ger- 
mans and  Irish,  l  577:  nineteenth  cen- 
tury immigration  of  Scotch.  Welsh, 
and,  L  >>^l :  population  compared  to 
Germans  as  to  numbers,  u.  2iL 

Ephrata,  cloister  founded,  l  115 :  printing 
press  of,  L  lifi:  music  at,  il  '-^A-^-g-Vt 

Ephrata  Community,  at  Germantown, 
L  &1:  on  the  Cocalico,  Lancaster  Co., 
L  lu-n.-^. 

Episcopalians,  Gennaos  prominent 
among,  it.  4ifl.  • 

Erlcson,  Leif ,  Icelandic  explorer ;  expedi- 
tion to  Wincland,  l  ^ 

Ermentrout,  Daniel,  congressman,  u.  178. 

Ern,  Henry,  il 

Ernst,  Pres.  A.  F.,  n,  233. 

Ernst,  O.       civil  engineer,  il  fifl. 

Erster  Deutscher  S&ngerbund  von  Nord- 
amerika,  il  2Z1. 

Escli,  John  J.,  congressman,  n.  179- 

Esselen,  Christopher,  ii.  3&iL 

Ettwein,  Rev.,  an  elder  in  one  of  the  In- 
dian congregations,  l.  3116;  services  of, 
II.  IQQ. 

Evangelical  .\s'!oointlon.  The.  origin  and 

present  slate  of,  lL  ^121- 
Everett,  Edward,  influence  of,  ii,  211  ff.: 

352. 

Evcrsmann,  agriculturist,  companion  at 
Duden,  l  IM. 

Faber,  Eberfiarri,  Penrfl  romnany.  rr,  L19» 
Fabian,  Peter,  m  ttiti  Caroiiuas  (1663).  L 

2a. 

Faelten,  Carl,  il  2S&. 
Fairmount  Park,  location  of  Mystics,  L 
51. 

Fairs,  origin  of  annual,  il  319. 

Falckncr,  Daniel. career  of.  l  il:  Mr^^fr, 
42;  burgomaster,  32:  acquires  land  for 
Frankfort  Company,  l  HQ:  relation  to 
New  Jersey  churches,  l  155. 

Falckner.  Justus,  minister,  l  iZl  I-uthcr- 
an  preacher,  l  UA;  oalled  to  New  York 
and  Albany,  116:  relation  to  New  Jer- 
sey churches,  l  1  '■ :  LL  -HQ- 

Falckner's  Swamp,  location,  L  ill  Falck- 
ner at,  L 

Falk,  Louis,  ii.  22L 

Family  names,  in  Baltimore,  l  165-1^6: 

in  Western  Marj'Iand.  l  170.  175. 
Far  West,  the.  rapid  seiilemeni  of.  l  501: 
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Mennonltes  In.  u  SOI :  iotroduction  of 
Russian  fruits,  l  602 ;  A.stor  ami  A»- 
toriA,  L  502.  50^:  itumlKraUon  10  Ore- 
gon, L  503:  congressional  Inducements 
to  Oregon  settlers,  l  503:  Hilgsrd,  l 
604:  Yesler.  l  fiili:  Cail/ornia:  Sutter. 
L  507 :  rJiscovery  of  Kold  on  Sutter's 
form,  L,  oOH :  jieii.sion  of  Sutter,  L  508: 
vlueyarris,  etc.,  L  509.  510;  German 
population  in  California,  i. 

Faulkner  (Falkner).  Martin,  settles  in 
Md..  L  Ifil- 

Fellenberg,  educational  model,  211. 

Fernow,  Bernharfl  Edward,  as  fin^t  head 
of  forestry  scIumjI,  52;  KHroiary  of 
American  Forestry  Association,  50; 
Cornell  College  of  Forestry,  11, 
appointed  director  of  N.  Y.  School  of 
Fore>*try.  11,  226:  services  of,  11,  228. 

Fetter.  Prof.  Frank  A.,  n,  233, 
Fetterolf,  Pres.  A. 

Ficklin,  Joseph,  ferry  at  UaysviUe,  Ky..  L 

Fiebing,  Bella,  11.  iLSL 

Fiedler,  Wilhelm  U.  F..  congressman, 

Filson.  John,  flrst  historian  of  Kentucky, 

Finck,  IL  T..  il  2flL. 

Fink.  Albert,  civil  engineer  and  railway 

organizer,  il  &Lk  varied  activity  and 

positions.  IL  80-81. 
Fink.  Henry,  president  of  Norfolk  and 

Western,  n. 
Fink.  .Mike,  backwoods  desperado,  417. 
FlnkeliihurK,  G.  A.,  urges  activity  for 

Union  cause,  u.  534 ;  congressman,  LL 

HI. 

First  Corps,  at  Gettysburg,  l  fil^L 
Fischback,  J.,  one  of  original  settlers  of 
Germanna,    173:  proprietor  of  North- 
em  Neck. L  ISO. 
Fischer,  Col.,  in  the  battle  of  Orlskany,  l 

307. 

Fischer.  Henry,  u  4Si. 

Fisher.  Henry  L.,  Pennsylranla-Dutcb 

poet.  n.  .^41. 
Fitch,  Ezra  Charles,  influence  of. 
Flack,  William  Henry,  congressman,  ll 

170. 

Flagler.  Henry  M.,  hotel-builder,  il  Zfi. 
Fleecy  Dale  (Maryland),  .settled.  L  112. 
Fleischmann.  K.  A.,  services  of,  il  422. 
Flohr.  Dr.  George  Daniel,  as  pastor  among 

Germans  In  Va..  l  1^ 
Florence,  Kentucky,  founded,  1820,  l 

Floyd,  attempts  to  aid  the  South.  l51L 
Foelker.  Senator  Otto  G.,  his  deciding 
vote.  II.  1±1 :  devotion  to  duty,  il  471. 
Foenlerer,  Robert  H^  tanner,  il  IQl. 
Focrster,  A.  M.,  il  281- 


Follen,  Carl,  Influence  and  services  of.  il 
214.  ML  388i  422- 

Follenlus.  Paul,  l  7Qi  originator  of  plan 
of  Gie.ssener  Gesellschaf t .  l  442;  settle- 
ment in  Warren  County,  l  4 14, 

Fore."*try  Congress,  American,  il  52.  See 
American  Forestry  Association,  11,  5SL 

Forestry  Quarterly,  The,  n.  ilL 

Forestry  schools.  11.  fi2- 

Fort  Christina,  Swedish  colony,  l  liL 

Fort  Duquesne,  incident  of  choice  of  road 
to,  L  2fi5;  Pa.  government  fits  out  ex- 
pedition against,  l  271 :  evacuated,  l 
278;  defeat  of  expedition  against,  i, 

27.H. 

Fort  Frankfort  (Me.),  settled.  1.  259. 
Fort  .VIcHetu-y.  British  repulse  at,  514. 
Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg),  fort  in  Penn- 
sylvania, L  afii- 
Fort  Ridgely  (Minnesota),  l  485^  487. 

488. 

Fort  Shirley.  See  Fort  Frankfort,  l  2filL 
Fort  Washington,  defensive  fort  at  Cin- 
cinnati. L  407. 
Foster,  Nathaniel,  a.s  Indian  fighter,  l 
ailL 

Fox.  George,  sends  messengers  to  Nether- 
lands and  Germany,  l  311- 
Fox  Ubcl  Act,  refers  to  Zenger  trial,  l 

uio 

Francke.   August   Hermann,   head  of 
Lutlieran  Church  at  Halle,  l  117;  cor- 
respondence with  Cotton  Mather, 
202:  Influence  of.  il  2Qi 

Francke.  Dr.  G.  A.,  relation  toSalzburgers, 
L  235i  2i2. 

Francke.  Kunn.  il  232^ '217^  ail :  on  ideal- 
ism of  G<'rmiin.*.  il  t7 4. 

Franco-Prussian  War,  effect  of,  on  Ger- 
man immigration,  l  588. 

Frankenfeld,  Rev.  Theodore,  as  firsl  Ger- 
man Reformed  pastor  of  Md..  l  173. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  county  seat  of  Franklin 
County.  L  :  founrlers,  l  -"^ .tn  t ; 
a  gay  town,  l  3s 4 ;  names  of  some  mjI- 
tlers.  L  384.  note. 

Frankfort.  Me.,  founded,  l  2.^fi. 

Frankfort  Company,  beginning  of.  l  Sli 
agents  in  Germantown.  Lli  ;  claims  of, 
L  42. 

Frankfort-on-tfie-Matn.  Perm's  reception 
at.  l3I;  Genuau-Amerkan  gymnasts 
at.  II.  394. 

Frankland.  See  Franklin. 

Franklin  (Frankland),  the  separatist 
state,  L  370. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  prints  flrst  German 
books  in  America,  l  144 :  on  Germans' 
sentiment  toward  Stamp  Act.  l  291 ; 
on  the  Independent  views  of  the  Ger- 
mans. II.  153 ;  interest  in  and  influence 
on  education.  11.  206:  visit  to  German 
Uolveralty,  11,  2Qfl- 
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Franklin  College,  founded,  i,  147_l  n^2Qa. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Collese,  liJL 

Frederica,  founded,  23tf :  captured  by 
patriots,  l  2'.tQ. 

FreriiTiik  the  (ireat,  refusal  to  allow  jjass- 
oi  iiujrteuary  soldiers,  352 ;  atti- 
tude toward  colonies,  l  382. 

Frederick  Town  (Frederick,  Maryland), 
founded,  :  glass-works establi^ilied, 
L  U2. 

Freethinkers,  orlicin  in  United  States  of, 
II.  12a. 

Freitac.  J.  K.,  civil  engineer,  85^ 
FrelinKhuysen,  Frederick  T.,  American 

patriot,  L  153;  ai  one  of  the  framers  of 
tiie  runstuutiuq.  11.  125 :  170  ;  ijecrelary 
of  Stiite,  II,  1S2. 

FrelinKliuysien.  Rev.  Theodore  J.,  church 
inttuence  of,  11,  410. 

FrSutoot,  G«n.,  arrives  in  St.  LouU.  l 
succeeded  by  Hunter,  l  sup- 
ported by  the  Germans,  ir,  13_L 

French,  inva^slon of  Palatinate,  i_,  55j suc- 
cess of  Post's  niL-«^ion  disapiioints,  i^ 
277.  278:  evacuate  Fort  Uuijuesne,  1^ 

27S. 

French-Canadians,  census  report  as  to  the 
distribution  of,  l.  574:  states  In  which 
predomlnatins  portion  of  forciRn  ele- 
ment consists  of,  L  SUA;  larRo  cities  in 
whlt  h  predominafinK  i>ortion  of  for- 
eiKH  eleiiieiu  consihls  of,  5IiL 

Freni  ti-KuKli^^ti  War  of  1744,  Maine  Ger- 
mans' part  In.  l  252. 

Frey.  Adolf.  11.  2StL 

Frey.  Col.  Emile,  services  of,  l 

FHrk,  Henry  Clay,  steel  magnate,  ti,  97- 
08:  coke  manufacturer.  11,  lOQ. 

Frlcke.  Dr..  chemist,  n.  fifl. 

Friedensdorf  (Ohio),  l  3afl. 

Friedrlch,  Karl,  prominent  German  set- 
tler (BellevUle).  l  1^ 

Frledrlchs.  Rev.  J.  G..  builds  first  Luth- 
eran church  in  Charleston,  i^  216:  be- 
comes pastor  of  Orangeburg  district,  l 

220 

Fries,  Augu!it .  ir,  2filL 
Pries.  John  William,  manufacturer  of  tex- 
tiles. II,  IQSL 
Pries,  Wulf.  m  233- 

Frlesburg  (N.  C),  settled  in  Wachovia 
tract.  L  232. 

Frietchle  (Fritchle),  Barbara,  342:  in- 
fluence of,  II,  4fl4. 

Frisch.  William,  il  374. 

Fritsche,  F.  W..  u^,  ULL 

Fritz,  John,  father  of  the  steel-mill,  IL.9&- 
07  :  donation  of.  lliA^ 

FrObel,  Friedrlch,  founder  of  kindergarten, 
II,  232. 

Froman,  Jacob,  early  settler  In  Kentucky, 
i^  358:  trustee  of  Transylvania  Semin- 
ary, l  2ZiL 


Fromutb,  C.      il  3Q1. 

Front  Royal.  Uicorporated.  i,  IDS. 

Frontier  line,  traced,  i.  266.  267 :  reasons 
for  setUemeiit  of  (Icrmaris,  Scotch, 
Irii-h,  and  HuKuenots  on,  26H;  de- 
fenjie  of,  by  Germans,  1^  207.  268;  by 
other  national  elements,  i^  267.  '-^ft«- 

Frontier,  its  advance  and  di^saptiearance, 
L433. 

Frontiersmen,  advantage  of  the  native- 
born.  I.  365-366 :  probable  predomin- 
ance of  Germanic  element  (English 
and  German)  among,  i,  36g;  impossi- 
bility of  distinguishing?  ilifTerent  na- 
tional stocks  among,  k  MZ. 

Froat,  Brig. -Gen.,  forms  Camp  Jaclcaon, 
ran. 

Fuchs,  G.  C,  as  executive,  l  SO. 
Fuchs,  Otto,  prominent  art  teacher, 

.m-t-an4 

Fuchs.  Wilhelm,  establishes  first  mill,  l 
03. 

Fuchsdorf ,  locatton,  l  03. 

Fulda.  Ludwlg,  on  American  drama,  n, 

aaz. 

Fuller.  Margaret,  n,  35iL 

••Funk"  blockhouse,  the  (Wisconsin), 

Furley,  Benjamin,  aiirent  of  Penn,  i»  33: 
advocates  redemptlonist  system,  66. 
Furness,  W.  427. 

Gail  and  Ax.  tobacconists,  il  Ilfl. 
Gallatin,  Albert,  financier,  il  181. 
Gano.  Daniel,  one  of  the  founden  of 

Frankfort.  Ky.,  l3S3. 
Gasper,  Thomas,  accompanies  Pastoriiu. 

I.  35. 

Gates.  Gen.,  reception  to  Baron  Steuben. 
L  222^  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  i^  a2iL. 

Gathmann,  Louis,  inventor,  u,  Ql. 

Gaugengigl.  J.  M..  painter,  il  3Q1> 

Gaul.  G.  W..  illustrator.  11.  323  -324. 

Geib,  John,  Jr.,  piano  rafr..  il,  1 14. 

Geib.  John,  Sr.,  influence  cif,  il  113. 

Gell,  W.  E.,  II,  311. 

Geilfert.  Charles,  il  27S- 

Gelfler  Manufarturlng  Company,  thresh- 
ers, horse-powers,  and  engines,  u. 

Geissenhelmer.  Friedrlch,  iron  manufac- 
turer. It,  00. 

GemQnder,  Georg,  violin-maker,  111- 
113. 

"General  Council."  organized,  il  412. 

Hi. 

•'General  Synod,"  organized,  n.  411.  415. 

Georgia,  Moravians  In.  l  125:  becomes 
home  of  Salzburgers,  234  :  Oeorge  II 
charters  company  to  colonize,  l  235: 
extent  of  German  settlements  in.L  24 1 ; 
counties  Inhabited  by  (j«rmans.  l  264. 
265:  Germans  as  defenders  of  frontier 
of,  L  268:  estimate  of  Germans  in.  Xj 
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284.  2Sa :  number  of  Germans  in  coun- 
ties of  U71K)),  II.  LiL 

Georgia  Land  Company,  cooperates  with 
Society  for  Promotion  of  ChrLitlan 
Knowledge,  u  235;  liberality  to  Sulz- 
burgers,  22A. 

Gerhard.  W.  P.,  sanitary  engineer,  u. 

aft. 

Qerhart,  Carl,  sculptor,  ii,  ilA^ 
Qericke,  Wiiliam.  conductor  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  n,  2fifl, 
Gerlach,  Gustave,  sculptor,  n.  212^ 
Gerlach.  J.  C,  as  exei  utlve,  i.  iifl. 
Gerlachsdorf,  loeatiou.  Li 
German  Benevolent  Society,  founded,  at 

Charleston,  8.  C,  l  22L 
German  blood  In  tbe  American  people, 

u.  5-27:  rondiislon*.  and  comparison 

with  Ennlish  and  Irish  elements,  ii^2&- 

21. 

"German  Evangelioal  Protestant 
Church,"  content  and  condition  of,  ii^ 

"German  Evangelical  Synod."  See  Ger- 
man State  Church,  n, 

German  Flats,  surprised  by  Capt. 
Bel^tre.    269;  attacked  by  Brant,  l 

German  Fuslleer  Company,  of  South  Car- 
olina, founded,  227. 

German  Fualleers,  organlxatlon  and  serv- 
ices of,  SM. 

German  ideals,  of  higher  education,  u, 
2iSL 

German  langua«e.  In  public  schools,  n. 
15(H  152 ;  reports  of  minutes  of  conven- 
tion in  two  Uninia^s  in  Penn.,  n.  152; 
its  place  in  American  st  liools,  ii,  246- 
211;  the  reform  method  of  teaching,  ii. 

247-24K. 
German  music  masters,  il  222. 
German  opera,  relative  popularity  of, 

l?H:<-2S-t. 

German  I'litmt,  lA. 

German  pioneers  in  Ohio:  Conrad  Weiaer, 
Christian  Frederick  Post,  r.  3<H 

German  Poles,  lar^e  cities  in  which  tbe 
predotoinatinR  portion  of  foreign  ele- 
ment con-slsls  of,  I.  571>. 

German  Reformed,  prominence  In  early 
German  settlements  of  Pa.,  Ilfi;  rela- 
tions with  Lutherans,  116:  become 
Presbyterians,  \52. 

German  scouts  and  Indian  flghters: 
George  HufTner,  David  Bolaut.  Freder- 
ick Behrle,  Peter  Nie.swanKer,  Jacob 
Miller.  Joliann  Warth,  Christopher 
Miller.  Joseph  Miller.  l^HL  412:  Lewis 
Wetzel,  L  412  fr. 

German  social  and  cultural  influence,  its 
spirit.  i_L.2M)=2M;  hit-toriral  contliiions 
which  It  met,  251 :  early  criticisms, 
n,  2A1 ;  its  effect,  u.  222. 


German  State  Church,  origin,  growth,  and 
faith  of.  In  United  States,  12i. 

Gernoan  suburban  architecttire  (villas). 
It,  319. 

German-American  Settlement  Society, 

colony  in  Missouri,       474:  Franc 

L5ber.  l?!. 
Gcrmania  (Kansas),  .tOI. 
"Germanla."  Milwaukee,  iij  32fL 
Germania  Orciiestra,  the,  261-264. 
"Germania"  society,  original  purpose,  i, 

473  :  methods,  l  474. 
Germanic  iluseum,  the  (Harvard), 

3()5. 

GennanLstische  Gesellschaft  von  AmerlltA, 

siervice  of.  n.  2^ 
Germanna  (VirRinia),  settlers  at,  7Qi 
founded,  i»  178;  original  ^ttlers.  i.  II8» 
Germans:  — 

an  army  without  ofTlcers,  L 
a^s  early  cosinoKraphers:  Martin  Be- 
haim,  L  2_;  Mercator  (Kremer).  l 
Martin  Waldseemuller.  l  &i  ScbOner, 
Reiach,  and  Iluyach.  A. 
as  early  settlers :  Hessians  at  Port  Royal 
(1562),        the  "  Dutch"  at  James- 
town (l&)7).      7i  contemporary 
opinion  of  the  "Dutchmen,"  §J 
Germans  in  New  Netherland  (1626), 
a  fr. :  first  permanent  settlement  in 
U.  S.,  I,  30;  unwillinencss  to  hold  of* 
flee  in  Germantown,  l  SiL:  fmmisrra- 
lion,  1,  53_;  protest  against  iiiimlKra- 
tlon  abuses,  l  60j  at  Gfrmaiitown, 
N.  Y.,  Clermont,  and  IlJiinetieck, 
92:  settlements  in  Virginia,  l  177: 
families  of  Germanna  named,  l  178; 
leave  Germanna,  l  170:  settle  Shen> 
andoah  Valley,  i,  liil :  settlers  of  Val- 
ley of  Va.  namefi,     1  '.):< :  of  I'a.  and 
Wd.  invade  Valley  of  Va.,  l  lilS^  as 
first  permanent  settlers  of  Ky..  Li  1  'J'J ; 
scattered  throughout  the  Va.  towns, 
L  202 :  achievements  of.  in  the  Valley 
of  Va.,  I,  210;  first  settlements  hi 
f^rollnas.    212:  first .  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Ll  215 ;  inaufcurato  silk  industry 
in  America,  l  21G :  extent  of  Kettle- 
nienta  of  South  Carolina,  l  211;  from 
Maine,  settle  in  South  Curulma, 
220:  activity  of  South  Carolina, 
227:  in  interior  of  North  Carolina, 
228.:  of  Pa.  miKtate  to  the  Carolinas, 
L  228;  characteristics  of  Pa.,  who  set- 
tled In  Carolina,  l.  22ij ;  of  interior  of 
North  Cilarolina  send  delegates  to  Eu- 
rope to  obtain  ministers  and  school- 
teachers,    229;  cause  for  migration 
of.  from  Pa.  to  North  C^aroiina,  ^  2.10: 
families  of  Xorth  Carolina  named, 
231 ;  in  Broad  Hay  di.strici.  Me.,  i, 
24'J  .  hardships  of  early  Me.,  i.  250:  of 
Me.  petition  Gov.  Shirley,  i,  251 :  of 
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Me.  Join  LoulsbourK  exr>edtion.  l 
252:  of  Nova  Scotia,  l  ^^56:  of  Me. 
tnignte  to  8.  C,  l  260:  patriotism 
of  Me.,  L  2fi2 ;  at  fcateway  of  Western 
terrKory.  1^  ;  t-iirly  marriage  and 
constant  iniKration.  Malileiiberg's 
statement,  l.  ;  comparison  with 
other  stocks  as  pioneer  settlers  of  tbe 
permanent  type,  i,  3Mi  Washing- 
ton's plan,  Lt364:  Governor  Glenn's 
statement,  l. Mi. 

in  Kentucky  and  Tenneswe:  Ja- 
cob Fronian  and  others,  L  358.  360. 
361 :  "Dutchmen"  at  Beargraas 
Creek .  etc.,  368:  .Myers,  369:  tbe 
"Dutch"  woman  with  Mrs.  Ingles,  i. 
869:  Elholm  and  Crist,  i.  370 ;  Wet- 
lel,  I,  371.  and  note;  Helm.  Bowman, 
and  others,  u  dl^:  .Nelherland,  3Iil; 
IlediiiKer,  324;  8elt«,  Tegersen,  and 
others,  377-378;  Muter,  378. 
379:  the  founders  and  patrons  of 
Transylvania  Seminary,  l  370. 

In  Kentucky:  Fayette.  Jessamine, 
Woo<^lford,  Scott,  Harrison,  Boone, 
Kenton,  and  Camphcll  counties,  l. 
380.  381 :  Tanner,  Rausch,  and 
others,  u  3M;  Wilbeut  (Florence, 
Ky.)  and  others,  382:  Kenton 
County:  Covington,  etc.,  2S2^ 
Campbell  County:  Newport,  etc.; 
Gallatin.  Orant.  ami  Pomlieton  coiin- 
tiesi,  ij  ;  Franklin  County :  Frank- 
fort, L  3H4:  Bracken  and  Mason 
counties,  ^  384. 38g:  other  counties,  l 

in  Tennessee,  l  388. 

In  We.st  Virginia.  Jefferson  County, 
Wheeling,  l.  41S ;  John  Wetzel, 
4111 :  the  Zanes  at  Wheeling,  i.  4 1 '.». 

In  Ohio:  Zanesvllle.  New  Lancaster, 
L  418:  Jacob  Busch,  Knifely,  the 
Mennonites  and  Zoarltesin  Tuscara- 
was county,  L  421;  Joseph  Bfiumler, 
L  421 :  other  names,  l  421 .  note; 
Cincinnati  Germans:  Baum,  i,  424- 
i2ii  ;  later  German  enterprises.  Gross 
&  Dietrich,  l  426:  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley: German  hunters,  423:  Herr. 
Brink,  Grubb,  Op  den  Graff,  and 
others,  l  42i;  the  Miami  Valley: 
Christian  Waldschmidt.  l  427: 
the  Great  Miami:  Dayton  and  Ger- 
mantown,  u  424;  other  settlers  in  the 
Miami  Valley,  i.  427.  note;  between 
Cincinnati  and  Toledo,  428.  429; 
other  localities,  47u 

in  the  Mississippi  Valley:  John 
Law's  Arkani«s  River  settlement, 
437 :  D'Arensbourg  in  the  St.  Charles 
district,     438:  Germans  near  New- 
Orleans,  etc.,  L  iM±  439;  Kllngel- 


hOffer  and  bis  Rbeinhessen  colonists; 
near  Little  Hock,  r,  43'.>. 

in  Missouri  and  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley :early  Immigrations,  i^iil:"  Latin 
farmers.  "  l,  44-' :  the  "Giesaeoer 
GesellM  haft."  L  442-445;  chara<  ter 
of  German  farmers,  r.  145 :  opt>o»u  ton 
to  slavery,  l  44fi^ext>eiiitiQns  to  the 
Far  West,  Sutter  and  Laufkotter,  l 
447:  German  paj^era  In  St.  Louis.  L 
448 :  Martin  Stephan  and  the  .Saxon 
Lutherans,  448 :  Germans  in  the 
southern  counties,  440. 

in  Indiana:  Vevay,  455:  viticult- 
ure not  suc-cessful.  455 :  the  Rat>- 
plsts  on  the  Wabash :  prosperity  and 
return  to  Pennsylvania,  l  45<L 

in  Illinois:  L.  Schonberuer,  GrSter, 
Kramer,  Barnsbach,  fcitemer.  t.  457 : 
prominent  Germans  in  St.  Clair 
County,  L  45-S;  Germans  in  political 
office,  L  4.5'.t :  In  military  service,  u. 
im-.  Highland,  Alton,  and  other 
cities. 

in  Iowa:  population  of  Dubuque. 

461  :  New  Wjen.  Gutenberg,  tlie 
"Icarians."  Des  Moines.  Davenport. 
L4fi2. 

in  Michigan:  Prtedricb  Baraga.  In- 
dian mi9.«ionary.  i_,  463 :  Hammer's 
account  of  the  Michigan  (Jermans. 
464:  Kohl's  statements,      464.  4ft.'i. 

in  Ontario:  .Sherk,  Betzoer, 
German  Mennonites  in  Ontario,  L 
465 :  iiettiement  at  Grand  River,  at 
Waterloo,  L.4M;  mortgage  taken  up 
by  lAnra«ter  County  Mennonites. 
467 ;  Berlin  and  other  cities,  l 

in  Wisconsin:  the  "Funk  Block- 
house." L  469:  Westphall.  StroJh- 
mann.  Horn,  .S<  hf>f11er.  and  ottiers.  u 
470:  Milwaukee:  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  social  influence,  Tum- 
and  Gesangverplne,  471.  472; 
causes  of  larxe  German  ImmiKration, 
U  473-475 :  the  plan  to  found  a 
German  state,  473-475 :  favorabio 
reports  of  settlers,  475 :  freedom 
from  debt,  and  liberal  policies, 
475-476:  commissioners  and  bureaus 
of  immiirration,  477.  47S :  the  Wis- 
consin Central  Railroad,  k  47S:  Cier- 
man  books  and  pamidUets.  47'J; 
geogr a p h ica I <1  is t r  1  b u t ion .  t.  4s<i.  4SI. 

in  Minnesota;  Swiss  ImniiKrants 
from  Red  River  settlements,  iSi. 
4Sa ;  I>a  Pointe,  l  iM ;  Hender- 
son, New  Ulm.  4H4-4'<0. 

in  Texas:  the  oldenburfters  on  the 
Colorado.  Von  Bastrop,  l  liLl :  failure 
of  Gerinania  Society's  colony,  k  : 
colony  of  Henri  Castro,  i,  4112:  "Teu- 
tonia-Orden."   l  "Maimer 
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Adel-nreifln."  l  493^  49 1 :  Solms- 
Brauiiff Is  and  hU  colony,  i^4yiilil5; 
Von  Meusebach.  i,  4U5-4'J'J;  promlll> 
ence  of  Texan  (J«rmaQs>  in  politics, 
Schleictier  and  Degener,  t'j0-5()l. 

areas  of  U.S.  settled  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  by.  h.  573:  nineteenth 
century  niiKration  of,  h,  574:  census 
report  on  the  distribution  in  U.  8.  of, 
L  &2i  :  riroportiun  of  foreign  element 
in  various  divisioas  of  U.  S.,  575: 
states  in  which  predominating  por< 
lion  of  foreign  element  does  not  con- 
sist of,  576:  population  and  dis- 
tribution in  tlie  various  states  com- 
pared witti  that  of  KnKli^ti  and  Irish, 

I,  577 :  large  cities  in  which  predom- 
inating portion  of  foreign  elenieut 
consists  of.  L  579:  cities  of  the  U.  8. 
In  which  over  5000  of  the  population 
are,  l  579:  as  desirable  iminiitrants, 
L  5&J ;  zone  of  U.  8.  inhabited  by, 
L  ^1 :  nineteenth -century  IromiKra- 
tion  of.  L  5S1  ;  reasons  for  rise  and 
fall  in  itiunigration  of,  l.  condi- 
tions causing  high  waves  of  immigra- 
tion of,  L  585:  fluctuation  in  immi- 
gration of.  L  5Sfi :  periods  in  immigra- 
tion of.  L  588:  &!Qnch'8  characterlia- 
tion  of  three  types  of  nineteenth- 
century  ImndKrants,  r  r»8s-.'iH'.>. 

as  explorers;  Jolin  J^dexer  iu  Virginia, 
L  27j  Hiens  in  Texas,  l  28i  Peter 
Fabian  in  the  Carollnas,  l  2Sj  Fran- 
cis Louis  .Mitschel,  l  2&:  in  Kentucky : 
8toner  (Steiner).  Uarrod,  Yeager, 
and  others,     360.  and  note. 

as  hunter'^  and  trappers:  Kentucky, 
Lexington:  Jager,  Helm,  Soclowsky, 
and  others,  378:  see  also  Germans 
as  settlers  in  Kentucky. 

in  agriculture  and  allied  industries; 
forest  ry :  Bernhard  Edward  Femow, 

II,  iifi:  Weyerhaeuser,  ii,  fiiL 
nurseries,  ElhvanRer  and  Barry, 

60-  61 :  other  firms,  ii^  ILL  See  also 
Viticulture. 

horticultural  supplies.  August 
Roelker  &  Scyis.  m  &1;  August  Rho- 
tert  &  Sons,  ii^ 

seed-men,  Stump  &  Walter,  J.  M. 
Thorburn  4  Co.,  W'eeber  and  Don, 
James  Vick's  Sons,  IL  A.  Dreer,  n, 

61-  62 

gardening,  il  62. 

land.scape  gardening :  Central  Park, 
II.  63^  Kern.  S«iboldt.  and  others,  il 
6.1-64:  Adolph  Strauch.  Il,  64-65. 

pre^ierving  and  pirkting,  ii, 

niillmg  and  manufacture  of  cereals, 
IL  fifi. 

sugar-refining.  Uj, 

salt  manufacture,  ii,  IL 


successful  as  smal!  traders,  n,  72. 

catile-raijsing,  n, 
as  brewers,  ii,  ZA^ 

iu  art  iuduislries:  lithography:  Prang, 
11.  108:  Knapp  Company.  Blen  & 
Company,  and  others,  ii,  109-110; 
Ringler.  m  lio. 

in  education:  infltiences  on  education. 
II,  201  -21l>.;  as  teadiers  m  tlie  colon- 
ies, II.  203;  eminent  as  educators, 
2a2  (T. 

schools:  the  Zions-Scbule,  ii,  242: 
the  Knapp-Schule.  il  243;  other 
schools  for  boys,  il  243-244 ;  the 
Rcinhardt-Schule  for  girls,  il  214: 
Frliulcin  KQster's  school,  il  245; 
the  Jatot)  Tome  Institute,  il  215^ 
in  graphic  arts:  Rcinhardt.  Ditzler, 
Zelgler.  Gaul,  il  22^  Keller.  Jueng- 
ling,  Kruell.  MUler.  Schladltr.  Wolf. 
Klepper.  Reich,  ii,  324:  Stieglitz, 

II,  3-24-.i2,'S. 

in  manufactures:  chemicals  and  drugs: 

Rosongarlen  &  Sons,  Charles  Pfiter 
A  Co.,  8liarp  &  Dohmc,  etc..  il  i:>9: 
Charles  Vogler  A  Company,  etc.,  tL 

scientific  and  optical  apparatus: 
Bausch  A  Lomb,  Meyrowltz,  and 
others,  ii,  iiL 

agricultural  machinery:  Aultman, 
Miller  A  Company,  and  .Vultman 
A  Taylor  Company ,  ii,  fll ;  Seiberling 
and  others,  il  92i  the  Buckeye 
Mower  and  Reaper  Works,  iLii2=fi3; 
Pariln  A  Orendorff  Company  and 
others,  n,  fiSL 

pottery:  Langenbeck,  il  HL 

stamped  wares,  Niedringliaus,  il 

glass-blowing :  the  pioneers  Wistar, 
Amelung,  and  Stlegel,  il  01;  Rem- 
mel,  II, 

iron  and  steel:  early  iron  works,  ii, 
9F>-'M :  Fritz.  IT.  06  -97:  Frick  and 
Schwab,  II,  97  '.ID ;  Pfahler,  tJchocn, 
and  others,  il  iiML 

leather  and  leather  goods,  ii, 
KLbJL112. 

cabinet-making:  Hermann,  Globe^ 
Wernicke  Company,  il  102. 
vehicles:  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  il 

102-  103 :  Studebaker  Brothers,  il 

103-  104;  Wagner,  ii.  104-105. 
musical  instruments:  GemQnder, 

II.  Ill :  prominent  as  piano  manu- 
facturers. II.  1 16;  prominent  as  organ 
manufacturers,  il  L12:  prominent  as 
captains  of  industry,  il  12LL 
in  music  and  the  iine  arts: 

nuislr.  II.  ■2r,i-'2\yA. 

compossers:  Gram,  254 ;  Belssel, 
II.  2M:  Keller,  ii,  2&5 ;  Van  der  Stuck- 
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en.u,  ^fl:  Loeffler.  il 2SZ :  Muw and 

others,  It.  2&1 :  Sousa  snd  Damitwcb, 
u.  2H8:  Elchberg,  ii.  note. 

opera:  Bprfsinann,  il.  2>>() :  Duiii- 
rosch,  II,  281 -'282;  Paur,  iit&u,  and 
Conried.  2ii2^ 

painting:  EicbhoUz.  iL  294:  Krin- 
mel,  1 1,205:  the  DQsseldorf  School, 
295 :  Leutxe.  n,  295- 21W:  Blerstadt, 
II,  '2'.»0-2'JS :  the  Harlnzon  S<hool,  ii, 
2'js :  tin*  Munit  h  s*  liool,  Ro^nthal, 
Marr,  UlrkU,  and  others,  n.  2'.>9-a02 : 
schools  and  teachers,  aii2-:<()4. 

sculpture:  Denxler.  306 :  Iline- 
hart.  11.307-308:  Bitter,  n.  aiiiirJll : 
Ruckstuhl.  11.311 ;  Martiny,  .Schw arl- 
rott,  Hat  hmann,  Zimrn,  Weinrnann, 
and  H»'t>fr,  it^  312 ;  Niehaus,  il.  312- 
313;  Triebel,  ll  313 ;  Schwartz, 
Linder,  and  othtTs.  ii^  3i4-3i.''i : 
some  members  of  National  Sculp- 
ture Society,  Ux 

arrhltecture:  (fpneraJ  character  of 
Infliitiii  p,  m  316 :  (  Jernian  architecta 
and  their  work,  ii^  3 1 7-322 ;  German 
suburban  architecture,  iij  310:  a 
8i>eciflc  local  influence,  a2Q; 
masterpieces,  ti^  320-321 :  minor 
works.  II,  322;  teachers  of  architect- 
ure,  u,  323. 

appearins  on  American  stage,  u. 

In  navigation  and  shipping:  Baum, 
Bechile  Sch reeve,  and  others  on  the 
Olilo  and  MUsisHippi,  107;  tran»- 
Allanlic  and  trans-Pacific  lines,  il 
107.  IPS. 

number  and  location:  number  in  Pa.. 
L  105:  counties  of  Me.,  Ma.ss.,  N.  Y., 
inhabited  by,  l  203:  counties  of  Pa.. 
Md..  N.  J.,  Va..  W.  Va..  N.  C.  8.  C, 
(Ja.,  inhabited  by,  l  204.  205:  loca- 
tion before  the  Revolution,  l  205: 
occupation  of  frontier  line  from  Me. 
to  (>a..  L2flB;  rivals  of  Scotch  and 
Irl-sh  as  defenderH  of  frontier,  l  '-6  r : 
as  permanent  settlers,  u  Indian 
attacks  on  .Motiawk  Valley,  i^  200: 
prosiKjrity  of  Mohawk.  ^  270:  of 
Mohawk  Valley  attacked  a  second 
time  by  Indians,  270:  conspicu- 
ous in  Royal  American  Regiment, 
I.  27'J:  estimates  of.  in  the  colonies  be- 
fore ttie  Hcvolutlonary  War,  l.  280. 
282-2s.'V:  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  German  blood  In  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  n. 
6-27 :  as  farmers,  28;  as  home- 
owners, 11.31.  32:  influence  on  devel- 
opment of  agriculture,  'Mj  In  vlnl- 
cultnrp.  n.  39i  successful  as  vine- 
yard ists.  IL.  S2j  big  farmers,  n.  55:  in 
forestry,  il  5fi^  j 


on  tbe  frontier,  in  the  morement  alonic 

the  Mohawk,  l  434 :  In  the  move- 
ment throiKth  western  Pennsylvania, 
L  435 :  in  the  movernont  llirouph  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  Jiiu;  m  the  Mid- 
dle West,  their  large  numtiers  and 
their  characteristics,  i^  435.  43fi 

in  politics:  Wisconsin:  A.  H.  HieloMd. 
and  Edtiard  Salomon,  l  473  :  Texas; 
Dc(?encr  and  ,s<  hlei(  her.  '-■'■"l ; 
lentlency  in ^>oliiii  s.  n.  12.  ^  aii.onx 
the  framers  of  tlie  Constitution,  ii, 
12iS  :a« .lark -son ian  Ih'nuK  rats.ii.  120: 
as  the  flri>t  to  oppose  nvgro  sla\~ery. 
n,  129:  support  the  new  Republican 
Party,  ll  1^  :  who  were  leaders  for 
tbe  Republican  Party,  il  ;  activ- 
Ittes  fn  the  border  slates,  ii^  130: 
prominent  on  quc-^tion  of  Sound 
Money,  il  13^  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
conservative  and  unprogresiuve,  il 
111:  prominent  as  reform  mayors. 
II.  Hi;  attitude  on  questions  of  per- 
BOnal  liberty.  tem[)erance,  and  Sun- 
day observance,  ii.  1 4<> ;  attempt  to 
introduce  German  lauKuage  in  Ohio 
public  schools,  IL  ihl :  attempt  to 
Introduce  the  German  language  in 
legislative  bodies,  u.  I^:  as  Inde- 
pendent voters.  II,  153;  Benjamin 
Franklin's  opinions  of.  ii^  1  :ui  prom- 
inent in  German-American  journal- 
ism, II,  Sfia. 

social  and  moral  life:  theory  of  life. 
II,  378:  attitude  of  early  sectari- 
ans among,  il  378:  Pennsylvania, 
fondness  of  merry-making.  iL  379: 
attitude  toward  early  Irish,  u,  3**0: 
festlvUies  and  customs  of  early,  il 
380:  BUjiport  of  municipal  celebra- 
tions, 11.383;  celebration  of  ChrLst- 
mas.  II,  3S3:  intro«luce  picture  postal 
cards,  ii.  385:  Influence  of  humor  of. 
n,  380:  introduce  gymnastics,  jl  :t87: 
formation  of  societies  among,  ii.  3511 : 
prominent  in  athletics,  il  394  (T.; 
prominent  in  medicine,  il  3KS  II.: 
influence  in  .Xinortcan  pharmacy,  il 
405 :  of  Chariest  o\\j\.  tj^  i06 ;  of  Syra- 
cuse, IL  408;  reilRioiis  influences  of, 
n,  409:  prominent  among  Lutherans, 
II,  110 :  among  Episcopalians,  u.  iI6 ; 
in  Reformed  Church,  ii.  4 1^  .  among 
Presbyterians,  ii,  419:  among  .Metho- 
dists, II.  420:  among  Baptists.  ii.422: 
among  Catholics,  n,  424 :  influencing 
Unitarianism.ii,  42ft;  philanthropists, 
n.  429:  benevolent  In.stitutions  sup- 
ported by.  II.  440:  kindness  to  an- 
imals. II,  446 ;  good  citiienship  of.  il 
46.'> :  lionesty  of,  ii.  4(i7 ;  persistence 
of,  II,  46'.> ;  10%'eof  work  of,  II.  470: 
sense  of  duty  of,  ii,  HI :  simple  life  of, 
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IL  t~l :  Individualism  of.  el  472 : 
Idealbm  of.  il  ;  nummary  of  so- 
cial and  moral  Influence,  ii^  474-47.«». 
in  technical  branche<<  :  bridKe-buildlnc. 
RttbliiiK.  S<  linei.ier.  WdlfeJ, II,  12^; 
railruaii  orKniii/ors  ami  managers. 
Fink,  ilaupt,  ililgard.ond  others,  n, 

civil  engineers:  Fink.  il  Ml  Has- 
sler,  II.  82;  Uilsard.  ii.  83;  Haupt 
and  Boiler,  ii.  84j  others,  ii.  SinM. 

railway  offlclalfl;  Albert  Fink,  Her- 
man Haupt,  Kniskern,  Henry  Fink, 
and  others,  ii^  85. 

electrical  engtneerinK.  n^Sfi;  Ham- 
mer. II.  gJi  others,  it^  SI. 

mining  engineers:  Sutro,  EUers. 
and  other*),  n.  H7-S8. 

textile  manufacture:  Pries.  Deimel. 
Beyer,  ii.  iOO:  Dolge.  ii.  101. 
in  wars  of  the  U.S.:  activity  at  begin- 
ning of  Revolutionary  war,  i^  286: 
regiments  of.  i^  296 ;  as  Washington's 
body  guard,  u  208.  209:  Hufferings 
of  Mohawk  Valley,  i^  305:  among 
troops  of  Rochambeau,  l  344 :  re- 
presented in  every  war  of  U.  3..  i. 

services  in  War  of  1812,  l  424. 
(note).  513:  in  Mexican  War,  i.  518: 
in  Civil  War.  l  522:  enlisted  in  Civil 
War,  numbered  at  conliriK  to  state  of 
enlistment,  u  623;  amount  of  service 
contributed  in  Civil  War  by.  u  524; 
outstrip  Irish  in  number  of  enlist- ! 
ments  In  Civil  War,    525;  regiments 
of  U.  8.  Army  in  Civ  il  War.  l  fi22j 
services  for  the  Union  In  Mliisouri,  i. 
529:  of  St.  Louis  show  eagerness  for 
activity,  i^      :  prominent  In  organi- 
zation of  regiments  for  the  union 
cause  in  Missouri,  i^  53'J ;  foil  plans 
of  Secessionists,      5.'}'-» :  .scrvif  rs  in 
battle  of  Ciettysburg,  LtMi ;  at  Chat- 
tanooga, i^  555:  who  were  prominent 
In  the  Civil  War,  l  556:  families 
prominent  in  tbe  Civil  War;     fifii ; 
prominent  among  the  Confederates, 
L  565;  attitude  toward  the  Union 
cause,  L  fifil;  In  Spanish  War.  l  SfiS; 
misrepresented  by  Gen.  McArtbur.  l  i 
568:  representation  in  U.  8.  army  ! 
and  navy  compiled  by  F.  Konig.  l  ! 
Sfiil :  among  prominent  naval  officers  I 
of  Spanish  War.  l  569. 
Gemantown.  Ky.,  town  In  Bracken 

County,  of  German  origin,    3S4 . 
Germantown.  N.  Y..  Importance  of.  l  92. 
Germantown  (Ohio),  l 
Germantown  (Penn.),  founded,  l  Mj  in- 
dustry and  fame  of  goods,     37j  first 
paper  mill.  i.  38;  growth,  l  Mi  incor- 
porated, L.  391  court  pcssions,  i^  3JL:  so- 
briety, L  iOj  court  seal,  u  ilA  debt  to 


Pastorius,  L,  43 :  loses  Indpi>en(ient  kov- 
ermueut.  i^iii:  protest  againsil  »laver>', 
L  45j  47j  arrival  of  Mystics.  i»  Hi  im- 
portance, ij  62i  Dunkards  in,  l  1 14. 

Germantown,  Va.,  estalili.-.hed,  l  ISU;  sit- 
uation, L  '81. 

Germany.  Penn  in,  l  SiL  denominations 
recognized  in,  1^3(1;  Quaker  messengers 
sent  to,  1.  3Ui  attitude  of,  toward  the 
Union  cause,  l  567:  immigrants  from, 
II,  7, 12 ;  dhcovpred  by  Enjriish  authors, 
II,  20 'J :  iiiliuence  on  EnKland  and 
Franrc,  ii.  2LliL 

Oerstacivcr.  !•  riedrich,  traveler  and  novel- 
ist, u  439:  writings  of,  345. 

Gesangvereln,  der  deutsche  (Cincinnati), 
II,  22i 

•'Gesanjnfrelne"  of  Mllwatikee.  l  412. 
Gessner.  Salomon,  inllueme  of,  ii.  :i:>7 . 
Getty  sbiirK.  liattle  of.  Li  547 :  Pi(  kt-tt'S 

charKc  at ,  .Hcrvltes  of  Gurmaua  In 

battle  of.  L  ■^'il- 
Geyer,  Henry,  settler,  44<J. 
Giegerich.  L.  A.,  Justice,  ii,  IM. 
Giesler-Anneke,  MatbUde,  services  of,  n. 

4.'iH. 

Giessendanner.  John,  sticceeds  his 

uncle.  Il  218:  ZaubcrblUiler  atlempts 
to  displace,  i^  218:  colonists  petition  to 
Council  of  South  Carolina  for,  l  219: 
ordained  as  Episcopal  minister,  l  221. 

Oiessendanner.  Rev.  John  Uirich.  Sr.,  ar- 
rival in  South  Carolina,  l  21B. 

Glessener  {icsi'llsrhaft,  conception  and 
plans,  t  -t  13 :  members  and  colo- 
nies, L  444i  123i  II,  IMx 

Gildersleeve.  Prof.  B.  L..  il  22SL 

Glllon.  Alexander,  political  and  military 
services,  ii,  177. 

Oilman,  Daniel  C,  principles  of  higher 
education,      228-229,  242. 

Giltnore.  i'atrick  S,.  ll  2^6. 

Girty.  Simon,  L  399:  in  command  of 
bands  of  Wyandots.  l  4(11 , 

Gladwyn.  Major,  commander  at  Detroit, 
L  31LL 

Glass  Works,  at  Frederick  Town,  Mary- 
land, l  112. 

Glenn,  Governor,  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, quoted,  l 

Glessner,  J.  J.,  tiarvestlng  machinery,  ih. 

93. 

Globe- Wernicke  Company,  the.  n.  102. 
Gloninger,   John,   associate   of  Georg 

Anschtttz.  II,  m. 
GnadenhOtten  (Ohio),  l  397. 
Gnadfiihntten  (Penn.)  settled,  l  127: 

burnc*U  by  Indians,  i^  271. 
Goebel  (foot-ball  player),  ii^aM. 
Goebel  (governor  of  Kcnttirky),  ii,  176. 
Goel>el,  IL  P.,  ccnitressman,  ii,  179. 
Goebel.  Julius,  ii.  247. 
Goepp,  scheme  of,     lHa  fL 
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Goessmann,  Charles  A.,  career  and  infiu- 

ence  of,  ti,  54j  rhernist,  iij  I_L  2ii^ 
GOltinjjen,  Americans  at,  u,  2i_L 
Gooch, Governor, opposition  to  Morarlans, 

Goi^hockins  (Penn.).  l 
GottKhalk.  Moravian  miaslonary.  t.  203 
Gould.  Benjamin  Apthorp,  on  icenoral 
summaries  of  enlistments  of  soMicrs  of 
Civil  War  arcorrlinK  to  nativities, 
522 :  on  ariiounl  of  servires  contributed 
Id  Civil  War  according  to  natloualities. 

52-1 :  argument  claiming  foreigners 
furnisiied  more  bounty  Jumpers  in  Civil 
War  tlian  native  population  disproved. 

Graceham.  founded  by  Moravian  mission- 
aries, li  171. 

Grailuate  students,  at  Oennan  and  Amer- 
ican universities,  Uj 

OraefT,  Dirck  Op  den,  burKomaster,  i.  3iL 

Graff  family,  Abraliain,  Dlrck.  and  Her- 
nmnn  Op  den,  three  of  original  immi- 
grants  to  Gerinantown,  l  31* 

Grater.  Friedrich,  Cahokla  (1796).  i,  4fiL 

Graff,  J.  v..  congressman.  rL  170. 

Graff.  Op  den.  member  of  constitutional 
convention  of  Ohio,  l 

OrafTfnrieil,  Baron  de,  leader  Of  Pala- 
tine's exi'eriition  to  Carolinas,  ZIL 
solicits  Germans  for  Va.,  r,  178. 

GralTenrlcfl,  Ctiristoj^h,  arrival  in  london. 
1. 212:  ald!>  in  planting  a  colony  in  Caro- 
linas, 213;  captured  by  Indians,  u 
2ii :  withholds  titles  of  settlers.  1^214. 

GrafTcnried,  Mary  Ciare  de,  scrvlaea  of,  ii^ 
4fi2. 

GratTenrted,  R.  C.  do,  cofigressman, 

17ft. 

Gram.   Hans,  early  German-American 

composer,  n, 
Grant.  Gen.,  at  Ciiattanooira,  551. 
Grant.  Pres.,  apiK>lnts  cornmission  to  In- 

vePtlRate  civil  sorvio',  ]:i7. 
Gralz,  Itenjandn,  tru>tee  and  patron  of 

Transylvania  Seminary,  u  379. 
Grafz.  Kebecca.  influence  of.  il  ^SH-- 
r.rau.  Maurice,  232* 
Grauberger.  P.  P.,  as  executive,  l.  M- 
Grauen  (die),  German  Immigration  of, 

181S-1848.  SRS-r/.H). 
Graupner,  Gottlieb,  prominent  in  Handel 

and  Haydn  Society,  iij  257 :  dealer  in 

mu.sical  instruments,  il  258:  his  early 

life.  IL  2iSlL 
Greble.  Lieut.  John  T..  death  of.  i.  561. 
Greely,  Lieut.,  rescued  by  bchley,  al£L 
Greene,   Gen.,    relations   with  Baron 

.Ste\iben,  l 
Greenup  (GrOnup),  Cliristopber.  early 

.settler  In  Kenton  County.   Ky..  l 

Griscom,  Prof.  John,  ii, 


Groetzlnger,  A..  A  Son,  leather  manufac- 
turers, II,  101. 
GroetzinKer.  J.,  harness  leather,  u,  lOi. 
Groetzinger's,  G..  Sons,  harness  leather. 

11. 

Groll,  A.  L..  u.  aill* 

Gronau.  Rev.  Israel  Christian,  as  minister 
for  Salzburg  immigrants,  235.  241: 
death  of,  213* 

Gro»^.  Samuel  David,  medical  career  and 
services  of.  ix,  ■i02. 

Qrotis.  8.  E.,  real  estate,  ii.  119. 

Grosscup.  Peter  Stenger,  Judge,  ISO. 

Grubb.  member  of  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Ohio,  u  12a. 

GrOnen  (die),  German  immigration  of, 

1S48-1860.  i^  riSS-TAH). 
Gruener,  Gustav.  ii^  242* 
Grund,  Franz  Jos.,  a,  239. 
Gudebrod,  D.  A.,  it. 
GQlich,  German  suKar  exinrt.  l  424- 
Guenther,  Richard,  congressman,  ii^  17S- 
OuKlcr.  Julius.  n,ai!L 
(Uuullacli,  wine-grower,  l  509. 
Gundlach-Bundschu  Wine  0>mpaDy.  l 

500. 

Gunkel,  Philip,  founder  of  Germantown, 

Ohio.  L  -^28. 
Gunther.  Charles  F..  confectioner,  il  11; 

a.«i  collectox,  11*.  Ilk* 
Gustavus  Adolphiis,  king  of  Sweden, 

plans  for  colonial  development.  1^  12^ 
Gulherz.  Carl,  genre  painter,  11.  2M. 
Gutwaldt  piano  patent,  ii^  J  i-t 

Hfiger,  Jobann  Friedrich,  census  of  Pala- 
tines. 21* 

Hartel,  Hermann,  second  Wisconsin  com- 
missioner of  inimiKration.  L  477. 

Hagedorn,  trustee  at  Livingston  Manor,  l 

9(1. 

Hager.  Johann,  German  volunteer  with 

aark.  Lai2* 
Hager.  Jonathan,  career  and  services  of.  l 

173. 

Hagerfhann.  H*  J.,  governor,  177. 

Hagerstown.  settlement  of.  l  173:  pro- 
minent families  of.  l  174. 

Haggin  (Hagen),  John,  hunter  and  trap- 
per of  Lexington,  l  378. 

Hahn  (football  player),  u.  :v:>6. 

Hahn,  Johaun,  congre.s.snian,  ll  it**. 

Hahn.  Michael,  career  and  services  of, 
174.  178:  congressman,  u*  its 

Hailmann.  William  N..  11.  233:  teacher. 
11*  21L 

Haldemann,  S.  S.,  tuituralist  and  philolo- 
gist. I.  LliL 
Halifax.  N.  S..  German  element  of.  lSSL 
•'Hallesche  Nachrichten"  on  the  growth 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  U.  S..  L 

Hamann,  C.  F.,  11,  115. 
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BambrUht.  Co).,  at  battle  of  King's 

Mountain,  l  iliL 

HaiiibiiKhi,  Frederick,  services  of,  u  fiiiL 

Hamburg,  Mennonites  of,  l 

Hamburg,  Unh^rstty  of.  ii.  2^ 

Hamilton,  Alex.,  on  services  of  Baron 
SteutK'n,  1^  320;  at  Yorktown,  'AHL 

Hariiillon,  Andrew,  MuiuiioiieU  to  aid 
Zenger,  l  tQ8:  brilliant  defense  of 
Z«nger  and  victory,  l  los- 110. 

Hamilton,  Henry,  British  commander  at 
Detroit,  L  4.''»2 :  capture  of  Vincennes, 
453:  surreniJer  to  Clark,  i,  iSdu 

Hammer,  Dr.  A.,  Catholic  prtest  and  mis- 
sionary, quoted,  L.  404 :  &kU  LjoJi  in 
union  cause,  l  5^ 

Hammer,  W.  J.. electrical  engineer,  82 

Hammenstein.  Oscar,  iv,  2H:i 

Hancock,  at  Gettysburg, 

Band,  Gen.,  relations  with  Schott,  u  315. 

Han (d) bach,  one  of  original  settlers  of 
(kffinanna,  179. 

Han<l»-1  and  Haydn  Society,  The,  organ- 
ized In  isio,  ill  •.-'.'> 7. 

Hanna.  Charles  A.,  on  number  of  Scotch- 
Irish  in  America,  il  25. 

Ban-sen.  George,  architect,  n,  322. 

Hanij*.  Prof.  Paul  Henry,  ir,  232. 

IlapKood,  Norman,  on  American  drama- 
tists, n.  aaiL 

Happersbur»cr.  Frank,  sculptor,  ii,  3Ii- 

Harbaugh,  Henry,  Pennsylvania-Dutch 
poet,  II,  3ilL 

Bard  Labor  Creek,  history  of  German 
Lutheran  colony  at,  l  224. 

HardcnbiTKh,  Henry  J.,  architect,  Hi 

Barman  (Henuann),  John,  hunter  and 
trapper  of  U-xlugton.  l  324- 

Barmar,  General,  unsuccessful  against  the 
Indians,  405:  his  expedUiun  in  1790, 
and  its  results,  l  4^^- 

Barncy.  Gen.  William  A.,  dllatoriness  of, 
Li  533  •■  removal  of.  l  fi3fL 

Hariier,  Robert,  foimds  Harpers  Ferry,  l 

Harpers  Ferry,  founded,  u  iS2^ 

Harris,  Charles,  ii,  2£L 

Harris.  Dr.  W.  T.,  on  beginnings  of  Ger- 
man studies  in  this  country,  n,  217. 

Harrisonburg  (Va.),  establl>be<l.  u  i '■«•'< 

Harrod,  early  settlor  and  explorer,  3ftO. 

lIarr<Mli>burK,  earliest  Kentucky  MJtile- 
ment,  l  3fiLL  1 

Barter,  Michael  D.,  as  member  of  Sound 
Money  fieagiie,  laa, 

Bartlg.  Georite  Ludwlg,  influence  of,  il. 

Bartmann,  Johann  Adam,  as  Indian 
fighter,  L  3iti. 

Bartmann.  Frau,  In  search  of  ber  daugh- 
ter, L  225, 

Bartmann.  Maria,  l  ISfl. 

Hartmannsdorf,  location,  u  02. 


Hartranft.  Chester  D.,  233. 

Hartranft.  John  F.,  governor,  ii,  178. 
Hartwich,  Hermann,  painter,  ii.  300. 
Hartwick  .Seminary,  e.stablished,  Uj  4_LL 
UarlzeU,  Bkhop  Josepli  C,  services  of, 
122. 

Harvard  Musical  AsKOciation,The,  ii.2fi&: 
conductors,  ii.  2tkL 

Harvard  Lniversily,  presentation  of 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  u,  liiii ;  presenta- 
tion of  Agamemnon,  ti^  32&, 

Hassaurek,  Frle^irich  R.,a8  Union  orator, 
h  Safi:  influence  of,  u,  131^  SfiiL 

Has-sendeiibet,  Franz,  servfcos  of.  l 

Ha.s.sler,  Ferdinand  Uudolph,  civil  en- 
gineer, superintendent  of  U.  S.  Coajit 
Survey,  n,  82- 

Ilat  tstaedt,  J.  J.,  u,  2SSL 

Uallield,  James  T..  ii,  247. 

Hauck,  .Minnie,  career  and  Influence  of, 
II,  1£2. 

Haupt.  Herman,  military  services  of,  l 

;  railw  ay  enKlneer,  ii,  Si- 
Haupt.  L.  11^  dvii  engineer,  u,  85. 
Haupt.  Prof.  Paul,      22y,  2M. 
Uauselt,  Charles,  tanner,  n,  101. 
Hausmann,  Julius,  conKresi^inan,  il  IZS. 
Havemeyer,  Frederick  Cbristlsin,  sugar 

refiner,  ii.  20. 
Haverneyer,  Ht-nry  Osborne,  president 

American  8ui?ar  iUlimng  Co.,  u,  21. 
Havemeyer,  WUllam,  sugar  refiner,  ii,  70. 
Uavetneyer,  William  F.,  mayor  of  New 

York,  II,  21 :  reform  mayor,  n.  143 
Hawkins.  John,  experience  with  Quit* 

man,  62£L 
Hawthorne.  Nathaniel,  ii^  .'^.'i*)- 
Haymarket  tragedy,  results  of ,  ii^  lil5- 
Hazelius,  Rev  Ernst  L.,  services  of,  u. 

ill. 

Heber,  Carl,  sculptor,  ir.  312. 

Heck,  Barbara,  religious  influence  of,  il 

42<).  464. 

Becker.  F.  J.,  chief  of  division  of  trans- 
portation during  Spanish- A  uierkan 
War.  II,  82. 

Becker,  Frierlrlch,  prominent  German 
settler  (Belleville),  l  458:  as  "Latin 
farmer,"  it,  38;  political  activity  of,  ii, 
132:  LL  3fiiL 

Ilcckcr,  John  Valentine,  president  of 
Hecker^Jones-Jewoll  Milling  (.'o.,  il,  fl2. 

Hecker  Bros.,  flour  millers,  ll.  02. 

Heckevvelder.  Johanna  .Maria.  Qrst  white 
girl  bom  in  Ohio,  t^  ilUL  See  Portrait. 

Heckewclder,  John,  Moravian  missionary, 
L  127 :  German  Moravian  nds>ionary, 
associated  with  Post,  l  392:  in  the 
Muskingum  region,  u  390.  397;  Lich- 
tenau.  u  3fi2. 

Hedge,  F.  H.,  Influence  of,  359^  426^ 
422. 

Beerbrandt,  u.  iSSL 
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Uegel,  inRuenoe  of,  Um  i21L 

Held  (Hite,  Joist),  Justus,  settles  tn  Va., 

Heidelberg  (Germany),  burned.  L  S2- 
Heidelberg.  Pa.,  founded,  i,  1U4. 
Hellman,  Julius  F.,  services  of.  l 
Heilinano,  W  ilhelm,  congressinan.  Uj  Ud^ 
Heine.  William,  l 

Ilfiner.  trustee  at  Uvfngston  Manor.  L,tLL 

Ileins  &  La  I  urge,  architects,  u, 

Hcins,  G.  L..  architect,  it^ 

Heiotielman.Gen.  Samuel  P..  i.  519. 563. 

Heinz,  Henry  J.,  of  tbe  J.  Heinz  Co., 
preservers,  ii^  6fi-. 

Heinze,  F.  A.,  mine-owner,  IL  88. 

Heinzen,  Carl.  n.  369. 

Hei.s.s,  Michael,  u,  i2JL. 

BeLsters,  family  of,  l  231. 

Hei.sz,  Michael,  second  bishop  of  Mil- 
waukee, 1,  471. 

Heller.  Otto,  ii^  2il. 

Helm.  Captain  Leonard,  German  lieuten- 
ant of  Clark,  ij  322i  hunter  and  trapper 
of  Lexington,  37^ :  Clark's  ablest 
lieutenant,  in  command  at  Vlncennes, 
ij  452:  captured  with  tbe  town,  by 
Hamilton,  i^s  freed  by  Clark,  and 
sent  to  intercept  British  stores,  u  454. 

Helmuth,  Frances.  See  Pritchard,  u,  ifi2. 

Helmut h.  Rev.  J.  H-  C,  professor  of  Ger- 
man language,  ii,  207. 

Helmuth,  William  Tod,  homeoDathtat.ii. 
403. 

Hempl.  George,  212, 

Henkel.  Rev.  Paul,  IM. 

Henni,  John  Martin  (archbishop),  first 
bishop  of  Mil'.vaukw,  r,  171:  services 
and  uillucme  of,  n,  121. 

Henry.  Patrick,  relations  of  MQhlenberg 
with,  L  301. 

Henscbei.  Georg.  conductor  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  ii,  Zflft. 

Hcrtiart,  educational  methods  of,  22^ 

Herbert,  Victor, 

Herder,  ii.  427. 

Herholz,  Ottilie,  4M. 

Herkimer  (Herckheimer).  Nicholas,  as 
defentler  of  Mohawk  Germans,  270: 
organizes  Germans  of  Mohawk  Valley, 
|j  :?86  .  in  command  of  Mohawk  Valley 
Germans.  1^306:  preparations  for  battle 
of  OrUkany.  l  307 ;  wounded.  Lt  300: 
tactics  of.  L  3H) :  cL  ath  of,  l  312. 

Herman  (Hermann.  Harman).  Augustln. 
settles  in  Md..  u  161 :  aids  Labadists, 
lfl2i  career  of,  l  lfi3- 

Hermann,  B..  congressman,  179. 

lli-rniann.  E.  A.,  civil  endneer,  n,  Jia^ 

Hermann.  Dr.  Fried.,  on  facilities  of  Ixii- 
mifcrant  transportation,  l  6^ 

••ncrold.'  Milwaukee,  11^310. 

Ilerr,  llberhard,  settler  In  Scioto  Valley, 
I,  1- i. 


HeiT,  Hans,  holds  patent  of  Swiss  Men* 

nonites,  l  112, 
Herreshoff,  Charles  Frederick,  106: 

ship-builder,  il 
Herreshoff,  James  Brown,  inventor,  il 

10^-107. 

HerreshotT.  John  Brown,  tbe  "blind  boat- 

builder,"  IQO. 
Herrmann,  Uicbard,  cabinet-maker,  ii, 

102.  441. 

Herschey,  Milton  8..  confectioner,  il  II: 

gift  of.  II, 
Herter,  Dr.,  u,  404. 
Hertz.  Alfred,  il 

Uerzog,  F.  B.,  elect  rieal  engineer  and  in- 
ventor. 11.  aL 

Hessians,  position  in  Revolutionary  times. 
L  349;  amounts  paid  for.    34i' .  as  sol- 
diers and  as  captives,  l  2^ :  a«  siittlers, 
L  354:  desertion  among  tbe,  l. 
disposal  of,    355:  not«d  names  among. 

•  I.  355;  reniaiuing  in  U.  S.  numbered, 
gfift. 

Hewett,  Waterman  T., 

Hexainer,  C.  J.,  president  of  Not.  G.  A 

Alluuice.  n.  LllL 
Heydler.  Charles,  il.  2iiiL 
Hiens  (Heinz.  Haas),  explorer  in  Texas 

(1687),  L  28i  avenger  of  murder  of  La 

Saltc,  L  2iL 
Uiesier,  Joseph,  governor,  i7ft 
HUdebrand,  Charles  N.,  congressman, 

179. 

Hlidebrandt,  Dr.,  American  con-sul  at 

Bremen,  477. 
llilRarfl,  f'.ugene  Wotdemar,  career  and 

influence  of,  n.       ~35.  ^iiZ, 
Hilgard,  Julius  Erasmus,  civil  encineer 

and  scientist,  H.1-H4. 
Hilgard,  Theodor,  prominent  German 

settler  (Belleville.  HI.).  L 
HUl.  Uriah  C.  founder  of  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  2fliL 
nilk'ca^,  Michael,  financier,  n.  181. 
Ilillman  (N.  V.  A.  C).  IL  306. 
Hilprecht.  Prof.  IL  V..  ii.  2M. 
Hinrkhs,  Gustav.  conductor,  il  291. 
Hulh.  Prof.  Friedrich,  il  'iM. 
Hite.  Abraham,  early  German  settler  In 

Kentucky,  i.  358;  i,  3f>«).  note  ;  l  37^. 
Hite  (Joist).    Soe  Held.  Justus. 
Hite,  Isaac,  early  German  pettier  in  Ken> 

tucky,  35a. 
Hite.  Col.  John,  famous  house  of.  l  'Q1- 
Hitt,  one  of  original  settlers  of  Germanna. 

L  USL 

Hoch.  E.  W.,  governor,  ii.  177. 

Hoen  A-  Company.  lithoKraiiltcr?:.  ii.  LliL 

llotTman,  J.  ttu  one  ot  original  settlers  of 
Germanna,  l  178:  proprietor  of  North- 
ern Neck,  L  180. 

Hoffmann,  Franz  A.,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Illinois  (lS60),Li61i  ii,  131. 
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Hoffmann.  Peter,  one  of  first  aldermen 
of  Baltijiiore,  i_.  101 ;  founder  ol  Mary- 
land  family,  l 

Hohtfeld.  A.  R.. 

Holder.  Captain  Jobann.  German  vol- 
unteer with  Clark,  r.  311. 
Holland. Germans  in  U.  S.  from,  u>  11. 12^ 

llollenbark  (football  [ilaj-^er).  n.  r<«)fl. 

llollenback,  John  Wellf    Kifts  of.  Mj  133^ 

HoUs.  Hon.  Frederick  WlUiani.  rareer  of. 
IL  IMl :  influence  on  Peace  Couleruuce, 
II,  144:  versatility  of,  u.  lifi. 

Hoist.  H.  E.  von,  on  Germans'  view  of 
Kansas-Nebraska  BUI.  u,  \2S^  232,  ill* 

Ilolston  River,  Gormans  on,  Lt  >^>>7 - 

lioltzclaw,  Jacob,  one  of  original  settlers 
of  Gvrnianna,  i»  178;  proprietor  of 
Nortneru  Neck,  l  ISSL 

Home  Guards,  formed,  l  &2fi-^  Qnt  en- 
gagement of  8erp^«iionist8  with,  l  S30. 

Hooker.  Gen.,  at  ClianctUorsvUle,  l  &4a: 
defeat  of.  .ViW. 

UoiK'  St  ttlfiuent  cNew  Jeraey),  described, 
L  liLL 

Hope  bcitlement  (N.  C).  fn  Wachovia 
tract.  L 

Horn,  F.  W..  prominent  Wisconsin  Ger- 
man, L  470:  tliird  Wisconsin  commis- 
sioner of  inimlgration.  i,  477. 

Hotels.  Gernmii ,  ll  7.'t~7A. 

Houfieal.  Bernard,  first  Lutheran  pastor 
in  Frederick  Town,  l  171- 

Houston.  Gen.,  relations  with  Quitman,  l 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  at  Chanceliorsville.  ^ 
■544 :  at  Getty.Hburg.  i^MZ;  on  services 
of  Steinwehr,  l  549:  on  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, L  ^l5Q  ;  on  services  of  First  and 
Eleventh  Corps  at  Getty.sburg, 
Huber,  Johann,  iron  manufacturer,  ii.  liiL 
Hudson  River,  Palatines  granted  land  on, 
L  14- 

HQbschmann,  Dr.  Franz,  member  of  Wis- 
consin  constitutional  convention, 
Hi! :  advocate  of  liberal  policy  to  immi- 
grants, 17Q. 
Huguenots,  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  l 
Hungarians.  cenHus  re]X)rt  as  to  distribu- 
tion of.  It  574 :  nineteenth  century  im- 
migration of.  L 
Hunter,  relieves  Fremont,  l  M2L 
Hunter.  Col.  Robert,  povemor  of  New 
York,  1, 76j  intentions  and  comniLssion, 
r,  M;  purchase  of  lands,  l  82:  incom- 
petence. L  83j  put  down  revolt  at  East 
camp.  L  55i  treatment  of  Palatines,  i. 
86:  failure,     H6:  suspicions  of  Pala- 
tines' relation  with  Indians,  u 81 '.Ques- 
tions put  to  Palatines,  i^  OH;  answrred 
by  Palatines.  Lt       command  to  Pala- 
tines, i^  ilii;  evidence  against  Palatines. 

Hupfeld.  Charles  P..  n,  2I£L 


Husmann,  George,  as  originator  of  the 
Norton's  VuKUiia  grai>c.  ii,  11;  c^eer 
of,  u, 

Husmann,  George  C.  Jr.,  career  of,  u.  M. 
Uuss,      H^  II.  282. 
Uussey,  Robert,  accompanies  Schnell  on 
his  Journey  to  Ga., 

Illinois.  German  regiment  in  Civil  War 
from,  1,  528 ;  regiments  armed,  i,  536. 

"IlliDois  iiiaats-Zeitung,"  the,  founded. 
1848.  L  iSHL 

Illinois  territory,  the.  opened  by  George 
Rogers  Clark,  u  449;  not  settled  until 
mui  h  later,  l  t-W. 

Immiicrant  luunting,  l.  Ql-67. 

Immigrants,  first.  Mennoniies  from  Cre- 
feld,  i»  2i :  shipwrecl».s>  of,  Zii ;  poUlicai 
views  of  German,  l 

Immigration,  causes  of  German,  i.  53.  6Q: 
agents  (Newlanders),  61j  in  eight- 
eenth century,  crowding,  extortion, 
shipwrecks,  i,  fi&Jl;  Deutsche  Gescll- 
schaft  of  Pennsylvania  induces  leglsla- 
tiou  aaainsl  abUi>«J»,  ^  71-72:  ports  of 
entry  of  German,  l  Ul;  periods  before 
the  Revolution,  l  1-1-1 ;  of  Germans  into 
Pa.,  ix  112:  of  Germans  in  nineteenth 
century  compared  with  other  national 
stocks,  L  iiiil :  causes  for  ri-*  and  full  of 
German,  l  ^ih2. ;  i  omlilions  cauiinK  high 
waves  of  Gerinau,  l.  .'>s.'>  :  Uuctuatiou  of 
Gemoan.  l  &8fi :  character  of  German,  l 
&87 ;  periods  of  German,  l 

Independent  Trocp  of  Horse,  formation 
of.  L,  ^ 

Indeiwndent  voting,  il  153-155. 

Indian  triticn  in  Ohio:  Ottawa^,  Sar», 
Cliippevvas,  yenoias,  iHjlavsares,  and 
8hawnees.  in  Pontiac's  War,  i^SSA^ 

Indian  massacre  at  New  Ulm.  i^  ft. 

Indian  congregations.  Goschocking. 
Friedensdorf ,  SchOnbrunn,  l  2M;  form 
of  government,  u  396:  Gnadenhntten, 
Salem,  L  3111 ;  I.irhlcnau,  i^'Aiil;  a  book 
in  the  Indian  languagu,  l.  3'J7  ;  outuber 
of  Christian  Indians,  39S:  between 
two  fires.  L  aflfl:  kidnapped,  l  309. 
400 :  massarred.  i,  401.  402;  escape  of 
SchOnbrunn  congregation,  i^  402:  Con- 
gressional grants,  i^  420:  new  settle- 
ments, L  Goshen,  l  pro&i«r- 
lty.i.A21. 

Indian  War  (Pontiac's).  See  Pontiac's 
War. 

Indiana,  German  regiment  in  CivU  War 
from,  L  fi22- 

Indians,  offer  land  to  Queen  Anne  for  ex- 
iled Palatines,  l  r<'f  eive  Kneiskern 
and  \V»n«ier.  ^  Mi  relations  with  Pala- 
tines. ;  relations  of  Mennonlte.s  with, 
L  112;  relations  of  Moravians  with, 
I.  125;  Moravians'  missionary  work 
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amooc.  L  126:  ovcrrome  early  Carolina  I 
settlers,  213:  capture  GraifcQried,  Li  | 
214 :  attack  settlers  of  Saxe-Gotha  dis- 
trict, it  ^ :  reports  of  Beibabara  by,  u 
232 :  Salzburgers'  relations  with  Uchee, 
fj  240 ;  destroy  fscttlement  of  Waldo- 
boro,  I,  252 ;  Moliavvk  Valley  fieriiians 
attarkcd  by,  ij  2fiii;  second  attack  upon 
Mohawk  Germans,  270 :  settlements 
of  Pa,  attacked  by,  l  271 :  C^roilnas 
ravaged  by,  l  272:  Weiser's  work 
among,  u  272;  Post's  work  among,  l 
274-277 ;  of  Six  Nations  as  Tory  auxil- 
iaries, u  305_;  sLTvii  es  in  battle  of  Or- 
iakany.  1^311:  of  Six  Nations  attacked 
by  Sullivan,  l  iuveatory  of  scalps 
taken  by  Seneca,  l  31fl. 

Ingoldsby,  Major  Ricbard,  second  in  com- 
mand under  Slougbter,  22. 

International  VVorklnfonen's  Association, 
inline  nee  of.  n,  1 H 1 . 

Ireland,  Palatines  sent  to,  r,  70. 

Irish,  enlisted  In  Civ  il  War  numbered  ac- 
cording to  state  of  enlistment,  l  523: 
amount  of  service  contributed  in  Civil 
War  by,  i,  624:  outstripped  by  Ger- 
mans in  number  of  enlbtments  In  Civil 
War,  Li  census  report  on  distribu- 
tion of,  L  outnumber  Germans  in 
North  Atlantic  division  states,  575: 
states  in  which  the  predominating  por- 
tion of  foreign  element  consists  of.  l 
S76:  population  and  distribution  in  the 
various  stales  compared  with  that  of 
Germans  and  Enelish,  577 ;  large  cit- 
ies in  wliicti  predominating  portion  of 
foreign  element  consLsts  of,  l  570 :  nine- 
teenth century  Immigration  of,  u 
as  home  owners,  IL  31 ;  attitude  toward 
early  Germans,  330. 

Iron  works,  of  Gov.  Spotswood  In  Va.,  L 

179. 

Irvine,  General,  l  404. 

Irving  Place  Theatre,  good  example  of,  u. 

aaa. 

Italians,  census  report  as  to  distribution 
of.  L  574  :  as  residents  of  large  cities, 
52S.;  state  in  which  predominating  ijor- 
tlort  of  foreign  element  consbtts  of, 
670;  large  cities  in  which  predominat- 
ing portion  of  foreign  element  consists 
of,  L  nineteenth  century  immigra- 
tion of,  L 

"Ivanhoe,"  u,  400. 

Jackson,  struggle  for  supremacy  of  Mis- 
souri between  Blair  and,  52'.) :  refuses 
Lincoln "s  call  for  volunteers,  fui3. 

Jackson,  Gen.,  at  Cbancellorsvilie,  u  513. 

Jacobl.  Dr.  A.,  n,  iOl. 
Jacobi,  Mary  Putnam,  influence  and  serv- 
ices of,  II,  163. 


Jacobs,  Israel,  congressman.  ITB- 
Jiiigcr  Company,  incideut  of.  ii.  3a2. 
Jaegers.  A.,  it^  31^ 
Jagemann.U.C.  G.  Von.     232. 21L 
Jahn,  Friedrlch  Ludwig,  services  and  in- 
fluence of.  II,  r{S7. 
Jakob,   Therese  Albertlne    Luise  von 

(Talvj),  II.  IM. 
JainetiiovvQ  (Virginia),  Germans  among 

earliest  settlers  (1607),  u  L 
Janssen,  German  settler  in  Washington 

County,  Wis.,  l  470. 
Jarvls,  Edward,  on  immigrations  and  de- 
scendants, II,  20. 
Jawert,   Johann.   appointed    agent  of 
Frankfort   Co.,   l  iii  relation  to 
SprOgel's  plot.  1^  4^ 
Jefferson.  Thomas,  relations  with  Dohr- 

mann.  344. 
Jenney,  William  Le  Baron,  architect, 

310,  note,  dlZ, 
Jessen,  Dettlleb  Christoph,  magistrate  at 

Lunenburg,  N.  8..  l  257. 
Jessen,  K.  D.,  247. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Influence  of, 
II,  22B ;  celebration  of  t wenty-Hf tb  anni- 
versary, II,  22fl  ff. ;  motto,  2111. 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  career  of.  i.  269: 

influence  as  Tory.  l.  30.5. 
"Joint  Synod  of  Uhio  and  Other  SUtes," 
II.  ILL 

Journalism.  Influence  of  German-Ameri- 
can, II,  365:  pioneers  of  German, 

30>< :  Germans  prominent  in,  ii^  369: 
Car!  Scliurx,  ii,  :}72 ;  inlluence  of  Peter 
Zenker  on,  iliL 
Juch,  Emma,  u.  454. 
Juengllng,  Frederick,  wood  engraver,  il 
321. 

"Jungfrau  von  Orleans,"  presentatioo  of. 

at  Harvard  Stadium,  n, 
Jungmann.  Moravian  missionary,  l  i27. 
"Juniata  Forge,"  the.  ii,  lifl. 

K&sebier.  Gertrude,  n.  325. 
Kagey.  influence  of  family  of,  i^  194. 
Kagi,  John  Henry,  as  abolitionist,  u  iSi^ 
Kaiserpreis,  the.  ii,  274  275 ;  some  of  the 
winners,  ii.  275;  method  of  conit>cii- 
tion.  II.  225. 
Kalb  de,  C.  mining  engineer,  ii.  SS. 
Kalb.  John  (Baron  de  Kalb).  career  and 
services  of,  l  828;  appointed  major- 
general,  L  32'J:  at  battle  of  Camden,  u 
3:!i  I :  death  of,  i^3.'i<i. 
Kalbileisch,  Martin,  conjnressman,  ii,  its. 
KaldenUerg,  F.  R.,  u,  315. 
Kalm,  I'eter,  on  growth  of  German  immi- 
gration in  Pa.,  i^  1115. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  provisions  and 

effects  of.  II.  12Z. 
Kapp,  Professor .  156. 
,  Kapp.  Frkdrkh,  on  number  of  Palatines 
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In  New  York,  l  fil:  on  expense  of  Oer- 

nian  mercenarj'  troops  lo  EriKland. 
aill;ou  till'  Tulf.-^  of  recruiliiigaud  draft- 
ing German  soldier:*,  l  350  :  on  number 
of  Germaa  auxiliary  troops  in  £nsli:d) 
service,  356:  political  activity  of, 
132.  347.  afiiL 

Karsten,  P'of.  Guatav  E.,  il  222. 

Katzer.  Friedrlch.  ir,  125. 

Kaufberr  6i  Coiupany,  tanners,  IQl- 

Kautz,  Albert,  rear  admiral,  l 

KautE,  Gen.  August  V.,  army  officer,  l 
51'J.  5.'»'.>. 

Keeport  (Kuhbord),  Jake,  Waabington's 
purchaaiiiK  agent,  i,  IMi 

Keezk'town,  I'statilbtu'd.  Uii,. 

Ketler,  Kdv-ard      ii,  2aiL 

Keifer,  J.  W.,  congrps-snian,  17Q. 

Keith ,  governor  ul  i'a.,  iuvitation  to  Pala- 
tines, L  10^ 

Keller,  Arthur  1^  Illustrator,  n,  321, 

Keller,  Matthias,  composer,  n, 

Kelly  (athlfie),  ir.  'M>7. 

Kei[iiii.s,  Johaoa,  Mystic,  arrival  In  Ger- 
mantown,  47;  settlement  near  Ger- 
mantown,  i8j  di!ia«reement  with 
Kdster.  l  ^ :  attempt  to  combine  sects, 
U  Mi  death,  l 

Kemper,  James  Lawson,  as  captain  in 
Mexican  War,  l  -^l'.) :  services  in  Civil 
War  of,  5S  > :  176. 

Kemper,  John,  one  of  original  settlers  of 
Germauna,  u  17iS. 

Kempff,  Louis  career  and  services  of,  1.572. 

Kennan,  K.  K.,  aitent  of  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral Jiailroad.  47H. 

Kenton,  Simon,  Kentucky  hunter  anrl 
pioneer,  u  360;  Kenton  vs.  McConnell, 

L  aia. 

Kentucky,  origin  of  name,  l  359:  Boone, 
L  308-3.^0 :  settlement  of.  the  Transyl- 
vania Coiiii>any.  359:  Boorwsbo- 
rough  and  ot  her  isettlements.  Asu  sep- 
arate court  district  of  Virginia,  l.  HS-i 
distribution  of  Germans  in,  '^Sii  ft. 
See  also  Germans  as  early  settlers  In 
Kentucky  bounty  grants  in  (pension 

lists),  i^aas. 

Keppele.  Helnrirh,  on  deaths  of  immi- 
grants en  route,  ILL 

Keppler,  Joseph,  career  and  Influence  of, 
u,  aM.  2BiL 

Kercheval.  Samuel,  on  Germans  In  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  tj.  177:  on  relations  of 
German  and  Irish  elements  in  Va.  1. 199. 

Keurlls,  Peter,  one  of  orijrtnal  Immfprrants 
to  Germantown,  JiJj  suiiimoncd  be- 
fore court.  L,  AIL. 

Khuen.  R.,  bridge-builder,  n,  84. 

Kleckhefer.  F.  A.  W.,  tinware,  ii,  11<L 

Kierstede,  Dr.  Hans,  German  physician 
at  New  Amsterdam,  l.  26;  399. 

Kindergarten,  il  236-238. 


I  King's  MountAio,  battle  of,  l  3^ 

Kinkel,  Gottfried,  ii,  ih^. 

KirtliotT,  C.  \V.       editor,  UiSa. 

Kirchoff.  Tbeodor,  il  3^ 

Kircbwey,  Prof.  G.  W.,  ii,  233. 

Kistner.  Christopher,  early  German  set- 
tler in  Lexington,  l  •'^77. 

Kleberg,  Rudolph,  cunKre-ssman.  it,  179. 

KleeberK,  Minna,  ii.  IjiL 

Klein,  Bruno  U.«»car.  iii  2HIL 

Klein.  Charles,  dramatUt,  23a. 

Kleiner,  Johann  J.,  congressman,  il.  17S. 

Klenze,  Camillo  von,  ii.  247. 

Klepper.  Frank  B.,  congressman,  ii.  179. 

Klepper,  Max  F.,  lilhoKrapher.  ii,  .i.'  t. 

Kline.  Man  us  C.  1..,  conKres.snian.  u.  L2SL 

KliuKelhofler  (KliiigKnhafer),  Kev.,  min- 
ister and  settler,  l 

Klopscb,  Louis,  u,  375;  services  of,  it, 

440. 

Klug,  Rev.,  second  minister  of  Hebron 
Church,  LM2;  opposition  to  Moravians, 
L2Ui. 

Klumpke,  Anna  EUaabetb.  painter,  il 
15L 

Klumpke,  Augusta,  physician,  il  451. 
Klumpke,  Dorothea,  astronomer,  u,  451. 
Klumpke.  Julia,  violinist,  il  451. 
Kluttz,  Theodore  F..  congressman,  il 

179. 

Knapp,  Dr.  Hermann,  il  234.  404 

Knapp,  M.  A.,  IL  234. 

Knapp,  S.  A.,  farmer  and  miller,  il  56; 

cattle-man,  il  74. 
Knapp-Schule,  the  (Baltimore),  il  243. 
Knauff.  The<Mlore  C,  ll,  139. 
Kneisel,  Franz,  u.  ^fiO. 
Kneis*^!  Quartet,  il  iitilL 
Knelskem.  J.  P.,  as  executive,  l  SSi  as 

captain,  l  SSj  trip  to  Indians,  l  89. 
Kneiskerndorf.  location,  l  U3. 
Knifely  (Knisely),  l  12L 
"Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe." 

founded. l  185. 
Knoll.  Christian,  ii.  410. 
Knopf.  Philip,  congressman,  ii.  179. 
Know-nothing  Party,  formation  of.  il 

I2fl. 

"  Knownothingism,"  opposed  by  Ger- 
mans of  Wisconsin,  l  ^^i 

Koch,  Capt.  Heinrich,  founder  of  com- 
munistic colony  at  Potato  Prairie,  l 
462;  services  of.  l  519. 

Kot-herthal.  Joshua  von,  applies  for 
passes  to  England,  l  73j  made  British 
subject,  L  Zli  settlement  at  Newburgb 
on  the  Hudson,  l  Hi  career,  l  15.1 
warning  to  aiilhorities.  l  S5;  census  of 
Palatines,  i_.  yjj  ii,  410. 

Koehler,  Robert,  il  300.  303. 

KOnIg,  F..  compilation  of  German  repre- 
sentation In  U.  8.  army  and  navy  dur- 
ing Spanish  War  by,  l  56tf. 
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Koenig,  G.  A.,  chemist,  ii.  QCL 

K6plli  family,  the.  seulera  oo  the  Loolc* 
ing  Glasa  prairie  (lllinoLs),  u  ■^f^- 

KOrner.  (iustuv,  promiuent  German  set- 
tler, I.  458 :  lieuteDant-iiovernor  of  Illi- 
nois, 1^1^; on  (ierman  i'I«MTient  of  U.S.. 
181S-48.  I.  5U0:  poUtkai  aclivity  of, 
ti. 

KObter.  .Mystic,  arrival  at  Germantown, 
L.  Hi  Interest  In  religious  life  of  Ger- 
mans of  Germantown.  l  iSj  disagree- 
ment with  Kelpius,  l  ilL 

Kohl.  J.  G.,  German  traveler,  quoted, 
Hi  >- 

Kolmmer  (Conner).  Jacob,  one  of  the 

founders  of  Florence,  Ky.,  l  2^ 
Kohlsaat,  Hermann  H..  newspaper-owner . 

IIU: u.  375. 
Kollman,  trustee  at  Livingston  Manor,  l 

Kossuth,  influence  of.  it,  iss. 
Kraenzlein  (U.  of  P.)  athletic  record  of. 
II,  3'J6. 

Kraft,  Theodor,  prominent  German  set- 
tler (Belleville),  l  458. 
Kramer.  German  net  tier  in  Qihokia,  L 

4.'»7. 

Krampf  (Cramp),  Johann  Geors,  it.  lOS. 

Kraus-Boelte,  Marie,  klndergartner  semi- 
nary, 11,  237 :  11,  4. 50. 

Kraut h,  llev.  Charles  P.,  41L 

Kret>s,  Jacob,  congressnian,  il  17S. 

Krehblel.  IL  E..  musical  critic,  2flL 

Kreige.  Mr.s.  and  Uiss  (kindergarten). 
II.  221. 

Krekel,  Arnold,  n,  131. 

Krcmor.  William  N..  as  member  of  Re- 
form Club.  II,  laiL 

Krez,  Conrad,  songs  of,  ii,  348. 

Kriegstvelm  (Krisheim),  Quaker  commun- 
ity In,  L  iiL 

KrImmel,  J.  L.,  ii*  205. 

Kroeger,  E.  R.,  composer,  ii.  287 : 
teacher,  ii,  2<Ki 

KronberR.  Louis,  painter,  n.  3ni. 

Kruell,  Giistav.  modeler,  ;i2iL 

Krug,  Charles,  wine-grower,  509:  career 
of.  .V). 

Kruger,  Chief,  sacrifice  of.  n.  471. 

Kruttschnitt,  J.,  general  manager  8.  P. 

R.  K..  II.  as. 

KUhnemann,  Prof.  Eugen  O.  K.,  il  23fl. 

KQster.  Frfiulein  (school),  u.  21i- 

Kuhn.  Dr.  Adam,  services  of.  ii.  3t>8. 

Kuhni>.  OwoT,  on  numbers  of  Germans  In 
Pa..  L  128j  II. 

Kunders.  TQners.  one  of  original  Imml- 
granl8  to  Germantown.  u  3i. 

Kundig.  Martin,  patent  of  Swiss  Men- 
nonites,  l  ^  '2- 

Kunze,  Johann  Christ,  on  crowding  of 
immigrants,  i^  2-1 :  influence  on  educa- 
tion, It,  207  :  II, 


Kurtz,  pioneer  in  Iron  manufacture ,  96. 

Kurtz.  Charles  M..  ii,  iiLL 

Kurz.  Balthazar,  settler  at  Bryant's  Sta- 
tion. Kentucky,  i^  37H. 

Kurz.  Heinrich,  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
Milwaukee  theatre.  i_^  472. 

Kurz,  J  use  ph.  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
.Milwaukee  theatre,  u  ^72. 

KuM.hke,  UiitL 

Labadists.  doctrine  of.  l  lfi2. 

Locbenmeyer.  P.       il  315. 

Lafayette  (General),  servifes  rontra<ned 

with  those  of  Baroa  Btcubeii,  ^ 

at  Yorktown.  348. 
Lafrentz,  F.  W.,  320. 
Lamm.  Henry.  Justice,  180. 
Lamprecbt.  Karl,  on  cultivated  areas  in 

U.  8..  II,  a&. 
Lancaster  (Penn.).  printing-press  at.  l 

14B 

Lanco-ster  Adier.  Der.  first  German  nevrs- 
pa|)er  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  ^  418- 

Laincoster  County.  Pa.,  settled,  l  112: 
Franklin  College  founded  in.  147. 

"lAndesvliter,"  l  SiL 

Londls.  A.  B.,  engine  manufacturer.  tL,<£L 

Landls.  Cliarles  B..  congrfssman.  n,  1 7'J. 

Landis.  F.  F.,  engine  manufa<-tiirRr.  9>L 

Landls,  Frederick,  cougrcf^iiuia,  ii,  17»- 

Landls.  K.  M..  judge,  il  13SL 

Langenbeck,  Oarl,  pottery  specialist,  u. 

Lankenau,  John  D.,  gifts  and  influence  of. 
II, 

"  I.ast  Ointment,  the,"  in  the  Palatinate. 

L  ^ 

"  Latin  fanners. •■  influx  of,  l  ^^i- 
Laubcr.  Joseph,  painter,  il  ML 
Lauer,  Dr..  il  4<^>4- 

Ijiufk6tter.  August,  pioneer,  associate  of 

John  A.  Sutler,  l 
Law.  John,  speculator  and  colonizer,  l 

4:t7. 

Layrle.  C^bristopher.  sent  as  delegate  to 
Germany  by  Carolina  Germans,  l  222. 
Learned.  Marlon  i).,     Hi  (note) ;  247. 
Jjeilercr.  Charles,  il 

Lederer,  John,  explorer  (1669-70)  in  Vlr- 
gi|ila  and  the  Carol inan,  i,  27,  2&. 

Lee,  Gen.,  at  Chauccllursville,  l  543:  at 
Gettysburg,  l  55SL 

LefTel.  James,  manufacturer  of  turbines, 
II.  iia. 

Lehman.  Efl-.vard.  il  2fiSL 
Lehnianu,  Williclm  Ernst,  congrfMaman, 
U,  WL 

Lehn  A  Fink,  importers,  u.  90. 
Lehrerbund  and  Lehrertag,  il  247. 
Lelbt  Michael,  conKn»«sman,  ii.  178. 
Leldy,  Joseph,  l  i-t'':  siTvlres  of.  u.  4Q2. 
L-cinlnKen.  von,  Victor,  l  4^3. 
Lcijiltir.  Jacob,  Ktidier  In  service  of  Dutcb 
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West  India  Oompany,  l  Hi  wealth 
and  influence,  14i  stand  against 
"Popery, "  u  ili  leader  of  the  revolt 
against  Nicholson,  l  I&j  16:  command* 
er-ln-rhief  by  popular  vote,  l  \§A  un- 
fortunate acts  of.  L.  ISj  receipt  of  the 
royal  letter,  l  L9i  attemiit:*  upon  person 
of.  L  l£i  attempt  at  toiKerted  action 
against  the  French  and  Indians  at  sug- 
gestion of.  20i  first  Congress  of 
American  colonies  called  by.  1690, 2U: 
repurliated  by  the  government  at  home, 
I.  21 :  quarrel  with  Ingoldsby,  l  'i}L± 
arrest,  i^.  23j  charges  against,  i.  23: 
execution  of,  i.  25:  public  sentiment 
as  to  injustice  of  the  act,  l  25;  esti- 
mate of  career  and  character  of,  {j_2h; 
reinterment  of  remains,  i,  25.;  influence 
of.  II.        as  early  independent,  il  15^ 

Leistner,  Karl,  as  agent  of  Count  Nas- 
sau. L  25iL 

Leland,  Charles  Godfrey,  Hans  Brelt- 
mann's  Ballads,  il 

Lembke.  Hev.  Hermann  H^  as  sucoesmr 
to  Gronau,  ^'♦-^ 

tenau,  Nikolaus,  experience  of,  il  3-*5. 

Lengerke-Mcyer,  George  von,  member  of 
Cabinet,  il  1^ 

Lenschow,  Carl,  a  director  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Orchestra,  il  261. 

Len.scn,  Jan.  one  of  original  Immigrants 
to  Germantown.  l.  31, 

Lentz,  John  J.,  congressman,  il  170. 

Lenz,  O.,  il  iiiS- 

Leopold,  Archbishop,  exiles  all  Prot«s> 

tants,  L  235. 
I>essing.  G.  K..  It. 

Leutze.  Emmanuel,  historical  painter,  tl 

20.'>-2^tfl. 

LererinR.  Maryland  family  founded  by 
Weekhart  Lieberlng,  l  166. 

Levering.  Joshua,  as  Prohibition  nominee 
for  President  of  U.  8..  ii,  U7. 

Lewis.  a-<  pig-man.  il  33. 

Lenis.  George,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Maysviile.  Ky..  l  3SS. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  founded,  1781,  L 
377 ;  original  German  settlers,  l  377: 
other  early  settlers,  l  312;  hunters  and 
trapjiers.  l  378:  vestry  of  Gfrinan  He- 
formed  Church,  L  380:  other  settlers, 
GHO.  notes. 

Ijexington  Immigration  Society,  the,  l 
3S0. 

Lexow.  Friedrlch.  ii.  369. 
licyden'^'lorf,  founded,  l 
l^eyh.  Eduard.  II,  3411.  MU. 
Library  of  Congress,  the,  il  ^21- 
Lichtcnau,  Christian  Indian  village,  l 

Lick  (Lock).  James,  founder  of  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, L  510:  career,  tradition  and 
gifts  of,  II,  133. 


lieber.  Francis,  career  and  services  of,  ii, 
lfi3  er. ;  literary  works  of,  ii,  166- 107: 
introduces  gj-mn&stlc  training,  ii,  216, 

Lieber,  G.  N.,  Judge-Advocate-General, 
II,  ISO. 

Liederkranz,  derdeutsche  (N.  V.),  n.  271. 
Ue<ieruilcl.  die  deutsche  (Cincinnati),  il 
223- 

Ligonier,  fort  in  Pennsylvania,  l  394. 
Lincoln.  Abraham,  theory  of  ance.stry  of, 

II.  183:  on  intluence  of  Nast ,  il  361. 
Llndenberger,  George,  one  of  first  alder- 

men  of  Baltinioro.  l  164. 
Under,  Henry,  artist -artisan,  ii.  314. 
Link,  Theodore  Carl,  architect .  il  322. 
Linotype,  the,  invented  by  a  German, 

1  in 

List,  Frie<lrich,  influence  of.  ii.  .t47. 

Literature,  of  German- Americans,  ii,  338; 
early  contrlbuters  to  Goririan-American, 
IL  3331  IT.;  colonial  Gornuui  travel,  u. 
3i2  fT.;  Germans  prominent  in  nine- 
teenth century,  ii,  346;  study  of  the  In- 
fluence of  German,  n,  3U ;  introduction 
of  German,  il  3^ ;  English  and  Ameri- 
can authors  influenced  by  German,  il 
338  ff. 

Lithographers  of  German  blood ,  il  lAQ. 
Utitz,  Moravian  School  of.  i.  127. 
Little  Crow,  chief  of  Dakota  Indians,  l 

4S6. 

Little  Fork  (Va.),  settled .  l  180. 

Livingston,  Kobert,  .sale  of  lands,  l  82; 
shrewdness  of,  i^M ;  in  governor  s  coun- 
cil, L  8fi- 

Livingston  Manor,  location,  l  83i  ob- 
tained by  i'ulalines,  l  IjOl  families  at, 
Lfil. 

Lloyd,  Thoman,  meets  Pastorius,  l  35. 

Loeb,  Jac<iues.  researches  of.  il  404- 

Loeffler,  Charles  M.,  il  287. 

Loher,  Franz,  German  traveler  and 
author,  l  ^^4 

LoRstovvn.  Indian  village,  l  3fll. 

London.  Palatines  in.  l  72- 

Longfellow,  Henry  W.,  il  217.  350. 

Longvvorth.  Nicholas,  viticulture,  pur- 
chaser of  Martin  Baum's  property,  l 
4?.- 

Losaiitiville  (rincinnali),  fantastic  de- 
rivation of  narne,  l  406:  change  of 
name,  l  407. 

Loudenslager,  Henry  C,  congressman,  il 

180. 

Iiouis  XIV.,  invasion  of  Palatinate,  l  52« 
Louisbourg,  Germans*  part  in  ex|>editlon 

against,  l  2.52. 
I/Oulsvi!le  Liederkranz.  il  273. 
liovelace,  I>ord,  governor  of  New  York,  l 

74  :  death,  l  7A. 
Ludwig.   Christopher,  contrasted  with 

MQhlenberg,  l  300;  career  of,  l  302- 
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honesty  of,  l  302:  w  benefactor, 

LL  4  t5:  honesty  of.  il  -te?. 
Luilwitf,  Elector  Karl,  ascends  throne  of 

Palatiniite,  l  Sfi* 
LudwiK.  Maria.  See  Pitcher,  lSIL 
Lubeck,  Mennonites  of.  l  ^ 
Lackeo.  Jan,  one  of  original  immUrants 

to  Qermantown,  u 
Luedcr  Brothers,  record  of,  n.  39.5. 
Lli«mm  lier,  G.  D.,  on  milling  industry  of 

L^nc  asier  Co.,  l  13a. 
Luueuberg,  N.  8.,  German  eettlers  of,  ^ 

256.  251. 

Luther.  Hofrat  Heinrich  Ebrenfrled.  ef- 
forts to  legitimite  German  emigration, 
L  255:  and  Crelllus  bring  German  set- 
tlers to  Frankfort,  Me.,  l  2iUL 

Lutheran  congregations  In  Milwaukee, 
IZl. 

Lutheran  church.  Influence  on  education, 
IL  20^ 

Lutherans,  prominence  In  early  German 
eettlenientH  of  Pa.,  L  1  Ifi :  relation?*  with 
Reformed,  l  llfl;  petition  for  a  church. 
L  1  IT  :  relation  with  Epi-st-oi  alians  and 
Moravians,  122;  German,  invade 
Valley  of  Va.,  u  195;  opposition  to 
Moravians.  WhitefieldianM.  and  Meth- 
odists, L  2U1:  of  Hard  Labor  Creek  be- 
come Methodists  and  Bat»tist.s,  2'J5 : 
history  of,  in  America,  u,  4in :  Gcruian 
lanKiiaw  in  churches  of.  u_,  1 1 

Lutterloli,  Ili-inrich  Emanuel,  services  of, 
L  332. 

Lutz  &  Schramm  Company,  preservers, 

II,  66_ 
Lutz.  Ensign,  l  407. 

Lutz,  John,  professor  at  Transylvania,  l 

379. 

Lux,  Charles,  cattle-man.  associated  with 
Henry  Miller.  l&IHj  cattle-man,  ii.Ii 
Lydecker,  G.  J.,  military  engineer,  l 

Lyon.  Nathaniel,  aids  union  cause,  l  SSi  ; 
l-Ksucs  ultimatum  to  Frost,  l.  &36:  cap- 
tures Camp  Jackson,  l  fi3Z;  appointed 
Brig.-Gen..  i^  538:  forms  "Home 
Guard  '  regiments,  i^  538:  attacks  Con- 
federates at  Wilson  8  Creek,  l.  ■*>•* ' 

Maa.s  A  Waldfitein.  manufacturing  chem- 
ists. II,  so. 
Maos,  Louis,  iij  2R7. 

McArthur,  Gen.,  statement  as  to  Ger- 
mans In  U.  8.  army,  l 

McClure,  William,  founder  of  a  reform 
school  in  Indiana,  l  l  "'^^- 

McGarry,  Major,  at  Battle  of  Blue  Licks, 

Mack.  Alexander,  founder  of  spct  of 
Dunkards,  i^  l_l_4 ;  decides  against  Bei«- 
fiel.  L  11  1. 

Mack,  Andrew,  ii,  122. 


McKean,  Thomas,  on  opposition  of  colo- 
nists to  Revolution,  l  2a&. 
McLouth,  L.  A.,  II. 

Maiii>un,  James,  relations  with  Dohr- 
niauu.  i^  344. 

Maine,  flrst  settlement  in,  l  21fi:  trials  of 
early  German  settlers  in.  l  2o()  :  Ger- 
mans migrate  to  S.  C.  i^  260 :  i>atriot- 
ism  of  Germans  of.  l  2fl2:  counties  in- 
habited by  <;frniuii».  i_.  -iliJ^ 

"-Mainzfr  .Xdclsverein,"  the.  a  cfitoniza- 
tiou  couipauy,  L  493:  its  reprtstnta- 
tlves,  I.  493:  plans  and  inducentents,  i^ 
494;  Solms-Brauofels  and  his  colony. 
New  Braunfels,  i.  4t»4.  495:  failure  of 
company  to  provide  for  lmmi8Tant<, 
495:  von  M«'ii><>liarh'.s  efTons,  l.  4'.k3  : 
ex|>erience  of  coU)ni>Js  <jn  lam)  and  sea, 

I.  496;  desperate  couUitiou  of  toiuai>ts, 

Mann,  Horace,  Influence  and  services  of, 

II,  22Q  tr. 

Mannhanit.  Emil,  attempt  to  e*^lnmte 
ainuuni  of  (it-rinan  lilood  in  pot>vUation 
of  U.  8.,  II.  5j  methods  of  esiiiiiating 
rate  of  increa^se  of  foreign  immiiaatiuna, 
II.  IS :  estimate  of  homesteads  owned  by 
various  national  elements,  Uj  ^  32. 

Mannheim.  N.  Y.,  l  LQ2. 

Man-^ker  (Mansko).  Kaspar,  German  In- 
dian-fiKhler.  MiL 

MartmrK  iiruiliers,  tobacconists,  ii,  1 10. 

Margrave  of  Anspacli,  inc  idi  uts  of  cruelty 
of.  L  35L  352. 

Marr.  Carl,  painter  and  teacher.  |i^  299i 
profesHor  at  Munich,  il  3QjL 

Marsh,  Pres.,  German  studies  of.  218 

Marshall.  Jacob  W.,  employee  of  Sutler, 
di-scovers  Kold,  i^  5<>s. 

Martin.  Ciarunce  Augustine,  professor  of 
architecture,  ii.  323. 

Martin.  Edward,  ferry  across  Ohio  at 
Maysville.  i^  3^5. 

Martin,  Isaac,  flrst  white  child  bom  in 
Kenton  County,  l  3S3. 

Martin,  William,  one  of  the  oridnal  set- 
tlers of  liKxington,  Kentucky,  377. 

••  Martin  Forge."  the.  ii^  afi. 

Martiny.  Philip,  architectural  sculpture, 
II.  312. 

Maryland,  early  German  settlers  of.  IM : 
of  Baltimore,  l.  Ifi3;  of  Wextero  Mary- 
land, u  167:  other  German  settle- 
ments in,  L  173.  border  warfare  with 
Pa..  L  174:  prominent  German  colonial 
families,  i^  175.  176:  counties  inhabited 
by  Germans,  l  2fii^  Germans  as  de- 
fenders of  frontier  of.  L.2fiL;  estimate 
of  Germans  in.  i^  283.  285:  number  ot 
nermann  in  rovmtlc*^  of  fI790>,  ir,  LL 
.Maryland.  .My  Marjiand,  a  jilagiaiism, 
II.  2M. 

Mason,  WUllam.  2flSL 
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Mason  and  Tbomas  Quart«t.  il,  20^ 
MaaoD  County.  Ky.,  Uermana  in,  384, 

Massachusetts,  Mp.  Germans  petition 
As^einhly  ati<i  Et)\ernor  of,  u2RL;  ffov- 
triiiiit'iil  lipprupriatf  s  land  for  German 
rrott'stunls,  Li  ;  House  of  Ileprej>en- 
tatives  passes  bill  reculating  importa- 
tion of  immigrants,  l  2M  :  Oerrnan  set- 
tlements of,  L  2fiQ:  counties  inhabited 
by  Germans,  2fiIL 

Mather.  Cotton,  correspoodenoe  witli 
Frant  ke,  IL.  JiUi. 

Malzt^n,  ILj  il  ilfi^ 

Matzka.  Oeorne,  2fifi. 

Matzice.  Prof.  John,  2aJL 

Mauch,  J.,  as  executive,  l  SSL 

Mauch,  Max,  il  rtl'i. 

Maurer.  A.       u,  am, 

Maurer,  Henry,  bravery  of,  il  471. 

Mayer,  Christian  (Maryland),  l  IM. 

Mayer,  Henry,  cartoonist,  ii,  31LL 

Mayer,  Kasper,  il  ^iA. 

Mayo-8mith,  Richmond,  on  immigration 
and  emigration,  il  21L 

Maysville,  Ky..  town  In  Ma^on  County,  l 
384 :  oriainally  called  Limestone  Point, 
L  38.^■ 

Medicine.  Germans  In,  ii,  308-406. 
Meisel,  Carl,  ii,  2fiiL 
Meltzer.  Dr.,  ii,  iSiA. 

Memmingcr,  Christopher  Gustavus,  ser- 
vices of.  II,  l&i,  11.  IM. 

Mendflssohn  Quintet  Club,  the,  il  2fifl. 

Meudc'lsMihn  Union,  the,  il2ID 

Mennonite^  v.  here  located,  l  iiilJ  Quakers 
among,  l^:^^'  standing  in  Palati- 
nate, l  59j  Swiw.  of  Pa.,  I,  112:  doc- 
trine,  l  113;  compamon  with  other 
8ectarlan.s,  l  1 14  at  bepinnini?  of  the 
Rfvoliitionary  War,  l  :  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  l  f^-'  ediualion,  ii,  2UA; 
IL  4(i'J :  Reformed,  enter  Valley  of  Va., 
L  i»rt 

Mercator  (Gerhard  Kremer),  cosmo- 
grapher.  l  4- 

Merdten  (Martin),  one  of  original  settlers 
of  Geriiianna,  l 

Mcrgeot  haler.  Otto,  Inventor  of  the  lino- 
type. II.  LUL 

Methodist  Church,  beginnings  In  America, 
II.  i2iL 

Methofllsts.  German  influence  on,  il  410. 

Metz.  Hermann  A.,  il  '-"^Q- 

Meuseba<-h.  Von.  succe.ssor  of  Sntms- 
Braunfels.  his  attempts  in  behalf  of  the 
colonists,  1.  49.V-408 :  Ingratitude  of 
company  and  colonists,  l  40H. 

Mexican  War.  Germans  In,  l  '"^l^- 

Mexicans,  states  In  which  predominating 
portion  of  foreign  element  consists  of. 

Meyer  (Annapolis),  n, 


'  Meyer.  Dr.  Adolf,  il  234.  4O0i  404, 
Meyer,  Adolph,  congressman,  il  180- 
Meyer,  Conrad,  invents  iron  piano  frame, 
11. 

Meyer,  A.  C,  Company,  medicine  manu- 
facturers, II,  Q£L 
Meyer  IJrothers  Drug  Company,  il  90. 

Meyrowitz.  Emii,  manufacturer,  il  fil. 

Meyrowltz  Manufacturing  Company,  op- 
tfral  apparatus,  il  SiL. 

Miami  \  alloy,  the  German  settlers  in. 
ChrLstiaii  Waldstlimirlt  at  Mllford.etc, 
L  iZa  tt. ;  the  Great  .Miami,  Dayton  and 
Gernuintown,  l  42ft 

Mlcliel.  Louis,  see  Mitscbel. 

Mirhelson,  Prof.  Albert  A.,  il  232. 

Michigan,  adopts  German  educational 
models,  il  22!L 

MIchlKan.  fnlversity  of,  founded.  IL  221. 

■'.Mkhiuan  Synod."  ii.  4t.t. 

Middendorf  and  Company,  J.  W.,  honesty 
of,  II,  468. 

Mllborne.  Jacob,  in  command  of  the  forces 
sent  to  Albany  by  Lei^ler,  l  ISj  exe- 
cuted. L  24- 

Miller  (U.  of  P.),  ii.  ailfi. 

Miller.  Christopher,  Indian  fighter,  L 4-1-2, 

Miller,  Cincinnatus  Heine.  See  Miller, 
Joaquin,  II, 

Miller,  Rev.  George  C.  il  411. 

Miller.  Henry,  cattIe-l<ing,L  510 ; captain 
of  industry,  il  ZiL 

Miller  (Mueller).  Henry  (printer).  Influence 
of,  iL  3M- 

Miller,  Jacob,  Indian  fighter,  l  41i 

Miller.  Jacob  M..  settles  in  Salem  Co.,  N. 
J..  LlAl- 

Miller.  Joaquin,  poet,  il  353. 

Miller.  Joaeph,  Indian  fighter,  l  412. 

Miller.  I>;'\vfs,  invt-ntor,  il  ^2;  career  and 
intlucncc  uf.  il  iiiti. 

Miller,  Rev.  R.  J.,  tour  of,  l  386^  387  :  his 
report,  l  387. 

Miller.  Spencer,  inventor,  ii.  BfL 

Miller.  Stephen,  governor,  il  1T7. 

Miller,  Warner,  congressmaiv.  il  iso. 

Miller,  William,  engraver,  ll  324. 

Miller.  V\  illium  LL.  architect,  il  317. 

.Milwaukee,  a  distributing-centre  for  Ger- 
mans. L  470:  bishopric  founded,  l  421 ; 
influence  of  Germans  in  art,  education 
and  religion,  i.  471.  472;  German  pri- 
macy in  industry,  l  473. 

Milwaukee  Musikvcrein,  varied  nature 
of  its  aims.  ii.  276-277. 

Minnegerode,  Rev.  Karl,  services  and 
influence  of,  il  HH. 

Minnesota,  rapid  increase  in  population 
of.  L  481.  482:  relative  strength  of 
German  element,  l  482. 

Minuit  (Minnewit),  Peter,  director  of 
colony  of  New  Netiieriand,  l  &i  pur- 
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chaser  of  Manhattan  Island  from  the 
Indians,  Ifl;  relations  with  other  col- 
onics, L  ll±  lii  recalled  (1631).  lli 
in  the  Swedish  service,  LL:  his  con- 
nection with  the  Swedish  South  Com- 
pany, Hi  the  colony  at  Fort  Chris- 
tina. L 

Missi^:>i(i|>i  Valley,  the,  distribution  of 
population  in,  effect  of  battle  of 

New  Orleans,  I'M. 

Missouri,  Germans  in,  i.  44 1 :  services  for 
the  Union  by  Germans  in.  u  520:  falls 
into  hands  of  state  troops,  532:  the 
fight  for  the  U.  S.  arsenal,  l  ^  ff- 

Mitschel  (Michel,  Michell)  Francis  LouLs. 
journey  to  Carolinas.  2!>i  leader  of 
Palatine  expedition  to  (JaroUnas,  Zfij 
aids  GrafTenried.  l  212^ 

Mittelberger.  Gottlieb,  on  newlanders,  l 
&l:on  shipwrecks,  l.  IUa  oriranlst  of  St. 
Augustine's,  New  Providence,  il.  254 : 
on  funeral  customs  of  early  Germans, 
It, 

Moeller,  Louis,  painter,  301. 
Mohawk  Valley,  sufferings  of  Germans  of, 

L  305. 

Monmouth,  results  of  services  of  Baron 

StPuben  at.  ^  321* 
Moaocacy  (Maryland),  settled,  l  168: 

German  families  of,  l  ITO. 
Monocacy  Roftd  (Maryland),  opened,  ij 

lfl7. 

IklontRomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  early 
settlements  in,  i.  1£12. 

Moor.  August,  services  of.  SSS. 

Moravian  missionaries.  Post,  l  392.  393: 
Heckewelder,  u  303;  Zclsberger.  Ett- 
weln  Heckewelder,  l  3Dft-398 : 
Schmlck,  L  307:  Sensemann,  l  31)7 : 
Roth,  i^liii:  ZeisberKer,  i.  4211:  Zisleln, 
429.  8«e  also  Indian  congregations. 

Moravian  music,  255. 

Moravians  (United  Brethren),  promi- 
nence in  early  German  settlements  of 
Pa..  L  H6:  relations  with  Lutherans,  l 
122:  origin,  i,  124:  influence,  124 : 
in  Georgia  and  Pa.,  u  125:  doctrine, 
127 :  most  succes.sful  Indian  mlssiona- 
rie«i.  li  121;  preaching  stations  in  New 
Jersey,  160:  at  Hope  Settlement,  l 
Iflo :  trips  of  missionaries  in  Va.  and 
frontier  settlements,  l  203;  opposed  by 
Episcopalians  and  Lutherans,  204: 
purpose  of  their  teaching,  l  204 :  of 
North  Carolina,  u  231 :  found  Betha- 
bara.  l  232;  names  of  early  colonists, 
232:  Wachovia  tract  exempted  from 
military  duty,  l  233 ;  Salem-Winston, 
233 :  of  Ga..  l  236:  influence  on  John 
\Vesley.  l  237;  leave  and  found  Bethle- 
hem. Pa..  L  232;  at  beginning  of  Revo- 
lutionary War.  ij^  287:  first  permanent 
settlers  in  Ohio,     iQ&i  influence  on 


education,  iij  20S:  services  in  Revcrfu- 
tionary  War,  ii,  40Q.  See  Uniias  Fra- 
trum,  II,  122:  as  missionaries  to  the  In- 
dians, see  under  Heckewelder,  Zeis- 
berger,  Indian  congregations. 

Monlecai,  Alfred,  services  of.  l. 

Morgan,  Gen.,  Germans  among  stiarp- 
shooters  of.  l  341. 

Morrill,  Justin  S.,  Bill  of  1862,  n.  220. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.descendantof  Leisler, 
i^2fl :  as  one  of  the  fraroera  of  t  lit  const  1- 
tution.  II.  125. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  German  Valley  settled 
by  Germans,  i^  HIL 

Morse.  Prof.      N..  il  22ft. 

Morse.  Leopold,  congressman,  ii,  173^ 

Mosenthal.  Joseph,  il  2fi!L 

Mosler,  Henry,  genre  painter,  il 

Mast.  John,  influence  of,  u,  IM± 

Mottl,  Felix.  II,  282. 

Mount  Pleasant,  il 

MQhlenberg,  Frederick  Augustus,  aids  In 

the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  LL  12&. 

MOhlcnberg,  ( i.  Henry  Ernst,  u,  ilS. 

MilhlcnluTK.  IL  E..  botanist,  ^  lUi. 

Malileuberg,  UeinricU  Melchlor.  114; 
career,  h.  111 ;  arrives  at  Philadel  (»lna, 
118;  at  New  Hanover,  l  118:  influence 
on  Lutheran  church,  l  110:  incident  of 
experience  of.  l.  12Q ;  church  work  of. 
122;  compared  to  Schlatter,  I2i;  ends 
New  Jersey  church  quarrel,  i^  157 ;  pa- 
triarch of  New  Jersey  church,  i^  158; 
labors  among  Charleston  Germans,  l 
iLA;  settles  church  quarrel  at  Ebenexer, 
U  245;  services  to  church  at  F.beneier, 
L  246:  church  services  of.  ii.  410. 

MOhlcnberg,  John  Peter,  as  moderator  of 
revolutionary  met-iini?,  l  222;  career 
of.  L  3QQ ;  influence  and  activity  in  Con- 
tinental army,  l  3112:  aids  in  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  iL  i2i 

MOhlenberg.  William  Augustus,  church 
services  of.     416:  career  and  influence 

of,  II,  4 .IP. 

MQhlenbcrgs,  military  services  of,  l  338: 
L  aM. 

MQller.  Adam,  first  settler  in  Valley  of 
Va..  L  isa. 

MQller,  Heinrich  (Henry  Miller),  Phila- 
delphia printer,  u  146. 

MQller  (.Miller),  Jacob,  founds  Wood- 
stock, L  192. 

MQller.  Johannes,  founder  with  Hans 
Waller,  of  .Miller's  Station.  i^3&5. 

MQller,  Margaret  he.  n,  4.'»6. 

MQller.  Nicholaus.  Congressman,  il  178. 

MOncfi.  FrU  drirh,  L  76;  leader  of  Itiimi- 
gratlon  connected  with  •*Gies'.»'ner 
Gesellschaft."  l  44l>-4  44  ;  prominent  in 
politics.  L  446:  tiireatened  with  vio- 
lence, L  53Q:  on  German  immigrations 
of  nineteenth  century.  l5S8:  as  "  Latio 
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fHVMir."  IL  22 :  political  activity  of, 

i32.afifl. 

MOnsierbers,  Hugo,  ii,  232.  34Z. 

MQuter,  Carl,  dSiL 

Munich.  Royal  School  of  Music.  "Mecca 

of  Amerirun  comifosers,"  ii.  288. 
Murphj',  Tiiiiotliy,  Irish  Indian  flghter. 
319.  320. 

Music,  its  beginnings  in  America:  psalm- 
sinsing.  11.2^:  singing  schools.  Uj,2^; 
early  composers,  Billing  and  Gram, 
IL  253.  254  :  early  eong-hooks,  Ua  254 : 
prominence  of  Phtladelpliia,  ll  25fi;  the 
Moravians,  ii,  25r>-2r>6 :  niu>ical  devel- 
opment under  German  Influence,  ii. 
257-293 :  in  the  public  schools,  ii,  291- 

MuKical   Fund   Society  (Philadelphia). 

flrst  American  orchestra,  ii.  259. 
Musical  Institute,  the.  270. 
Musical  Instruction,  Thomafl  and  others. 

II.  289-290 :  at  universities,  ii.  290: 

musical  rrltirism.  ii.  201. 
Musical  societies,  development  of,  257- 

2IL 

"Musikverein"  (Milwaukee),  founded 
1850. L  412- 

Muter,  George,  early  German  settler  in 
Kentucky,  l  35S;  Judge,  37S:  other 
political  activity,  l  3"0-  trustee  of 
Transylvania  Seminary,  i.  .'tTn. 

Mystics,  social  position  in  Germany,  L  21 ; 
arrival  at  Germantown.  ull:  beliefs, 
47.  49:  activity  on  Wissahickon,  la. 

NMbI.  Charles,  secretary  of  Commerce 

and  I^bor,  ti^  isg- 
Nassau.  Count,  interest  in  plans  of  Waldo, 

L  23S. 

Na^t,  Thomas,  political  influence  of.  il 
1  K{ :  career  of,  I1.36Q  IT.;  creations  of. 
It,  362;  first  to  introduce  Christmas 
cartoons,  ii^  384;  German  humor,  iij 

Nasi,  Wilhelm,  Methodist,  ii,  421. 

National  German-American  Alliance,  ab- 
stract of  resolutions  of,  ii,  148:  organi- 
zation and  purposes  of.  n.  19S. 

National  Heifer,  l  2D1 

National  Sculpture  Society,  the.  some 
German  memt>er8  of,  il  315. 

Nazareth,  founded,  126:  .Moravian 
school  of,  L  12". 

NeiT,  influence  of  family,  l  194. 

Netherland  (Niedorland),  Major  Benja- 
min, at  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  ij^  373. 

NeuendorlT,  Adolfih,  ii,  21LL 

NeuhofT.  Georg.  prominent  German  set- 
tler (Belleville)  ij  ALIL 

Neukomrii  (Newcomer),  Georg,  early  set- 
tler at  Dayton,  l  428.  see  note. 

Ncvelling,  John  Wesley  Gilbert,  American 
patriot,  L  1^ 


New  Bern  (Neubem).  founded,  l  212. 

Netv  Braunfels  (Fredericksburg),  settle- 
ment.l^M:  Solms-Braunfels' extrava- 
gance. L.  495:  von  .Meusebach.  u  495: 
later  company  of  im migrants,  Ll  495; 
inorlalily  on  shipboard,  l  496:  desti- 
tute (ondition  at  Galveston,  t,  497: 
prosiKTily  at  New  Braunfels,  l122. 

New  Ebvuezer,  see  Red  BlufT,  L240etseq. 

New  England,  beginnings  of  German  set- 
tlements in,  h.  212;  eflorts  of  Waldo  to 
obtain  settlers  for,  l  258:  number  of 
Germans  In  slates  of  (1790),  11. 

New  Gerniantown,  Mass.,  founded,  l  26<): 
boom  and  decline  of,  L  2&1. 

New  GnadenhUtten,  L 

New  Ironsides,  ii,  Iflfl* 

New  Jersey.  Germans  settle  German 
Valley  (.Morris  CO.).  N.  J.,  l  Li«i  cele- 
brate anniversary  of  their  first  settle- 
ment. L  151 :  ( liaraclerislics  of.  l.  152: 
German  Valley,  l  161 :  counties  in- 
habited by  Germans,  264 :  estimate  of 
Germans  in,  i^  283.  285:  number  of 
Germans  in  counties  of  (1700),  11^ 

New  Mecklenburg  founded,  l 

New  Netherland.  Germans  In.  t^Htl.:  in- 
dustries, L  UL:  patroon  system,  i.  11. 

New  River,  two  settlements  on,  L.2iibL 

New  Sweden,  colony  at  Fort  Chri-stina, 
L  13- 

New  Ulm  (Minnesota),  settlement,  i.  484: 
dispute  with  Indians,  l  484.  185 :  later 
Indian  troubles.  —  Chief  Utile  Crow, 
massacre  at  New  Ulm.  fighting  at  New 
Ulm  and  Fort  Rldgely.  l.  486-489; 
withdrawal  of  settlers,  i,  489 :  their  re- 
turn. L  4S'.t. 

New  Windsor  (S.  C). settlement  of.  1.225. 

New  York.  Palatines  sent  to.  ^21:  (city) 
as  immigration  port  of  entry,  u  111: 
counties  inhabited  by  Germans,  i^  263. 
264 :  Germans  as  defenders  of  frontier 
of,  267:  estimate  of  Germans  in.  u 
283.  285:  (city)  German  regiments  in 
Civil  War  from,  l  527 :  number  of  Ger- 
mans in  counties  of  (179^)),  ii.  lA. 

"  New  York  Gazette,"  The,  established,  l 

New  York  n.irmonic  Sm  icty,  the.  il  22IL 
New  York  t>ratorio  ;So<iety,  the,  il  271. 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  first 

orchestral  society  in  New  York,  il  2fkl; 

some  directors  of  the  society,  il  260- 

2fil. 

New  York  Sacred  Music  Society,  the.  il 

270. 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  il 

New  York  Symphony  Society,  il  268- 
"New  York  Weekly  Journal."  founded,  L 

10'.:  articles  of.  i.'  106. 
Newbero,  N.  C,  founded,  L  2fl. 
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Newberry  Co.  (8.  C),  settlers  of.  l  225. 

Newburgh  (Neuburg).  founded,  l  Zll 
loses  (jerrnan  chararter,  l  lAl  names 
of  earliest  settlers,  with  Kocherthal, 

Newklrk.  N.  Y..  l 

Newlanders  (Neulftnder).  defined.  L  ftl: 
methods,  l  SiL:  in  Switzerland  and 
Palatinate,  l  0>L:  practices  brought  be- 
fore (German  rulers,  l  2&i. 

Newport,  Ky..  Germans  in,  u  2&3. 

Newspapers  of  New  Yorit  City,  1Q&: 
Gertnan,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  l  145;  of 
Philadelphia,  lAA;  of  HeadUig,  Lan- 
caster and  Easton.  l  H6:  of  Tory 
sentiments  in  Philadelphia,  l 
favoring  rebellion,  ij,  291 :  supporting 
eo<iaIist  Ijbor  Party,  u,  l'J3 :  influ- 
ential Geriiuin-.-Vmcrican,  lL  370;  in 
foreign  lanKuaKi's.  :<7()-.<72, 

Niblich.  John  and  VViiliam,  two  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Lexington,  Ken- 
tuclcy,  ii  377. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  lieutenant-governor 
of  New  York,  l  Ifi  ff. 

Niedcrland  (Major  Benjamin),  distin- 
guished in  battle  of  Blue  IJcks,  ^  373. 

Nlederland.  Bernard,  early  settler  In 
Lexington.  Kentucky,  i,  377. 

Nlederland,  Philip,  settler  at  Bryant's 
Station.  Kentucky,  i.  378. 

Nie'iriiik'liaus.  Thomas  Key.  i_l  S»5^ 

Niehau"-,  Cliarles  Henry,  .sculptor,  tt,,212; 
some  of  hLs  works,  aia. 

Nlemeyer,  John  Henry,  it,  303^ 

NIes,  Konrad,  il  34fl. 

Nleswanger,  Pctor,  hunter  and  trapper  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  l  378 ;  Indian 
fighter,  i.  4n 

Niklsrh.  Arthur,  director  of  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  lifilL 

Nlll.  Anna,  influence  of.  n,  15fi. 

Nitschmann.  David,  buys  land,  l  125: 
leader  of  (Ja.  Moravians,  l  237. 

Nltze,  Prof.  William  A.,  il.  231L 

Nix.  Jacob.  German  settler,  4Sg. 

Nordamerikanischer  BUngerbund.  il  221- 

NordholT,  Carl,  inliuence  of,  ii,  52j  trav- 
eler, etc.,  II,  asi 

NordOstlicher  S&ngerbund  von  Nord- 
amerika,  il  274. 

North  Carolina,  first  German  settlers  In.L 
212J.  family  names,  i,  213:  countios  in- 
habited by  Germans,  l  204 ;  Germans. 
Scotch,  and  Irish  as  defenders  of  fron- 
tier of,  L  268:  Indians  befrin  hostilities 
In.  L  272 :  estimate  of  {'icrrnans  In,  l 
284.  2S5;  number  of  Germans  In  coun- 
ties of  (1700).  IL  15. 

Northwestern  University,  Watertown 
(Wis.).  L  411. 

Norton.  Prof.  A.,  il  42iL 

Norwegians,  census  report  on  distribu- 


tion of,  1. 875 :  states  In  which  predom- 
inating portion  of  foreisn  element  con- 
sists of,  l  large  cities  in  which  the 
predominating  portion  of  foreign  ele- 
ment con-siats  of,  L  579:  niuelecnth 
century  immigration  of  Swedes,  Danes, 
and.  L  £&L 

Nova  Scotia,  German  immigrants  to. 
L  25fi;  Immigration  checked,  l  258. 

Nussmann,  llev.  Adoiph.  as  minister 
in  North  Carolina.  u 

Nutteti  Island  (Governor  s  Island).  Pala- 
tine immigrants  landed  at,  l  ^ 

Ochs.  Adoiph  B.,  newspaper  owner,  n. 

374. 

Oglethorpe.  Gen.  James  Edward,  founds 

Savannah,  l  23o  ;  ghc^  SatzburKcra 
their  choice  of  land,  l  iM.:  iuvitalion 
to  John  Wesley,  i_l  ^'37 :  plans  for  de- 
fense aKainst  t^panish  America,  l  238; 
allows  .salzhurfrcrs  to  ctuinge  location 
of  Ebenezer,  l.  I'  lO- 

Ohio.  Oerman  regiments  In  Civil  War 
from.  L  527. 

Ohio  River,  the.  early  settlements  along, 
—  Marietta  (1788),  Columbia  (1788), 
Losantlville  (1789).  Geves,  l  407. 

Old  Indian  Swamp  (8.  C),  location  of.  l 
225. 

Oldbcrg,  A.,  il  22L> 

Oley  (Penna.).  Dunkards  in,  l  1 14. 

"Oley"  works,  the,  il  95- 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  on  life  of  Ger- 
mans in  Texas,  il  472. 

Olshausen.  Theod or,  loyal  to  Union  cause, 
L  531) :  n.  MIL 

Onckeu,  Johann  Gerhard,  Baptist,  il  422. 

Opera,  the.  its  development  in  the  United 
States:  English  ballad  oijera.  n,  278: 
adapted  German  opera,  ii.  27S-?7i) : 
Italian  opera,  il  279:  beginnings  of 
German  opera  in  this  country,  il  279- 
281 ;  its  triumph,  n.  2S2  283 :  a  reac- 
tion, 11.  283-284:  failure  of  Kugllsh 
company,  il  284. 

Oppenlieitn,  N.  Y.,  L  102. 

Orangeburg  district  (S.  C),  Germans  first 
settlers  of,  l  217:  J.  G.  Friedrichs  be< 
comes  pastor  of,  l  220. 

Oregon.  Germans  In,  l  804:  Hilgard. 
fiQ4. 

Organs,  German  manufacturers  of,  it. 
117-118. 

Orlskany.  battle  of,  l  307-314;  effect  of 

battle  of.  I.  311.  aia. 
Orpheus.  (Boston)  il  223;  (Cincinnati) 

II.  223. 

Osthaus,  Edmund       il  3QX 
OsterhauR.  services  of,  i_,  5^ 
Ostwald,  Prof.  Wllbelm,  ii,  23fi. 
Ottendorfer.  Anna  Bebr,  career  and  In- 
fluence of,  II,  448. 
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Ottendorfl,  Baroo  von.  recruits  Armand's 
Legion,  u 

Otteodorfer,  Oswald,  as  member  of  Re- 
form Gub,  u,  139.  369:  career  and 
influence  of,  n, 

Otterback  (Utterbuck).  one  of  original 
settlers  of  Gertnanna,  l  US* 

Otterbein.  PliUiiip.  u,  423. 
'  Owen,  Robert,  purcbaaer  of  Rapplsts' 
Wabash  property,  l  1^ 

Oxenstierna,  chancellor  of  Sweden,  i,  12. 

Pabst  Theatre,  il  333» 
Paine,  Tliomas,  e.lition  of  "The  Crisis," 
by  German  priat<iri»  Stelner  A  Cist,  l 

Paint  Creek,  Qrst  iron  works  in  Ohio, 

Palatinate,  refutrefs  from,  settle  German- 
town,  L  siiL.  '  Oiulitlon  of,  Li  '')3-5s  i  Im- 
migrants from,  1^  S3j  Thirty  Years' 
War  in,  55i  invasion  of  Spaniards,  l. 
fi5;  ravaged  by  French  and  Bavarians, 
L  55j  invasion  of  Louis  XIV.  l  6Ii  re- 
cuperative power,  Lt  58i  religious  perse- 
cution. L  S>j ;  newlanders  In,  i,Q3  ;  Inter- 
course with  England,  i,  13:  deva-siaiion 
during  war  of  Spanish  Succession,  Z3. 

Palatine  Bridge.  N.  Y.,  l  102. 

Palatines,  Mi  invitation  of  Queen 
Anne,  l  SQ  :  rendered  homeless  by  de- 
vastation of  war  nf  .Spanish  Succession, 
1,  73j  arrival  in  EnKland,  l.  l>fitition 
of  colonial  govcrnn)ent  for  mainte- 
nance. Li  Z5i  the  great  Exodus  of  1709. 
L  ZI;  de-sire  to  settle  In  America,  28; 
shipped  to  Ireland,  Carollnas.  and  New 
York.  Lt  liL;  deaths  on  shipboard,  l  8Q_ 
beginning  In  America,  i.  84;  revolt  at 
East  Camp,  ij  as  soMier!s,  l.  SS  ;  set- 
tle Schoharie.  Li  SiL;  settle  lihinebeck,  l. 
90:  obtain  Llvinirston  Manor,  l  90; 
census  of,  in  New  York,  l.  ill :  relations 
with  Mohawk  tribes,  {LL;  relations 
with  original  Dutch  settlers,  i.Qi;  treat- 
ment of  Vroonian,  95j  resist  Seven 
Partners'  claim  of  possession,  96 ; 
summoned  by  Hunter,  l  2Mj  answer  to 
Hunter,  u  98_;  appeal  to  king,  B9i 
feeling  toward  Burnet,  101 ;  migra- 
tion to  Pa.,  L  103;  settlements  in  N.  J., 
L  IM  :  settle  In  Md.,  l  IM.  172:  as  set- 
tlers of  North  Carolina,  i. 212.213;  part 
in  Indian  wars,  214;  in  the  battle  of 
Oriskany.  i^SIIL 

Palmer.  A.  ILj  ii,  247 

Palmtag,  William,  wine-grower,  t,  509; 
career  of.  ii^  iL 

*•  Parish  of  St.  Matthew"  (Ga.), churches 
included  In.  l  •-?44. 

Parker.  Theodore,     426.  427 

Parkman.  Francis,  on  Post's  services,  l 

274-276 


Parlin  &  Orendorflf  Company,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  n,  'J3. 

Pastorlus,  Francis  Daniel,  l  ZA;  acquaint- 
ance with  Pietists  at  Frankfort  a.  M., 

L,  33:  arrival  at  PhUadelptiia,  l  3i :  first 
dwellinK,  i,  Sfij  aa  burgomaster,  i,  3 'J; 
settlement  of  Si>r<>gei  s  plot,  i^^ 4;^ ;  career, 
43-45;  aij  olticc  holder,  11'3  ;  lutlu- 
ence  on  education,  ii,  201 ;  literary  work, 
ll,33iL 

Pastorius,  Blelchior  Adam,  publication  of 

son's  letters,  etc.,  44. 
Paulus,  u,  427. 

Paur,  Emll,  director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  u,  2M;  conductor  of 
German  opera,  282. 

Peabody.  A.  P..  on  services  of  FoUen.  u 
2JLS. 

Peabody.  Elizabeth  (kindergarten), 

2:\7. 

Peace  festivals,  the,  n.  285-280. 

Pelz,  Paul  J.,  architect,  u.  ;llL 

Penn,  William,  and  first  German  settle- 
ment, i^3Q;  second  Journey  to  Germany 
in  1677,  L^LL:  receives  land  grant,  i.32: 
friendship  with  Pastorius,  i^35. 

Pennsylvania,  first  Uerman  settlement, 
30:  description  of,  32j  counties  in- 
habited by  Germans,  l  264:  Germans 
and  Scotch  and  Irish  as  defenders  of 
frontier  of,  2fl2:  government  expedi- 
tion against  Fort  Duquesoe,  1^,221 :  esti- 
mate of  Oerrnan"^  in.  1.283.  2Sr» ;  Ger- 
man regiments  In  Civil  War  from, 
527:  German  volunteer  regiments  in 
Civil  War  from,  528:  number  of  Ger- 
mans in  counties  of  (1790).  ii.  11. 

Pennsylvania.  University  of,  beginning 
of.  It.  20fL 

Pennsylvania-Germans,  number  of  Ger- 
mans in  Pa.  before  the  Kevolution, 
128:  onward  march  to  westward,  l 
129:  as  frontier  settlers,  129:  six- 
teen specifications  by  Dr.  Rush  on  Pa. 
Germans,  I31-13S ;  Industries  of  Pa.. 
L  l.ts-UO :  education  of  I'a.,  r.  H6 ; 
ty])es  of  archite<-ture  amongst,  ii^  321L 

Penny  packer,  Samuel  \V.,  career  and  serv- 
ices of,  II,  lAO  ft.,  UfL governor,  n,  HQ. 

Pennypackers,  family  of,  i.  £15. 

Pepper,  Dr.  William,  services  and  Influ- 
ence of.  If.  iM,  431. 

Pestalozzl.  educational  model,  n. 211. 

Pfahler.  William  l_L.  stove  manufacturer, 
II.  99i  political  intiuence  of,  ii^  142. 

Pfeffer.  as  grower  of  "  Pewaukee  "  apple, 
It,  38. 

Pflster  ft  Vogel,  ii,  mi 

Pfizer,  Charles  A  Company,  manufactur- 
ing chemists,  ii^  sa. 

Philippsburg,  Pa.,  location  for  teachers* 
seminary,  Uj  23&. 

Pblps,  Spencer,  supports  plan  of  Crelllus 
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to  brinx  Gennan  settlers  to  Msm^  l 

Pbiiadelpbia,  Pastorius'  description  of, 

iifi  ;  as  immigration  port  of  entrj',    111 ; 

churches  in,  i,  121, 12S;  printing-presses 

of,    llfi ;  prominence  In  medical  aclence 

of.  II.  400. 
Philadelphia  M&nnercbor,  tbe,  il  222. 
PhllafJelphia  Orchestra,  the,  ii,  268. 
Philanthropi.sl3  (German-American), 

42'>-4i8. 

Philharmooic  Society,  tbe,  early  Ameri- 
can orchestra,  ii,  250^ 
Plano«.  Qermao  maaufacturen  of, 

Pieti^ts.  of  Frankfort-on-tbe-Maln,  l  3L 

3ii  (namea). 
Pilserruh,  Moravian  Indian  settlement, 

420. 

Plntscb  (li«bt).  It,  LIIL 

Pioneers,  Roosevelt's  tribute  to,  l  ^bI- 

Piper,  Johannes,  early  settler  In  Kenton 

County,  Ky.,  i.  3.S3. 
Pitcher,  Molly,  military  servkea  of, 

31i ;  II,  Ifia. 
Pltt»burg  Convention,  founds  seminary 

for  German  teachers,  it^^  2^ 
Pleaken«(ta!her  (Blirkenstalwpr).  Johann, 

Oeriiian  volunteer  with  Clark,  i^'d22^ 
Pluemer.  Otto,  iron  manufacturer,  it^  l(K) 
Plymouth  Company.  See  "Company  of 

Kennehe<-  Purchase,"  i^ 
Poe,  .Maryland  family,  176. 
Poe  family,  on  the  football  field,  ii,  225* 
Poe,  Edfcar  Allan,  ii^ 
Pftbler,  Heinrii  h.  conRressroan,  il  178. 
Poland,  in  Census  Report,  II,  LQ;  number 

of  German.s  from,  12. 
Pomoacan,  chief  of  the  Wyandot  s,    3<.)9 . 

kidnapping  of  Christian  Indians,  u.  300. 

400. 

Pontiac,  chief  of  tbe  Ot tan-as,  his  InBu- 
ence  among  tbe  Indians,  l  393;  his 
stratcidc  plan,  303:  desertion  and 
defeat,  aiil* 

Pontiac 's  War,  various  stratajtems.  l 
393.  394 :  counter-campaign  of  the 
whites,  I.  394 :  outcome,  305:  Frau 
Hartmann,  L  395;  terms  of  peace, 

Pope.  Gen.,  succee<Is  Hunter,  542. 

Population,  estimate  of  German  popula* 
tion  in  1775.  L  280=285. 

Port  Royal.  Alsatian  and  Hessian  Protes- 
ants  settled  at  (1562),  l  3L 

Posf,  Chri.Htian  Frederick,  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, 127 :  services  during  Indian 
wars,  i^  272.  274-277 :  mission  to  the 
Indians,  i^  391,  M>2 :  marriage.  Li  3'.>2 ; 
settlement  in  Ohio  (1761);  fllKht  from 
the  Indians,  l  392.  393;  return  to 
Indian  country, 

Postal  cards,  picture,  u.  3Sfl. 


Poetl,  Carl.    Sec  Sealsfleld.  n.  343. 

Praetorius,  Ernll,      131.  atilL 
Prang.  Loui^i,  lithoxrapher,  ii^  109. 
Presbyterians,  Germatib  amouK,  ii^  llfl. 
Print iuK,  German  pioneers  in,  ir.  LUL 
Pritchard,  Frances  8lubbs,  102^ 
Protestants,  pertiecuted  in  Palatinate, 

Prussia,  religious  tolerance  of,  l 

Psalin-slnging,  the  first  American  music. 
II.  253. 

"Puck."  founded.  IL  SM. 

Pury  (Purry),  John  Peter,  settles  Pury- 
burg,  I.  21IL 

Puryiiburg,  settled,  u  216:  silk  manufac- 
ture inauKurated  in,  i.'2l6:  in  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  L  21L 

Quagnant,  Mohawk  chief,  friendship  for 
Weiaer,  i. 

Quakers,  social  standing  In  Germany,  l 
30;  action  on  Germantown  s  protest 
against  siaverj*,  i,  ii,  114:  at  beRimiing 
of  Kevolutionary  War,  i,  2iiSi:  German, 

QuassaJck,  settlement  on,  l.  76. 

Queen  Anne,  invitatloiis  to  Palatines,  i^ 
Oil;  aids  Patatlneti.LZi;  Intentions  as  to 
8axe-Gotha  district.  L22JL 

Quitman.  John  Anthony,  career  and  serv. 
Ices  of,  i^  510 :  experience  with  Haw- 
kins, L  52Q ;  first  to  enter  City  of  Mex- 
fco,  L  ^21 ;  governor  of  Mississippi, 
521 ;  governor,  ii,  177. 

Rabenhorst,  Rev.  Christian,  as  minister 

In  Oa.,  L  241. 
Ralble,  Maria,  il  iSiL 
Kaine,  F.,  li.  Sfifl. 

Ilaith,  Julius  C,  commander  of  an  Illinots 
company  In  Mexican  War,  i,  15S:  com- 
mandos German?  In  Mexican  War. 

Rapp,  Friedrich,  adopted  son  of  Jobann 
Georg  Rapp,  l  45Z. 

Rapp,  Johann  Georg.  leader  of  Rappists, 
L  45Q ;  founder  of  Harmony,  Pa.,  L.  15fi: 
sale  of  property  of  Uapplsts.  i^  456; 
sale  of  Wabash  property,  l  15a:  return 
to  Pennsylvania,  i_, 

Rapp,  Wilhelm,  n,  ■'tfiO- 

Rapplsts.  as  successful  grape-growers,  ti^ 
41L 

Raster.  Hermann,  n.  3filL 
Rattermann,  IL.  A.,  on  History  of  Ger- 
mans in  Me.,  L  249:  examination  of 

pension  lists,  l  ^ :      'IAIl  3M. 
Ranch,  Moravian  ml.ssionary,  l 
Ranch,  Frederick  A.,  philosoijher.  ii,  <TS 
Kausch,  Luduig,  early  settler  m  Boone 

County,  L  '^si. 
Reading,  formation  of  Lutheran  congre- 
gation at,  L  119:  printing  press  at.  i^ 
llfL 
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Reck,  Baron  von,  as  leader  of  Saltburs 
immierants,  l  235:  chooses  site  of 
tbenerer,     236;  returna  to  Germany, 

Bed  Bluff,  founded.  L  2ifl;  characteristics 
of  settlement  at,  l  '•!  >! . 

Redemjitluners,  notable  Instances,  l.  Qll 
aUverlibeaienta.  l  OSj  of.  abol- 
ished. L  Z2. 

Bedemptionlst  system,  defined,  l  Mj 
svlls  of.  L  S£i  results  of,  l  72. 

Beform  Club,  {ux>minent  Oermans  of,  li^ 

Reformed  Church,  in  the  United  StAtes,  il 
111. 

Reformed  German  Church,  Influence  on 

education,  ti,  205,  Hi 
Reich,  Jacques,  etrlicr.  32A. 
Reinhardt,  liertha  (mIiooD.  n,  211. 
Reinhardt.  Charles  W.,  Illustrator.  11,323. 
Reinhardt.  .Marianne  (m  hool),  II.  2A£. 
iieinttardl,  Xlalhilde  (school),  ii.  211. 
Reinsch.  Prof.  P.  8.,  u.  232. 
Reisinger.  Huko,  art  connoisseur,  il  3QiL 
Relisious  influences,  of  Germans,  ii,  409- 

4 'JO :  Matlstics  of  larjrest  churches,  and 

membership,  u,  414-41.5. 
Remmel,  Valentine,  Kla.-is-malter,  u.  94. 
Rerasen,  Prof.  Ira,  il  221L 
Renouf.  Prof.  E.,  ii.  22SL 
"Republikder  Arbeiter,"  Influence  of,  a* 

orKan  of  Central  Committee  of  United 

Tra.le-s.  li^ 
Republikanist  her  Freiheltsverein,  found- 

eid.  II.  Ifi^L 
Resolutions  adopted  at  revolutionary 

nioetinK  at  W(KKlst<xrk,  Va..  l  2112;  of 

Congress  on  behalf  of  Dohrmann,  l 

313. 

Retz,  Julius,  state  treasurer  (IHlnoia),  i. 

450. 

Revolutionary  War.  Haltlmore  Germans' 
part  in.  l  164:  Germans  active  at  the 
besinninc.  l  286:  preparations  in  Pa., 
L  287:  social  conditions  of  Germans,  l 
288:  a  Tory  new!»paper,  l  2fia;  German 
loyalists.  1. 2!>0.  '2\)  \ ;  larire  proportion  of 
patriots.  2llQ;  early  (lerman  aKitators 
In  Phila.,  Li  2'.>2 :  fW-rinan  patriots  in 
Geornia,  l.  2 '■>■'> :  (N-ririan  rtKirneuts,  i^ 
21>6 :  WastiinKton  s  l)o<ly-guard,  L  298. 
299:  sufTerings  of  German  front  iersmen 
tn  Mohawk  Valley,  |^  305:  massacres  in 
W.vominit.  and  Cherry  Valley,  l  315: 
Germans  in  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
336;  sharpshooters  of  General  Mor- 
Kan,  L  ail;  Germans  among  French 
auxiliary  troops,  i^  344-348 ;  Hessians, 

"Rhine  Farm,  the  "  (California),  i.  502. 
Rhinchprk,     83j  founded,  i^  2Qi  names 

of  first  settlers  of.  l  il2^ 
Rhodes,  J..F.,  on  strusKle  for  supremacy 


tn  Missouri,  \,  529;  on  battle  of  Chan- 

oellorsville,  l  543. 
Richardson,  IL  IL±  arrhitect,  316. 
Richter,  Mrt;.  Fernande,  ii^  lilL 
Ricker,  N.  C,  professor  of  archltectttre, 

II,  318,  323. 

Ridder,  Herman,  on  German  press  In  tbe 

United  States,  u,  360. 
Riddle,  Henry,  an  Immijn'ation  agemt  In 

Philadelphia,  l  3fL^ 
Ried.  Jacob,  conK^e^^man,  itt  L2& 
Riede.<«el,  Countesj»  of,  letters,  etc..  n,  IM^ 
Rletnen.sperKer.  John  Jarob,  relallOQ  to 

New  Wind.sor  colony,  l  224. 
Rlha,  Franc  is,  ii^  5^ 
Rinehart,  William  IT,  sculptor,  307. 
Ringler,  F.  A.,  photo-lithographer,  ii,  UiL 
Rlntelmann,  Christoiiher,  .'*ni  as  delegate 

to  Germany  by  Carolina  Geriuuns,  i, 

22iL 

Ripley,  Georee,  it,  426.  427. 
Ritchie  (RQttichi),  David,  congressman. 
II,  lis. 

Ritner,  Joseph,  governor,  n,  126. 
Rittenbouse,  David,  astronomer,  l  148. 

Rlttenhon.«5e,  Edmund,  early  settler  in 
Kenton  County,  Kentucky,  i.  3H2. 

Rittenhouse.  William.  See  Ruttlnghauf^n. 

Rilter,  F.  L.,  2iLL 

Rltter.  Johann,  conKreraman,  iii  178. 

Rltter,  L.  E.,  architect,  il  212. 

Rlttig,  Johann,  n,  350. 

Robinson,  Edward,  rL.451. 

Rochambeau,  German  soldiers  and  regi- 
ments under,  l  311. 

Roche,  Martin,  architect,  u,ai2. 

Rock,  John,  nurseryman,  l  600;  eareer 
and  influence  of,  ii.  49.  &L, 

Rockefeller.  Johann  Peter,  moDument  to. 

Rockefeller,  John  Davtoon,  l  1M  ;  gifts  of, 

II,  43a. 

Rodenberg.  William  A.,  congressman,  u, 

180. 

RObling.  J.  A..  buOder  of  the  Niagara 

Falls  suspension  bridge,  ti.  78j  of  ths 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  il  79i  manufacturer, 
II.  m 

RObling.  W.  A.,  bridge-builder  and  manu- 
facturer, II.  ZA. 

Roeding.  Frederkrk.  nursersrman,  510; 
career  and  influence  of,  il  SI. 

Roeding.  George  C,  nurseryman  and 
fnilt-rrower,  l  510 :  nursery  man,  il  Ql. 

Roehrig,  Prof.  F.  L.  O..  ll  2M. 

ROlker.  Dr.  Frledrich.  il  222. 

Rohrer.  A.  L.,  electrical  engineer,  il  SL 

Romantic  School,  the.  See  DQaseldorf 
School. 

Rombauer,  Bertha,  services  of,  il  Ififi. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  on  lark  of  native 
Americans  in  regular  army,  l  Sifl.;  prea- 
ident,  II, 
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Rose,  Joba,  distinsuished  In  Crawford's 
expedition,  real  name  and  history, 

•  404 

Kosecrans,  Gen.  William  Starke,  services 
of,  I,  Sfii. 

Rojefelt,  Bernard,  steamboat  operator, 

II,  ini. 

Ho!>cngarU'n    Jk.    Haas,  manufacturing 

ctiemlsts,  II,  SO. 
Rosenthal,  T..  ii,  2M. 
Roth.  Johann  Ludwl^,  first  white  child 

born  in  Ohio,  l  405. 
Roth,  Jotunnes,  ini:>i>ionary  to  Indians, 

Rothe,  Emll.  ii^  SQiL 

RolOKraph  Company,  iij 388. 

Round  UiU  School,  founded,  213;  In- 
fluence of,  II,  214. 

Rouss,  Charles  B..  steneroslty  of.  n,  433. 

Royal  American  ReRiinent,  coniitituents 
of,  Ii  271 :  record  <liirinK  French  and 
Indian  War,  i^  278-2^0 ;  result  of  serv- 
ices of,  I.  28fi. 

Royal  Baiting  Powder  Co.,  fiZ. 

Rubber,  German  manufacturers  of,  il  1L&. 

Ruckstuhl,  Frederick  Wellington,  sculp* 
tor,  II,  311. 

RuL'inelin.  C.  G..  iL  liL 

RulTner,  David,  pioneer,  ii,  72^ 

RufTner,  George,  Indian  fighter,  i^  411. 

RufTner,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  ii^  419. 

RufTner  brothers,  pioneer  salt  manufac- 
turers, n,  22a 

Ruflner  s  Cave,  L  IS2» 

Runckei,  Dutch  ambassador,  aids  Men- 
nonitefi,  l  112.  ^ 

Rupp.  L  D..  on  number  of  Germans  In  Pa., 

Rush,  Benjamin,  career,  ij^  130:  as  "Ta<  l- 
•  tus"  of  tht?  Pcnns}-Ivanlans,  i,  I'M: 
sixteen  specificatigns  conwriiing  suixjri- 
ority  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
farmer,  i^  131-140:  on  Germans  as 
farmers,  ii,  2S> 

Ruwiia.  in  census  report,  il  1Q;  number 
of  German."*  from.'ii,  12. 

Russian  Poles,  census  re|>ort  as  to  distri- 
bution of,  L  575 :  as  residents  of  large 
cities.  L  576:  nineteenth  century  im- 
migration of.  L  ^^"^ 

Russians,  census  report  on  disitribution  of. 
1^  ;  as  residents  of  large  cities,  i,  fiZfl ; 
large  cities  In  which  predominating 
portion  of  fnrniKn  element  consists  of, 
L  fillh  nlnt'tei'iitli  f.cntury  immigration 
Of.  L  •'>82. 

Ruttinghauften  (Rlttenhouse),  Wllbelm, 
first  paper  mill,  l  33. 

8ach!K,  J.  P.,  on  German  Pietists  of  Pa., 

I,  50. 

Sackett.  Richard,  In  Governor  Hunter's 
council,  i^  8A. 


Sockmeister,  inventor,  114. 

Sadler,  Reinhoid,  Kovernor,  u,  125. 

Sadler,  Koben,  f>etiiej»  m  Md.,  L  1^2. 

8&ngerfeste.  the  earliest,  u.  272-273 : 
modern  festivals,  274-270 :  Induenoe 
of,  II,  22ft. 

Saille,  Peter,  rongres.sman,  n,  Llfi. 

ibV.  AntJn  w.  Thf,  South  Caroiina  lmml« 
grant  ship,  l  222. 

St.  Clair,  General,  unsuccessful  in  Indfaui 
campaigns,  l  405:  army  almost  anni- 
hilated In  1791,  L  iM.  ifliL 

St.  Leger,  Col.,  march  of,  i^3M> 

St.  Louis,  a  distributinR  centre  for  Ger- 
mans, I,  43i> ;  !*truggle  for  the  arsenal 
of,  u  531 ;  (■aRerness  for  activity  shown 
by  Germans  of,  l  &3i :  arrival  of  Ger- 
man artillery  company,  l  637:  arrival 
of  G«n.  Fremont  at,  i^  540. 

Salem,  N.  C,  built,  L  222;  Female  Acad- 
emy founded,  i^  23^ 

Saleiii  (Ohio),  307. 

Salem-Winston,  Moravians'  settlement  at, 

L  2aa. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  founded,  i^  233. 
Sailing,  Johann.  "the  German  Indian," 

•Ml. 

Salomon,  Edward,  war  governor  of  Wl^ 
cousin,  1,  473 ;  governor,  ii,  175. 

Salomon,  K.  E.,  commands  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, i^  52fl. 

Salzburgers,  relation  to  Moravians. 126: 
exiled.  L  23 1 :  welcomed  in  Pnissia, 
235:  immigrants  reacli  liutterdam, 
23.') :  arrival  in  Ctiarlestown,  Ll  236; 
found  Ebeuezer,  l.  236 :  iivtluence  on 
John  Wesley,  l  237 :  settle  Frederlca, 
U         dissatisfied  with  Ebenezer. 
2321:  move  from  Ebenezer  to  Red  BlufT, 
L  240:  as  silk  producers,  i,  241.  243: 
as  patriots,    29'> :  at  tempt  to  exclude 
slavery  from  their  settlement,  ii,  L»iL 

Salzmann,  Dr..  founder  of  St.  Francis 
Seminary,  i,  471, 

Sandusky.  Jacob,  German  Polish  settler, 
L  371.  378. 

Sandusky,  Joseph,  German  Polish  settler, 
L  371,  ''i^ 

Sauer.  Christo)>h.  on  deaths  of  immigrants 
en  route,  i^  20^  Tunker  printer,  i.  114; 
importance  as  printer,  l  liii career  of, 
L  144:  prints  first  German  Bible  in 
America,  l  ^44:  establishes  newa- 
pap<»r,  book -bindery,  etc..  ll.*):  r©- 
pre!«nt.s  attitude  of  sectarians,  ij  2S6; 
stove  manufacturer,  ii^  Qfi:  e<^tablishe9 
first  German  newspaper,  ii.  aM:  u.  4'j2, 

Saur,  Christoph.   See  Sauer. 

Sau'er.  Hans.  German  volunteer  wttb 
Clark,  I,  322. 

Savannah  (Ca.)  founded,  235. 

Saxe,  John  tio<lfrev,  poet,  u,  3M. 

Saze-Gotha  district,  Queen  Anne's  Inten- 
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;  tioD  coDcerDins.  l  221 :  settled.  Lt  221 : 

cxunit  of.  2i2j  incrfa-xi  of  German 
setiiers  In,  223:  settlers  aitackcd  by 
Indians,    223;  progress, 

Saxe-\Ielnen«en,  Duke  of.  influeooe  of 
players  of,  ii,  328. 

Say,  Benjamin,  rongres.^man.  17^ 

Scandinavians,  areas  txcupied  by,  S2fi» 

Sctiaeberle,  Juhii  M.,  II,  234. 

Schafer.  Maj.  1-  riedrich,  l  633* 

fichikfer,  George,  early  settler  In  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  377. 

ScliaefTer.  Nathan  C.  il  233. 

SchalT,  Philipp,  services  of,  ii^  410. 

Scheel,  Fritz,  ll,  ^t>H. 

SchelT,  on  number  of  Palatines  in  New 
York,     g2i  as  envoy  to  the  king, 

Scbeib,  Rev.  Heinrich.  pastor  of  Zions- 
kirche,  n.  242:  influence  of,  ilfl. 

Schell,  J.  Christian,  frontiersman,  317. 

Sctieli,  Mrs.  J.  Oiristian.  ti,  iQA^ 

Schelling.  Prof.  Felix  E.,  235. 

Schem,  Alexander  J.,  ii^  3iZ 

Schenk.  Dr.  C.  A..  Aleislerschule,  ii,  228. 

Scherb,  trustee  at  Livingston  Manor,  l  QQ. 

Scherer  and  Gobel,  report  of,  3M.. 

Scberer,  Rev.  Jaoob.  tour  to  Ohio.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tenncftsce.  :iS7,  '.iSH :  his 
coikague.  GObcl,  l  387:  his  visit  with 
Rev.  Mohr,  L3afi. 

Scheuermann,  Jobann  Jacob,  congress- 
man, II,  178. 

Schickel,  WillUm.  architect,  ii.  322. 

Schieffelin  Brothers,  wholesale  druggists, 
II,  iXL 

Schleren,  Charles  A.,  tanner,  ti,  1Q2. 

Schiid miller,  il  300. 

Schilling.  IL  K..  i^  21L 

Schirm.  C.  R..  conerpt'^man.  n,  iSf). 

Schladitz,  E.,  t-nKravt-r,  n, 

Schlatter,  Rev.  Michael,  l  n4:  as  organ- 
izer of  German  Reformed  congrega- 
tions. L  122 :  resigns  as  preacher,  l  123 : 
army  chaplain,  l  124 ;  similarity  of  In- 
fluence to  M  Qhlenberg,  l  121 :  on  Schley. 
L  169:  visits  to  Md.,  L  171 :  services 
In  French  and  Indian  War,  287: 
church  !KTvUe<(  of,  ii,  4i«. 

Schlegel,  Edward,  il  102. 

Schleicher.  Gustav.  member  of  Congress, 

I,  499:  farmer  and  engineer,  l  50Q:  in 
Confederate  service,  l  500:  death,  i^ 
500:  services  of,  ii^  173:  congressman, 

II,  LZa. 

Schleiermacher,  Friedrich,  influence  of, 
II.  420. 

Schleswig-Holsteln,  Mennonites  in  cities 

of.  L  31. 
Schley  family,  l  175. 
Schley,  Thomas,  leader  nf  immffrranfs,  i, 

ICQ:  founder  of  dutiaguii>hed  faiuUy,  i. 


Schley.  WiaOeld  Scott.  Rear-Admlral.  l 
176:  career  and  services  of,  i^  570:  up- 
held by  Dewey,  i^  571. 

SclUitz,  brewing  industry,  th 

Scbmedlgen.  W.       u.  3M. 

Schmick.  Jacob.  German  mLi^loaary  at 
GnadenhUtten,  l 

Schmidt.  Jakob,  teacher  in  tbe  Zioos- 
Schule.  II.  iill^. 

Schmidt.  Ricliard  E.,  architect,  818. 

Schmidtsdorf,  location,  i*  1^3. 

Schmitz,  Bruno.  Indianapolis  monument. 
II.  aM. 

Schmuck,  Oliver  L.,  heroism  of,  ir,  171. 
Schraucker,  Rev.  Samuel  S.,  servicf;*  of, 
II.  ILL 

Schnake,  Friedrich,  on  civil  strife  in  Mis- 
souri, I.  530:  moves  that  St.  Louis  Ger- 
mans offer  their  services  to  tbe  Union, 
i^  535 :  on  treatment  of  troops  by  Lyon 
and  Blair,  l  541. 

Schm-idor,  C.  C,  builder  of  Niagara  Falls 
cantilever  bridge,     Z£i  other  work.  Uj 

Schneider,  Georg,  editor,  n.  131.  134. 
SchnaufTer.  Karl  Heinrlcb,  influence  of, 

II,  13^  II,  348. 
SchnaufTf>r,  Mrs.  K.        heroism  of.  u, 

Scbnell,  Leonhard,  as  Moravian  mLsaion- 
ary,  l  2123:  on  religious  condition  of  tbe 
settlers  along  the  Potomac,  l  2Ufi:  Jour* 
ney  to  New  River  settlement,  207; 
journey  to  Ga.,  ^  2Qfi. 

SchOffler,  Moritz.  publisher  of  "Tlio  Wis- 
consin Banner,"  l  :  advotale  of 
liberal  policy  toward  immigrants, 

47fi, 

Schoelkopf,  tanners,  il  loi- 
Schoeikopf,  Henry,  athletic  record  of.  iL 
32fi. 

Schoen.  Charles  T.,  inventor  of  pressed 

steel  cars,  100. 
Schonberger.  L.,  in  St.  Clair  County 

(1792).  L 

SchOnbcrger.  Peter,  founder  of  Cambria 

Iron  Company,  ii, 
SchOnbrunn  (Ohio).  L^iM. 
Schoenefeld.  Henry,  u,  282. 
i3ch6nfeld,  Hermann,  247. 
SchOplein,  Abraham,  hunter  and  trapper 

of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  uSIfi. 
Schoflcld,   IJeut.,  admits  Turners  to 

arsenal.  ^  535. 
Schoharie,  settlement  of,  l  S2j  original 

site  of.  L  23j  difficult  it  s  in  tieglnning  of 

settlement.  ^  B3j  condition  of,  in  1723, 

L  IflQ. 

Schoharie  County.  Newburghers  leave  for, 

School*?  of  Oermantown,  r,  15:  foundod  by 
Moravians,  i^  121 ;  iniiueolial  private, 

II.  2ia  ff. 
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Schott,  JohanDPaul,  position  and  serv- 

ices  of.  L  3aa. 
Scbreeve,  ilenry,  steamboat  captain,  {l 

107. 

Scttreiber.  Karl,  prominent  German  set- 
tler (BellevUle).  l  IM. 

Scbrey  voRel,  Charles,  il  SQL. 

Schuclc,  Michael,  hunter  and  trapper  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  l  ■"<~h. 

Schfln'iiiaau,  Jacot),  conKri-ssman,  ti,  113. 

SchGtiucr,  Nicholas,  ( omrnautU!  Fourth 
Regiment  (Mo.),  i,  535. 

Schultz.  Jackson  8.,  an  member  of  Re> 
form  Club,  ir,  13SL 

Schultze,  Carl  Emil.  ii.  3fi&. 

Bchultze,  Johann  Christian,  settles  in 
Salem  Co..  N  J.,  l  lAL 

Schultze.  William,  member  of  Qennanla 
Orchestra,  il  264. 

Schulz,  Leo,  il  291. 

Schumacher,  trustee  at  Livingston  Manor, 

L  HAL 

Schumacher.  Ferdinand,  miller,  ii.  tUL 

Schumacher,  James,  accompanies  Pas- 
torius.  1^ 

Schumacher.  W.  E..  ii.  301^ 

hchuniann-Helnk,  ti.  45a 

Schuricht,  Hermann,  on  Germans  tn  Vlr- 
ginia,  L  tU. 

Schurman,  Pres.  Jacob  Gould,  il.  233. 

Schurz,  Carl,  as  Union  orator.  |^ 530:  at 
Chanct'liorsvllle,  l.  &->3:  report  of 
attack  on  the  Eleventh  Corps  by.  l 
646:  attempts  legislation  for  protec- 
tion of  American  forests,  6L  fiS^ 
on  his  parly  political  exp<?rtences.  ii, 
133:  nfiriiiiialcd  for  lieutenanl-tr()\'emor 
of  .Wisconsin.  iL  133:  political  Influ- 
ence, ii.  135:  as  champion  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  n,  137 :  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  ti,  137:  reforms,  u. 
1^7:  member  of  Reform  Club,  ii.  130: 
as  "original  independent,"  il  165. 
156;  literary  work  of.  161 :  memo- 
rial service  In  honor  of.  il  1M: 
named  ii.  178^  18L  182^  341  369:  as 
journalist,  il  312. 

Schurz.  Margaretha  Meyer,  founds  first 
kindergarten  in  United  Stales,  n.  232. 

Si  hutt.  iL  2SfL. 

Schwab.  Charles  M.,  steel  magnate,  il 
!M>:  donations  of.  ii.  433. 

Schwab,  Gustav  Henry,  career  and  influ- 
ence of.  iL 

Schwarz,  Rudolph,  sculptor,  il  314. 

Schwarzes-Jftger  Corps,  organized,  l  620. 

Schwarzott,  M.  M..  sculptor,  il  312. 

Schwclnfurtb,  Charles  F.,  architect,  il 

317. 

Schwenkfeld,  Kaspar,  of  sect  of  Schwenk- 
felders.  i,  IIS. 

S<  hwcnkfelders,  social  standing  In  Ger- 
many, l  30i  founded,  i^  1 15:  settle 


Montgomery  County, Pa„    115:  educa* 
tion,  u,  4u'.>. 
Schwerdkopf.  Johann,  strawberry-grower. 
II,  as. 

"Schwerln,  D.  B."  Sec  B6ttcher,  il  460. 
Schwerln,  D.  P.,  steamstiip  niagnata,  xi« 

Scioto  Valley,  the,  Germans  in.  l  428; 
German  hunters  near  Chdlicothe.  i, 
423;  Hcrr.  Brink,  Grut)h.  Op  den  Graff, 
L  4^ ;  German  redciapt  ioncrs,  l  423 

Scotch-Irish,  in  Shenandoah  Valley, 

Scotch,  census  report  on  distribution  of, 

I.  575 :  nineteenth  centurr  Immigration 

of  EnKli->>li.  Wel.sli,  and,  l  ' 
Scotch-Irish,  inimigralion  recorded,  l  111; 

population  compared  to  German  aa  to 

numbers,  ii.  25.  2fl. 
Scott.  Gen.,  relations  with  Qnltmaa,  i. 

fi2L 

Scott.  Sir  Waller,  Incident  of,  il  4fli. 
Sculpture,  early  status  in  the  United 

States.  II.  :j()6. 
Sealsfield  ( Fostl),  Charles,  traveler,  L  429; 

his  book.  L  422 ;  writings  of.  n.  343 ;  on 

persistence  of  Germans,  ii^  46a. 
Sears.  E.       il  422. 
Seconr!  Corps.  Germans  in,  l  fiil. 
Sii  tarians.  in  Ohio.    See  Indian  concre- 

gations,  Moravians.  Dunkers,  and  Am- 

Ish,  l  423. 
Seemnnn,  Karl,  one  of  the  original  settlen 

of  Lexington.  Kentucky,  l  3*7. 
Seldl.  Anton,  prominent  musician,  n. 

268:  conductor  of  German  opera,  il 

2S2. 

Self.  WUIlam  Ilenry.  il  321. 

Selpp.  Mrs.  Catlierine.  i;  Introductory 
statement,  vt. 

Seitz.  John  A.,  one  of  the  flounders  of 
Lexington.  Kentucky,  l  311. 

Sellmann.  physician,  associated  whb 
Martin  Bau[j.i.  l.  42i«. 

Semnai-iier.  \\  illiaiii  M..  it,  2S0. 

Senn.  Nicholas,  rescarclies  of,  n,  4<)-l. 

Sensemann.  Gottlieb,  Moravian  mUsion- 
ary.  l  127:  missionary  to  the  Indians 
at  Salem,  l  307. 

Sentz.  Carl,  member  of  Germania  Orches- 
tra, II.  2M. 

Settlers,  three  cla-ses.  l  374 -aT.*);  Ger- 
mans predominantly  of  third  ilaiw.  l 
375 :  represented  in  all  classes,  l  376- 

.t7fl. 

Seume,  J.  G.,  experience  as  kidnapped 

trooper,  l  3iL 
Seven  Partners,  Huntar's  grant  to,  l  Mi 

names  of,  l  Q&i  trouble  with  German 

settlers,  fil, 
"Seventh-Day   Baptists"  orjraniJtMj.  i, 

115:  at  begimiaig  of  ilevoluliouary 

War.  L  286. 
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Seybert,  Adam,  concressawn,  u,  ITS. 
Seybold,  Louis,  quoted,  02. 
Shenandoah  Co..  names  of  German  set* 

tiers  in.  u  lillL 
Shenandoah  Valley,  first  settler,  l  ISS. 
Sbepherdstown.  See  New  Mecklenburg. 

L  IM. 

Sherk.  Joseph,  settler  in  Ontario,  l  46a. 
Shonts.  T.  P.,  civil  engineer,  86. 
Shuize,  John  A.,  governor,  176. 

Shunk.  FrancLs,  tfovernor,  ii,  llfL 
Siebenthal  brothers  us  pioneer  grajje- 

growers.  ii,  i(L 
Siegel.  Cooper  and  Company,  rL  12SL 
Siegen  (Cermany),  settlers  from,  at  Ger- 

manna,  l  IlL 
Siegling.  II.  aOfl^ 

Sigcl,  Cen.  Franz.  In  rommand  of  Third 
Regiment,  i.  .'>:<■') :  uttat  ks  .S«;ressi()nlsts 
at  Carthage,  l  iMi;  attacks  Confeder- 
ates at  Wilson's  Creek,  l  fill:  IL  369. 

Simen!),  Jan,  one  of  original  immigrants 
to  Germantown.  l  21. 

Simmons,  Judge  B.,  on  German  element 
of  Va..  L  IM. 

Simons.  Meuno,  founder  of  sect  of  Men- 
nonltes.  113. 

Simpson,  Frances.  English  maid,  accom- 
panies Pastorius.  l  3A. 

Singer.  Otto,  ii^  2S7. 

Singing  societies  (German),  il  ^71-^77 

Sink  (Zink),  Rev.,  in  Kentucky,  u  3a£L 

81uu.\  (Dakota)  Indians,  l  485:  treat- 
ment by  traders  and  Indian  agents,  l 
485.  iM. 

Skippack,  Penn.,  settled,  l  113;  Dunk- 

ards  in.  u 
Sky-scraper,  the,  ii,  316.  aiZ 
Slavery.  Germantown's  protest,  l  45_; 

not  favored  by  Va.  Germans,      182 ; 

exception,  liil:  SalzbnrKers'  opposition 

to,  L  2i2;  altitude  of  (Juniians  toward. 

in  IHOO.  It.  i2ft-i.-^n. 
Sloughter,  governor  of  New  York,  22^ 

23.  iL 

SItiytcr.  Peter,  fotmder  of  Labadist  settle- 
ment .  ij  liLii 
Smith  &  Son.  Henry,  builders,  ii.  LIA 
Smith  (Schmidt).  Albert,  congressman, 
170. 

Smith  (Schmidt),  Dietrich,  congressman, 

II.  179. 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton.  n.  219. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  referencfis  in  his 

"True  Travels"  to  "  Dutchmen."  1.7-9. 
Smith,  William,  contributor  to  Journal, 

L  lOft:  ald.s  Zengcr.  l  UH- 
Smithfleld.  founded,  l  202. 
Smithficld  church,  the,  first  church  west 

of  the  Allefthanies.  i^  420. 
Smithineyer  &  Peli,  architects.  n^321. 
Smithmeycr.  John  L.,  architect,  ii,  321. 
Smyser,  .Martin  L.,  congressman,  u,  IHL 


Smyth,  J.  F.  D.,  experience  with  patriotic 

Germans,  l  203. 
Snyder.  Simon,  governor,  u.  176. 
Socialism,  under  German  influence,  n. 

1S7-1'.).K 

Socialist  l.abor  Party  of  America,  organ- 
ization and  inllucnce  of,  u,  liili  S. ;  SUO' 
oess  of.  u.  197. 

Socialist  Party,  success  of.  ii,  197. 

Society  for  Promotion  of  ChrUtian  Know* 
ledite.  cooperate*!  with  Ga.  land  com« 
paiiy  for  Siil/hurners.  l.  21ih^ 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  founded,  ii,  447. 

Sodowsky.  See  Sandusky,  i.  3 bo. 

Sdrgel.  Alwln,  settler  at  New  Braunfels,  l 

Solicer,  Relnhold.  political  Influence  of, 

Soims-Braunfeh.  Prinze  Carl  of.  at  head 
of  colony,  i,  llii ;  incapacity  and  resig- 
nation L  4fi&. 

Sorge,  F.  A.,  lfl2< 

Sound  Money  League,  prominent  Ger- 
mans of,  ti,  12iL 

Sousa,  John  Philip,  ii. 

South  Carolina,  first  German  .settlers  In. 
L  215:  government  votes  money  for 
distribution  among  German  settlers. 
22A ;  incorporation  of  German  churches 
of.  22fi :  counties  Inhabited  by  Germans 
L  2fiJ :  Germans  as  defenders  of  frontier 
of.  L  2GH :  Indians  bfciii  hostilities  in. 
1,  2I2_;  estimate  of  (Icnnans  in.  i.  J  S3 
28 1.  numl>er  of  Gertiians  in  coun- 
ties of  (1790).  II.  ISL 

Sower.  Christopher.  See  Sauer. 

Spangenberg  (Bishop).  Rev.  August 
Gottlieb,  successor  of  Zinrendorf,  l  126: 
Moravian  missionary.  ^  2113^  Journey 
to  North  Carolina  to  survey  "The 
Wachovia  Tract,"  l  211:  meets  John 
Wesley,  u  233. 

Spanish  War.  German  volunteers  In,  l 

Spener.  Dr.,  Pietist,  l  33. 

Speyer.  James,  endows  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Professorsliip.  ll  2iilL 

Spielmann,  I-'ranz.  judge  in  Campbell 
County.  L  3&3. 

Spinner,  Francis  E..  career  and  inOaence 
of.  II.  462:  integrity  of  4fl«. 

Spitzer,  Ernestus  von,  ii^  399. 

Spotswood,  Alexander,  governor  of 
VirKinia,  l  Zft;  governor  of  Va..  founds 
Germanna,  l.  178:  lawsuit  with  Ger- 
mans, L  180:  explores  Valley  of  Va.,  l 
183;  founds  order  of  "Knights  of  tbe 
Golden  Horseshoe,*  l  ISfi- 

"Spotswood."  furnace,  l  170. 

Spottsylvania,  named,  l  178. 

Spottsylvania  Iron-works,  tbe,  n.  08. 

Sprccher,  iiev.  Samuel,  n.  411. 
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Spreckels,  Adolph.  banker,  il  Z(L 

Spreckels.  C'laus.  s.ugar  maoufacturer,  l 
&ifL:  sugar  mafcoftle.  ll  ggj  ruilroa<l 
promoter,  TOj  career,  u,  6b -7U : 
steamship  magnate,  ii^  108;  as  bene- 
factor. II.  443. 

Spreckels,  John  D.,  merchant,  n,  70: 
steamship  mafmate.  ir.  ins. 

Spreckels.  Kudolph.  polilical  iofluencc  of. 
It,  li2. 

Spr6gel.  Johann  Heinrtch,  causes  patiic 

in  Germantown,  l.  ^ 
"Staatsbote,"  favors  rebellion,  l  2flL- 
"Staais-Zeitung.  De  New  Yorker."  iLa2£L 
"Staats-Zeitung,  Iinnois,"  ii, 
6ta.<U.  .Madame  de.  "De  I'Aiiemagoe," 

effect  of.  IL  2Qfi. 
Btabr.  John  8..  233. 
Stamp  Tax.  Germans'  feeling  toward, 

Stauffer.  D.  M..  railway  engineer,  ii. 

Staufferstadt  (StraHhurg).  founded,  l  192. 

Stelcben.  E.  J.  u.  a^o- 

Steiff.  Margarete  (Teddy  Bear),  Sflfi. 

Steiner    See  iSioner. 

Stelner  and  CiJ^t.  Philadelphia  printers,  u 

Stelner,  Leonliard.  leader  of  Swiss  colo- 
nists at  Dutch  Hill.  Illinois,  l  iM. 
Stelner,  Ix>uis  iL.  librarian,  l.  12IL 
Steiner  family,  of  Marylanri.  HiL 
Steliiinelz,  C.  P..  elettricai  engineer  and 

inventor,  il  H6. 
Steinway.  Henry,  piano  mfr..  career  of, 
II.  11^ 

Steins 'ehr.  Gen.  Adolph  von.  services  of. 
L  542  :  at  (ieltj  sburK.  l  540. 

Steitz  (Rlites).  Major  Benjamin,  founder 
of  Columbia,  l  406. 

Stephan.  Martin,  bishop  of  Saxon  Luther- 
ans, L  44«. 

Stephan,  Peter,  founds  Stephansburg,  l 

Stern  Brothers,  il  12(L 

Steuben,  Baron  Wilhetm  Freiherr  von, 
servic-es  of,  l  320;  ap}>ointed  inspector- 
general,  L  ^23:  result. s  of  services  of.  l 
321:  publishes  military  manual,  l  325: 
at  Yorktown.  1^320.318:  after  the  war. 
L  322:  relations  with  Wayne  at  York- 
town,  l  ajs. 

"Steuben's  Uegulations,"  published,  l 
321L 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  settled  by  Germans, 

Sti4!gel.  Baron,  establishes  flrst  Iron  foun- 
dry. L  140 :  founds  .Mannheim,  l  141 : 
MtAblishp.s  glassworks,  l  141 :  eccen- 
tricities. Revolution  causes  failure,  l 
142:  pioneer  glass-maker,  n,  Ifon 
manufacturer,  ii,  «>.'>-06.  See  note. 

Stieglitz.  Alfred,  photographer,  u,  324- 


Stirling,  Henry,  first  white  inhabitant  <rf 

South  Carolina,  l  217. 
Stoeckei,  Gustav  Jacob,  il  290- 
Sioever.  John  Caspar,  first  minister  of 

Hebron  church,  l  1^2. 
Stoli,  Lieutenant,  as  commander  of  the 

Leisler  Company,  l  lA :     bearer  of  the 

Fx-tllion  to  the  kinK.  l  12- 
Stoner  (yteiner;.  Michael.  German  pio» 

neer.  l  3filL  368:  hunter  and  trapper 

of  Lexington,  l  37S. 
Stoner  (Stelner).  Nicholas,  as  Indian 

flgbter.  L  3>Q 
Story,  Prof.  W  E..  u.  222. 
Stoughton  Musical  So*'iety.  the,  ri,  25Zi 
Stover  (SlaufTer).  Jacob.  m.-!1s  land  to  fijst 

Elktown  settlers,  u  iM:  ruse  to  procure 

large  land  grant,  l  1^2^ 
Stowe,  Prof.  C.  E..  ii,  212. 
Strader   (Str&ter?).  George,  Kentuclcy 

hunter  and  pioneer,  probably  German, 

I.  360. 

Strauch.  Adolph.  landscape  gardener,  a. 
f^ 

Straus,  Nathan,  services  of,  u,  441. 
Strauss,  u.  i21 

Strehlenau,  Niembsch  von.  See  I^enau.  o, 
34&. 

Strejiers.  Wilhetm.  one  of  oriitinal  imral- 
grunt.H  to  Germantown.  l 

Strieker.  Gen.  John,  i^  166:  career  aod 
serv'cef  of,  l  513. 

Strobel,  Prof.  E.  H_  ii.  222. 

Strobel,  P.  A.,  on  site  of  Ebenezer,  L  23ft. 

Strothmann.  Wilhelm,  first  German  set- 
tler in  Milwaukee  County,  l.  -t^fi. 

Strouse  (Strau.s),  Meyer,  cou^fre.^sraan, 

II,  179. 

Strudwick.  WUhelm  Elmst.  congressman. 
II.  IISL 

Stuart,  Prof.  Moses,  il  21fi. 

Stucken,  Van  der,  il  286-287. 

Studebaker  Brothers,  wapon  manufac- 
turers. II,  1(1:^-101- 

Stnmpel.  relation  to  Hard  Labor  CreeJc 
colony,  L  221. 

StOrcmburg,  G..  n.  3S£L 

Slueven,  Hermlne.  poetry  of.  jl  OXL. 

.Stump  &  Walter,  seed-men.  ii.  fiL. 

Stuntz.  A.  L..  farmer,  ii,  5.V5<1. 

Sullivan  *  Adler,  architects.  u_,  .118. 

Sullivan.  John,  attacks  Indians  of  Six 
Nations,  l  315:  relations  with  Scboit. 

Lsai. 

Sullivan,  Louis  Henry,  architect,  tL.  312^ 
Super.  Pres.  Charles  W.,  il  233. 
Suppiwr  family,  the.  settlers  on  th« 

IxKJkinK-filass  Prairie  (Illinois),  i,  iStL. 
Sutro,  Adolph  IL  J.,  mlninK  cUKineer,  u 

510:  II.  87-88 ;  service  and  gifts  of,  n. 

443. 

Sutro-SchOcking,  Kathinka.  influence  of, 

n.  460. 
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Sutter.  John  A.,  pioneer,  experlltion  to 
Apache  country,  l  447:  early  career, 
L  601:  sold  discovered  on  farm  of,  i, 

508:  pen?fioned.  ^  508:  u±  fifi- 
Swan  wick.  J.,  jonxressman,  ii,  129. 
Swatara,  NcwburKhers  leave  for.  l  UL 
Swedes.    MOhlenbcrgs    relation  with 
Lutheran,  i,  i2i.':  census  report  on  dis- 
tribution of.         large  cities  in  which 
predominating  portion  of  foreign  ele- 
ment consists  of.  L  579 ;  nineteenth 
century  immigration  of  Danes,  Nor- 
weKians,  and.  SSI* 
&wcdi»li  Uuiiipany.  memtiers  and 

plan,  12^  colony  at  Fort  Christina. 
I.  13. 

Swineford.  A.  P..  governor,  n,  177. 

Swiss-German  names  of  lancaster  County, 

I.  1 12  .bftHera  in  PurjshurK.  i,  210 ;  lead- 
ers of  Purysburg  settlers  named, 

21fl. 

'  Switzerland,  newlanders  in,  l  03 :  German 

immigration  from,     LL  12. 
Symmes.  Judge,  founder  of  Cieves.  LiQfi. 
Synod  of  Pa.,  Lutheran,  adds  German 

communities  of  Va.,  l  Ifi3. 
"SynoiJical  Conference,"  organized, 

412.  liJL 

Syracuse,  influence  of  Germans  in,  il 

Talbot,  Sir  William,  governor  of  Mary- 
land, translator  of  Lederer's  Diary,  l 
2Z. 

Tanner.  Johannes.  Dunker  preacher, 
settler  in  lioone  County,  Ky..  L-3iiL 

Tappen.  Henry  T..  influence  of,  n.  221 

Tarleton.  at  Yorktown,  l  3M. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  influence  of,  ii,  3fi2. 

Taylor.  Mrs.  Bayarrl,  ii,  457. 

Teagarden  (TiernanenT).  George,  early 
German  settler  In  Kentucky,  'i'iH. 

Technique  of  American  iiaiuters,  u,  302. 

Teddy  Bear,  invented  by  German  woman. 

II,  385. 

TcKcrMen,  George,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  i_l  377. 

Teutonenbund  (Charleston),  223- 

Thedings.  J.  H.,  prominent  German  in 
politics,  4fi2. 

Theus.  Rev.  Christian,  as  first  minister  of 
Saxe-Gotha  district,  u  222i  tombstone 
of.  L  222:  troubles  of,  l 

Thirty  Years"  War.  results  of,  i,  64i  in 
Palatinate,  l  ^ 

Thoburn.  J.  M..  *  Co.,  seed-men.  ii,fi2. 

Thomas.  Calvin.  iL  220.  2il, 

Thomas.  Gen.  George  Henry,  congratu- 
lates Hooker  on  his  charge  at  Lookout 
Mountain,  l  ^iSL 

Thomas.  Theodore,  orchestral  conductor, 
II,  264:  Bison's  estimate  of.  IL  264: 
early  life,  il  '2M:  rivalry  with  Philhar- 
monic aockiy,  II,  264-265 ;  director  of  [ 


Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  n,  265:  In- 
fluence in  the  West,  ll  260-267 ;  in 
chamber  music,  it.  2fliL 

Thorndike,  buys  first  German  book-col- 
lection, II,  212. 

Thwaltes.  R.  G.,  quoted,  l  1S£L 

Ticknor.  George,  exiierieucc  of,  ii,  210; 
influence  of,  ii,  211  fT.,  3^ 

Tilden.  Samuel  J.,  il  Li3. 

TUghman.  James,  an  agent  of  Washing- 
ton's, L.  361. 

Tin)ni.  Henry  C,  prominent  New  York 
musician,  u.  260.  27(1. 

Tiinrod.  IleDtry.  poetical  works  of,  ii,  354- 
3filL 

Tlmrod.  Capt.  William  Henry,  service  of. 
II,  354. 

Tisen.  Relnert ,  one  of  oriKlnal  Immiprants 
to  Oermantown,  i^lH;  burKomoster,  l, 
liiL 

Tome,  Jacob,  foimder  of  Jacob  Tome  In- 
stitute, u.  2M;  gifts  of,  ii,  430. 

Torkis,  among  Germans.  ^  2SH-201. 

Toulmin.  Harry,  president  of  TransyN 
vania  Seminary,  quoted,  on  fitness  of 
various  national  stocks,  l  364. 

Toys,  made  in  fiermany,  it,  2S5. 

Trauoyhania  iJemlnary,  establishment, 
consolidation  with  Kentucky  Academy, 
1. 379:  trustees  and  patrons,  l  370. 

Trappe,  Lutheran  settlement,  l  t  Ifl. 

Treutlen,  John  Adam,  elected  provincial 
governor  of  Ga.,  l  2M:  joins  Continent 
tal  army,  Lt      :  IL  ^"^^ 

Triebel,  Fretlcrick  E..  sculptor,  il  313. 

'Triebner,  Christopher  F.,  character  of, 
245:  as  Tory,  l  2iL.  2afi. 

TroUope,  Mrs.,  quoted,  jl  251. 

Trofitel  &  Zohrlant.  il  1^22. 

Troutman,  Peter,  early  German  settler  In 
Kentucky,  ^  ■^•"'S. 

Tryon  County,  activity  of  Germans  of, 

Tucker,  George,  on  foreign  immigrations 

and  their  Increase,  il  20. 
Tuckerman.  Joseph,  ii,  427. 
Tones,  Abraham,  one  of  original  immi- 

jrrants  to  riormantow n,  L.31. 

TuIix;'hocken.  Ne«  burghers  leave  for,  l, 
TAi  attacked  by  Indians,  l  ^"t- 

Tulpehocken  di-strict,  purchase  of,  l  103: 
growth  of.  L  104, 

"Tulpehocken  Elsenhammer,"iL  25. 

Tunker(s).  See  Dunkards. 

Turner,  Frederick  J.,  on  the  Germans  as 
agricultural i.--ts,  l  138:  on  causes  for 
German  immigration,  l  584 :  on  cus- 
toms introduced  by  Germans,  il  146. 

Turnerbund,  organization  of,  ii,  389: 
growth  and  influence  of,  il  3QQ  IT. 

Tumerel.  Iniluence  of  Crerman.  ii.  389. 

Turners  (of  St  .  Louis),  declare  their  alle- 
giance to  Union  cause,  l  532:  admitted 
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to  the  arsenal,  l  535:  Influence  of,  ii^ 
189:  trials  of. 
••Turnverelne"  (Milwaukee),  L  422* 
Tuscaroras.  massacre  early  Carolina  set- 
tlers. L 

Tweed.  William  M.,  political  boss,  HE- 
Tyler.  Moses  Colt,  on  Loyalists  in  tbe 

American  Revolution,  2S1SL 
Tyrker.  first  German  to  lanrl  on  the  North 

American  coast.  cllM;overed  the 

American  grape-vine,  l  Z. 

ririch.  Charles  F..  painter,  il  300. 

Unger.  Fred.  W..  il  324. 

Unitarian  denomination,  beginnings  and 

faith  of.  lu  12^ 
Unitas  Fratrum,  origin  and  Influence  of, 

II,  122. 

United  Brethren  in  Christ,  origin  and  pre- 
sent state  of,  II,  122x 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
Gould's  work  for,  522* 

"  United  Synod  of  the  South,"  organized, 
11-  412.  415. 

University  of  Miclilgan,  presentation  of 
German  classic  dramas,  ii,  liiilL 

Urlsperger,  Dr.  Samuel,  relation  to  Salt- 
burgers.  L  235.  212 ;  views  on  slavery, 
2i3 ;  as  pat  run  of  Ga.  churches,  l  244. 

Urlsperger  Reports,  on  troubles  of  Rev. 
Theus,  L  223. 

Usselinx.  William,  promoter  of  Swedish 
South  Company.  L  UJ  director  of  the 
company,  l  12* 

Valley  Furnace,  the. 

Valley  of  Va.,  settled,  l  IMj  explored,  l 
183:  situation  of,  l^  1B6 ;  dcscribwl,  L. 
Ififi ;  importance  of,  in  Civil  War,  l  ISZ- 

Van  AUtyne,  ii.  396. 

Van  Buren.  Martin,  president,  it. 

Van  Dam.  Rip.  trouble  with  Gov.  Cosby. 

Van  HciT,  Maj.  Darth.,  Kiven  command 
of  Washington  s  body  Muard,  L  '•>^- 

Van  Hise.  Pres.  Charles  R..  ii,  233. 

Van  SJeenwyk.  G.,  first  Wisconsin  com- 
mi.<^sioner  of  immigration,  l  *77. 

Vanderhoef.  n,  aufi. 

Vanmeter,  John,  story  of  land  grant  of,  l 
ini. 

Vereiniffte  Turnverelne  Nordamerikas, 

organi;re(l.  ii,  UHL 
Vermont .  Mass.,  land  grant  to  Germans  in, 

L  2iiIL 

Vick's  .Sons,  James,  seed-men.  ii.  62. 
Vlereck,  George  Sylvester,  works  of,  ii, 

Vlereck.  LouU,  il  IM. 

VUlard  cHllgard),  Henry,  engineer.  LfiOi : 
railway  magnate,  l  SO'* ;  as  member  of 
Reform  Club,  il  1311 :  services  and  influ- 

■  ence  of,  ii,  3I3j.  charities  of,  il  432. 


Virginia,  Germans  and  Scotch-Irtsh  of,  l 

177 ;  inva<1ed  by  Germans  from  Pa.  and 
Md ..  L  l^ :  -lames  of  early  German  set  - 
tiers,  L  103-ll>5  ;  counties  inhabited  by 
Germans,  l  264 ;  Germans.  Irish,  and 
Scotch-Irish  aa  defenders  of  frontier  of, 
267  ,  268:  estimate  of  Gerrnans  In.  y 
283.  2iih ;  number  of  Germans  in  coun- 
ties  of  (17<J(3).  II.  15. 
Vocutional  tcactilng,  a  German  influence. 
II,  iiii. 

Vogler,  Charles  A  Company,  medicine 

manufacturers,  u,  fiO. 
Volk.  Leonard,  sculptor,  Oj  314. 
Volkmar.  Frits,  il  Zli 

Volksblatt."  Cinrlnnati.  ii.  370. 
Vollmar,  J.  P.,  farmer  anil  miller,  ii,  55. 
Vonnoh,  Robert  W.,  jtalnter.  ii,  3(Ki. 

Vorkampfer,  Der  Deutsche."  influence 

of,  II.  370. 
Voss.  Ernst,  il  217. 

Vrooman,  Peter.  Palatines'  treatment  of, 

L 

Wachenhelmcr,  I>.  W..  li.  112. 

"Wathovia  Tract,  The,"  surveyed  and 
settled.  L  231 ;  social  conditions  in  set- 
tlements of.  L  232. 

Wachsner.  Leon,  ii.  333. 

Wachter.  Frank  C,  congressman,  n.  IHt). 

Wack.  Rev.  Caspar,  career  of,  i_i  IM. 

Wacker-Schule,  the  (Baltimore),  n,  242. 

Wagener,  Gen.  John  A.,  ii,  3011;  services 
of.  II,  IQfi. 

Waggener  brothers,  military  services  of, 

L  200. 
Wagner,  Hans,  ir,  3ff7. 
Wagner,  Web!>ter,  Inventor  of  palace  car. 

It.  Ifll. 

Wagner,  William,  career  and  influence, 

II.  430. 

Wagner  Palace  Car  Company,  n.  IM. 
Wakatamake,  Col.  Etouiiuei's  Camp  in 

the  Muskingum  country,  l  3i'5. 
Walbach.  Gen.,  career  and  services  of, 

m. 

Waldenslans.  History  of.  u  231. 

Waldo,  Jonathan,  association  with  Ger> 
man  colonies,  l  212 :  efforts  to  obtain 
settled)  in  New  England,  l  25aL 

Waldo.  Samuel,  career  of.  l  24S:  -services 
and  reward  of.  l.  248:  settles  on  St. 
George  s  River,  l  249:  as  brigadier- 
general,  L  252. 

Waidohoro  (Waldoborough.  Waldoburg). 
Maine,  founded,  l  249:  destroyed  by 
Indians,  l  252:  rebuilt,  l  253:  estim- 
ate of  German  element  of,  l  :  Ger- 
man families  of,  l  261. 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  Company,  il.  15. 

Waldschmldt,  Chrl-stian.  tirst  settler  in 
the  Miami  Valley,  l  426;  first  paper 
mUl  in  Ohio,  l  427j  death,  u  121. 
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WaldseemQIler,  Hartin,  cosmograpber, 

Waldstein.  M.  E.,  chemist,  ii^  SKL 
Waller,  Edward,  early  aettler  of  Mays- 

vllle.  Ky  .,  L 
Waller,  Hans,  early  settler  of  Maysviile, 

Ky..  i^aJil, 
Wallrath.  as  envoy  to  Kin*,  u  82. 
Walter.  Thomas  UstJck.  arrhltert.  n,  320. 
Walt  her.  Rev.  C.  F.  W.,  Bcrvict-s  of,  ll  112. 
Wanamaker,  Jotin,  (k-partinent  stores,  ll 

120:  Postniai.tt'r-Generdl.  ii.  l«2 
War  of  1812,  services  of  Germans  In,  l. 

Ware.  Henry,  ii,  422. 

Warren.  Dr.  J.  C.  il  3SSu 

Warren.  Prof.  MInton.  it,  222. 

Warth.  .lohann,  rmllan  fiKtitcr,  r  411. 

Washingioii.  CieorKO.  ou  Krederlck  glass 
works.  L  172:  prewnt  from  Amelung, 
L  LZi :  opinion  of  Germans  as  soldiers,  l 
298:  relations  of  MOhlenberg  with, 
301 ;  reception  of  Raron  Stpubfri.  i_,  322: 
relations  with  Scliott.  l,  rotations 
with  Dohrmann,  343:  favors  Steuben 
at  Yorktown.  l  348. 

Washington  (state  of),  Germans  in; 
Yesler,  l  SQfl. 

Waterloo.  Canada,  settled  by  Germans,  l 
A&h  n. 

Wayland.  Pres.,  il  224. 

Wayland.  J.  W.,  on  Germans  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Va..  L  lis.  im. 

Wayman,  one  of  original  settlers  of  Ger- 
manna,  i.  170. 

Wayne.  General  Anthony,  relations  with 
Steuben  at  Yorktown,  l  3iS :  successful 
against  Indians,  l  405 :  his  campaign, 
L  112. 

Weber,  Oilman  (Tillman  Weaver),  one 
of  original  settlers  of  Germanna.  u  '7H. 

Weber.  Karl  Marie,  founder  of  Stock- 
ton, l  510:  experiences  and  generosity 
of.  II.  443. 

Weber,  Paul,  il  2S1/L 

Weber.  Wilhelm,  prominent  German  set- 
tler (Belleville).  1,458. 

"Wecker.  Der."  influence  of.  n,  ISfi* 

Wecber  and  Don.  seed-men.  ii.  fi2. 

Weedon,  Gen.  George,  services  and  career 
of.  I,  330:  at  Yorktown,  l  34fi. 

Wegniann,  E.,  civil  engineer,  83. 

Wclinim,  Henry,  civil  engineer,  il  B!L 

\Vt  itu  rg,  Kaspar,  207. 

Weidig.  Adolf,  ii,  21KL 

Weil.  Oscar,  il  22L 

Weimar,  Johanne<i,  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  l  377. 

Welmer  (WImer).  Karl  Ferd.,  painter  of 
Indian  life,  ir.  2M. 

Welnert.  A.,  it.  ai^ 

Welnmann.  Adolph,  sculptor,  ii.  312. 

Weiser,  Conrad  (son  of  Jobann  Conrad  W  ) , 


description  of  first  winter  in  Scho- 

harle,  89;  lives  with  Indians,  l  Ml 
foot-race,  i,  95i  arrfst«'<i  an<l  freed,  u 
a2:  founds  Womelsdorf,  l  Hii ;  serv- 
ices during  Indian  wars,  l  >72.  273; 
envoy  to  Ohio  Valley  Indians,  l.  391 ; 
II.  330. 

Weiser.  Jobann  Conrad  (the  elder) .  l  TCj 

on  severity  of  winter  of  170R-09.  l  76; 

character  sketch  of.  i,  iU  ;  as  cxerutive, 

LMjtriptO  .Motia.vk  Indians,  L  8U_l 

as  envoy  to  the  Briti^^li  King,  l  M. 
Welsersdorf,  location,  l  fi^ 
Welshaar.  J.  A.,  on  German  element  of 

Md.  up  to  1700,  I,  lfi2. 
Weisse.  Charles,  tanner,  il  101. 
Wei-Hsenfels.  Kriederich  Helnrlch,  Baron 

von.  f  arif'r  arul  stTvices  of.  l  3.3 1 . 
Wei.v,--iKer,  Daniel,  a  German,  one  of  the 

founders  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  i.  383,  aM- 
Weitllng,  WUhelm,  career  of,  ii  isa. 
Weitzel.  Gen.  Godfrey,  l  502. 
Weller.  Joseph,  one  of  the  original  settlers 

of  Ijexlnirlon,  Kentucky,  l  322. 
Welsba(  h  (liKht  ).  Ufl. 
Welsh,  census  rei>ort  on  distribution  of,  l. 

57.5 ;  nineii'enili  century  Immigration 

of  Cngibh,  Beotch,  and.  l 
Wenckebach.  C^la,  teacher,  ii^ 
Wende.  Dr.  Ernest,  it,  234. 
Wertmniler,  Georg,  accompanies  Pastor- 

lus,  L  35. 
Werts.  Gov.,  n,  17B. 

Wesley,  John,  voyage  to  Ga.,  l  237:  on 
effect  of  his  American  voyage,  238; 
conversion  of.  ti  22&1  419. 

West.  irnmlCTatlon  to  the,  routes  of  travel. 

L  3")7-:-l.'')S. 
West  Camp,  lorated.  l.       population  of, 
Ll  83_i  names  of  villages  composing,  u 
83. 

West  Virginia,  counties  Inhabited  by 
Germans,  l  2fi4:  Germans  and  Engll^ 
as  defenders  of  frontier  of.  l  2fiS;  estim- 
ate of  Germans  In.  l  283.  285:  numt)er 
of  (iermans  in  count ie.*  of  (1790).  il 

Weistern  Keserve,  the,  GeruiaQ  settlers  in, 
L  421. 

"Westliche  Post,  Die,"  St.  LouLs.  ii,  320. 
Westphalia,  rights  of  rulers  by  treaty  of, 
L  31. 

We.stphall,  early  settler  (German)  In 
Calumet  County.  Wis.,  l  470. 

Wetzel.  Jacob.  Indian  fighter,  l  4 16  ? 
anecdote  of.  u  416. 

Wetzel.  Jobann,  l 

Wetzel.  Ludwlg  (Lewis).  German  Indian 
fiithter.  L  371 :  capture  of,  by  Indians, 
e.vape.  oath.  l.  412.  413:  skill  with 
the  rirte.  413:  anecdotes  of.  l  4 13, 
414.  415:  violation  of  treaty,  imprl;;- 
ontncnt,  and  release,  l  41S;  migra- 
tion to   Spanish    territory,  l  416,- 
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Jmprisonment  and  liberation,  u  416 ; 
iiiitiraliou  to  Texas  and  (ieaiti,  l  •tilL 
Wetzel,  Martin,  Indian  Oghter, 
Wetzler.  Hertnano  Ham.  269. 
Wcu»thoff  &.  Gelz,  asrk'uJiural  machin- 
ery, a. 

Wever.  Dr.  Waltlier.Llntrod.  Statement. 

vi;  11.36. 
Weydemeyer,  Joseph,  influence  of,  il 
Weyerhaeu2«r,  Fredericlt,  lumber  kiux,  n, 

Weyl,  Max.  painter,  ii,  3QI. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  early  settlements,  l 
4lt». 

Wheeling  Congress,  organization  and  re- 

SUitH  of,  II,  ff. 

While,  Andrew  D.,  on  attitude  of  Ger- 
many toward  the  Union  cau»e,  l  5fi2: 
on  success  of  Schurz,  Uj  13S:  on  Ger- 
man intliicnccs  in  party  reform,  Li  Uii; 
as  president  of  American  delegation 
to  Peace  Conference,  l 

White,  Andrew  D.,  on  Influence  of 
•'Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason,"  ii, 
121 ;  on  idealism  of  Germans,  il  473. 

White.  H.  8..  II.  211. 

White  Eye.  Mohawk  chief,  l  302- 

Whitcfield,  George,  sells  land  to  Mora- 
vians, L  125 :  establishes  Bettiesda  Col- 
lege, II,  2Qa. 

Whitefieldians,  opposed  by  Episcopalians 
and  Lutherans,  l  201. 

Whitman,  Walt,  il  330. 

Whiitier,  John  Grecnleaf.  «fourre  of  "The 
i'ulaiine."  L  80_;  u^*"  of  Pennbylvania- 
German  tiiemes,  iLaii 

Widenmann,  Pauline,  il  459. 

Wiesenthal.  Dr.  Charles  Frederick,  serv- 
ices and  influence  of,  2SiSL 

Wiesner,  Heinrich,  congressman,  ii,  17Q. 

Wilde.  Ricliard  Heinrich,  congressman, 
II.  im 

Wilderness  Road  (Trail),  the,  l  358»  note. 

Wilheut  (Wilhoyt).  William,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Florence,  Ky.,  l  3iii. 

Wilkinson,  General  Jacob,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Frankfort.  Ky.,  l  383. 

Willet,  Lieut. -Col.,  aids  Herkimer  at 
Orlskany.  l  311. 

William  II,  Emperor,  originates  Inter- 
rliange  of  professors,  ii,  2^ 

Williams,  Prof  G.  IL.  il  222. 

Williamson,  Colonel  David,  in  command 
at  the  ma.ssacre  of  the  Indian  congrega- 
tions. L  40L  4112. 

Willich.  Gen.  August,  career  of.  l 

Winchester  (Va.).  settled,  i.  192. 

Windecker,  Hartmann,  as  executive,  l 
Sfi. 

WindmQller,  Louis,  Influence  of,  il  139: 
as  independent  voter,  ii,  155 :  as  col- 
lector, II, 


Wirt,  forestry  school,  il  228. 

Wirt.  William,  career  and  ser^'lces  of,  a» 

181 :  II.  Ui. 
Wlrtz.  Rev.  John  Conrad,  d«scendant8  of, 

L  IM. 

Wisconsin.  oi)ened  for  settlement  by 
bl;i<  k  liawk  War,  l  46S:  population, 
gro.vth  and  composition  of,  l  469; 
Gtirmans  In,  see  under  Germam*  as  early 
settlers,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin :  cau.ses  of 
large  German  immigration  to.  plan  to 
found  a  German  state,  activity  of  Ger- 
inania  and  other  eocietie*;,  4 73-4 7 o  : 
favoratjle  reports  of  settlers,  i.  4  7.'') : 
freedom  from  debt  and  lil)oral  political 
I>olicy,  L  475.  A7fi:  libera)  land  policy. 
L  476:  commissioners  and  bureaus  of 
immigration,  l  477.  llSjthe  Wisconsin 
Central  Railroad,  l  4  78;  books  and 
pam[i!ilets.  l  470 :  Kfopraphical  distri- 
bution of  Germans  in,  u  ^"!>-4si ;  pre- 
doiiiinance  of  Germans  in,  L  4Si ;  Ger- 
man regiment  in  Civil  War  from,  52S. 

Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Immigration,  l  477. 

47S. 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  active  in 

promoting  imnilcration,  l  4  7S. 
Wujionsin  commissioner  of  immigration, 
L.iTL 

Wisner,  G.  Y.,  civil  engineer,  u,  85. 
Wissahlckon,  building  of  paper  mill  at. 

3a:  Mystics  of,  LliL 
WLstar,  Caspar,  l  148:    pioneer  giass- 

maker.  ti,  t)4. 
Wistar,  Dr.  Caspar,  career  and  services 

of,  II,  101. 
Wister,  Owen,  writer,  ii,  aSfi. 
Witt.  Dr.  Chrlstoph.  ii.  SM. 
Wolf,  August,  sent  to  America  as  preacher. 

L  156:  cause  of  church  quarrel,  l  157- 
Wolf,  George,  ttovernor.  m.  17fi. 
Wolf,  Henry,  engraver,  n_,  iiL 
Wolfe,  Catherine  Lorillard,  influence  and 

benevolence  of.  il  A5tL 
Wolfe,  John  David,  services  of,  ii,  450. 
Wolfel,  P.  L.,  chief  engineer  American 

Bridge  Company,  il  SSL 
Wolle.  J.  Frederick,  ii,  251. 
Wollenweber,  L.  A.,  ii,  350. 
WolsielTer.  Ph.  M..  u.  272. 
'Woman  in  the  Wilderness,  The,"  L 13. 
Womeisdorf.  founded,  l  104. 
Women.  German-American,  n,  44S-4ft5. 
Wonneberg.  chief  surveyor  southern  divi- 
sion of  Central  Park,  il  03. 
Wood,  Henry,  ii.  229»  212. 
Woodstock  (Millerstown),  founded. L lfl2. 
Worms,  after  the  Ttiirty  Years'  War.  l 

50. 

Wrede,  von.  In  Texas,  l  404. 
WQrtemberg,  condition  of,  in  18tb  ceD« 

tury.  L  51L 
Wuertz.  E.,  u.  315. 
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Wulfen.  QoUMed,  ia  Go?.  Hunter's 
eounefl.  i,  86. 

'Wutfr.  Paul,  fined  for  refusal  to  hold  of- 
fice ill  Oermantown.  i,  3Q;  ii,  123. 

Wurts,  A.  J.,  clectriral  engineer,  U,  87. 

Wyomitui,  ma^sucTt:  at.  i,  315. 

YeagBr  (Jlaar),  George,  prlsoMr  of  Id* 
dbiM  In  Ibntucky.  i.  !HiO;  later  rfalt 

to  Kentucky,  i.  361.    Sec  al-vO  r.378. 
YcL'scr,  Engeltiardt,  one  of  first  aldermen 

of  Baltimore,  i.  164. 
Yerke.s.  Charles  T.,  gifts  of.  n.  435. 
Yesler,  Henry  L..  at  MassiUon.  i.  505:  at 

FortUnd,  i,  605 :  at  Puaat  aoimd,  bis 

lumber  cunp,  i.  S0ft>806. 
Yoder,  Jacob,  flat-boat  skipper,  ii,  107. 
Yorktown.  Steuben  at.  i,  326;  Uermans 

at  SleKe  of,  I,  ;}46. 
YoHt,  !• .  U..  trainer,  u,  395. 

Zftstoin,  MomvlMi  miwUnuify,  1. 429. 
Zabii.  WUUftm.  tetber  manufaclunr.  n, 

101 

Zane  (Zahn).  Ebenezer.  fonnrler  of  Zancs- 
\  illr,  I.  418;  his  pack-horM.-  trail,  i.  41H; 
New  Lanca.Hter,  i,  4l8:"l)er  I.anca>tcr 
Adier.''  i.  418. 

Zane,  £li»betb,  deCenae  of  blockbouae  at 
WbeeHng.  i,  410;  honored  by  dty  of 
Wheeling.  x»  419,  goto;  oounge  of,  n. 

463. 

Zane,  Silas,  defense  of  Moekbouw  nt 

WheelinK.  i.  419. 
Zauberbahier   (ZuberbQhler).  Bartholo- 
mew, attempts  to  dlaplAce  Giessendan- 
ner.  i.  218;  petitions  Oouncll  of  South 

*  Carolina  for  funds  enabliru'  'lim  to  be 
ordained,  i.  211t;  relauuu  to  New 
Windsor  colony,  i. 

Zauhertiiihler  (Zuberbahler).  Sebastian, 
as  Waldo's  agent,  i.  249. 

Zeisler.  L.  W..  iUustrator.  u,  828. 

Xetobergsr.  David,  MoraTian  missionary, 
1. 127 ;  missionary  to  Indians,  conpreKa- 
tton  at  (joshocking,  i,  t'riedens- 
dorf,  I,  306:  .Schnnbrunn.  t.896;  licb- 
tenau.  i.  3!»7 :  dealij.  i,  420. 

Zelsler.  l  annie  Bloomfield.  ii.  455. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  gpprontioed,  i,  82; 


career  of,  i.  105:  anosted.  i.  107;  oc* 
quitted,  1. 109:  estimate  of,  i,  110. 

Zenger,  Peter,  as  founder  of  first  Inde- 
pendent political  newspaper  in  New 
York.  II.  155;  toBueiioe  of,  oo  Joun»l> 
ism.  u,  373. 

Zeppelin,  count  Ferdinand,  aenriees  of,  s, 
662 :  aerooout.  ii.  88. 

Senahn.  Oul,  a  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Ilaydn  Society  of  Boston,  u,  258. 

Zetfler,  Louis,  as  benefactor,  n.  443. 

ZieKler,  (ien.  David,  curt  >  r  iin  i  services 
of,  I,  332;  commandinj^  Fort  Washing- 
ton during  St.  Qalr's  absence,  i.  4UU: 
earlier  service,  i.  410;  Jealousy  and  in- 
trigues against,  i,  4io,  4li ;  mayor  cf 
Clnci-ria*:,  i,  411. 

ZieKler,  \\  iJliam,  merchant  aud  inventor, 
i;.  tu    jis  l)enefactor,  ii,  445. 

Ziegenbogen,  He  v.  F.  petitioned  by 
Lutherans,  I,  117;  idatlon  to  8at^ 
burgers,  i,  236.  242. 

Ztegfeld,  F..  II.  291. 

Zimm,  Bruno  L.,  .'sculptor,  ii,  312. 

Zimmerman.  Thomas  C.  ii,  375. 

Zimmerman,  W.  C.  architect,  ii,  322. 

Zimmerman.  William,  introduces  Eng* 
lish  langnagu  taito  German  senica,  t, 
183. 

Zlmmenuann,  Eugene,  cartoonist,  n.  364. 

Zimmermann,  Magister  Jobaan  Jacob,  ba> 
lief  in  millennium,  i,  48. 

Zlnxendorf,  Count,  N.  L.  von.  recei\es 
Schwenkfelders,  i,  1 16 ;  arrivai  at  Pbila* 
delphia,  i,  117;  ideals  and  labors  Of,  I, 
120;  influence  of,  n,  422. 

Zfons.Kirche  (Baltimore),  180th  annlTers- 
ary  celebration,  ii.  h  a 

Zions-Schule,  the  (Haliimore),  cliange  in 
constitution,  ii.  242 :  ^stam  of  InstniO' 
tion.  It.  242-243. 

Zogbauiii,  U,  F.,  painter,  ii,  301. 

ZollikoCfer,  Swiss  settler,  i,  209. 

Zubljr  (Zably),  John  Joachim,  as  Tory, 
1.  204:  conjrrc.'ssman,  II,  179. 

ZuiuwalU.  Adam,  Christopher,  and  Ja- 
cob, early  set  tiers  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, I,  877. 

ZweibrOdcen  (Deux  Fonts),  Flins  Wll- 
balm  yon,  1. 345,  846-847. 
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